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Rev.  W.  H.  Dantkls,  A.  M. : 

Your  "Illustrated  History  of  Methodism"  is  written 
with  an  accuracy,  a  life,  and  a  freshness  which  will,  I  think, 
insure  it  a  deserved  and  wide-spread  popularity.  Tlie  numer- 
ous engraved  illustrations,  fresh  from  their  originals,  aid  to 
give  reality  to  the  narrative.  Every  Methodist  who  has  not 
the  time  for  reading  Dr.  Abel  Stevens'  great  work  should  read 
yours.  And  not  only  Methodists,  but  all  Protestant  Christen- 
dom is  interested  in  the  wonderful  revival,  of  which  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  were  leaders,  and  will  find  rich  entertain- 
ment and  quickening  power  in  the  perusal  of  your  pictorial 

history. 

D.  D.  WHEDON. 


PREFACE, 


During  the  lajst  liimdred  and  fifty  years  that  little  band  of  young 
men  at  Oxford  derisively  called  *'The  Holy  Club"  has  grown  into  a 
worhJ-wide  Christian  communion.  Its  regular  elergy  numbers  twenty 
thoiifiand,  its  actual  membership  over  tliree  )  Mill  ions,  and  its  adher- 
ents about  twelve  millions  of  souls. 

Methodism  is  supematnniL  Such  historic  marvels  as  the  Empire 
of  the  fin&t  Napoleon  may  be  accounted  f*ji'  on  natural  principles,  w*ith 
a  liberal  mixture  of  the  infernal ;  but  the  rise  of  this  vast  religious 
empire  cannot  bo  referred  to  tlie  operation  of  any  laws  or  forces^  known 
to  stale-craft  or  pliilosophy :  eeience  did  not  discover  it,  logic  did  not 
dcduire  it*  kings  did  not  will  it,  nor  lcgiK.Iatoi*s  enact  it;  but,  like  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  came  down  out  of  heaven  :  a 
divine  benefaction  of  spiritual  lights  and  joy,  and  power* 

To  worthily  record  the  sweep  of  this  divine  movement  w^ould 
reqosiv  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  and  the  experience  of  an  apostle. 
Hmnjin  sight  is  too  a1i>w  to  discover,  and  human  s]ieech  too  weak  to 
p*.^tt-*,.  the  majesty  and  glory  of  tliis  work  of  grace;  and  whoever 
^  tdly  approaches  such  a  task  must  ever  be  oppressed  to  tlunk 

bvw  im  this  theme  transcends  his  powers. 

Amitlier  embarrassment  is  found  in  the  innnciise  uuiss  of  historic 
ttiaterial  which  has  ac»cumulated  in  the  archives  of  the  Church,  Ilun- 
clr(*ii}4  i>f  volume^  and  ahnost  comitlei^s  pages  in  other  forms,  both 
writtim  and  printed*  invite  tlie  re4>C4irch  of  the  student  and  claim  the 
Attention  of  the  historian;  though  this  einban-assment  partially  dis)ip- 
peam  vthm  he  di8<*aM*i>  to  h*>w  great  an  extent  his  predecessors  have 
repTodnced  the  hame  materials  in  different  foi'ras. 

Why  then  reproduce  them  still  again  { 

To  t^  '*m  there  are  several  replies.     In  the  first  place,  it  h;id 

bocome  ^  -   .    ...v   evident  to  thi>se  in  cbai'ge  of  the  litemtai*e  of  our 

Clmrch  that  her  glorious  and  helpful  lustory  was  generally  neglected* 

-  and  stately  volumes  of  former  authors  have  evidently  been 

ide  by  the  mass  of  other  and  lighter  reading  constantly  kept 

U-loro  our  p«x)plc,  cgpecially  our  young  people,  and  it  therefore  became 
tbtr  plain  duty  of  the  official  pulilishcrts  of  the  Church  to  make  an  effort 
to  restore  it^  history  to  it*s  lost  place  in  p(»pulftr  attention  and  interest. 
With  thi«  end  in  view  the  present  work  was  projected. 
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Agaiu,  a  marked  cliange  lias  taken  place  in  the  Kifltoric  methods 
since  the  voluminous  works  of  Bangs  and  Stevens  were  written ;  new 
matenal  has  accumukted ;  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  engraver's 
art  invites  its  more  liberal  use  than  in  any  previous  volume  of  Church 
history.  In  view  of  these  fact&  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Church 
authorities  eliargred  with  en  eh  duties  to  furnish  her  people  with  a  book 
which,  by  its  fresliuess  and  beauty,  as  well  as  by  its  vigor  and  com- 
pactness of  style,  should  attract  them  to  the  stndy  of  characters  and 
events  at  once  the  most  delightful  and  important. 

To  say  that  the  size  of  this  volume  does  not  admit  of  even  the 
briefest  sketch  of  all  om*  distinguished  men  and  women  is  far  below 
tiie  trntli.  No  work  of  any  practical  size  could  contain  so  much. 
God  has  so  abundantly  blessed  our  Church  in  this  respects  that  the 
effort  to  record  his  bounty  to  Methodist  minds  and  hearts  would  be 
like  attempting  to  gather  up  and  set  forth  the  work  of  the  sunsMne 
and  the  rain  upon  this  fruitful  land  of  ours.  Only  a  few  representa- 
tive characters  and  careers  among  the  multitudes  which,  if  they  were 
not  so  many,  would  any  one  of  them  be  worthy  of  a  volume,  can  possi- 
bly find  place  in  these  pages. 

The  author  is  under  especial  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  Tycrman 
and  Dr.  Smitli  for  the  assistance  he  hae  found  in  tlieir  large  and  admi- 
rable W'orks;  as  well  as  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jobson,  the  Wesley  an  Book 
Stewardj  for  the  ample  literary  and  artistic  materials  supplied.  The 
American  side  of  this  volume  owes  much  to  Di^s.  Bangs  and  Stevens,  to 
Bishop  Simpson,  fi*om  w^hose  admirable  **  Cyclopaedia,''  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  author  and  publishers,  valuable  literary  and  artistic  matter  has 
been  obtained,  to  the  lefiding  literary  men  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  numerous  biographers  of  our  deceased  celebrities, 
whose  labors  ai'e  ahnost  oppressive  in  plcntifulness  and  excellence.  To 
the  brethren  who  so  cheerfully  aided  the  author  in  his  tour  of  research 
among  historic  scenes  and  places  he  here  again  expresses  his  thanks. 

The  annals  of  Methodism  have  long  been  a  favorite  study  wdth  him 
who  now  attempts  to  collate  and  record  them.  In  a  retrospect  of  his 
work  there  are  portions  of  it  which  he  wishes  might  have  been  done 
better ;  but  he  feels  no  twinge  of  self-condemnation  in  view  of  any 
known  unfaithfulness  or  neglect.  Others  might  have  done  better;  he 
may  do  better  in  the  future  by  the  help  of  this  additional  experience  ; 
but  he  has  certainly  given  himself  unreservedly  to  this  work,  and  done 
it  '*  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord."  May  the  Lord  and  the  Church  be 
pleased  graciously  and  indulgently  to  accept  it  at  hii^  hands. 

W.  IL  ]>AXIELS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Havuig  been  requested  to  write  an  introduction  to  the 
**  Illustrated  History  of  Methodism,"  about  to  be  published 
by  oar  Book  Concern^  I  most  cheerfxilly  comply;  because  I 
am  in  full  accoid  with  the  general  drift  and  pui^ose  of  the 
book,  and  more  especially  because  I  deem  it  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  our  people  should  ^ve  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  our  histoiy  as  a  Church, 

>Iethodism  is  not  a  new  system  of  philosophy^  ethics,  or 
theoUjtry ;  neither  is  it  a  mere  method  in  relii*ion,  as  its  name 
might  imply.  It  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  institutions 
which  can  properly  be  said  to  be  "  founded "  by  any  one,  as 
dynasties  or  schools  are  said  to  be  founded,  by  this  adven- 
turer in  politics,  or  that  reformer  in  religion ;  and  the  author 
of  this  volume  is  right,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  saying  that  John 
Wesley  was  "  as  much  the  product  as  the  promoter  of  Meth- 
4K.lism."  It  was  not  John  Wesley  who  founded  Methodism 
80  much  as  it  was  Methodism  which  founded  John  Wesley. 
The  tide  which  bore  him  on  in  his  wonderful  career  was  one 
of  those  outpourings  of  waters  such  as  the  Prophet  saw  in 
his  vision;  "first  ankle  deep,  then  rising  to  the  knees,  then 
to  the;  loins,  and  finally  watei*s  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  could 
not  be  passed  over."  May  God  give  to  the  Church  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  angel  who  showed  him  the  vision, 
and  who  said :  "  And  everj^  thing  shall  live  whither  the  river 
Cometh."  Ezekiel  xlvii,  9. 

Wesley,  before  his  conversion,  was  an  ardent  youth,  capa 
I  >le  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  Holy  Club ;  which,  however 
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fell  to  pieces  on  his  first  considerable  absence  from  Oxford; 
but  he  Wii8  no  more  capable  of  planning  and  leading  the  great 
exodus  of  British  souls  out  of  State-Church  formalista  than 
was  Moses,  just  after  he  had  finished  his  studies  in  the  schools 
of  Egypt,  capable  r»f  leading  a  nation  of  slaves  out  from 
among  the  brick-kilns.  In  each  case  it  was  God's  good  pleas- 
ure that  the  people  should  go  out,  and  he  raised  up  aud 
trained  a  leader  for  them ;  but  the  real  leader,  in  both  cases, 
was  He  who  d^velt  in  the  fire  and  in  the  cloud.  Neither 
Moses  nor  Wesley  knew  one  day  the  pathway  they  should 
travel  the  next,  and  the  most  and  best  that  can  be  said  of 
eitlier  of  these  men  is,  what  Paul  says  of  himself :  they  were 
''not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision."  Acts  xxvi,  19, 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  di^awn  the  portraits  of  his 
characters  with  a  fi^ee,  bold  hand.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  find  among  some  of  the  illustrations  which  so  admi* 
rably  adorn  these  pages  the  portrait  of  the  great  John  Wes- 
ley as  a  very  boyish-looking  young  man ;  tor  most  of  Ins 
admirei-s  never  think  of  him  as  less  than  sixty  years  of  age. 
His  ritnalisni,  abso,  thiring  those  early  years  in  avIucIi  he 
had  such  a  ^*  troiiblesonie  soul  on  his  hands  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,"  is  placed  in  full  and  striking  contrast 
with  his  experience  and  views  after  his  conversion ;  a  con- 
trast somewhat  startling  to  those  who  have  never  had  any 
other  tlian  a  general  idea  of  the  man;  but  which  is  true  to 
the  life,  and  useful  withal,  as  showing  that  Wesley  was  what 
he  was  in  the  days  uf  liis  power,  not  chiefly  by  means  of  his 
great  talents  and  culture,  but  only  l>y  and  through  the  abnn- 
*lant  grace  of  God.  They  fail  to  understand  him  who  speak 
of  him  as  the  "founder  of  Methodism."  As  well  might  the 
Apostle  Peter  be  called  the  founder  of  Pentecost. 

It  1?^  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  to  the  Church  at  large,  that  the  author,  in  these 
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pages,  gives  special  prominence  to  the  inissionary  spirit  and 
history  of  Methodism,  both  in  his  account  of  the  British 
Wesleyans,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  has 
coine  to  my  knowledge  tliat  certain  detractions  have  been 
Attempted  against  the  workings  of  our  Missionary  Society ; 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  say  ^vhat  my  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion enable  me  to  say  intelligently,  that  never  since  Method- 
ism was  planted  in  this  laud  did  our  Church  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  new  fields  than  it  does  to-day :  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  work  of  God  moves  on  now  as  rapidly 
and  efficiently  in  the  missionaiy  circuits  and  stations  of  our 
Church  along  our  vast  frontieiis  as  it  did  when  the  frontiers 
were  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 

In  our  fomgn  missionary  fields  the  same  comparison  holds 
good*  Thei*e  are  as  many  sinners  from  among  the  heathen  in 
India  and  China  converted  and  brought  into  the  Methodist 
Epi^^opal  Church,  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  of  kbor  and 
money  to  that  en<l,  as  there  are  from  the  regular  Methodist 
congregations  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  Or,  to  state  the  case  in  a  financial  way :  it  may 
be  Mid  that  a  dollar  will  go  as  far  in  the  work  of  saving  sin- 
ners  in  either  our  home  missionary  or  foreis^n  missionarv 
cirrtiiti*  and  stations  as  it  will  in  our  oUlest  and  most  favored 
localities  in  tlm  land ;  and  in  no  period  of  our  history  ^vere 
results  any  greater  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  of  labor  and 
money  than  they  are  to^lay. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Daniels  has  seen  proper  to  depart,  in 
€wie  noticeable  instance,  from  certain  fashions  which  some  for- 
mer writers  have  followed.  He  tells  us  that  the  heroic  age 
of  Meth<xlism  has  not  yet  passed  away — a  statement  in  which 
I  concur,  ami  which  I  wish  most  heaitily  to  indoi*se.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  undervalue  the  present  race  of  Methodist 
prencheiii  in  order  sufficiently  to  honor  the  fathers;  and  it  in 
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a  Ms  tori  e  mistake  to  set  fortli  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
fathers  of  our  Church  were  obliored  to  contend  as  entitlincr 
them  to  a  monopoly  of  heroic  honors.  If  the  privations,  dan- 
gers, and  sufferings  which  are  cheerfully  endured  on  our  mis- 
sion stations,  in  the  destitute  portions  of  great  cities,  in  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  interior,  and  in  our  border  work 
both  West  and  South,  could  only  find  a  pen  to  write  them 
and  a  voice  to  tell  them,  the  story  would  be  every  way  wor- 
thy  a  place  beside  that  of  the  pioneer  Bishop  himself  and  of 
his  glorious  itinerant  compeers. 

Methodist  preachers  do  not  lie  on  the  ground  and  sleep 
in  the  woods  on  their  circuits  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl* 
vania,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  such 
conduct ;  but  they  are  doing  this  very  thing  yet  in  Western 
and  Southern  fields.  Men  are  not  mobbed  and  murdered  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  for  doing  the  work  of  a  minister  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  but  they  are  mobbed  and  mur- 
dered in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  If  any  doubtful 
lirother  is  anxious  to  know  whether  there  is  still  a  call  for 
heroism  of  the  old  stamp  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  let  liim 
volunteer  for  some  of  t»ur  frontier  uppointinents ;  and  he  may 
be  able  to  satisfy  himself,  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time, 
that  these  are  heroic  days — martyr  days,  even — of  Methodism, 
as  truly  as  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 

Our  Church  lias  never  yet  been  frightened  from  its  duty 
by  difficulties.  However  hard  the  work,  or  however  great 
the  danger,  there  have  always  been  eager  volunteers  for  the 
service ;  and  such,  no  less  than  heretofore,  is  the  state  of  the 
case  today. 

At  the  risk  of  being  inisundei*stood,  though  the  fact  is 
plain  enough,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  what  the  au- 
thor in  this  volume  calls  **The  ovei-flow  of  Methodism."  For 
many  years  the  social  6'tatus  of  our  Societies  was  such  that 
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there  was  a  constant  temptation  for  persona  who  were  con- 
verted among  ns  to  unite  with  some  more  popular  body  of 
believers;  and  thus  the  figures  given  in  our  Minutes  from 
year  to  year  have  not  shown  the  whole  number  of  conver- 
sions which  have  blessed  the  laboi^s  of  our  preachers  and 
people.  No  accurate  statement  of  this  constant  oveiHow  can 
ever  be  made,  but  the  movement  has  been  considerable  and 
important,  and  while  we  have  grown  less  rapidly  because  of 
it^  other  denominations  have  been  strengthened  and  cheered 
thereby.  Perhaps,  also,  the  doctrines  and  methoils  of  our 
sister  Churches  have  through  this  agency  been  somewhat 
modified  and  inspirit e*!.  If  so,  we  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God- 

If  Methodism  were  able  to  claim  all  its  own  it  would 
probably  be  superior  in  numbers  to  all  the  other  orthodox 
Protestant  bodies  in  America  put  together:  a  state  of  things 
which  would  neither  be  good  for  us  nor  for  our  neigh  bo  i-s. 
No  insignificant  portion  of  the  best  working  talent  of  other 
denominations  has  been  under  Methodist  tutelage.  We  judge 
thia  large  class  of  Christian  workers  to  be  all  the  more  com- 
petent and  effective  on  this  very  account,  and  we  have  no 
sjrmpathy  with  those  who  accuse  Methodism  of  some  inher- 
ent weakness  because  it  does  not  always  retain  in  its  own 
communion  all  persons  converted  at  its  altars. 

A  word  ought  to  be  added  as  a  just  commendation  of  tliis 
latest  and  best  work  of  the  author,  whose  accounts  of  other 
great  ireligious  movements  have  been  so  widely  circulated  and 
reftdf  and  which  have  proved  so  gi*eat  a  blessing,  both  in 
England  and  America,  lie  has  done  his  work  well — faith- 
fully, loyally,  \viselyi  lovingly.  May  it  be  approved  by  the 
gr«»at  Head  of  the  Church,  and  be  a  gi'eat  and  lasting  blessing 

Uf  our  people. 

\VILLTA3I  L.  HARRIS, 
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CHAPTER   I. 


ENGUKD  AND  HER  CHURCH  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


fCE  liistory  of  Methodism  opeue  in  the  latter  paii  of  tlie  year  1729, 
Bt  the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  where  four  young  men — 
Joim  Wedey,  Cliarles  Wesley,  Robert  Kirkliam,  and  William  Morgan 
*-luid  Imnded  tlicmBclves  together  for  mutual  assistance  both  in  schol- 
•nUp  ind  piety. 

There  wm  need  enough  of  such  mutual  help,  for  at  that  day 
sholnhip  and  piety  were  the  two  most  unttsual  attainments  among 
mfrenity  men.  To  improve  their  minds  these  persons  agreed  to 
ipeod  tlunee  ar  four  evenings  in  the  week  togetlicr  in  reading  the 
Gn»k  Testament,  the  Greek  and  Latin  claBsics,  and  on  Sunday  even- 
iogi,  dmntty;  to  improve  their  souk,  they  adopted  a  set  of  nilefi 
far  holj  IiTin^,  including  the  exact  observance  of  all  the  duties  sot 
fart*  '  *  "  '  Book  of  the  English  Cliurch,  Ivcsidas  such  others 
m  ♦„.^.  ^  .  to  invent  for  themselves,  all  of  which  they  kept  i\s 
ilrietlj  snd  religiously  as  if  they  had  found  them  laid  down  in  the 
book  of  Exodus  or  Deuteronomy.  Their  exceptional  diligence  in 
itody,  «nd   their  still  more  remarkable  sanctity  of  manners,  soon 
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brought  down  upon  tbeiii  a  stonn  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  aiid  Uio 
name  "  Metliodist "  was  flung  at  them  in  derision  on  account  of  the 
clock-work  regularity  of  their  lives — a  name  destined  to  oecome  a  title 
of  honor,  and  to  stand  for  the  largest  spiritual  communion  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  world, 

Enfflaiiil  Under  Cicorg^e  H. — This  was  in  the  third  year  of 
the  second  of  the  Georges,  a  prince  alike  deficient  in  mental  capacity 
and  moral  worth.  In  those  days  it  waa  not  the  fashion  for  kings  to 
practice  the  Christian  virtues:  indeed,  the  almost  universal  profligacy 
of  royal  courts  would  indicate  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  kings  and  princes  to  break  all  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  more  frequently  they  did  so  the  more  did  they  display  their  dig- 
nity and  power;  sinc«  nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  royalty 
than  a  fearless  disobedience  of  the  law  of  God,  English  historiana 
agree  in  condemning  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  reigns  of  the 
four  Georges ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  set  over  against  the  repulsive  pict- 
ures which  they  draw  the  still  more  infamous  scenes  which  were 
constantly  witnessed  in  the  Koraan  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
Bearing  in  mind  then  the  fact  that,  with  aU  its  public  and  private 
abominations,  Protestant  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  England  of  any  previous  age,  except  during 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  actual  state  of  tlie  Idngdom,  its 
rulers,  its  people,  its  schools,  and  its  Church  as  compared  with  the 
Christian  England  of  to-day  may  be  studied  with  interest  and  profit; 
as  showing  how  great  a  need  still  existed  in  this  foremost  country  of 
Europe  in  rehgion,  intelligence,  and  morals,  of  such  a  spiritual  refor- 
mation in  its  religion  as  that  with  which  Great  Britain  was  blessed 
under  the  leadership  of  that  chief  of  all  the  great  reformers,  John ' 
Wesley. 

This  w^  the  money  era.  There  was  nothing  which  could  not  be 
bought  or  sold.  From  the  reeking  royal  court  down  through  all  the 
upper  orders  of  society  there  was  one  long  carnival  of  luxury,  licen-  i 
tijusness,  and  display.  Gold  lace,  velvets,  brocades,  and  jewels  were 
the  current  substitutes  for  virtue  among  women  and  honor  among 
inen ;  and  with  such  examples  set  them  by  lords  and  ladies  the  pooi*er 
elafisee — sometimes  also  called  **the  lower  classes"— of  society,  madei 
all  haste  to  fi^U  themselves  with  pleasure  by  defiling  tliemselves  with  sin. ! 
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In  1736  every  sixth 
house  io  London  was 
a  gin-shop.  The  sign- 
boards of  inns  adver* 
tised  to  make  a  man 
dntnk  for  a  penny, 
doid  drunk  for  two 
peno^  and  promised 
straw  to  lie  on  while 
hie  was  getting  sober. 
From  these  dens  of  in- 
iquity bands  of  young 
men  would  sally  forth 
by  night  for  a  drunken 
frotic^  and  commit  ev- 
OTsort  of  depredation 
upon  tfaa  persona  and 
property  of  peaceable 
dtisena,  sometimes 
ffren  torturing  them 
with  their  swords, 
lireaking  heads,  splits 
ting  noees^  and  sul>- 
mitting  both  men  and 
woooeo  to  the  Tilest 
poidhie  indignities. 
The  capital  swanned 
with  desperate  and 
immtlem  adventure 
tft,  pkitting  how  to 
iutan  themselves  and 
dKirfamilieii  u{K>n  the 
Cbnreb  or  the  dvH 
SAf  or  picking  up  a 
precarioQB  liring  as 
pirofeasiona]  wits;  tell- 
big  Tile  jokea  or  sing* 
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ing  lewd  songs,  not  oaly  in  ale-houses  and  bagnios,  but  also  in  the 
afisemblies  of  polite  society^ 

The  ignorance  of  the  coniraon  people  was  another  eni*Be  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1715  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  were  sent  to  school ;  being  only  about  one  fourth 

the  number  of  scholar's  now  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  day  schools 
*of  Englandj  to  say  nothing  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  other 
conHnuriions. 

As  for  law,  it  wag  plenty  enough^  but  justice  was  far  more  rare. 

The  prisons  were  full  to  burst- 
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ing;  and  there  was  a  public  hang- 
ing every  week,  by  which  large 
numbers  of  sinners,  great  and 
smaU,  were  assisted  out  of  the 
world  without  perceptibly  im- 
proving it.  'Neither  the  Tyburn 
gallowis,  nor  the  array  of  heads 
newly  cut  oflf  for  treason — with 
^  JB^^^DQCEl^Pm^^^^Bf^'    which  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 

decorate  Temple  Bar  and  the 
gate-way  of  old  London  Bridge 
— availed  to  fr-ijnjliten  the  people 
into  good  behavior,  since  it  was  evident  that  what  was  called  Justice 
in  Great  Britain  was  chiefly  a  means  of  protecting  the  king  against 
his  subjects,  and  defcudiug  the  rich  uirainst  the  poor. 

The  Clinrch  in  Eng^hmcl,  versus  the  Church  of 
Elig:laiifl. — But  where  was  the  Church  all  this  while? 

On  tlic  throne,  in  the  person  of  the  king;  in  the  court.,  foremost 
in  intrigue ;  in  the  Hoose  of  Lf>rd«,  where  bisliops  hob-nobbed  with 
peers  of  the  realm;  in  gi-and  cathedrals  splendidly  endowed;  in  fat 
livings  all  over  the  kingdom ;  in  all  the  resoits  of  pleasure  and  fajshion ; 
but  not  among  the  surging  tlirongs  of  common  sinners,  who  w^ere  so 
sunk  in  ignnrance  and  atheism  that  they  hardly  knew,  or  boldly  denied, 
that  they  had  any  souls  to  be  saved.  The  Church  of  England,  like  that 
of  Laodieea,  though  proud  of  its  traditions,  its  wealth,  and  its  power, 
Wits  '*  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  Its 
wealth  and  offices  were  constiuitly  prostituted  to  pei*sonal  and  political 
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tnih*  For  royal  favorites  and  zealous  partisans  it  had  titles,  benefices, 
4nd  preferments ;  for  the  masses  of  the  people  it  had  httle  else  to  give, 
in  return  for  the  conformity  and  the  titlies  it  exactedj  except  the  forms 
of  the  holy  sacraments,  and  a  liturgy  which  might  almost  ns  well  have 
been  in  papal  Latin  for  any  good  the  unschooled  rustics  could  find  in 
it  as  it  was  drawled  or  rattled  out  by  some  half -starved  curate,  while 
liis  rector  was  giving  himself  up  to  a  life  of  rural  pleasure  or  courtly 
intrigue. 

It  is  true,  tlie  Lord  had  a  few  faithful  servants  both  among  the 
elergy  of  the  Establishment  and  the  ministry  of  the  Nou-couformtets 
Churches,  but  for  the  racist  part  both  priests  and  people  were  not  only 
deetttnte  of  the  power  of  godliness,  but  also  of  the  form  thereof. 

In  Btudying  the  history  of  the  great  Methodist  ixsvival,  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  communion  within  which  it  commenced,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  tliat  Christ  has  a  Chui*ch  in  England,  which  is  not  *y"  En- 
gland ;  a  Church  older  than  Henry  VIIL ;  older  than  Augustine,  the 
fifit  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  older  than  the  paganism  of  the  Saxon 
cooqncast ;  older  than  the  Romanism  of  the  papacy.  There  were  Chris- 
tbo  Churches,  and  Christian  martyi-s  too,  in  Britain  long  before  that 
▼cry  prudent  prince,  the  Emperor  Constantino,  could  make  up  his 
inind  to  break  witli  the  Roman  idolaters  and  allow  himself  to  be  baj>- 
tueed.  There  were  British  Christians,  scattered  by  jx^rsecntion  among 
the  Scottish  higlihmds  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  hunted  by  pagim 
Britona,  *nd  afterward  by  pagan  Saxons ;  persecuted,  now  by  Roman- 
iita  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  now  by  Anglicims  in  the  name  of  the 
King — thc«e  are  the  people  from  whom  has  descended  the  true  Angli- 
<u  OhniciL  The  Church  in  England  is  spiritual,  the  Church  of 
Engkod  ia  political;  the  one  is  from  heaven,  the  other  is  of  men; 
toeir  historic  lines  sometimes  cross  each  other,  but  they  seldom 
cotndde  for  any  great  length  of  distance  or  time. 

INiftliiie  af  Engliftli  State-Cliiir€hisiii»— A  brief  sketch 
'Ol  tha  career  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Chordi  ift  England,  though  not  essential  to  this  history,  will  greatly 
in  JMldpPitMding  many  of  the  events  which  have  a  vital  conneO' 
^     IbilViideyan  revival. 

In  the  year  696  England  was  Romanized  by  Augustine ;  not  the 
Saint  of  that  name,  but  a  Roman  monk  who  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory 
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the  Gresit  to  t^e  advantage  of  the  marriage  of  the  heatlicn  Kiog  of  ^ 
Kent  with  a  Christian  princess.     This  marriage  was  the  beginning  of 
political  religion  in  England. 

"  Strangers  from  Rome  "  wajB  the  title  by  which  Augustine  and  his 
forty  monks  introduced  themselves  to  King  Ethelbeii: — Romans  first, 
and  Christians  aftervi'^ard^and  when  they  had  made  a  Roman  and  a 
Christian  of  the  King,  his  Bubjeets  dutifully  followed  him,  and  as  many 
as  ten  thousand  of  them  are  &aid  to  haye  been  baptized  in  a  single  day. 
Here  beginneth  the  royal  headship  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  monks  now  turned  their  attention  to  converting  the  pagans  in 
other  parte  of  the  British  islands ;  using  mild  measures  at  first,  such  as 
sprinkling  the  temples  with  holy  watei",  taldng  do^vn  the  idols  Thor, 
Woden,  and  other  Norse  divinitie^j  and  setting  up  images  of  Roman 
ints;  all  this  with  a  view  to  convert  these  British  temples  into- 
lomish  churcheSj  and  to  displace  the  pagan  by  the  Christian  form  with 
tlie  least  possible  shock  to  the  pagan  mind.  It  was  this  politic  Roman 
monk,  AngustinCj  who,  in  the  French  city  of  Aries,  in  the  year  597, 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Gregory  as  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy^  and  Metropolitan  of  England ;  and  chiefly  along  his  line  of  poHcy 
and  prelacy,  with  varying  fortunes^  but  with  always  the  same  flavor  of 
statecraft  about  it,  the  Church  of  England  has  ascended  to  our  day. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  power  of  Rome  over  the  English  nation  had  increaaed^ 
until  the  papal  sanction  was  nccessarj^  to  the  settlement  of  all  polit* 
ical,  as  well  as  spiritual,  questions.  The  high  ofBccs  in  the  English 
Church  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope ;  spiiitual  courts  were  estab- 
Ushed  for  the  trial  of  ^^  spiritual  persons,"  whereby  all  crimeB,  murder 
not  excepted,  became  frequent  among  ecclesiastics,  for  whom,  so  f ar  aa 
buman  law  was  concerned,  any  iniquity  was  safe ;  and  so  greedy  were 
they  of  filthy  lucre,  and  so  successful  in  accumulatmg  it,  that  at  one 
time  nearly  half  the  wealth  of  England  was  under  their  control. 

The  Refbritiatioii  under  Luther,  which  promised  so  much  for 
Europe,  produced  only  a  temporary  impression  upon  the  Church  of 
England.  Protestantism  did,  indeed,  set  up  a  new  system  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  which  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  ever-multiplying 
heresies  of  Rome ;  but  the  Reformation  soon  lost  its  power  as  a  relig- 
ion by  a8i>iring  after,  or  rather  groveling  after,  political  supremacy. 
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Meanwhile,  Henrj^  Till,  of  England  projected  a  Keformation  of 
his  own.  He  had  special  use  for  a  Chiarch  as  well  aa  for  an  army  and 
navy,  and  in  his  hands  the  one  was  as  miioh  a  political  instmraent  as 
the  other.  In  1^31  this  infamous  prince  was  proclaimed  by  his  obe- 
dient convocation  of  English  biahops  as  "  The  only  and  supreme  lord, 
mc^  afi  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,  even  the  supreme  head  of  the 
CJhuroh  of  England ; "  and  in  1539  his  Parliament  passed  an  *'  Act  for 
Abolishing  Diversity  of  OpinionB/'  by  which  those  who  ventured  to 
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b  '  notions  of  faith  and  practice  from  those  set  forth  in  his 

^.>.ij  x:t.ui4i«to  were  condemned  "to  suffer  the  pains  of  death  as  fel- 
0OBn"  ur  to  be  "  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure." 

In  the  new  liturgy  which  Henry's  obedient  clergy  composed  for 
luf  Church  in  1548,  occurs  this  prayer : — 

•*  From  tiic  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  Iiis  detestable 
eaoniiltu^  goo^l  Lord,  deliver  us!"     Yet,  after  centuries  of  intrigue, 
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martjTcloiu,  and  murder,  England  had  simply  freed  herself  from  the 
great  Roman  pontiff  and  set  np  a  Uttle  pope  of  lier  own,  ■ 

But  Henry's  Church  was  born  to  trouble.  England  was  too  rich  a 
prize  to  be  easily  wrenched  froiu  the  grasp  of  Rome,  and  hence  it  was 
that  the  kingdom  swung  back  and  forth  from  Anglicanism  to  Roman- 
ism and  irom  Romanism  to  Anghcanism  again ;  making,  on  one  of  ■ 
these  journeys,  a  detour  off  into  Presbyterianism ;  but,  having  had  too 
much  of  Cromwell  and  his  roundheads,  who  must  needs  erect  theh"  re- 
Hgious  opiniouii  into  a  State  Church  like  al!  the  rest,  the  nation,  after 
various  rehgioufi  contortions,  lapsed  into  a  condition  of  disgnst  at  all 
religion ;  at  k^ast,  all  political  religion ;  and  tliere  was  mournfully  little 
religion  iu  England  at  that  day  of  any  other  sort. 

The  path  of  the  Churcli  of  England  is  plentifully  stained  with 
martyi-s'  blood  as  well  as  with  that  of  a  meaner  soil ;  yet  even  this  is 
void  of  power  or  praise  to  the  political  Church  of  the  kingdom,  since 
the  fagot  and  the  ax  have  served  at  dillereut  times  in  the  name 
of  the  official  religion,  now  to  punish  one  form  of  faith  and  now 
another.  The  people  of  England  have  teen  marched  to  prison  in 
platoons,  like  eoffles  of    slavef^  to  the   auction    block,  and   some  of 

her  priests  and  bishops 
have  been  beheaded  or 
burned  "for  their  relig- 
ion;'' but  with  every 
tnartyi-'s  memorial  which 
one  nuiy  meet,  set  up  in 
honor  of  tiiose  who  have 
sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood,  it  h  needful 
to  inquire  on  account  of 
what  particidar  fonn  of 
faith  this  particular  mar- 
tyr died — fur  su  many  different  reasons,  in  its  crooked  course  down  the 
centuries,  has  the  estabhshed  Chui-ch  of  England  murdered  men  and 
women.  Under  the  Romish  system  the  State  was  held  to  lie  the  crea- 
trntJ  and  servant  of  the  Church ;  in  Protestant  England,  since  tlie  days 
of  IleniT  and  Elizabeth,  the  Churchy  i,  e,^  the  EBtablislinient,  had  for 
-the  most  part  l>cen  the  servant  of  the  State.    The  old  kings  were  treated 
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like  little  deities,  whose  food  and  wine  must  be  offered  on  bended  knee ; 
BOW  they  were  prelates,  whose  opinions  in  religion^  inspired  by  scliera- 
iDg  ccclegiasticB,  constitnted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  and  whose 
will  was,  preeumably,  the  will  of  God. 

The  apost^ies  And  martyrdoms  under  the  varying  forms  of  Church 
Uw,  which  followed  the  accession  of  Papist  or  Protestant  kings  and 
qneeosi  Bcrved  still  further  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  kingdouK 
nieTO  was,  indeed,  ao  "  Act  of  Toleration,"  which  permitted  Non- 
eonfomiists  to  maintain  their  own  forms  of  worship  on  condition  that 
Ibey  should  aUo  support,  financially,  the  established  religion  of  the 
Stale ;  but  in  their  eyes  its  worship  was  no  worship,  its  ministry  Avas 
DO  ministry,  its  sacraments  no  saciuuients,  w^hile,  on  the  other  hand, 
iliej  were  deoounced  by  the  Church  party  as  rebels,  blasphemers, 
reprobates,  in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  and  in  danger  of  eternal 
damnation. 

One  deep  and  lasting  impression,  however,  was  ntade  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  England  by  these  politico-religious  oscillations,  namely :  hatred 
of  the  Pope.  The  reign  of  "bloody  Mary,'*  from  1553  to  1558,  when 
Papacy  was  the  State  religion,  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  English  people 
to  ioeh  a  degree  that  on  her  death  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
last'iuuned  year,  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  was  substantially  com- 
plete, and  to  this  day  the  party  cry  of  "  No  Pui*erv  ! ''  will  rouse  the 
blood  of  English  artisans  and  peasants,  and  call  forth  ringing  cheers 
from  alinoit  aiiV  great  jissembly  of  free-born  Britons,  Bnt  the  value 
of  hatrod  a0  a  saving  grace,  even  though  it  be  the  hatred  of  the  Pope 
htmaelf,  cainnot  bo  very  considerable:  Protestautisni,  pure  and  simple, 
ia  ahnpljr  no  religion  at  all :  nevertheless,  protesting  and  hating  is  so 
Qiidi  easier  than  praying  and  loving  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
anti-popery  had  oome  to  be  considered  a  form  of  religious  faith,  and 
Pteleatantism  was  made  to  cover  a  multiiude  of  sins. 

The  sptritQal  value  of  this  last  reformation,  or  revolution  of  the 
StaU^  religion,  may  be  estimated  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
trandtioti  took  place  from  the  extreme  Popery  of  the  reign  of  Mary  to 
Ibe  extit'ine  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth,  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  the 
Stn*  ■  '^'^  '*rT»h  sneeeeded  in  overleaping  the  gulf  without  the  loss  of 
lb'  -.     Oat  of  the  nine  thousand  four  hundred  beneficed  clergy 

«l  thr  Church  of  England,  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  quitted 
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their  offices  or  "  livings  "  rather  than  change  their  religion.*  No  won- 
der that  such  a  convenient  "  religion "  rapidly  sunk  into  contempt 
among  a  people  whose  love  of  what  is  genninej  as  opposed  to  all  preten- 
sion, is  a  well-known  national  characteristic.  The  ** Anglican  Chnrch/* 
says  one  of  its  most  eminent  bishops,  "was  an  ecclesiastical  system 
under  which  the   people   of   England   had   lapsed   into  heathenism, 
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OP  a  state  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it.'*     But  what  else  was 

be  expected  from  a  Church  whose  constitution  was  a  pohtical  contriv-  ' 

ance  invented  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  whose  offices  were  | 

often  given  as  bribes  and  presents  from  kings  and  nobles  in  recogni-  , 

tion  of  partisan  zeal  or  family  claims,  and  whose  sacraments  even  were  j 

regained  by  the  clergy  as  exclusive  official  prerogatives  more  than  as  j 
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<yrdiiuuices  of  the  Lord!  To  seek  for  any  substantial  Cliristianity  aa 
the  product  of  such  a  Church  is  only  an  attempt  to  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 

Throughout  this  wretched  era  the  Lord  had  here  and  there  some 
faitliful  eervantfi  to  declare  his  pleasure  and  defend  his  word.  These 
God-fearing  men,  although  in  a  hopeless  minority,  lifted  up  their 
▼oioes  against  the  iniquities  of  the  time,  and  from  the  outpourings  of 
their  ahame  and  sorrow  the  most  \ivid  pictures  of  the  ii-reUgion  of  the 
^e  may  be  drawn.  It  was  an  age  that  builded  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tYTB^  but  which  avoided  the  remotest  approach  to  their  heroic  life  and 
4eatli. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  says : — 

"The  Lord's  day  is  now  the  devil's  market  day:  more  lewdness, 
more  drunkenness,  more  murders,  more  sin  is  contrived  and  committed 
on  thifi  day  than  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  together.  .  .  .  Sin, 
in  general,  has  grown  so  hardened  and  rampant  as  that  immoralities 
are  defended  ;  yea,  justified  on  principle.  Every  kind  of  sin  has  foimd 
a  writer  to  vindicate  and  teach  it,  and  a  bookseller  and  hawker  to  di- 
%'viig&  and  spread  it.^' 

Biahop  Boraet,  in  1713,  speaking  of  the  candidates  for  ordination 
in  the  State  Churchj  says ;  "  Tlie  much  greater  part  of  those  who  come 
ta  be  onhuned  are  ignorant  to  a  degree  not  to  be  apprehended  by  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  know  it.  The  easiest  part  of  knowledge  is  that 
U  which  they  are  the  greatest  strangers :  I  mean  the  plainest  parts  of 
the  Scriptimfi.^' 

Biahop  Butler,  in  the  preface  to  his  ^'  Analogy,**  which  is  itself 
a  piece  of  devout  rationalism,  declai*es  that  **  it  has  come  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Cliristianity  is  not  so  much  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but 
tlttl  it  18  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious." 

Sir  John  Barnard,  once  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  for  forty  years 
its  tvproieiitatiye  in  Parliament,  complains  that  '*  it  really  seems  to  be 
the  fimhioin  for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no  religion ;  ^'  and  Mon- 
tesqttieii,  in  his  ** Notes  on  England,*'  says,  that  "not  more  than  four 
€r  fi?e  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  regular  attendants  at 

Lacky,  in  his  work  entitled  *'  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
llocribei  the  theology  preached  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment 
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afi  little  more  than  another  form  of  mtionalism,  "  It  was,'*  says  he^ 
"  the  leading  object  of  the  skeptics  of  the  time  to  assert  the  sufficiency 
nf  Tiaturiil  rehgion.     It  wjts  the  leading  object  of  a  large  proportion  of 


tlie  divines  to  prove  that  Christianity  was  Uttle  more  than  natural  re-  J 
ligion  accredited  by  liistoric  proofs  and  enforced  by  tlie  indisputable 
eanctions  of  rewai-ds  and  piuiishments.     Beyond  a  behef  in  the  doc- 
trine of  tlie  Tj'hiity  and  a  general  acknowiedginent  of  the  veracity  of 
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tlic  gospel  narratires,  tliey  taught  little  tliat  might  not  liave  been 
iangltt  by  tlie  disciples  of  Socrates  and  Confticius," 

The  Rev.  Augostus  M.  Toplady,  himself  a  miaieter  of  the  Estab- 
Iktied  Church,  who  died  in  1778,  said,  in  a  sermon  preached  not 
lofig  before  his  death :  **  I  ^believe  no  denomination  of  professing  Ohri^ 
tians,  the  Clmrch  of  Rome  excepted,  was  so  generally  void  of  the  light 
tnd  life  of  godliness,  so  generally  destitute  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the 
graee  of  tlic  Gospel,  as  was  the  Clmrch  of  England,  considered  as  a 
hoAjy  tbcmt  fifty  years  ago.  At  tliat  period  a  oanveried  ministijr  in 
the  Establishment  was  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  comet." 

Sue])  was  the  Established  Churcli,  the  political  as  distinguished 
♦rom  tlje  spiritnal  Clmrch,  nnder  whose  anspices  in  the  eighteenth 
centuiy  tlic  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  almost  went  back  to  barbarism. 
*lf  I  had  not  been  Prime  Minister,"  said  Premier  Walpole,  "I  would 
biTo  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  and  thougli  he  neither  feared 
Sod  DOT  regarded  man,  tliis  place  in  tlie  Church  of  England  would, 
DO  doubt,  have  been  within  his  reacli  if  his  personal  ambition  had 
taken  tbat  particular  turn. 

Irrclij^iatm  Learning,— The  universities,  too,  with  all  their 
splendor  of  architecture  aud  all  their  wealth  of  endowment,  had  faUen 
into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  stagnation. 

In  1789  the  heads  of  Oxfoi'd  iemed  a  notice  complaining  of  the 
ipread  of  open  deism  among  the  students,  and  urging  that  they  be 
IT'"^-  '-*'*t*fully  instnicted  in  theology »  But  how  was  this  to  be  done? 
T  ugB  of  tlie  Christian  Fathei"s  were  too  full  of  sujiei-stition  for 

tbt  dastcal  ta&te  of  the  times ;  they  were,  therefore,  displaced  by  the 
Hterstnre  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  as  for  the  Bible  in  Greek 
and  Hrfjnew,  few  university  men  thought  the  book  worthy  their  atten- 
tkm  in  any  tongue  whatever. 

The  Btehop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  clergj'man,  says : — 

*  Kanie  me  any  one  of  the  men  famed  for  learning  in  this  or  the 
IhI  Hg©  who  have  seriously  turned  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
ScripCoraB.  .  •  .  A  happy  emendation  on  a  ptissage  in  a  pagan  writer, 
that  a  modest  man  would  blush  at,  will  do  you  more  credit  and  be  of 
more  terriee  to  you  than  the  most  useful  employment  of  your  time 
upon  the  Scriptures,  unless  you  resolve  to  conceal  your  sentiment  and 
9t>eak  alwaji  with  the  vulgar.^' 


and  pictures  licid  place  oo  drawing-room  tables  wliicli  would  now  con* 
fiign  their  publishers  to  prison;    and  even  the  mjsteries  of  religion 
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Tvere  turned  into  ribald  jeete.  One  of  tlie  most  popular  clergymen  of 
the  State  Church  bo  far  prostituted  his  literary  genius  as  to  write  a 
poetic  burlesque  on  the  last  judgment,  and  none  of  the  Church  digni- 
taries called  the  clerical  clown  to  account  for  his  impiety,  because  the 
fashionable  world  was  laugliing  at  Iiis  wit. 

The  Dissenters — that  is  to  say,  the  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, and  Baptists— though  less  conformed  to  this  world,  and  holding 
hsA  of  it  in  their  hands,  were  constrained  to  mourn  over  the  wastes  of 
on.  Many  of  their  miDisters  were  immoral  and  negligent  of  their 
ijy  spending  their  time  and  strength  in  sports  and  revels,  or  in 
bling  for  the  best  paying  pastorates  in  their  respective  churches, 
with  mndx  of  the  same  spirit  iis  that  which  they  bo  bitterly  denounced 
in  the  dergy  of  the  Established  Church, 

Surely  such  an  England  as  this  needed  a  revival  of  religion  ;  not  a 
reformation,"  which  would  merely  replace  one  State  Church  by 
another,  but  a  coming  to  the  front  of  the  divine  elements  which  priest 
craft  and  politics  had  so  long  thrast  out  of  sight. 

State  or  Relig-ioii  in  Heotland,— A  ghijiee  at  Scotland, 

where  the  Reformation, 
under  the  lead  of  grand 
old  John  Knox  had 
done  BO  great  a  work, 
shows  that  portion  of 
the  kingdom  to  have 
been  burdened  with 
over-much  theology, 
Lecky  gives  this  char- 
iicteristic  picture  of  a 
Scotch  Gongregation 
which  was  quite  driven 
out  of  the  meeting- 
house by  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  son  of 
their  old  minister,  who 
joiiN  KN'ox.  had  just  come  home  with 

latitudinarian  notions  in  his  head,  whereof  one  of  the  good 
Iders  complained  to  the  father  thus : — 
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"  That  eilly  lad  has  fashed  a'  the  congregation  wi'  his  idle  cackle  ;. 
he's  been  babbhng  the  cor  aboot  '  the  gude  and  benevolent  God ; '  and 
the  Bonb  o'  the  heathen  themsel'  will  gang  to  heaven  if  they  follow  the 
licht  o'  their  ain  consciences ;  but  not  ane  word  does  the  daft  young-  _ 
lad  ken  nor  speer  nor  say  aboot  the  gude,  coinfort^ible  doctrines  of  J 
election  J  reprobation,  original  giDj  and  faith.  Hoot,  mon ;  awa  wi'  me 
a  fellow!"  M 

If  tliis  be  a  fair  showing  of  Scotch   taste   in  religion,  it  would   ■ 
appear  that  the  epiritual  condition  of  Scotland  at  tliis  time  was  such  as- 
to  indicate  tlie  need  of  another  Reformation. 

Ireland,  whei'e,  a  few  years  later,  Methodism  won  some  of  ita 
brightest  triumphs,  was,  in  the  first  half  of  tlic  eighteenth  century, 
thought  to  be  hardly  worth  the  notice  of  polite  and  respectable  En*  ^ 
gliehmen.  Among  her  people  there  were,  indeed,  many  superior 
minds,  hut  for  the  most  part  ignorance  and  superstition  reigned 
eapreme, 

Metliofliiiiii  II  lieiicdirtiaii, — The  Methodist  revival,  which* 
must  have  been  a  gift  from  God  out  of  heaven  since  there  was  noth*a 
ing  in  the  condition  of  this  world  out  of  whicli  to  produce  it,  was  like 
a  fresh  breeze  from  tlic  north  on  a  sultry  summer's  day.     Reeking 
odors  from  all  manner  of  social  and  spiritual  decay  filled  the  air,  and 
the  few  godly  men  in  England  were  panting  for  a  pure  breath  fromj 
the  upper  heavens.     At  length  it  came,  aweeping  along  like  the  winds 
which  God  lets  loose  froui  hie;  fists*  swaying  devout  souls,  brealdn* 
down  stubborn  sinners,  spreading  confusion  where  vice  and  wealth  had 
wroug!it  together  to  build  themselves  a  tower  or  temple,  overturning 
hopes  built  on  false  foundations,  but  quencliing  not  tlie  smoking  Uny 
nor  breaking  the  liruised  ivvd.     It  was  Heaven's  bountiful  answer  tr 
the  silent  prayer  of  the  world's  great  sorrow  by  reason  of  its  great  sin 
In  the  midst  of  this  spiritual  darkness  God  mised  up  a  bishop, 
preacher,  and  a  poet ;  three  men  the  equals  of  whom  have,  probably, 
never  been  seen  in  the  world  at  once  since  the  apostolic  days :   tho-j 
bishop  was  John  Wesley,  tbe  pi-eaelier  was  George  Whitetield,  tlic 
poet  was  Charles  Wesley.     To  these  three  men,  and  those  whom  thej 
gathered  to  their  stJUidard,  did  the  Lord  commit  the  precious  work  o| 
awakening  the  British  kingdom  to  a  sense  of  God  and  duty,  and  bjr' 
them  he  wrought  a  reformation  which  stands  alone  in  British  history . 


id 
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9B  a  Spiritual  revival  of  reUgion  without  admixtui-e  of  State^iraft  or 
the  patronage  of  Parliament  or  King, 

It  has  been  lately  claimed  by  one  high  in  the  English  Church  that 
these  men  were  the  product  of  England's  ecclesiasticiil  system,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  common  judgment  of  history  against  the  State  Church 
of  their  day  has  been  unjust.*  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  car- 
of  Samson's  dead  lion  produced  the  honey  he  afterward  found  in 
it.  Nay,  rather  let  it  be  said  that  God  in  his  mercy  set  himself  to  save 
the  EngUsh  Church  from  its  death  and  corruption ;  and  that  the  Wea- 
leys  and  Whitefield  were  the  prophets  whom  he  sent  to  prophesy  to 
the  bones  of  that  valley,  and  to  raise  up  from  among  the  dead  an  ax- 
ing great  army  to  the  praise  of  his  infinite  gniee. 
*  Dcxin  StAnlej,  tt  his  Methodist  Reception  in  St.  Pauri  M.  E,  Church,  New  York,  18^9. 
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BuAitniia  Wealey.  Mother  of  Jokn  WeAUj. 

CHAPTER  IL 

THE  WESLEY   FAMILY. 

A  CAREFUL  student  of  human  natnre  lias  Buid,  *'  Wlien  God  setsi 
out  to  malco  a  great  man  he  first  makes  a  great  woman ; "  a  state- 
ment eminently  tnie  in  the  case  of  John  Wesley  ;  hnt  only  one  side  of 
the  tmth,  for  on  his  father's,  m  well  as  on  Lis  motlier's  side,  he  inherited*] 
great  talents  and  high  moral  endowments. 

The  Wesley,  or  Westley,  family  was  one  of  high  respectabihty  in  the -I 
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acmih  of  'Eof^mL  Bs  aimaib  esn  be  traced'  as  ixt  beek  as  the  four- 
teenih  eentmy,  audit  k  intoieatiiig  to  fbd  in  almost  eveiy  generatiob 
an  eiiiiiieiit  dbigymaa  aa^  Thus  in  1408  George  Westley  was 

prebendaxy  ci  Bedsmisfeer  and  Badec^Tve;   in  1481  John  WesUey, 

"bachelor  in  degrees,"  was  rector  of  Langfcon  Mabravere;  in  1497 
John  Wannedeigh  was  rector  of  Bettiscoinb;  in  1508,  John  WeDnoeley 
was  chaplain  of  PlUesdoa,  all  of  which  parishos  were  in  the  jsonntj  of 
Dorsetahire^  in  whicli,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and.tiiiity  yeaiB| 
the  name  of  the  family,  which  had  nndergone  sacli  changes  in  orthog- 
raphjj  again  appears,  begimuBg  with  Bai-tholomew  Wesley,  the  great 
grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Weeley,  rector  of  Ghamnonth  and 
Catherston,  who  gained  the  title  of  **  the  fanatical  parson"  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  State  Church  pretensioas  and  his  sacrifices  for  the 
eake  of  his  opinions.  On  the  accession  of  Ciiarles  II.  to  the  English 
throne^  Bar^olomew  Weslejj  m  well  as  hundreds  of  other  ctorgymen, 
was  ejected  from  his  '*  livingi,"  and  forbidden,  by  the  "  Five  Mile 
Act,'*  to  approach  within  that  distance  of  hia  fpnner  parishes. 

Jahn  UTestlef,  his  mn^  w-;t&  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Dtirintr  tim  rivil  wsir- the  Sfdendid  halls  and 
cbapels  on  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  lavished  untold  wealth  were 
tamed  into  store-honses,  magazines  and  barracks;  but  when  Crom- 
well became  master  of  England  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  Protector," 
the  Oxford  Colleges  were  repaired,  the  schools  re-opened,  and  this 
John  Westley,  grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  was  one  of 
the  first  as  well  as  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  admitted  thereto. 
In  1658,  the  year  of  Cromwell's  death,  he  became  the  minister  at 
Whitchurch,  a  small  market  town  in  Shropshire ;  but  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
throne  and  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  Government,  he  was 
denounced  as  one  of  Cromwell's  Puritans,  seized  by  the  State 
Church  officers,  and  carried  to  prison  at  Blandford  ;  but  so  admirable 
was  his  conduct  at  the  examination  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  parish,  his  gentleness  and  piety  having  quite  disarmed  his  envious 
and  spiteful  accusers. 

The  24th  of  August,  1662,  was  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  by  which  the  episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  fully  restored  in  the  Church,  and  by  which  all  its 
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ministers  were  required,  not  only  to  iise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  also  to  avow  their  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  therein." 

-  Mr*  Westley,  who  would  not  compromise  his  conscience  for  the 
Bake  of  his  *'  Hving,"  preached  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  Angnst  17th,  and  thenceforth  became  an  outcast  and  a  wander* 
er,  himted  from  town  to  town,  repeatedly  thmst  into  prison^  but  ever 
maintaining  his  faith  and  his  patience,  unmoved  alike  by  thi"eats  or 
promises,  preaching  the  Gospel  as  lie  could  find  opportiuiity,  and  fur* 
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niehing  an  admirable  illusti-ation  of  that  tenet  of  his  faith  entitled  "  tlie 
perseverance  of  the  saints,"  until  his  suilerings  broke  his  heart  and 
wore  out  his  Hfe,  and  he  sunk  into  a  premature  grave  about  1670,  ■ 

Such  was  the  grandfather  and  namesake  of  John  Wesley,  the  Meth- 
dist:  gentle,  incorruptible,  devout,  with  a  conscience  quick  as  the 
apple  of  an  eye,  and  with  a  most  uneonquemble  will.  He  could  not 
be  permitted  to  hold  his  place  in  the  Church  of  England — but  that  ho 
was  a  true  and  faithful  member  of  the  Churcli  in  England  there 
no  occasion  to  deny. 
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Samuel  H^eitlejr^  in  tlie  next  generation,  was  ako  a  clergymaai 
He  was  left  an  orphan  in  hiB  infancy,  which  fact  m&j  account  for 
the  slight  impression  made  upon  him  bj  the  heroic  sacrifices  and 
^sufferings  endured  by  hia  father  and  grandfather  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  conacience. 

In  the  academy  at  Hewington  Green,  a  private  school  of  the  Dii- 
.senters,  in  which  he  web  placed  to  be  trained  for  a  l^on-conforraiiit 
Tninifiter,  he  had  for  his  school-fellows  the  famous  Daniel  De  Foe, 
^and  a  lad  named  Crusoe,  after  whom  the  immortal  hero  of  the  loneiy 
islaud  waa  named.  Here  young  Westley  soon  difitinguifihed  himself 
•as  a  writer,  and  when  only  seventeen  years  of  a^  he  was  selected  to 
reply  to  certain  severe  articles  which  had  been  published  against  the 
Dissenters ;  but  the  course  of  reading  by  which  he  sought  to  prepare 
Hmself  for  his  task  had  the  opposite  effect  upon  his  mind  from  what 
ie  had  intended,  for  it  led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Establish- 
meot,  and  he  became  thenceforth  a  sturdy  defender  of  the  State 
Ohureh,  and  an  ardent  Tory  in  politics,  which  sentiraeuts  in  after 
jGSLTB  coat  him  no  little  trouble.  Knowing  the  opposition  he  was  sure 
"to  encounter  from  his  motlier,  as  well  as  fronl  an  old  auntj  who  ap- 
pears to  have  offered  an  asylum  to  the  widow  and  her  family,  and  to 
liave  been  his  patron  at  school,  young  Westley  left  her  house  one 
morning  very  early,  with  only  the  sum  of  two  pounds  and  sixteen 
^shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  started  for  Oxford,  where  he  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College,  where  in  due  time  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree. 

In  1690  he  was  ordained  as  deacon  in  the  Established  Church,  and 
presented  to  the  small  "living  "  of  South  Ormsby  by  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby.  This  nobleman,  who  owned  the  parish,  thought  to  own  its 
minister  also,  but  the  Beverend  Samuel  was  not  the  man  to  be  kept  in 
subjection,  and,  having  turned  the  marquis'  mistress  out «  f  doors,  who 
had  insisted  on  being  a  visitor  at  the  rectory,  he  himself  was  thrust  out 
■of  his  "  living,"  but  soon  afterward  obtained  the  rectorship  of  the  parish 
-of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  position  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  his  two  famous 
sons,  John  and  Charles,  were  bom ;  the  former  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1703,  and  the  latter  on  the  18th  of  December,  1708.* 

*BeT.  SttDiiel  Waslejleft  the  *'t"  out  of  the  family  name  about  the  time  of  hia  removal 
io  Ijpwiiftfa. 
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It  would  gceiu  that  the  Riilrr  of  events  was  plHuuing  these  two  men 
reral  generations  beforehatul,  and  was  carefully  developiDg  just 
tboge  elements  of  mind  and  body  wliieh  were  to  be  required  in  the 
great  mission  on  wliieli  he  had  determined  to  Bend  them.  In  the 
grandfather  of  the  Melhi»dif^t  We&ley  he  seems  to  ha\x*  arrived  at  the 
proper  pattern  for  the  great  leader,  John  Wesley,  and  in  their  father^ 
the  ideal  for  the  poet  of  this  great  revival,  Charles  Wesley ;  for  John 
(g  almost  John  Wesley  over  ugain,  while  Charles  is  the ^fae  shniU  of 
Ida  father  Samuel,  though  in  both  cases  there  is  a  very  considerable 
ascent  as  well  aa  descent. 
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SUSAKNA    ANNSSLEY. 


The  Mother  of  the  l¥e«ley».— All  writerB  of  Methodist 
history  dwell  with  rapture  ini  tlie  talents  and  virtues  of  that  admirable 
English  matron,  Mrs.  Susanna  Wesley;  while  to  the  devout  student 
thereof  the  gracious  purix^se  of  God  is  manifest  m  preparing  and  unit- 
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ing  two  such  noble  lines  of  power  and  genius  as  those  which  were 
joined  in  the  persons  of  Samnel  Westley  and  Susanna  Annesley. 

This  lady  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Eev.  Samnel  Annesley, 
XL.D.,  a  nephew  of  the  Earl  Anglesea  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  where 
Ids  studiousness  and  his  piety  were  as  admirable  as  they  were  rare. 
He  was  afterward  settled  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  in  London,  and 
was  also  appointed  lecturer  at  St.  Paul's ;  but,  being  a  Non-conformist, 
as  those  ministers  of  the  Establishment  were  called  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  he  was  ejected  from  his  prefer- 
ments, and,  being  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  he  became  a  leader  and  ben- 
efactor among  his  Non-conformist  brethren,  who,  like  him,  had  been 
driven  from  their  parishes,  but  who,  unlike  him,  were  poor. 

Singularly  enough,  his  daughter,  while  scarcely  more  than  a  child, 
passed  through  the  same  change  of  sentiment  as  that  already  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  her  future  husband.  She,  too,  had  studied  the 
controversy  between  the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  and 
had  thereby  become  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Establishment.  Thus  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  divine  purpose  that  the  great 
religious  leader,  John  Wesley,  should  not  only  inherit  that  vigor  of 
personal  opinion  which  was  the  outcome  of  English  Nonconfonnity, 
but  that  he  should  be  bom  and  reared  within  the  bosom  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church :  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten  in  tracing  liis  career  as  a 
Methodist  and  a  Churchman. 

In  the  year  1680  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  and  Susanna  Annes- 
ley were  married,  the  age  of  the  bride  being  about  twenty,  and  that  of 
the  bridegroom  about  twenty-seven.  For  about  forty  years  this  his- 
toric household  dwelt  in  the  parish  of  Epwortli,  the  father  dividing 
his  time  between  the  care  of  his  parish  and  voluminous  literary  labors, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  poetry ;  while  the  mother  kept  at  home,  guided 
the  house,  bore  children — eighteen  or  nineteen  of  them  in  all,  though 
only  ten  survived  their  infancy — trained  them  in  a  school  of  her  own, 
and  also  attended  to  such  parish  duties  as  the  frequent  absence  of  her 
husband  left  upon  her  hands.  Of  this  great  family  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters  grew  up  to  maturity.  They  all  possessed  unusual  tal- 
ents, and  all  three  of  the  sons  became  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  wife  of  a  parish  clergyman^ 
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TijKjn  a  salary  which  was  too  small  even  to  allow  his  family  proper  food 
and  clothingj  a  lady  of  delicate  health  and  of  refined  tastesj  whidi  were 
continually  eho^ked  by  the  mde  people  among  whom  she  lived,  should 
have  been  able  to  endnre  such  toik  and  privations  without  losing 
either  her  spirit  or  lier  life ;  but  in  Bpite  of  all  these  depressmg  cir- 
cumstances and  snrronndings  she  actually  l:ept  herself  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  her  college-bred  sons,  especially  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
word  and  kingdom  of  God,  that  for  years  she  was  their  acknowledged 
spiritual  counselor  and  guide.  Among  other  helpful  things  she  wrote 
for  them  some  most  admirable  expositions  of  ScripturCj  and  of  por- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  She  grounded  her  children 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning ;  trained  them  up  to  be  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and,  in  spite  of  the  continual  misfortune  which  came  upon  the 
family  because  her  husband  was  more  of  a  poet  and  a  politician  than 
was  good  for  him,  she  ever  remained  the  same  courteous,  self-poised, 
far-seeiiig,  courageous  Christian  woman, 

Mrs.  Wesley'§  Home  School.— The  family  of  the  rector 
was  the  only  one  in  the  parish  that  could  boast  of  any  learning ;  there- 
fore  if  the  children  were  not  to  grow  up  barbarians  tlaey  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, for  a  long  time  be  schooled  at  home.  This  great  task  fell 
almost  wholly  to  the  mother,  and  her  success  therein  adds  no  httle  em- 
phims  to  the  principles  on  which  she  conducted  it.  Her  theory  was 
that  even  in  babyhood  the  child  should  be  taught  that  one  lesson  which 
it  was  capable  of  learning,  namely,  submission;  the  next  lesson  was 
obedience,  that  is  to  say,  intelligent  submission  to  parental  authority ; 
the  next  lesson  was  piety,  that  is,  intelligent  and  loving  submission  to 
God.  At  five  years  old  it  was  her  rule  to  begin  their  secular  educa- 
tion, and  from  this  time  they  studied  regularly  in  the  family  school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Wesley  was  both  the  teacher  and  mother. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  whose  Irish  gallantry  no  doubt  gave  its  height- 
ened color  to  tlie  boundless  admiration  in  which  he  held  the  mother  of 
the  Wesleys,  telk  us  that  this  great  family  of  little  children  were  won- 
derfully gentle  and  poUte,  not  only  to  their  parents  and  visitors,  but  to 
each  other  mid  to  the  servants  ajs  weU ;  and  that ''  they  had  the  common 
fame  of  being  the  most  loving  family  in  the  county  of  Lincolnshire." 

Mr§.  "Wesley's  ''Coii¥€iiticle*"— A  gUmpse  of  the  illiterate 
and  ungovernable  rustics  among  whom  they  Uved  and  labored  is  given 
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IB  two  of  Mrs.  Wedey's  letters  to  her  husband,  while  he  was  absent 
for  some  months  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  Oonvocation  at 
London ;  bnt,  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  contain  an  account  of 
that  notable  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wesley  to  promote  true  religion 
in  her  own  family  and  among  her  neighbors  by  an  irregular  but  won- 
derfully efficient  means  of  grace,  to  wit,  a  private  meeting  at  the 
rectory  on  Sunday  evenings,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Wesley  herself. 

The  curate  who  assisted  the  rector  with  the  duties  of  his  two  small 
parishes,  Epworth  and  Wroote,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Wesley, 
unable  to  edify  her  husband's  people,  and,  seeing  the  attendance  at 
church  fall  off,  she  commenced  to  hold  private  meetings  for  her  own 
family,  and  such  others  as  chose  to  attend.  These  little  services  were 
similar  to  those  conducted  at  the  parish  church,  consisting  of  portions 
of  the  service  from  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a  sermon  read  by  Mrs. 
Wesley. 

Not  wishing  to  trespass  upon  her  husband's  rights  by  holding  relig- 
ious service  in  his  parish  without  his  consent,  she  wrote  to  him  de- 
scribing their  little  meetings,  and  mentioned  that  they  were  evidently 
doing  the  people  much  good. 

Mr.  Wesley  objected  to  this  singular  proceeding,  and  suggested 
that,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  having  a  sermon  read  in  public  by  a 
woman,  she  should  find  some  man  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  Wesley  replied  :  "  As  for  your  proposal  of  letting  some  other 
person  read.  Alas !  you  do  not  consider  what  a  people  these  are.  I 
do  not  think  one  man  among  them  could  read  a  sermon  without  spell- 
ing a  good  part  of  it  out.     And  how  would  that  edify  the  rest  ? " 

In  relation  to  her  husband's  objection  on  the  ground  of  her  sex, 
she  repUes:  "As  I  am  a  woman ^  so  I  am  also  mistress  of  a  large 
family.  And  though  the  superior  charge  of  the  souls  contained  in  it 
lies  upon  you^  as  head  of  the  family  and  as  their  minister^  yet  in  your 
absence  I  cannot  but  look  upon  every  soul  you  leave  under  my  care  as 
a  talent  committed  to  me  under  trust  by  the  great  -Lord  of  all  the- 
families  of  heaven  and  earth." 

When  the  attendance  at  the  little  meetings  at  the  parsonage  had 
increased  to  between  two  and  three  hundred,  the  stupid  curate,  jealous 
of  the  woman  for  having  a  larger  congregation  in  her  house  tlian  he 
could  draw  at  the  parish  church,  wrote  to  his  rector,  complaining  of 
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tliiB  disorderly  assembly^ — this  conventicle,*  as  irregular  religions  serr* 
ices  were  spitefully  called — -and  Mr.  Wesley,  whose  High-chTirch  notions 
always  lay  near  the  surface,  at  onoe  wrote  to  Ms  wife  desiring  her  to 
suspend  her  meetings. 

In  reply  Mrs,  Wesley  gives  the  following  account  of  how  she  camo 
to  hold  the  meetings : — 

"  Soon  after  you  went  to  London,  Emily  [one  of  her  daughters] 
found  in  your  study  an  account  of  the  Danish  missionaries,  which, 
having  never  seen,  I  ordered  her  to  read  to  me.  I  was  never,  I  think, 
more  affected  with  any  thing  than  with  the  relation  of  their  travels^ 
and  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  noble  design  they  were  engaged 
in.  Their  labors  refreshed  my  soul  beyond  measure,  and  I  could  not 
forbear  spending  good  part  of  that  evening  in  praising  and  adoring 
the  divine  goodness  for  inspiring  those  men  with  such  ardent  zeal  for 
His  glory,  that  they  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  all  that  is 
esteemed  dear  to  men  in  this  world  to  advance  the  honor  of  tlieir 
Master,  Jesus. 

**  For  several  days  I  could  think  or  speak  of  little  else.  At  last  it 
came  into  my  mind  :  Tliough  I  am  not  a  man  nor  a  rmrmter  of  the 
Gospel,  and  so  cannot  be  employed  in  such  a  worthy  employment  as 
they  were,  yet  if  my  licart  were  Bmcerely  devoted  to  God,  and  if  I 
were  inspired  with  a  tme  zeal  for  his  glory  and  did  really  desire  the 
salvation  of  souls,  I  might  do  somewhat  more  than  I  do,  I  thought  I 
might  live  in  a  mom  exemplary  matincr  in  some  things.  I  might  pray 
more  for  the  people  and  speak  with  more  warmth  to  those  with  whom 
I  bave  an  opportunity  of  eonvei'sing. 

"  However,  I  resolved  to  begin  \rith  my  own  children  ;  and  acxjord- 
ingly  I  proposed  and  observed  the  following  method :  I  take  such  a 
proportion  of  time  as  I  can  best  spare  every  night  to  discourse  with 
each  child,  by  itself,  on  something  that  relates  to  its  principsU  coucenus. 
On  Monday  I  talk  with  Molly;  on  Tuesday  with  Hetty;  Wednesday 
with  Nancy;  Thui-sday  with  *Jackey;'  ["Jackey"  Wesley!  who, 
since  that  day,  ever  conceived  of  John  Wesley  as  a  bnyl]   Friday 

■The  Himous  "  Gonrentido  Act"  was  passed  by  the  British  Pailianncnt  m  1664.  It  for- 
bade the  aAsemblj  <yt  more  than  fire  persons  besides  the  re»ideiit  metubera  vd  a  family  for 
any  religious  purpose  not  according  to  the  Bcwk  of  Common  Prnjfep.  Mra,  Wesley's  conven- 
ticle wo.*"^  howe'^er,  strictly  according  to  tbat  book,  for  she  used  no  other  serrioe  than  that 
In  III  doH  n  in  it. 
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witli  Patty;  Saturday  with  Charles;  and  with  Emily  and  Sukey 
together  on  Sunday. 

^  With  those  few  neighbors  who  then  came  to  me  I  then  discoursed 
more  fully  and  afiEectionately  than  before.  I  chose  the  best  and  most 
swakenii^  sermons  we  had,  and  I  spent  time  with  them  in  such  exer- 
<dses.  Since  this  our  company  has  increased  every  night ;  for  I  dare 
deny  none  that  asks  admittance.  Last  Sunday  I  belieye  we  had  above 
two  hundred,  and  yet  many  went  away  for  want  of  room. 

'^But  I  never  durst  positively  presume  to  hope  that  Qoi  would 
make  use  of  iim  as  an  instrument  in  doing  good ;  the  furthest  I  durst 
go  was — ^It  may  be :  who  can  tell  f " 

After  mentioning  the  good  which  had  been  done — among  other 
things,  that  the  meeting  had  wonderfully  conciliated  the  minds  of  the 
people  toward  their  pastor  and  his  family,  so  that  they  could  now 
Uve  in  peace  among  them — ^Mrs.  Wesley  closes  with  these  wifely  and 
Ohristian  sentences : — 

^If  you  do,  after  all,  think  fit  to  dissolve  this  assembly,  do  not  tell 
me  that  you  desire  in^  to  do  it,  for  that  wiU  not  satisfy  my  conscience. 
But  send  me  joxaposUvoe  comrrumd  in  suchyW^  amd  eaopress  terms  as 
may  absolve  me  from  all  guilt  and  punishment  for  neglecting  this 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  when  yon  and  I  shall  appear  before  the 
great  and  awful  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ." 

Such  dutiful  words  from  his  \vife  and  parishioner,  which  at  the 
same  time  brought  the  rector  face  to  face  with  God,  and  challenged 
hJTn  to  exercise  his  right  and  power  with  the  same  obedient  heart 
toward  bis  superior  as  that  she  held  toward  hers,  seems  to  have  given 
a  new  turn  to  the  argument,  and  to  liave  left  the  victory  with  the 
woman;  for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  rector's  objections,  and 
^*The  Society,"  as  Mrs.  Wesley  named  her  assembly,  continued  its 
lueetings  until  the  rector's  return. 

Epworth  Politics. — The  sharpness  and  i>ower  of  this  lady's 
mind  is  suggested  by  her  reference  to  the  fact  that  her  "  conventicles  " 
had  been  the  means  of  establishing  peaceful  relations  between  the 
family  of  the  rector  and  the  people  of  the  parish.  This  was  touching 
her  husband  in  a  vital  spot ;  for  his  political  partisanship  had  kept  the 
parish  in  a  ferment  of  sullen  ugliness  which  sometimes  broke  out  into 
open  violence  against  the  rector  and  his  family. 
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The  bitterness  of  the  quarrels  between  tlie  two  factions  into  wMdb 
tlic  parisli  and  the  kingdom  were  divided  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
at  the  present  daj.  The  reigning  King  was  William  III,,  Prince  of 
Orange^  who,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  tlic  eldest  daughter  of  King 
James  II.,  had  come  over  from  the  Dutch  Netherlands  at  the  invita* 
tion  of  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  in  England,  and  possessed 
liijnself  of  the  throne  which  James,  on  account  of  his  tyranny  in  the 
interests  of  the  Papists,  had  been  eompellcd  to  alidieate. 


v:^^ 


THE    YOUNG    l^KETENDEK. 


James  IT,  wm  now  dead,  and  the  Papist  party  in  England,  called 
Jacobites,  claimed  to  Iiold  allegiance  to  his  sou,  known  in  history  n» 
the  **  Young  Pretender,"  in  wliose  interest  the  Jacobites  were  contin- 
nalJy  platting  and  planning  for  another  revohition,  with  a  view  to 
set  up  the  Komish  Church  again  as  the  Chnrch  of  England.  The 
Epworth  rector  was  a  firm  supporter  of  William  and  Mary,  but  his 
wife,  although  as  good  a  Protestant  as  liiniself,  did  not  believe  in  the 
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legitimacy  of  their  title,  though  she  prudently  kept  her  opimon  to 
beiself. 

One  day  at  famil}"  worship  tho  rector  noticed  that  his  wife  did  not 
nj  **Aracn"  in  the  proper  place  after  the  form  of  prayer  for  the 
king  mnd  royal  family,  and  when  tlie  service  was  over  he  straightway 
inquired  the  reason. 

**  I  do  not  beliove  in  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  said  Mrs. 
Wesley,  This  raided  the  patriotic  wrath  of  her  husband,  who  instantly 
replied  :• — 

**  If  we  have  two  kings  we  must  have  two  beds."  And  he  actually 
left  his  &mily  and  his  parish  and  remained  away  fron>  them  for  more 
than  half  a  year,  till  Queen  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  exiled 
Jazneo  II.,  came  to  the  throne,  in  whose  title  both  the  liiisband  and  tho 
wife  believed;  whereupon  the  family  was  onco  more  united. 

If  the  learned  and  pious  rector  of  the  parish  could  make  such  an 
Qxliibition  of  bad  temper  over  a  difference  of  political  opinion  in  his 
own  hauadiold,  what  might  not  be  expected  of  the  mbble  in  the  wild 
excitements  of  festivals  and  elections  ? 

Jk  Brand  Plucked  rroni  the  Burning.— The  parish  of 
£pirorth  wis  divided  against  itself,  and  so  wild  was  the  ^eal  of  the 
Jaooliilei  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Orangemen  on  the  other  that  it 
often  broke  out  into  deeds  of  violence. 

The  election  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  in  May,  1705,  was  very 
bitter  and  exciting.  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  with  more  valor  than  discre- 
tion, entered  warmly  into  the  contest  in  support  of  the  candidate  of 
tbe  Orangemen,  who  wa^,  nevertheless,  defeated ;  and,  on  his  return 
:60Qi  the  poQing*plaoe  at  the  county-seat,  the  Epworth  Jacobites  cele- 
bfttted  tlieir  victory  by  raising  a  mob,  which  surrounded  the  reetory 
and  leetiC  up  a  din  of  drums,  shouts,  noise  of  fire-arms,  and  such  like, 
till  after  midnight. 

The  next  evemng  one  of  the  mob,  passing  the  yard  where  the 
reelar i  children  were  playing,  cried  out,  "  O  ye  devils  t  we  will  come 
and  tnra  ye  all  out  of  doors  a-begging,  shortly ;"  a  threat  which  mnst 
have  had  a  atrange  wgnificance  to  tlic  Wesleys,  whoso  fathers  had 
foflered  that  idontioal  outrage  at  the  hands  of  tlio  Clmrcli  to  which 
the  rector  wia  now  devoting  liis  tongue  and  his  pen.  It  would  have 
liccn  •^an  eye  for  an  eye  "  if  the  Jacobites  had  been  able  to  execute 
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their  tjji'eat  by  means  of  another  revolution ;  but  as  they  were  not  they 
kept  up  an  infamous  style  of  pei-secutionj  stabbing  the  rector's  cowb, 
cutting  off  a  leg  of  his  dog,  withholding  his  tithes^  arresting  and 
thrusting  him  into  jail  for  small  debts,  and  finaUy,  after  one  or  two 
unfiuccessful  attempts,  burning  the  rectory  to  the  ground,  and  fulfill- 
ing their  threat  of  turmng  liim  and  his  family  out  of  doors. 
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A  BRAKB  PLUCKED  FBOH   THB   BUBNIHO. 


This  liist  event  occurred  when  his  son  John  was  about  six  yeais 
<»Id.  In  the  dead  of  a  winter's  night  the  father  wafi  awaiened  by  the 
dre  coming  into  his  chamber  through  the  thatched  roof,  and,  hastily 
arousing  hia  family,  they  fled  down  stairs,  and  with  great  difficulty 
•escaped  with  their  hves.  By  some  mischance  little  John  was  left 
behind,  fast  asleep ;  but  being  awakened,  he  sprang  to  the  window  and 


• 

hogm  to  erf  toarht^  It  was  too  kt^;  tiba  luniao  was  filled  witli 
<moln,ftiHl  flame;  there  was  not  time  to  fatdi  a  ladder, and  tiha  famtie 
frther  tried  in  Tain  to  aaeend  the  8lai7%  but  ihqr  were  alieaid^  too  hat 
.goae  to  support  his  wd|^t;  and,  half  dead  with  sofbealiciiaiidfraiKtie 
with  dislraMy  he  f eU  on  his  knees  and  eommended  his  pdor  lost  boy  to 
'GoiL  Bnt  meanwhile  a  stoat  man  had  placed  himself  sgainst  the  wall 
of  the  hoDsei  and  another  had  dimbed  upon  his  shooldersi  and  little 
-Jack^  leaping  into  his  anns^'was  xeseoed  out  of  the  reiy  jaws  of  tlio 
4ame.    The  next  instant  the  whole  blading  mass  of  the  roof  fell  in. 

This  fire  oeeoned  in  the  year  1709.  The  letters  of  Mrs.  Wesley 
to  her  hnsband,  above  quoted,  bear  the  dates  of  February  Gth  and 
18th,  171^  whereby  it  would  appear  diat  the  wrath  <tf  their  enemies 
liad  f oDowed  tfaeaa  year  after  year  until,  in  the  absence  of  the  rector, 
Ikis  wife^  under  die  Ueesing  of  Ood,  so  established  her  infiumce  with 
the  people  as  to  briog  tliein  In  erowds  to 'the  rectory  for  pmyer  and 
instruct  johj  thus  becoming  the  real  preacher  of  the  GoSpol  of 'peace; 
After  wliiob  time  there  is  no  further  rdoord  of  ill-will  on  tbb  part  of 
tie  Epworth  people  toward  tlicir  pastor  or  his  family*  . 

John  Wcalcy,  in  after  yearSj  was  always  deeply  affected  by  this 
narrow  escape  from- so  terrible  a  death,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  picture 
irhich  was  painted  to  commemorate  the  event  he  wrote  the  significant 
words: — 

"  Is  not  this  a  h'ond  plucked  from  the  hummg  f  " 

The  notable  success  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  "  Society,"  as  appears  from 
her  letter  to  her  husband,  above  quoted,  in  harmonizing  her  hu&- 
l)and'3  parish,  after  years  of  such  confusion  and  violence,  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  her  course  whicli  could  not  be  overthrown.  It  was 
evide:it  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  her  patron  and  defender ; 
and,  what  is  especially  noticable,  she  understood  how  to  use  the  fact  of 
her  wonderful  success  without  descending  to  spiteful  personalities  in 
her  discussions  with  her  husband,  or  even  abating  one  jot  of  the  wifely 
-duty  and  respect  which  she  owed  to  him.  John  Wesley  was  afterward 
distinguished  for  his  almost  inimitable  skill  as  a  logician,  who  could 
win  a  victory  in  a  debate  with  fewer  words  and  in  better  temper  than 
4uiy  other  man  of  his  time.  Is  it  not  plain  that  this  amiable  sharpness 
4Uid  this  logical  power  were  among  his  birth  inheritances  from  his 
admirable  mother! 
6 
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Siiiiiiicl  IVesley  a»  an  Aiithar.— The  father  of  the  Wes^ 
leys  was  a  poetj  aad,  according  to  liis  theory,  poetiy  and  poverty  natu- 
rally went  hand  in  hand.  His  first  curacy  in  London  yielded  him  only 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  but  to  this- 
he  added  tliirty  pounds  more  by  his  literary  work,  and  on  tliis  slender 
income  he  married  Susanna  Anneslcy— K>ne  of  the  most  sensible  things 
recorded  of  him— and  Hved  in  lodgings  until  he  received  the  *' living''^ 
of  South  Ormsby,  worth  about  fifty  pounds  a  year.  M 

In  1693  he  pubUslxed  the  first  of  his  large  poetic  works,  entitled^  " 
**  The  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Loi'd  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  A  Heroic 
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Poem  in  Ten  Books;  Dedicated  to  Her  Most  Sacred  Majesty  [Qneoit 
Mary] ;  Attempted  by  Siimuel  Wesley,  Rector  of  South  Ormsby,  in 
the  County  of  Lincoln.'*  This  poem,  however  valueless  in  itself, 
earned  for  him  the  favor  of  liis  queen,  who  the  next  year  returned  hia^' 
compliment  by  conferring  on  him  the  **  living"  of  Epworthi  and' 
afterwards  that  of  Wrootc,  a  poor  little  village  a  few  miles  distant,  both 
together  worth  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Tliese^ 
livings  he  held  till  his  denth;  which  event  oecnrred  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1T35,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  and  in  the  thirty* 
ninth  year  of  his  service  as  rector  of  the  parish  of  Epworth- 
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Tn  WnuBT  FamHiT.  75* 

Hit  odittr  worin  are  more  lemaikable.  fdir  kogth  than  digpUb^  and 
of  thi  fait  maas  of  liqniiiiig  rabUah  idiioh  be  tbrew  off  onfy  a  fair 
t  Iwfe  fomid  phn  eren  ia  the  Hjnm  booka  paUuihad  Iqr  Ua' 


Ha  poawaaed  to  a  notable  dqgree  the  power  of  paraiatep*  menttf 
^^pBeatioPi  nA  wbat  niajbe  called  the  meohaiiioal  bUH  of  Tandll- 
^atloii,  but  iviflMit  that  dhrifie  apH^^temneiit  and  that  ereatiTe  po^Krer 
in  which  oonaiati  the  meaanraileBa  diflEeieiioe  between  a  aaered  poetand 
a  beater  of  xbgrmea. 

Tba  Bar.  Samnol  Wedey  ia  entidod  to  no  amaU  honor  for  beiiig 
one  of  die  fint  men  in  England  to  pensoive  the  opportuni^  and  doty 
of  eaitjing  the  Ctoapd  into  foreign  parts.  He  even  wrote  oat  a  plan 
fiva  gieit  ijitam  of  Britmh  miadonary  colonies  or  aetdamants  in 
Indja^  Cliina^  Abysginia,  md  in  the  idanda  of  St  Helena^  Bt  Thomas^ 
etc.,  wliidi  plan  waa  approved  hj  the  Bishop  of  Tonlc;  bat  for  ^fint  ci 
'  Hil^ionarj  spirit  among  tlie  Kn^^ish  dargy  this  adiamiy  which'  Adam 
Clarke  declares  was  siicli  m  wif^  easily  luiTe  been  canied  into  exeea- 
I  tioD,  was  suffered  t^  fall  to  th0groandr-4mt  not  to  perish,  for  his  sons, 
John  and  Charles,  inherited  his  missionary  zeal,  and  their  labors,  with 
God's  bleasingi  have  resulted  in  a  scheme  of  evangelization  which  has 
belted  the  earth  with  Methodist  drcaits  and  stations,  and  which  will 
never  be  snspended  till  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the 
salvation  of  our  God. 

Witli  the  other  members  of  the  Wesley  family  this  volume  has 
little  concern.  Samnel,  the  eldest  son,  became  a  learned  and  respect- 
able minister  in  the  Established  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  thought 
himsftlf  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  extravagancies  of  his 
younger  brothers ;  of  the  daughters,  the  most  of  whom  grew  up  to  l)e 
brilliant  and  talented  women,  those  who  care  to  know  more  can  find 
what  little  there  is  on  record  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  "  Wesley  Family." 

Use  Ciharter  Hooae  School.— At  tlie  age  of-  eleven 
"Jackey**  Wesley,  after  five  years'  tuition  in.  the  home  school  taught 
by  his  mother,  which  was  by  far  tlie  best  institution  of  learning  he 
ever  attended,  was  placed  at  the  Charter  House  School  in  London.* 

*Tlie  name  of  thli  lehool  Is  deriTed  as  follows:  In  the  days  when  the  monaateriea 
of  Snglaiid  were  numerons,  rich,  and  powerfal,  the  order  of  Carthusian  monks  eHUb- 
lla^bed  a  nooasteij  on  this  site  which  thej  caUed  a  Chartreuse,  the  name  glren  to  their 
veUglone  honsea  in  the  ruions  parts  of  Smrope ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlil.  this  munas- 
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In  this  scLoo!  the  law  of  the  strongest  prevailed.  All  sorts  of  petty 
tyrannies  were  practiced  by  the  big  boys  upon  the  little  ones,  and 
'*  Jackcy**  Wesley  was  no  exception  to  their  rule.  The  regular  rations 
issued  to  the  boys  included  me^t  as  well  as  bread,  but  the  big  boys, 
iike  so  many  big  dogs,  would  pounce  upon  the  little  chaps  as  they 
came  from  the  cook's  house  with  their  rations  in  their  hands,  and 
rob  them  of  their  meat,  thus  forcing  them  to  become  vegetarians 
in  spite  of  themselves,  until  they  became  strong  enough  to  fight 
for  their  meat,  and  later  on  for  that  of  their  juniors  also. 


lUK    CltAKTEK    UOUSK   SCHOOL, 

Such  outrages  have  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  hardship 
which  this  injustice  inflicts  is  useful  in  teaching  the  small  boy  to  be 
patient  under  riiflSculties,  and  to  make  the  best  of  misfortunes ;  but 
there  is  Uttle  said  concerning  the  savagery  which  is  produced  anion^ 
the  larger  ones  by  tliis  abuse  of  those  whom  circumstunces  have  placed 

tery  shiLred  the  fate  of  many  otbers^  and  the  rtiins  of  it  were  at  leiigth  purchased  hy  Thmnui 
Sutton,  who  repaired  the  ediflec  and  built  a  hospital,  and  established  a  school  ibereiti^  uii 
whose  double  foundation  or  endowment  eighty  peosioners  of  not  leas  than  fifty  years  of  rt>^ 
uid  forty-two  boys  as  ch.irity  scholars,  wore  to  be  maintained.  The  allowance  from  the 
endowcoent  to  each  Bi;holar  was  forty  potinda  a  joikr^  and  it  waa  no  small  piece  of  good  for< 
tune  to  the  £p worth  rector  to  Becure  one  of  (hoM  echolarehips  for  Mb  Bon  John. 
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in  tbeir  power.  If  the  theory  of  these  great  Bcboole  were  to  train 
llie  Touth  of  England  to  submit  xincomplainingly  to  the  impositions 
of  onjufit  laws  or  the  tyranny  of  usurped  authority,  nothing  oonld 
be  better  adapted  to  that  end  than  the  system  above  mentioned. 
But  **  Jackey  "  managed  to  thrive  in  spite  of  his  tormentors :  taking  a 
run  every  morning  three  times  around  the  ample  play-groimdfi,  accord- 
ing to  hifi  father's  direction,  and  eating  his  ration  of  bread  with  a  good 
ippetite,  sharpened  by  the  sight  of  some  tall  young  gentleman  (?)  de- 
vouring two  cold  cuts  of  boiled  beef  or  roast  mutton,  the  one  being  his 
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Uy  right,  the  other  "by  conquest'* — a  phrase  which  the  British  iiatii*  i 
has  done  so  much  to  translate  from  robbery  into  heroism. 

Two  years  later  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  was  sent  to  school  at 
Westminster,  where  his  brother  Samuel  was  one  of  the  ushers,  as  cer- 
tain of  the  younger  assistant  teachers  were  called,  and  who  paid  the 
cost  of  his  younger  brother's  course  of  study.  Little  Charles  was  a 
spirited  lad,  well  knit,  active,  and  afmid  of  nothing,  which  qualities 
not  only  made  hiiu  a  favorite — for  boys  are  always  hcn^worsliipcrs — 
[but  gained  him  the  title  of  "captain  of  the  school."     His  leadership, 
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however,  was  of  a  different  sort  from  that  which  would  have  lod  him 
to  rob  his  inferiors,  cringe  to  his  superiors,  and  fight  his  eqnals ;  he 
had  a  heroic  spirit,  and  was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  admirable  '^  History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism," 
mentions  a  case  in  point : — **  There  was  a  Scotch  laddie  at  school, 
whose  ancestors  had  taken  sides  with  the  Pretender,  as  the  papist 
claimant  to  the  throne  was  called,  and  who,  in  consequence,  was  greatly 
persecuted  by  the  other  boys ;  but  the  '*  captain  "  took  him  under  his 
own  special  diarge ;  defended  him,  fought  for  him,  and  saved  him 
from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  life  of  intolerable  misery. 
This  lad  was  James  Murray,  afterward  the  great  Baron  Mangfield, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England." 

While  Charles  Wesley  was  a  pupil  at  Westminster  a  wealthy  Irish 
gentleman,  Garret  Wesley,  Esq.,  wrote  to  the  Eev.  Samuel  Wedey  in- 
quiring if  he  had  a  son  named  Charles ;  giving  out  that  he  wished  to 
adopt  a  boy  of  that  name.  The  result  was  that  for  some  years  the 
school  bills  of  the  lad  were  paid  on  the  stranger's  account  by  his  sup- 
posed agent  at  London ;  but  when  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
young  man  himself  whether  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  the  adopted  son  of 
Garret  Wesley,  or  stay  in  England  and  take  his  chances  as  the  son  of  a 
poor  clergyirian,  he  made  choice  of  the  latter,  a  decision  which  his 
brother  Jolin  called  a  "  fair  escape ; "  and  another  boy  became  the  heir 
of  the  Irish  Wesley's  name  and  fortune.  This  was  Richard  Colley 
Wesley,  afterward  Lord  Mornington,  and  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whose  name  stands  in  the  army  list  of  1800  as  "  The  Hon. 
Arthur  Wesley,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Eegiment;" 
more  commonly  written  "  Wellesley,"  which  is  only  a  modem  corrup- 
tion of  the  name,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  suspicion  of 
relationship  between  the  Irish  duke  and  the  Methodist  reformers. 


WEST   FKQKT   OF   CHRIST   CHTKCH    COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

CIIAPTEK    IIL 
THE  HOLY  CLUB. 

rtlie  year  1720  John  Wesley,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  ad- 
mhled  to  Obrist  Church  Ck)Uege)  Oxford,  to  which  college  his 
bothier  Ohirles  f oUowed  him  six  years  after. 

The  excellent  uae  he  had  made  of  his  time  at  the  Charter  Honae 
gainod  for  him  a  high  poaition  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  he  soon  be- 
CBiie  quite  famous  for  his  learning  in  the  classics,  and  especially  for 
Ml  iletn  in  logic*  But  Christ  Church  was,  and  still  is,  the  most  ariato* 
tntUf  fi&hionable,  and  luxurious  of  all  the  Oxford  colleges^  whose  ordl- 
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uary  function  is  to  give  a  mild  Bcholastic  flavor  to  the  manners  of  the- 
prospective  noblemen  of  the  realm,  and  was,  therefore,  ill  adapted  to- 
train  a  religious  leader  for  his  work. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  surprised  at  the  extent  to  whicti  all  manner 
of  dissipations,  among  which  drinking  and  gambling  were  only  the 
least  disgraceful,  prevailed  at  this  central  seat  of  British  learning. 
For  a  time  young  Wesley  was  carried  by  the  current  out  of  his- 
moral  latitude;  but  not  for  long.  Ever  since  his  rescue  from  the 
flames  his  mother  had  felt  impressed  to  devote  herself  with  special 
care  to  tlie  training  of  this  son,  toward  whom  there  is  in  the  family 
records  a  slight  tinge  of  favoritism,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  presenti- 
ment in  the  mind  of  that  good  woman  of  certain  great  things  which 
lay  before  him.  In  her  private  journal  these  words  occur  with  refer- 
ence to  liim,  written  not  very  long  after  the  lire  at  the  rectory : — "And 
I  do  intend  to  be  more  particulai-ly  careful  of  tlie  soul  of  this  cliild 
that  Thou  hast  so  mercifully  provided  for,  than  ever  I  have  been;, 
tliat  I  may  do  my  endeavor  to  instill  into  his  mind  the  principles  of 
tliy  true  religion  and  virtue.  Lord,  give  me  grace  to  do  it  sincerely 
and  pnidently,  and  bless  my  attempts  with  good  success." 

Although  Jolm  was  saved  through  his  mother's  teachings  and  in 
answer  to  her  prayere  from  falling  into  outward  sins,  the  religious 
nature  which  he  possessed  did  not  very  strongly  manifest  itself  untD 
sometime  in  his  twentyrsecond  year.  Six  years  at  the  Charter  House, 
with  its  classics  and  its  ruffianism,  and  live  years  at  Christ  Church 
College,  with  its  aristocratic  iniquity,  were  not  calculated  to  keep  ahve 
the  memory  of  the  godly  trainin<^  which  he  received  at  home.  He 
confesses  himself  to  have  lost  his  childisli  religion  and  to  have  become 
"a  sinner,"  but  not  to  any  desperate  degree;  for  the  heavy  sinning  at 
Oxford  implied  heavy  expense,  and  young  Wesley  was  a  poor  man'a 
son,  who  could  not  afford  to  be  fashionably  wicked,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  that  desire.  We  hear  now  and  then  of  his  debts,  a  frequent 
topic  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Wesley  family ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
his  poverty  proved  his  protection,  and  helped  to  develop  the  grace  of 
frugality  for  which  he  afterward  became  conspicuous. 

Wesley  Ordained. — In  Januarj^  1725,  being  then  twenty- 
two  yeai-s  of  age,  he  writes  to  his  father  for  aJ\  ice  as  to  whether  ho 
should  apply  for  ordination  in  the  Established  Church ;  he,  like  all  the 
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rvf4  of  the  male  Wcslcja,  taking  to  the  priesthood  with  a  hereditaiy 
instlfict ;  and  in  the  correspondence  there  is  a  hint  that  he  had  been 
the  eubjoct  of  sotue  epiritual  awakening,  and  was  looking  toward  a 
clerical  life  not  only  as  a  means  of  living,  bnt  as  a  safeguard  against 
bahita  of  sin  in  whieh  he  waa  fearful  of  becoming  confirmed,  I 

His  father  repliefl  that  there  is  no  liiirm  tn  trying  to  obtain  holy 

orden  with  a  riew  to  a  respectable  Hvelihood,  "but  that  the  principal 

,fpring  and  motive  must  certainly  i>e  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service 

of  the  Clinrch  in  the  edification  of  our  neighbor.     And  woe  to  him 

who,  with  any  meaner  leading  view,  attempts  so  sacred  a  \rork," 

lim  tnrither  M'Htes  Itlm  as  fol!o\rs:— 

Ef WORTH,  Fi^ruaiy  2B,  1725, 
DSAlt  Jaciuet: — TLie  ttlU^r&iion  iti  your  temper  h&s  occiLBioued  mo  mnch 
ipteiiiaiioti.  ],  whn  am  Apt  to  be  sanguiaOf  hope  it  taaj  proceed  ivtua  the 
iipcfktSoa  of  0od*8  Holy  Spirit;  that  by  taking  away  your  relish  of  seusnal 
er  M  '  i:'  nts  he  mftT  prepure  and  dispose  your  oiind  for  a  more  i^riotis  and  Hose 
•pplication  to  thingv  of  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  nature.  ...  I  heartily 
with  yoa  would  now  enter  upon  a  serious  examination  of  yourself,  that  you  may 
know  whether  you  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  salvation.  If  you  have,  the 
litisliiction  of  knowing  it  would  abundantly  reward  your  pains;  if  not,  you  will 
find  a  more  reasonable  occasion  for  tears  than  can  be  met  with  in  a  tragedy. 

Now  I  mention  this,  it  calls  to  mind  your  letter  to  your  father  about  taking 
Qffdera.  I  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  liked  the  proposal  well,  but  it  is  an 
^nhmppinean  almost  peculiar  to  our  family  that  your  father  and  I  seldom  think 
%Iike.  I  mpproTe  the  disposition  of  yonr  mind,  and  think  the  sooner  you  are  a 
deaeon  the  better,  becaasc  it  may  be  nn  inducement  to  greater  application  in  the 
9Cady  of  practical  divinity,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  the  best  study  for 
candidates  for  orders.  Mr.  Wesley  dilTcrs  from  me,  and  would  engage  you,  I 
iMliere,  in  critical  learning,  which,  though  incidentally  of  use,  is  in  no  wise 
ynferable  to  the  other.  I  earnestly  pray  Qod  to  avert  that  great  evil  from  you 
€if  engaging  in  trifling  studies  to  the  neglect  of  sucli  as  are  absolutely  necessary. 
I  dare  advise  nothing.  God  Almighty  direct  and  bless  you.  I  wish  all  to  be 
well.     Adien,  Sdsanna  Wesi^ey. 

One  of  the  most  sncccssfnl  educators  in  America  has  said  that 
**one  great  want  of  onr  times  is  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  useless 
knowledge.^  Mrs.  Wesley  in  her  day  was  evidently  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. With  the  constant  example  before  her  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
fcnins  wasting  his  lifetime  in  "beating  rhymes,"  delving  in  Oriental 
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literature  to  the  neglect  of  the  souk  in  his  parifili,  turning  the  Gospel 
into  a  **  heroic  poem,"  and  grinding  out  pions  or  classic  platitudes 
m  verse  on  every  sort  of  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful 
motive  with  her  in  her  efforts  to  prevent  her  sons  from  "  engaging  in 
trifling  studies/'  Fortunately  for  John,  he  eschewed  the  counsel  of 
his  father  and  followed  the  advice  of  his  mother,  plunging  into  the 
study  of  **  practical  divinity,"  including  guch  books  as  Thomas  a  Keni 
pis  on  **  The  Imitation  of  Christ/-  Taylor's  *'  Holy  Living  and  Dying/' 
«txjt ;  and  in  the  following  September  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
Established  Church, 

John  Tl^enley;  '*  Sometime  Fellow  ofliineoln  Col 

lege,^' — In  I7'2(j  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  twelve  Fel- 
lowships of  Lincoln  College,  one 
of  the  small  est  J  poorest,  and  most 
scholarly  of  the  nineteen  colleges 
which  are  comprised  in  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  tlnthcr  he 
at  once  removed,  glad  to  escape 
from  his  surroundings  at  Christ 
Church,  and  happy  now  in  hav- 
ing a  permanent  means  of  sup- 
[>ort  which  would  permit  Inm  to 
devote  Ids  life  to  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  minister  and  scholar. 

Some  of  tlie  Fellowships  in  the 
rich  colleges  at  Oxford  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds;  those  at  Lincob  College,  however,  were  far  less 
valuable,  hut  ample  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 

The  position  of  Fel  ow  was  both  honorable  and  easy.  Its  dutiai 
consisted  in  residing  m  the  college,  taking  such  pai-t  qb  might  be 
agreeable  in  the  general  management  of  its  affairs,  and  helping  to 
maintain  the  college  dignity  by  a  life  of  learned  leisure ;  it  was,  in  a 
word,  a  scholastic  sinecure,  requiring  i^omc  distinguished  merit  to 
obtain  it,  continuing  until  death,  marriage,  or  the  presentation  of  some 
fat  '*  living,"  requiring  little  other  college  labor,  except  drawing  the 
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Reiidowment  money  from  the  college  bursar,  and  epending  it  in  a 
manner  becoming  a  gentleman.  For  a  man  of  Wesley's  turn  of  mind 
this  wag,  indeed,  a  paradise.  No  more  debts  to  haunt  him ;  no  more 
bardena  to  lay  upon  bis  poor  father;  an  assured  poaition  among 
EcigUah  scholars,  and  a  comfortable  home  for  life  in  the  midst  of 
the  best  helps  to  learning  then  to  be  found  in  the  world.  His  ordi- 
oalion  gave  him  additional  respectability  and  influence;  it  would, 
aboy  secure  for  him  a  chance  of  succeeding  to  some  of  the  small 
t**liTOig8*'Jn  the  gift  of  the  college,  provided  he  wished  to  remain  a 
^  Fellow,*'  or  perhaps  open  up  his  way  to  an  ample  benefice  in  caae 
b9  wished  to  become  rector  of  a  pariah  and  make  a  start  in  the  race  for 
episcopal  honors. 

Tliere  was  great  rejoicing  at  tlie  Epworth  rectory  over  the  news 
tliat  "Jackey  "  had  gained  a  Fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  event  served  to 
petpalnate  the  clerical  and  scholarly  lienors  of  the  family,  and  would 
add  to  their  income,  if 
ta  no  other  way,  by  re- 
liering  them  of  the  sup- 
port of  tliifi  member  of 
the  &iiiily.    Now  pcr- 

j      liaps  mother  and  daugh- 

^Hier  might  clothe  them- 

^Bielras  decently  as  be- 

^■«uAe     their     station, 

^P  which  they  hitherto 
had  been  prevented 
horn  doing,  not  so 
mo^  by  the  smallness  ^  ^^ 
nd  their  income  as  by 
its  tmfortnnatc  maaage- 

mcnt  in  the  hands  of  tlie  poet  parson ;  and  the  father  might  now  occa- 
mmuJij  caiU  on  his  cloriail  son  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of  his  parish, 
which,  by  reason  of  his  literary  schemes,  had  sometimes  been  sadly 
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Wesley's  Scholastic  Ilonon«— In  1727  the  Eev.  John 
Veshy  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  having  already  been  honored 
bf  ID  dection  to  the  office  of  ^*  Lecturer  in  Greek,^'  and  '^  Moderator 
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of  the  Classes.'*  In  1728  lie  was  ordained  priest  or  presbyter  by  Ur 
Potter,  tbc  Bishop  of  Oxford^  though  there  ifi  no  evidence  of  liis  inten< 
tion  to  devote  himiself  to  the  pafitorate. 

His  position  as  Greek  lecturer  attracted  to  him  certain  persons* 
who,  like  himself,  read  the  Greek  Testament  for  devotion ;  as  well 
as  a  nuDiber  of  private  pupils  who  sought  his  assistance  in  that  depart- 
ment of  learning.  In  Hebrew,  too,  Wesley  was  one  of  the  beet  scholars- 
of  his  time,  he  having  commenced  the  study  of  it  when  little  more 
than  a  child.  Concerning  his  office  of  **  Moderator  of  the  Clares,-*  he 
says:  **  For  several  years  I  wa«  moderator  in  the  disputations  which 
were  held  six  times  a  week  at  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford.     I  could 

not  avoid  acquiring 
hereby  some  degree 
of  expertucss  in  ur- 
gning,  and  es^peciaUy 
in  pointing  out  well- 
covered  and  plausi- 
ble fallacies.  I  hav& 
since  found  abun- 
dant reason  to  praii 
God  for  giving  m^ 
this  honest  art,  Byi 
this,  when  men  hav 
hedged  me  in  h 
whjit  tlicy  calle 
demonnt rations,  I  have  been  many  times  able  to  diisii  tliem  fii  pieces  j 
in  spite  of  all  its  covers,  to  touch  the  very  point  where  the  fallacy  lay^l 
and  it  flew  open  in  a  moment.'*  It  is  evident  that  Wesley  was  a 
distinguished  scholar  at  Oxford,  and  even  that  he  had  achieved  all 
these  scliolastic  houora  before  he  was  tweuty-tive  years  of  age,  ■ 

In  the  next  two  years,  1727-29,  Jolm  Wesley  divided  his  time  bo-B 
tween  Oxford  and  Epworth,  at  which  latter  place  he  scrx-ed  as  curate 
to  his  father,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  "'practical  divinity'*  witli  hi» 
mother.  There  wei'e,  indeed,  magniiiceut  and  famous  halls  of  the- 
ology at  the  University,  but  AVesley  seems  to  have  been  of  the  opiniaa 
that  in  none  of  them  was  there  a  doctor  or  professor  who  was  equal 
to  his  motlier.     But  at  length  the  college  authorities  desired  his  retnm 
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to  Oxford  for  permanent  reeideiiee  un  account  of  his  dutios  as  Moder- 
ator of  the  Classes,  and  he  bade  Ills  old  home  farewell. 

CTkarles  llt^esle}^  the  fir§t  ^^  Mettiodiiit/^— Ilk  brother 
ChaiioB  had  now  been  a  stiident  at  Christ  Chordi  for  more  than  two 
j^aiB^  the  first  of  which  he  spent  in  any  thing  else  except  study.  When 
repntved  by  his  elder  brother  for  his  folly  he  would  reply ; — 

**  Whal  I  would  you  have  mc  to  be  a  saint  all  at  once  t  **    But  eoon 


after  Jolin  bad  gone  down  to  EpwoHh  to  assist  his  father  Charles  be 
fame  deeply  •eriooa*  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  asking  such  advice  as 
be  had  m  lately  scouted^  he  says : — 

•*li  if  owing  in  a  grxsat  measure  to  somebody's  prayers  (ray  moth 
ei'i,  hmM  lilcrfy)  tliat  I  am  come  to  think  as  I  do,  for  I  cannot  tell  how 
or  where  I  awoke  oot  of  my  lethargy,  only  it  was  not  long  after  you 
;  ftwmy.*^ 

»*  piety  first  showed  itself  in  honest,  hard  work  with  his 
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l>ooks,  then  in  attendance  upon  the  sacrament  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper 
every  week ;  and,  being  now  desirous  of  doing  something  more  by  way 
of  working  ont  his  salvation,  he  persnaded  two  or  three  of  his  yonng 
friends  to  join  him  in  a  systematic  effort  to  attain  a  state  of  absolute 
lioliness.  They  adopted  a  system  of  rules  for  holy  living,  apportioned 
their  time  exactly  among  their  various  scholarly  and  religious  dntiee, 
allowing  as  little  as  possible  for  sleeping  and  eating,  and  as  much  as 
possible  for  devotion.  It  was  this  regularity  of  life  that  earned  them 
the  name* of  "Methodists,"  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
ue6o6^Ko^,  which  signifies  "One  who  follows  an  exact  method;"  but 
John  Wesley  subsequently  turned  .the  tables  upon  his  adversaries 
in  a  dictionary  which  he  published  for  the  "  People  called  Methodists," 
in  which  he  defined  the  word  "  Methodist "  as  "  One  who  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  method  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Holy  Club  was  organized  by  Charles  Wes- 
ley wliile  his  elder  brother  was  absent  at  Epworth ;  but  when  John 
returned  to  Oxford,  Charles  and  his  two  friends,  Kirkham  and  Morgan,, 
received  him  with  great  delight,  and,  by  reason  of  his  superior  age  and 
acquirements,  lie  at  once  became  the  head  of  their  little  fraternity. 

His  reputation  as  a  scholar  brought  him  certain  young  gentlemen 
who  desired  liis  personal  instruction,  and  thus  he  became  a  private  tutor 
as  well  as  a  college  lecturer.  Some  of  these  pupils  became  interested 
in  the  plan  of  holy  living  which  the  members  of  the  Club  were  so  en- 
thusiastically pursuing,  and  were  permitted  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Club  as  visitoi*s,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  at  length  become 
members. 

John  Wesley's  views  of  his  duty  to  liis  pupils  appear  in  one  of  his 
addresses  to  the  tutors  of  the  University,  who  were,  no  doubt,  amazed 
and  offended  that  this  mere  boy  in  years,  and  especially  in  appearance^ 
should  venture  to  offer  advice  concerning  a  work  upon  which  he  had 
so  recently  entered  and  to  which  they  had  devoted  their  lives : — 

"Ye  venerable  men,"  lie  exclaims,  "who  are  more  especially 
called  to  form  the  tender  minds  of  youth,  to  dispel  thence  the  shades 
of  ignorance  and  error  and  train  them  up  to  be  wise  unto  salvation : 
Are  you  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost?  Do  you  continually  remind 
those  under  your  care  that  the  one  rational  end  of  all  our  studies  is  to- 
know,  love,  and  serve  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
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fau  sent  ?  Do  jou  inculcate  upon  them^  daj  by  day,  tlmt  lore  that 
ikme  never  faileth,  (whereas  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  fail^ 
or  pbilofiophical  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away,)  and  that  without 
loTe  all  leaning  is  but  splendid  ignorance,  pompous  folly,  and  vexation 
of  ^nritt  .  .  .  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  speak  hare  as  if  all  under 
your  care  were  intended  to  be  clergymen.  Not  so :  I  only  speak  as  if 
they  weire  all  intended  to  lieo#me  Christians."  ^ 


BOCARnO. 


Ploiis  Labarn  of  the  Haly  CIiiIk— Besides  thiir  frequeur 
for  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  devotiorml  excr 
fine  Wesfeya  and  their  two  friends  began  a  systematic  visitation 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  presently  extended  their  charity  to  the 
poor  debtors  in  Boeardo,  This  "  Bocardo  *'  was  a  room  over  the  north 
ol  the  ancient  city  wall,  and  at  that  time  in  use  as  the  debtors^ 
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prkon  at  Oxford,  [It  was  from  this  place  tliat  Archbishop  Craniriei 
wag  led  forth  to  martyrdom,  after  having  been  led  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Michael's  Chureh  adjoiiuDg  the  prison,  to  witne^  the  bom- 
ing  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  in  order  that  the  sight  of  their  snflferings 
might  move  him  to  recant  This  tower  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  cut.] 
To  this  work  they  devoted  two  or  three  hours  every  week ;  though 
before  entering  upon  each  a  novel  enterprise  they  thought  it  best  to 
consult  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley  about  it,  who  gave  !iis  approbation,  pro- 
vided the  jailer  waa  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had 
no  objections,  | 


I 
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It  was,  doubtless,  a 
new  experience  for  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  have 
a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege and  two  or  threo 
students  of  Christ's 
Church  asking  his  per- 
mission to  do  any  such 
undignified   thing   as    to 
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visit  the  poor,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  miser- 
able wretches  in  the  debt- 
ors' ju'iiicin ;  but,  finding  they  were  really  intent  u])on  this  holy  work, 
he  grat'lously  gave  Iiis  consent,  and  thus  the  Iloly  Club  entered  upon 
its  first  apostohc  ministry. 

Like  the  man  in  the  Gospel  who  was  so  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
tlie  members  of  the  Holy  Club  fasted  twice  in  the  week ;  they  denied  ■ 
tliemselvcs  all  luxuries  and  many  comforts  that  tlicy  might  have  more 
money  to  give  to  the  poor;    they  kept  the  forty  days  of   Lent  so  — 
strictly  as  to  be  half -starved  when  the  great  annual  fast  was  over ;  f 
they  pi^acticed  all  tlie  rules  for  the  attainment  of  holiness  that  they 
could  find  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  *^7>^  Imitatiaivea  C7tristij'^- 
Law's  "  Sermons,"  Taylor's  **  Holy  Living  and  Dyuag,"  '*  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  etc.,  they  sought  for  separation  from  the  world,  and 
managed  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  the  teeming  folly  aJid  dissipation  of 
Oxford,  a  life  of  almost  monastic  severity. 

There  is  always  something  attractive  in  the  hfe  of  a  devotee,  not 
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^wajs  in  dpitc  of,  but  Bometimes  becauao  of,  the  privations  and  suffer- 
iiig8  whicli  he  endures,  Oxford  langlied  at  the  members  of  tlie  Holj 
Olab ;  but  among  the  young  men,  and  young  women,  also,  who  lived 
in  the  town  and  observed  the  sanctity  of  the  Hves  of  these  four  men, 
there  were  tkoee  who  were  attracted  rather  than  repelled.  In  1732 
^the  membership  of  the  Club  was  strength- 
decked  by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Ingham, 
Bioogfaton^  Clayton,  Gambold,  and  Hervey : 
the  Iftst  name  being  familiar  as  that  of  the 
Jiitthor  of  the  well-known  "Meditations," 
At  oiie  time  the  list  of  membership  in- 
creieed  to  twenty-seven,  most  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  different  colleger,  or 
privmie  pupils  of  John  Wesley ;  and  >f r, 
Ckjrtoo,  in  a  letter  to 
Wedejf  fftm  ua  a 
jfKmpw*  of  ome  of  the 
ladj  members,  whom 
be  -  '  •  ngaa  **poor 
H,.  , -—Could 

il  have  been  the 
^mt^kber  of  the  bi^h- 
-<jpt--«Dd  of  whom 
he  mj%:  **I  wonder 
nol  that  slie  luw  fall- 
w;^  thi^t  lA,  fallen 
from  Om  lugb  ritual 
iitle  pnietioea  and 
ptiofnl  devotioQfl  of 
ibc  Holy  Club. 

And   no  wonder 
^^   ^  ,      .  ST.  masy's  church,  oxford. 

tBaH    loroo    of    the 

mgmbere  abonld  backalide  when  the  self-mortifications  enjoined  by 

llirir  mlea  were  auch  aa  to  earn  the  censure  of  good  men  as  well  aa 

tte  ridieille  of  bad  men ;  when  tlie  newspapers  joined  in  the  popular 

ory  againil  Uiom ;  when  a  mob  would  collect  at  the  door  of  St.  Mary^a 

Ouirdi,  where  the  Hethodtsts  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
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Lord*8  Supper  every  week,  and  shamefully  entreat  them  as  thej 
passed  in ;  when  certain  Church  authorities  ridiculed  and  denounced 
them  as  *'  enthusiasts,"  "  fanatics,"  "  papists,"  "  supererogation  men,'*" 
etc.,  the  latter  name  being  flung  at  them  because  they  insisted  on^ 
keeping  all  the  fasts  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer, 
sometimes  with  such  vigor  as  to  leave  them  scarce  strength  en(»ughi 
to  walk. 

As  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Club,  the  youthful  Eev.  John  Wes- 
ley published  a  book  of  prayers  of  his  own  composition  for  their- 
private  use ;  and  that  he  held  to  auricular  confession  is  proved  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a  sharp  letter  written  him  by  his  sister 
Emily,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  own : — 

"  To  lay  open  the  state  of  my  soul  to  you  or  any  of  our  clergy  is- 
what  I  have  no  inclination  to  at  present,  and  I  believe  I  never  shall. 
I  shall  not  put  my  conscience  under  the  direction  of  mortal  man  frail 
as  myself.  To  my  own  Master  I  stand  or  fall.  Nay,  I  scruple  not  to 
say  that  all  such  desire  in  you  or  any  other  ecclesiastic  seems  to  me 
like  Church  tyranny  and  assuming  to  yourselves  a  dominion  over  your 
fcUow-creaturcs  which  God  never  designed  you  to  hold." 

He  also  proposed  the  formation  of  a  fraternity,  a  kind  of  monkish 
order,  to  wliich  their  habits  were  directly  tending;  but  Clayton, 
who  was  at  that  time  serving  a  parish  in  Manchester,  and  there- 
fore caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  great  world  wliich  these 
Oxford  devotees  teinpoi*aril\  slmt  out  from  their  reckoning,  opposed 
the  idea  as  a  possible  ''  snare  for  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren ; " 
and  thus  England  was  spared  the  infliction  of  a  Protestant  Loyola  in 
the  person  of  Wesley,  who,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
designs,  was  brave  enough,  learned  enough,  and  lieroic  enough  to  have 
oecome  the  general  of  an  order  no  w^hit  less  enterprising  and  ambitious 
than  that  of  the  Jesuits  themselves. 

The  extent  to  which  the  success  of  the  Holy  Club  depended  on 
the  personal  magnetism  of  John  Wesley  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  he  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  at  Epworth,  sometime 
in  the  year  1733,  its  membership  dwindled  from  twenty-seven  to  only 
five;  a  reduction  scarcely  to  be  lamented,  for  a  more  perfect  speci* 
men  of  Pharisaism  the  Christian  world  luus  rarely  seen ;  and  its  own 
membei*s  in  after  yeai*s  confessed  it  to  liave  l)ecn  a  futile  effort  to  save 
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tXiemadTes,  instead  of  coming  to  the  Saviour  set  forth  in  the  \Vnnl 
of  God- 

Georfce  liVliiteiield,^ — It  was  during  the  decline  and  fall  of 
be  Holy  Club  that  George  WHiitefield  was  added  to  its  number; 
Eidoed,  he  appears  to  have  been  iU  last  as  well  as  its  most  notable 
ion- 
Thifl  greatest  preacher  oi  modem  times,  if  not  of  all  times,  by 
rhoee  marvelous  eloquence  and  spiritual  power  the  Methodist  revival 


<2r3^^^ 


WIUTJtFUaD   AT  TB£   AGS   OF  TWJtWTV-FOUR, 

***  ^  ini  chiefly  promoted,  and  who  afterward  divided  with  Wesley 
™»wliiJg  ilie  honoTB  of  Methodist  leadership,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
OiOQoiiter^  England,  December  10,  1714.  His  fatlier  and  mother 
^*  fte  Bell  Inn,  but  his  father  died  when  he  was  only  two  years  old» 
^  ait  toother,  having  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her  business,  carefully 
**H  W  iod  from  all  connection  with  it,  untC  the  failing  fortunes  of 
*  fcauly,  catisod  by  his  mother's  second  and  unhappy  marriage,  made 
'^••ifti!  for  him  to  leave  his  school  and  take  the  place  of  pot-boy  of 
**■•  Belt    This  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
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In  a  very  frank  acconnt  of  himself,  which  Mr.  Whitefield  published 
when  he  was  about  twentynsbc  years  old,  he  says : — 

"  I  can  truly  say  I  was  froward  from  my  mother's  womb.  How- 
ever the  young  man  in  the  gospel  might  boast  that  he  had  kept  all  the 
commandments  from  his  youth,  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  I 
confess  that  I  have  broken  them  all  from  my  youth.  Whatever  fore- 
seen fitness  for  salvation  others  may  talk  of  or  glory  in,  I  HiaAUinn  any 
such  thing.  If  I  trace  myself  from  my  cradle  to  my  manhood,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned."  *  Yet  he  says  he  had 
some  early  convictions  of  sin ;  that  he  was  fond  of  being  a  dergyman, 
and  used  frequently  to  ^'  imitate  ministers  reading  prayers ;"  and  that 
of  the  money  which  he  used  to  steal  from  his  mother  for  cakes  and 
fruits  and  play-house  tickets,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  a  portion 
to  the  poor ! 

His  talent  for  dramatic  performances  was  noticed  by  the  master  of 
the  school,  who  composed  some  small  plays  for  him  to  act,  sometimes 
even  in  a  female  character  and  dressed  accordingly,  of  which  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  particularly  ashamed,  and  of  which  he  sets  down 
liis  opinion  thus : — 

"  And  here  I  cannot  observe  with  too  much  concern  of  mind  how 
this  way  of  training  up  youth  lias  a  natural  tendency  to  debauch  the 
mind,  to  raise  ill  passions,  and  to  stuff  the  memory  with  things  as  con- 
trary to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  light  to  darkness,  as  heaven  to 
hell ! " 

While  he  was  serving  as  tapster  at  the  Bell,  he  was  still  dreaming 
of  the  hfe  of  a  parson,  and  even  composed  two  or  three  sermons, 
though  he  had  no  one  to  preach  them  to ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  far 
enough  from  being  fit  to  preach  in  any  other  respect  except  in  his  tal- 
ent as  a  speaker.  lie  was  often  anxious  about  his  soul,  and  would  sit 
up  far  into  the  night  reading  his  Bible,  tliinking  over  his  sins,  and 
wishing  he  could  go  to  Oxford  and  study  for  the  holy  ministry,  a  wish 
which,  however  wild  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was  not  long  after  grati- 
fied.    Of  this  change  from  tapster  to  theologue  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  After  I  had  continued  about  a  year  in  this  servile  employment, 
my  mother  was  obliged  to  leave  the  inn.  My  brother,  who  was 
brought  up  for  the  business,  married,  whereupon  all  was  made  over  to 

•  Tterman»8  "  Life  of  George  Whitefield." 
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Mm,  and  I  being  aocuetomed  to  the  house,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
remam  as  an  assistant.  But  God's  thoughts  were  not  as  our  thoughts. 
It  happened  that  my  mster-in  law  and  I  could  by  no  means  agree,  I 
wm  mueh  to  blame,  yet  I  ueed  to  retire  and  weep  before  the  Lord, 
little  thinking  that  God  by  this  means  was  forcing  me  out  from  the 
public  boMness,  and  calling  me  from  drawing  wine  for  drunkards  to 
db&w  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  for  the  refreshment  of  his 
fpintnal  Israel" 

It  appears  that  during  a  visit  to  his  brother  at  Bristol  he  had  been 
powerfullj  wrought  upon  bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  experience  he 
mpi — 

'*  Here  God  was  pleased  to  give  me  gm^t  foretastes  of  his  lovej  and 
fiD  mo  with  eneh  unspeakable  raptures,  particularly  once  in  St.  John's 
Chtmsl^  that  I  was  carried  out  beyond  myself.  I  felt  great  hunger- 
ing8  and  thirstings  after  the  bleeaed  sacmment,  and  wrote  many  letters 
to  my  mother,  telling  her  I  would  never  go  into  the  public  employ- 
ment again;"  but  from  this  state  of  grace  he  fell  on  returning  to 
Qlonoester,  and  being  without  employment,  having  forsworn  the  drara- 
aelling,  he  fell  in  with  idle  companions,  by  whom  he  was  led  into 
aeeret  vice,  and  almost  into  open  apostasy  from  God,  though  it  was 
impoflsible  for  him  to  be  an  infidel,  toward  which  abyss  he  was  led  by 
the  ideas  and  influence  of  some  of  his  Gloucester  companions. 

One  day  an  old  school-fellow  paid  him  a  visit,  and  explained  to 
Idm  how  it  was  possible  for  a  poor  lad  to  pay  his  way  at  college  as  a 
aemtor,  and  George,  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  that  God  had 
some  special  work  laid  out  for  him,  saw  in  this  an  open  door  through 
whieh,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  might  pass  to  learning  and  the 
poIjHt.  With  this  view  he  at  once  resumed  liis  studies  at  the  Glou- 
cester Grammar  School,  took  up  his  religious  duties,  and  presently 
became  quite  a  noted  leader  in  religion  among  the  boys  of  his  school. 

"  For  a  twelvemonth,"  he  says,  "  I  went  on  in  a  round  of  duties, 
receiving  the  sacrament  monthly,  fasting  frequently,  attending  con- 
itantly  on  public  worship,  and  praying  often  more  than  twice  a  day  in 
private.  One  of  my  brothers  used  to  tell  me  he  feared  tliis  would  not 
hold  long,  and  that  I  should  forget  all  when  I  came  to  Oxford.  This 
ention  did  me  much  §crvice,  for  it  set  me  upon  praying  for  perse- 
▼eruice ;  and,  under  God,  the  preparation  I  made  in  the  country  was 
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a  preventative  against  the  raanifold  temptations  which  beset  ine  at  mj 
first  coming  to  that  scat  of  learning." 

Wliitefleld  at  Ox  lord,— At  eighteen  years  of  age  Whitefield 

was  admitted  to  Pembroke  CoU<^^ 
Oxford,  and,  being  a  polite  and  ready 
servitor,  which  trade  he  had  learned 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  he  at  once  became  a 
favorite  with  the  gentlemen  of  hisa 
college,  who  gave  him  all  the  patron- 
age he  could  attend  to,  and  thus  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  comparative  inde- 
pendence. 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  young 
pietist  suffered  no  little  persecution 
for  refusing  to  join  in  the  "  exc<?ss  of 
riot "  of  some  of  his  college  acquaint*  fl 
ances ;  but  nothing  could  shake  him. 
Tie  had  also  heard  of  the  Methodists 
and  their  Holy  Clubj  and  greatly  de- 
i  red  to  be  among  them^  but  his  pov-  f 
erty,  las  modesty,  and  his  youth,  pre- 
vented him  from  presuming  to  seek  acquaintance  among  persons  so  far 
above  him.  It  ha])pened,  however,  that  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley,  who  was  pleased  with  liim,  invited  him  to  breakfast,  intro- 
duced him  to  his  brother  John,  who  also  took  a  kind  interest  in  the 
ladj  gave  him  private  instruct  ion  !=^  in  things  of  religion,  and,  greatly  to 
his  delight,  introduced  him  to  their  little  fraternity. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing  appearance,  courteous  mannera^ 
heroic  courage ;  a  soul  capable  of  ecstasies,  revelations,  and  all  the 
heights  and  depths  of  reUgious  emotions  ;  a  natural  orator,  of  such  dnt- 
matic  power  that  in  after  years  the  prince  of  actoi's  envied  him ;  and  eo 
wonderfully  endowed  with  faith  and  fervor,  and  so  completely  in  har- 
mony with  the  supernatural  world,  that  he  could  make  his  vast  audi-  fl 
ences  feel,  if  tliey  did  not  sec,  the  invigiblc  and  eternf^l  realities  of 
death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  helL  h 

If  Wliitefield  was  a  devotee  before  he  l>ccame  a  member  of  the  V 
Holy  Club,  he  was  afterward  a  very  fanatic.     He  was  so  bent  upon 
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the  flesh  and  attaining  to  the  high  epirituality  of  wiiich  he 

nawl  in  his  bo<jki4  of  (levotion,  that  he  would  lie  for  whole  hoiiiti  to- 

^etber  prostrate  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  floor  of  Im  study,  with  liig 

t  tmtt  extended  in  tlie  form  of  a  croBs,  jMinriiig  out  hit*  i?onl  in  bih'Ut  nr 


INTKJUOR  or  8T.   MARV's  CHURCH. 

[Tood  prayer,  %hting  dei*penif4.'  Imttles  with  the  devih  whotse  proeence 

[be  f\<aliz4.*d  irith  the  imist  \nvid  horror;   he  wonld  ^onietimeft  ex{K»Be 

^UMclf  in  thi!  efik)  tintil  \m  flfi^h  bccmite  almost  l»hick;  he  used  the 
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worst  food — coarse  bread,  and  sage  tea  without  sugar — ^though  his  place- 
as  servitor  gave  him  a  chance  at  the  best,  for  the  remainder  of  the  ele* 
gaiit  repasts  which  he  served  to  his  wealthy  patrons  were  regarded  aa- 
the  servitor's  perquisites ;  he  wore  shabby  clothes,  put  no  powder  on 
his  hair,  fasted  till  he  was  half  starved,  lived  in  alternate  ecstasy  and 
misery,  attended  the  weekly  communion  at  St.  Mary's  Church  along 
with  tlic  other  Methodists,  visited  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  strove, 
through  self-mortification,  prayer,  alms-giving,  and  frequent  use  of  tlie 
sacraments,  to  become  a  saint  of  the  holiest  sort. 

l¥hitclield'8  Experience  of  ConTerslon« — That  work 
of  the  Iloly  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  the  believer  in  Christ  which  is 
now  so  well  understood  among  Methodists,  was  at  this  time  almost 
unheard  of,  even  in  the  orthodox  communion  of  the  English  Churdi. 
To  be  converted  signified,  in  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  English  pul- 
pits, a  gradual  process  by  which,  often  through  very  slow  degrees,  a. 
baptized  member  of  the  Church  might,  somehow  or  other,  come  into  a 
salvablc  condition,  at  wliicli,  however,  there  was  no  expectation  of  his 
arriving  until  the  hour  and  article  of  death.  Even  to  this  day  a  mi- 
nority only  of  the  English  clergy  believe,  experience  and  preach 
instantaneous  conversion ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  recent 
revivals  in  that  kingdom  under  the  leadership  of  the  American  evan- 
gelists certain  of  the  clergy  made  bitter  attacks  upon  the  movement,. 
denouncing  it,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  gave  so  much  promi- 
nence to  the  idea  of  ''  instantaneous  conversion." 

Wliitefield,  the  dreamer,  the  entlni>iast,  tlio  would-be  martyr,  was- 
the  tii-st  member  of  the  Holy  Club  to  conie  into  this  divine  experience- 
of  regeneration.  No  member  of  the  Holy  Club,  not  even  Jolin 
Wesley  himself,  understood  this  heavenly  mystery.  Their  ideas  of 
holiness  were  of  a  condition  of  soul  wliieli  could  be  worked  up  by 
l)raye\'s,  fasts,  alms,  and  sacraments.  Of  that  state  of  grace  which  is- 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  powder  of  the  Spirit  of  God  through  faith 
in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  had  no  knowledge,  partly  be- 
cause they  had  no  one  to  point  out  the  force  of  the  Scriptures  which 
treat  upon  this  point,  and  partly  because  they  were  so  intent  on  mak- 
ing themselves  holy  that  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  salvation  was- 
by  faith  instead  of  by  works. 

In  the  awful  stmggles  of  soul  through  which  Wliitefield  p&ssed^ 
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liis  mind  was  so  tonnciitcd  that  lie  cotild  not  perform  his  college^ 
duties,  and  for  a  time  sueli  was  his  behavior  that  he  was  actually 
beliuved  to  have  Income  insane : — 

"Near  five  or  six  weeks,"  he  writes,  '*  I  was  fighting  with  my  cor- 
niptions,  and  did  little  else  besides  kneeling  down  by  my  bedside,  feet 
mgj  as  it  were,  a  pressure  upon  my  body  as  well  as  an  unspeakable 
oppression  of  mind,  yet  offering  up  my  soul  to  God  to  do  with  me  as- 


GATEWAY  OP  ST.  MARY  S  CnURCn,  OXFOHD. 

pleased  him.     It  wa^  now  suggested  to  me  that  Jesus  Clirist  was 
long  the  wild  heasts  when  he  was  tempted,  and  that  I  ought  to  fol- 
low his  example ;  and  bemg  willing,  as  I  thought,  to  imitate  Jesus 
^■Dbriat,  j^ter  supper  I  went  out  into  Clirist  CJbnrch  Walk,  near  oui 
college,  and  continued  in  silent  prayer  under  one  of  the  trees  for 
near  two  hours*     The  night  being  stormy,  it  gave  rae  awful  thoughts- 
the  day  of  judgment*     The  next  night  I  repeated  the  same  exer- 
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Soon  after  this  the  holy  season  of  Lent 


caiiie  on,  which  our  friencU  kept  very  strictly,  eating  no  flc^h  during 
the  six  weeks  except  on  Saturdays  and  Stmdayg.  I  abstained  fre- 
quently on  Saturdays  also,  and  ate  nothing  on  the  other  days,  except 
Sundays,  hut  sage  tea  without  sugar  and  coarse  bread  I  constantly 
walked  out  in  the  cold  mornings  till  part  of  one  of  my  hands  was 
quite  black.  This,  with  my  continued  abstinence  and  inward  conflicts,  ■ 
at  length  so  emaciated  my  body  that  at  Passion-week,  finding  I  could 
scarce  creep  up  stairs,  I  was  obliged  to  inform  my  kind  tutor  of  my 
situation,  w^ho  immedi- 
ately aent  a  physician 
to  me.  Tliis  caused  no 
small  triumph  among 
the  collegians,  who  be- 
gan to  cry  out,  *  What 
is  his  fasting  come  to 
now  f  * 

*'  This  fit  of  sickness 
continued  upon  mo  for 
seven  weeks,  and  a  glo- 
rious -visitation  it  was* 
The  blessed  Spirit  was 
all  this  time  purifying 
my  soul.  All  my  form- 
er gross  and  notorious, 
and  even  my  heart  sins, 
also,  were  now  set  home 
upon   me,  of  wbich  I 

wrote  down  some  remeinl»rance  immediately,  and  confessed  them  be- 
fore God  morning  and  evening.  .  .  . 

**  About  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks,  and  after  I  had  been  groaning 
under  an  nnspeakable  pressure  of  body  and  mind  for  above  a  twelve- 
month, God  was  pleased  to  set  me  free.  *  .  I  foimd  and  felt  in  myself 
that  I  was  delivered  from  the  burden  that  had  so  heavily  oppressed  mc.  ■ 
The  spirit  of  monrning  wits  taken  from  mc,  and  I  knew  what  it  w:is| 
truly  to  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,  and  for  some  time  could  not  avoid 
fiinging  psalms  wherever  I  was;  but  my  joy  gradnally  Ijccamo  morai 
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settled,  and,  blessed  be  God  I  has  abode  and  increased  in  my  soul,  save 
a  few  casiial  intermissions,  ever  since.  Now  did  the  Spirit  of  God 
take  possession  of  my  soul,  and,  as  I  humbly  hope,  seal  me  unto  the 
days  of  redemption." 

It  was  during  this  time  that  John  Wesley  had  helped  him  out  of 
his  despondency  and  advised  him  to  continue  liis  performance  of  tlie 
external  duties  of  religion.  At  a  time  when  he  was  tempted  to  abandon 
them  and  give  over  the  struggle  in  despair,  Charles  Wesley  lent  him  a 
book  to  read,  entitled,  the  "  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  from 
which  he  learned  that  "  a  man  may  go  to  church,  say  his  prayers,  re- 
<5eive  the  sacrament,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian;"  and  this  book, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  divine  Spirit,  was  the  means  of  bringing 
him  into  the  experience  of  saving  grace.  "  Holding  the  book  in  my 
hand,"  he  says,  "  I  thus  addressed  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth : — 

"  *  Lord,  if  I  am  not  a  Christian,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  show  me 
what  Christianity  is,  that  I  may  not  be  damned  at  last.'  I  read  a 
little  further,  and  discovered  that  they  who  know  any  thing  of  religion 
know  it  is  a  vital  union  with  the  Son  of  God — Christ  found  in  the 
•heart.     O,  what  a  ray  of  divine  light  did  then  break  in  upon  my  soul ! 

"  I  know  the  place  :  it  may,  perliaps,  be  superstitious,  but  wlienever 
I  go  to  Oxford  I  Ciinnot  help  running  to  the  spot  wliere  Jesus  Clirist 
-first  revealed  himself  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  new  birtli."  This  was  in 
the  vear  1735,  when  "Whiteiield  was  in  liis  twentv-first  vear. 

Cool-headed,  cool-hearted  rationalists  will  certainly  sc.-olT  at  such  a 
radical,  terrible,  glorious  conversion  as  that  of  George  Whiteiield. 
Half-way-covenant  believers,  whose  slu^^gisli  S(nils  were  never  stirred 
to  the  depths,  perhaps  because  their  souls  have  no  depths  to  be 
stirred,  will  say  that  this  man  was  the  victim  of  a  pious  delusion: 
materialists  will  call  his  supernatural  experience  a  case  of  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  they  who  through  faith  have  Ix'cn  made  ''  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature"  will  understand  the  mystery  and  pray  for  tlic  nnil- 
tiplication  of  such  experiences  anionic  both  ministry  and  people. 

The  decided  chara(;ter  of  Whitefield's  testimony  c(mcernin«^  his 
conversion  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  occurrini]:,  as  it  does,  at  a  time 
when  the  doctrine  of  Assurance  of  Faith  was  very  rarely  heard. 
Whitefield  was  saved  so  gloriously  that  he  had  no  difliculty  in  recog- 
nizing the  fact.     Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  reason  why  so  many  ]>rofes^- 
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ing  ChristiaiiB  are  in  doubt  about  their  experience  of  saving  grace  is* 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  tlieir  experience  of  grace  really  amounts 
to  80  little  f  Yea  or  nay,  this  certainly  is  true,  that  all  the  great  soulfr 
whom  God  has  set  to  be  leaders  in  his  Church  have  passed  through  the 
same  deep  convictions,  and  fought  the  same  desperate  battles  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  as  those  recorded  of  this  ApoUos  of  the  eighteenth 
^  century.  They  have  not  only  been  baptized  with  water,  but  also  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

It  was  tliree  years  after  this  that  the  Wcsleys  came  into  the  experi- 
ence of  the  new  birth.  Tliey  approached  it  with  scholarly  research,. 
Whitefield  with  absolute  desperation ;  they  were  gentlemen,  he  waa 
only  a  poor,  despised  servitor  who  felt  himself  unworthy  of  their 
notice ;  they  were  teachers  and  in  holy  orders,  he  was  a  poor,  broken- 
hearted devotee,  lost  in  tlie  abyss  of  his  own  depravity,  and  only  crying 
out  for  God ;  they  were  Pharisees,  lie  was  a  publican — and  of  course- 
he  came  into  the  kingdoiii  long  before  them. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Holy  CInb  were  ortliodox.  They 
were  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  flavored  with 
mysticism  and  somewliat  tainted  with  popery.  John  Wesley,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  instructed  by  his  mother  in  tlie  theology  of  his  dissent- 
ing grandfather  Dr.  Aimesley,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  wliieh  liis  fatlier  was  a  champion.  Besides  these,  Mrs. 
Wesley  liekl  cei-tiiiii  views  of  her  own ;  as,  for  instance,  she  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  mujonditional  election  of  a  part  of  the  human  race  to 
eternal  glory,  and  reprobation  of  the  remainder  to  eternal  woe ;  and 
tanght  her  son  to  believe  that  this  inference  of  the  Westminster  doctors 
was  a  slander  against  the  justice  of  God.  Tlie  whole  Wesley  family 
accepted  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  best  statement  of  theoretical 
religion ;  so  also  did  tin?  Tloly  Club,  and  they  strove  after  inward  holi- 
ness by  the  practice  of  outward  morality  and  bv  the  help  of  all  the 
means  of  grace  of  which  thoy  had  any  knowledge. 

Wliat  was  the  fault  of  all  this  ? 

None  at  all ;  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  was  only  one  side 
of  the  subject — the  human  side ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  train  and  de- 
velop the  old  nature  into  a  state  of  holiness,  instead  of  seeking  for 
the  new  nature  which  is  born  of  God ;  it  was  trying  to  turn  the 
carnal  mind  from   its   enmity  toward   God,  instead  of  displacing  it 
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Tritli  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ ;  it  was  cultivating  the  corrupt  tree 
^  at  to  make  it  briug  forth  good  f mit ;  it  was  going  about  to  establiBh 
their  own  righteousQeeSy  whereby  they  oYerlooked  the  nghteousneBs 

I  that  m  by  faith. 
In  thoee  days,  while,  as  Birnyan  has  it^  Mr.  Wesley  was  in  dmrge 
<i  Mr,  L^ality,  he  thns  speaks  of  his  work  :— 
**  1  preached  much,  but  saw  no  fruit  of  mj  labor.     Indeed^  it  cotild 
not  be  that  I  fihould^  for  I  neither  laid  the  foundation  of  repentance 
HOT  of  believing  in  the  Gospel ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  to  whom 
I  pp^Mzbed  were  belie  vers,  and  that  many  of  them  needed  no  repentance," 
2ie¥erthelesg^  while  thoee  who  could  not  comprehend  him  called  Mm 
^a  emck-brained  enthusiast,'*  liis  outward  piety  was  the  admiration  of 
H  ^e  pioti%  m  well  as  tlie  despair  of  the  profane.    As  a  Bigh*Chnrch- 
maa  of  the  moet  ultra  sort,  Wesley  believed  that  one  who  had  been 
inptiJGed  by  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
^xr  ©f  Ae  Church  of  Home  was  thereby  made  a  Clmstian,  and  the  clnef 
-dfflerence  he  saw  in  such  persons  was  in  the  degree  of  their  faithful- 
^neflB  to  the  vows  taken  by  godfathers  and  godmothers  on  their  behalf. 
^Repentance  with  him  was  synonymous  with  reformation,  that  is, 
repentance  toward  one's  self  and  his  own  past  life  instead  of  repent- 
^^Doe  toward  God ;  faith  with  him  signified  holding  correct  religious 
-cpiniona,  and  being  in  fellowship  with  the  Established  Church ;  but  of 
tbat  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  claims  him  as  a  personal 
-and  present  Saviour  the  Holy  Club  had  a  very  faint  conception. 

The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  they  understood  to  be  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  spiritual  glow  which  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  divine 
approbation,  instead  of  the  inter-communion  between  the  soul  of  the 
^generated  believer  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  he  assures 
ihem  of  their  having  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

"The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,"  saith  the 
tpottle,  "  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ; "  and  again,  "  For  by  one 
idlenng  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified,  whereof 
tbe  Holy  Spirit  is  witness  to  us."  But  the  Holy  Club  looked  for  a 
perfecting  themselves  by  themselves,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  be  sure, 
«h1  they  sought  "for  a  sense  of  God's  smile  upon  the  success  of  their 
^rts  to  please  him.  They  made  a  splendid  effort  to  attain  salvation 
hj  kw,  and  they  came  as  near  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  any  class  of  men  since 
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the  world  began ;  they  were  admirable  specimens  of  theological  and. 
ecclesiastical  piety ;  bnt  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  is- 
greater  than  they.  The  whole  land  was  blatant  with  heresy  and 
reeking  with  vice,  and  they  determined  to  oppose  the  tide. 

With  what? 

With  exhortations ;  with  condemnations  of  sin ;  with  sacraments  and. 
liturgies ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  power  of  pions  example. 

No  wonder  they  failed.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  man  to  lift  himself- 
Even  their  miserable  parish  in  Bocardo,  on  which  they  spent  so  much 
time  and  money,  was  little  credit  to  them,  for  the  poor  debtors  took 
their  alms,  listened  to  their  prayers  and  preaching,  and  relapsed  into- 
brawling  and  fighting  again  as  soon  as  they  were  gone.  The  preacher 
was  not  yet  converted  himself ;  how,  then,  could  he  be  expected  to 
strengthen  his  brethren?  Only  Whitefield,  out  of  this  whole  com- 
pany of  Oxford  devotees,  had  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  self -right- 
eousness, and  found  his  way  into  tlie  liberty  of  the  cliildren  of  God. 

Why  was  he  thus  favored  above  tlie  rest  ? 

Evidently  because  he  wiis  the  first  to  reach  the  point  of  absolute 
despair  of  being  able  to  save  himself. 

The  Holy  Clnb  Broken  Up.— Not  long  after  his  conver- 
sion Wliitefield,  prostrated  in  body  by  his  terrible  struggles  of  soul^ 
left  Oxford  for  a  visit  to  liis  home  in  Gloucester ;  Gambold  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  a  curate  in  the  little  village  of  Stanton-Har- 
court;  Broughton  went  up  to  London  as  curate  at  The  Tower;. 
Ingham  took  a  curacy  in  Essex;  the  two  Wesleys  went  up  to 
Westminster,  where  their  brother  Samuel  resided ;  Hervey  went  home 
to  Hardingstone,  and  for  a  season  Oxford  was  clear  of  its  Methodists. 

Had  the  fire  burned  out  ? 

Not  at  all.  God  was  only  scattering  the  brands  that  he  might  set. 
the  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze. 

The  subsequent  ciireers  of  the  different  members  of  the  Holy 
Club  are  various ;  some  of  them  painful.  William  Morgan  was  the 
first  to  represent  the  Club  above,  he  having,  shortly  after  its  dissolu- 
tion, fallen  into  a  melancholy  or  mania  which  presently  resulted  in  liis^ 
death.  Charles  Kinchin,  a  lovely  character,  soon  followed  liim. 
James  Kervey  ^vill  be  loved  and  honored  as  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  of  Christian  Uving,  and  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Meditations,"  one: 
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of  the  sweetest  devotional  compositions  in  the  Englifih  language.  On* 
the  other  hand,  the  High-Churchism  of  Clayton  was  a  serious  blot  on 
his  clerical  career.  Broughton's  usefulness  was  crippled  and  cut  short  by 
his  imperfect,  stunted,  stereotyped  views  of  Christian  truth.  Westley 
Hi  J,  who  married  one  of  the  Wesley  sisters,  was  a  disgrace  both  to 
his  family  and  the  Church ;  though  it  may  be  charitably  hoped  he 
died  a  penitent.  John  Whitelamb,  another  of  Wesley's  brothers-in- 
law,  sank  down  into  an  ecclesiastical  village  drone.  Gambold  was  a 
good  man,  though  injured  by  the  visionary  and  fanciful  notions  of  the 
Moravians.  Ingham  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  succeBsful 
evangelists,  whose  work  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  multitudes  of 
Bonis  throughout  England  and  Ireland ;  but  by  reason  of  certain  iU- 
judged  connections  which  he  formed,  his  last  days  were  not  his  best. 
From  year  to  year  this  band  of  brothers,  the  Oxford  Methodists, 
drifted  further  and  further  apart  in  their  views  of  doctrine  and 
Church  government,  and  at  length  were  even  brought  into  painful  col- 
Usiou  with  each  other ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Hall,  they  were  aU 
sincere,  earnest,  laborious  ministe]^  of  Christ,  while  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitelield  have  attained  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  Church  which 
will  render  their  fame  immortal. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  MISSION  TO  AMERICA. 


A  Soul  to  be  SsTed.— It 

was  John  Wesley's  intention  after 
he  had  obtained  his  Fellowship  at 
Lincoln  College  to  spend  his  life  at 
Oxford  in  efforts  to  save  his  souL 
This  was  all  the  time  uppermost  in 
his  mind.  He  studied  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  save  his 
soul ;  he  fasted  and  prayed  to  save 
Ills  soul ;  he  preached  in  churches 
and  taught  in  prisons  to  save  his 
soul;  he  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  naked  to  save  his  soul ; 
he  led  a  life  of  severity  and  self- 
mortification  and  made  himself  the 
object  of  ridicule  and  abuse  to  save 
liis  soul.  Poor  man!  He  had  a 
troublesome  soul  on  his  hands,  and 
(lid  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
His  old  father,  now  about  to  die, 
greatly  desired  John  to  succeed  him  in  the  Epworth  rectorship,  but 
the  son  resisted  all  his  fatherly  entreaties  on  the  plea  that  he  could 
save  his  soul  better  at  Oxford  than  at  Epworth.  His  father  then 
urged  that  his  ordination  vows  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  parish  as 
soon  as  one  could  be  had ;  wliereupon  he  yielded  the  point,  for  duty 
was,  with  him,  the  end  of  all  argument,  and  applied  for  the  Epworth 
^*U^^ng;"  but  his  overmuch  severity  in  religion  had  reached  the  ears 
of  certain  men  who  had  the  power  of  influencing  the  appointment, 
and  his  apphcation  was  refused.  Now  his  way  was  clear ;  he  could 
stay  in  Oxford,  give  himself  up  to  pious  studies  and  labors,  be  a 
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¥fltlMidto  of  the  saintliest  sort,  and,  somehow  or  other,  manage  to  mvB 
MtiotiL 

Tbe  Calony  ©f  Georgia-— On  tlie  25th  of  April,  1T35, 
Suniiel  Wesley  died,  and  after  the  huriul  his  sou  John  went  up  to 
London,  where  a  etrange  experience  awaited  him. 

kJust  at  this^time  the  project  of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  (after- 
li  GCTeral)  for  colonizing  a  crowd  of  poor  debtors,  who  by  his 
Mnm  h*d  been  released  from  the  prisons  of  Enghuid,  was  rccei\ang 
mach  attcntioti.  Those  were  the  days  of  harsh  government  The 
gallows  WBS  the  penalty  for  petty  thefts;  thonsands  of  men  in  Great 
Btitam  rotted  in  priion  for  the  misfortune  of  being  poor;  a  small 
delll  wsm  ipit©  enough  to  expose  a  etnigghng  debtor  to  tlie  penalty  of 
inspiiioiimaitf  and  an  indiscreet  bargain  doomed  many  a  well-meaning 
dttpe  to  lifelong  oonflnement ;  for,  once  within  tlie  walk  of  a  debtors' 
primmf  m  poor  wretch  wafl  often  as  completely  lost  to  the  world  be  if  he 
bd  boim  in  his  grave. 

Ogletliorpe,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  tliis  great  abuse, 
obtained  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  inquire  into  tlie  state  of  the 
RfigKfth  prisons,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  a  large  number  of  debt- 
cm  were  released  from  confinement  and  restored  to  liglit  and  hberty. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  people,  to  wliom,  indeed,  the 
piaon  had  opened  its  doors,  but  against  whom  all  other  doors  were 
'HOW  shut  f 

There  was  still  a  small  strip  of  sea-coast  in  America  which  had  not 

l)eeQ  "  granted  "  to  any  body,  bounded  by  tlie  Savannah  River  on  tlie 

north  and  the  Altamaha  on  the  south  ;  and  liere,  by  royal  charter,  was 

looted  the  Colony  of  Georgia ;  the  country  being  vested  in  a  board  of 

twenty-one  tmatees  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  "  in  trust  for  the 

V^fxt/*    The  Bum  of  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  was  raised  by  pubHc 

^bacription  to  aid  this  popular  charity,  ten  thousand  of  it  being  a 

tuition  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 

^^^  the  first  ship-load  of  snperfiuous  English  poverty,  comprising 

^^*^  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  with   Oglethorpe   at   their   head, 

**^cied  at  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  city  of  Savannali. 

The  next  year  their  numbers  were  increased  by  a  company  of 
P^^»^ecated  Protestants  from  Saltzburg,  in  Germany,  whose  afflictions 

:  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation 
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of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  led  to  tlie  prox)08al  to  settle  tlicm  also 
in  Georgia ;  which  kind  offer  they  joyfully  accepted,  and  soon  became 
a  tlirving  community,  fearing  God  and  loving  one  another.  Tliree 
other  ship-loads  of  emigrants  subsequently  reached  the  colony ;  one  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  one  of  Moravians,  while  the  third  was  a  mixed 
multitude,  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  accounts  of  tliis  open 
door  into  a  new  world,  and  with  whom  Oglethorpe  returned  a  second 
time  to  America,  taking  with  him  the  pious  young  "  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College  "  as  their  spiritual  adviser. 

Jolm  Wesley  was  sent  out  to  Georgia  by  the  Society  above-men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  missionary  chaplain,  at  a  salary  of  £60  a  year.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Charles  Wesley ;  by  Ingham,  one  of 
the  Holy  Club  from  Oxford ;  and  by  a  young  man  named  Delamotte, 
who  had  become  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  who,  against  the 
wishes  of  liis  family,  turned  his  back  on  a  good  business  opening  at 
home  to  become  the  servant  of  tliis  missionary  in  the  wilds  of  North 
America. 

But  what  has  changed  the  purpose  of  this  Oxford  devotee  ? 
Nothing.     The  purpose  is  not  changed;    only  the  mears  of  its 
accomplislmient. 

Here  are  his  own  words  relative  to  this  momentous  step  out  from 
his  beloved  Oxford  into  the  Western  wilderness : — 

"  My  chief  motive  is  the  hope  of 
saving  my  own  soul.     I  hope  to  learn 
the   true   sense    of    the    Gospel    by 
preaching  it  to  the  heathen.      They 
have  no  comments  to  construe  away 
the  text,  no  vain  philosophy  to  cor- 
rupt it,  no  luxurious,  sensual,  covet- 
ous, ambitious  expounders  to  soften 
its  uiipleasing  truths.     Tliey  have  no 
party,  no  interest  to  serve,  and  are, 
therefore,  fit  to  receive  the  Gospel  in 
its  simplicity.     They  are  as  little  children,  humble,  willing  to  leam, 
and  eager  to  do  the  will  of  God." 

Fine  people,  tliose  savages !  A  greater  amount  of  pious  ignorance 
and  absurdity  it  would  be  hard  to  express  in  the  same  number  of  word*. 
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After  getting  forth  liow  much  easier  he  ei^rpects  it  will  be  for  liim 
to  k'sd  a  Ufa  of  aanctity  in  the  wilderness,  where  most  of  his  tcinptar 
tioas  will  be  removcdj  he  continues  m  the  following  strain  ; — 

**I  liavG  been  a  gricrons  sinner  from  my  joutli  np,  and  am  yet 
hdm  with  foolish  ajid  hvirtful  deeires;  but  I  iim  assured j  if  I  bo  once 
Cdti^eited  myBelf^  God  will  then  employ  me  both  to  strengthen  my 
brethren  and  to  preach  his  name  to  the  Gentiles. 

**  I  carmot  hope  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  holineaa  here  which  I 
may  tJicre.  I  shall  lose  nothing  I  destre  to  keep.  .  .  ,  It  will  be  no 
mudl  thing  to  be  able,  without  fear  of  giving  offense,  to  live  on  water 
mi  the  fruits  of  the  e^rth  .  .  *  The  pomp  and  sliow  of  this  world 
hkve  no  place  in  the  wilds  of  Anierica," 

In  all  this  ridiculons  letter  tliere  is  not  one  word  about  a  sense  of 
jiity-  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  Wesley's  own  writings, 
hft  WBWVO'  felt  that  God  was  sending  him  across  the  sea,  or  that  the 
\'  ?'-  '!  ^iMthen  had  any  claim  upon  him;  it  was  only  one  of  his 
many  schemes  of  self-mortifieation  to  help  him  in  saving  his  soul. 

Was  it,  then,  a  delusion  of  the  devil  ? 

Judging  by  his  ridiculous  failure,  one  might  answer.  Yes.  Judg- 
ing, also,  by  his  distinguished  unfitness  for  such  a  mission  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  it  would  be  easy  to  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Bat  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.     The  Reverend  John 

Wesley  is  now  thirty-two  years  old;  a  man  as  notable  for  sanctity 

It  he  is  eminent  for  learning.     He  is  a  great  honor  to  his  college,  and 

I  Tifaiable  assistant  in  its  scholastic  work.     He  knows  more  of  books 

tnd  less  of  human  nature  than  any  other  man  in  Oxford  whose  record 

W  come  down  to  our  times ;    he  is  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 

En^and,  on  which  accoimt  he  claims  that  he  belongs  to  a  superior 

«der  of  mortals,  though  as  yet  he  does  not  think  himself  in  a  state 

rf  saying  grace,   and  has  only  an   oflScial  ministry  to   offer ;   and 

^  eompletely  is  his  common  sense  blindfolded  by  the  rituals  of  his 

Chiirch  and  his  own  clerical  pretensions,  that  if  he  is  ever  to  amount 

^  my  thing  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  those  traditional  bandages 

''^'^  be  torn  from  his  eyes. 

A  more  remarkable  mixture  of  learning  and  ignorance,  of  piety 
**^  }»eteD8ion,  of  dogmatism  and  devotion,  than  that  which  made  up 
^*^  character  of  John  Wesley  at  this  transitional  period  of  his  life,  ft 
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is  difficult  to  imagine.  lie  is  turning  Lis  back  upon  thoee  surraimd- 
ings  and  duties  which  are  most  congenial  to  his  scholarly  tastes  and 
habits,  and  actually  anticipating  with  pleasure  a  life  among  a  crowd  of 
savages.  Civilization  has  its  vices,  which  interfere  with  his  great 
desire  for  holiness;  he  therefore  eagerly  exchanges  it  for  barbarism^ 
and  dreams  of  saving  his  soul  with  the  help  of  an  Indian  hut.  lie  is 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  half  expecting,  and  wholly  wilhng,  to  lose 
it.  He  will  preach  for  awhile  among  the  colonists  of  Savannah,  till 
lie  finds  how  to  begin  his  mission  among  the  Indians,  of  whom  he 
thinks  as  so  many  "little  children,"  destitute  both  of  opinions  and 
character,  "  willing  to  learn,  and  eager  to  do  the  will  of  God ;"  and 
when  tliis  path  opens  before  him  he  will  bid  adieu  to  the  temptations 
of  this  vain  and  wicked  world,  and  bury  himself  in  the  woods. 

All  this  lie  deliberately  chooses  to  do  without  any  call  of  God  to  a 
missionary  life,  witliout  any  fitness  for  it  except  heroism,  without  any 
love  for  it  except  what  results  from  liis  misapprehension  of  it,  without 
any  especial  love  for  the  souls  to  whom  he  proposes  to  minister,  and 
witliout  any  clear  sense  of  love  for  God,  in  whose  name  he  is  going  to 
do  it :  he  is  simply  about  to  make  a  grand  experiment,  to  see  if  some- 
thing will  not  come  of  it  that  will  help  him  to  save  his  soul. 

But  if  his  self-aiipointed  mission  be  only  a  piece  of  devout  self- 
righteousness,  he  fulfills  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  admiration.  He  is 
traveling  the  wrong  road,  but  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  how  he 
pushes  on ;  liis  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  but  his  Father  in 
heaven  understands  this  singular  child,  and  is  giving  him  a  chance  to 
toss  upon  the  stormy  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  dash  his  head  against  the 
trees  of  the  wilderness,  to  wade  through  swamps,  to  freeze  and  starve, 
to  be  duped  and  abused,  and  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  a  scandalous 
quarrel,  all  with  the  evident  purpose  of  widening  the  scope  of  his 
vision,  driving  some  of  the  pious  conceit  out  of  him,  showing  him  how 
weak  and  contemptible  a  thing  is  merely  official  religion,  and,  withal, 
of  opening  his  imderstanding,  through  the  teachings  of  some  of  the 
simple-minded  Moravians,  to  that  pivotal  doctrine  of  the  Wesleyan 
revival — the  regeneration  of  the  penitent  sinner  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  arranged  that  Charles  Wesley  should  go  out  to  Georgia  as 
the  Governor's  secretary,  and  he  now  took  orders  as  a  clergyman,  that 
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lie  might  !i£6iBt  Lis  brother  id  his  mmistr}\  The  two  Weslcp,  Ing- 
aad  Delmnotte,  made  a  solemn  agreeraent  in  writing  to  the  effect 
iliAt  ill  order  to  maintain  unity  among  theinselves,  no  one  of  tlie  four 
chould  nndertake  anj  thing  of  iniportaace  without  consulting  with 
thi  other  three ;  that  all  questions  should  be  decided  by  vote ;  and 
tliat  in  o^eof  an  even  di virion  of  opinion  tlie  matter,  after  being  laid 
before  the  Lord,  should  be  decided  by  lot* 

During  the  Toyag©  thej  were  ae  methodical  and  indnstHous  m 
ever;  dividing  their  time,  from  fouro^clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
o'clock  in  tha  evening,  with  brief  allowance  for  meak^  between 
prsLyei^  re^ng  the  Scriptnres,  writing  sermons,  pre^aching,  catechis- 
ing the  chUdren  on  board,  giving  personal  instruction  to  chosen  indi- 
vidaib  stnong  the  crew  and  passengers^  and  attendance  upon  the 
daily  roligioufi  services  of  the  Moravians,  who,  with  their  bishop,  Da- 
Tid  Ji  itaclimann,  were  going  out  to  join  their  brethren  in  Georgia, 

On  -mf^  i M^r:\<^inn  tli*?  Avp  eTK^nnntpred  a  terrrl»l<^  stono,  hth!  tlie  i?ea 
broke  over  the  deck  while  the  Moravians  were  singing  their  evening 
hymn.  The  other  passengers  screamed  with  terror,  but  the  Moravians 
calmly  sang  on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  After  tlie  sei'vice  was 
4>ver,  Wesley  said  to  one  of  them : — 

"  Were  you  not  afraid  ( " 

"  I  thank  God,  no,"  was  his  reply. 

"  But  were  not  your  women  and  children  afraid  ? " 

**  No.     Our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid  to  die." 

Thia  incident  made  a  profound  impression  upon  Wesley's  mind, 
for  he  records  it  in  his  Journal  with  the  remark,  ^^  This  is  the  most 
gkmoiiB  day  which  I  have  ever  seen." 

These  Moravians  were  "regular"  Christians,  having  the  three 
ofderB  of  the  ministry.  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  according  to  the 
Engiinh  and  the  Romish  ritual ;  therefore  John  Wesley  with  a  clear 
oonacience  joined  in  their  worship  of  God,  which  he  would  by  no 
means  have  done  had  they  been  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Quakers. 
They  wers  far  in  advance  of  him  in  the  experience  of  salvation,  and 
be  IumI  the  sense  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  confess  it,  and  also  to 
Mtk  advice  of  their  chief  men  in  respect  to  the  work  he  had  laid  out 
for  Umtelf  in  America. 

The  vc«y«ge  from  Cowes  to  the  Savannali  River  was  made  in  fifty- 
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seven  days,  during  wliicli  Oglethorpe  treated  the  miseionaries  irith 
j^rcat  kindness.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  the  oflSeers  and  goD- 
tlcmen  on  board  took  libeKies  with  We&ley  and  his  frienda^  Ogle- 
thorpe indignantly  exclaimed,  **AYliat  mean  you,  sii-s?  Do  yon  take 
lliese  gentlemen  for  tithe-pig  parsons?  They  are  gentlemen  of  learn- 
ing and  reapoctability.  Tliey  are  my  friends,  and  whoever  offers  an 
aftVoiit  to  them  insults  me,"  This  was  quite  enough,  and  thereafter 
the  Methodists  were  treated  with  respect. 


A   WOED    IX   SEASON. 

Jk  'W^ord  ill  Season.— Oglethorpe  was  irritable,  but  nohl- 
hcarteil  and  generous.  One  day  Wesley,  hearing  an  unusual  noise  3j^ 
the  GcncraFs  cabin,  entered  to  inquire  tlie  cause;  on  which  the  angm-^ 
soldier  cried : 

**  Excuse  uie,  Mr.  Wesley;  I  have  met  with  a  provocation  t^»*^ 
groat  to  bear.     This  villain,  Grimaldi,  [an  Itahan  servant,]  has  druii*^ 
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oearlj  tlie  whole  of  my  Cyprus  wine,  the  only  wino  that  agrees  with 
mBf  and  several  dozena  of  which  I  had  pro%ndod  for  myself*  But  I 
■m  datennined  to  be  revenged.  TU<3  rascal  shall  he  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  be  carried  to  the  man-of-war ;  for  I  never  forgive." 
p  "Theu/*  eaid  Wesley,  with  great  cahimeas  and  gentloaessj  "I 
bop^  sir,  y^n  never  mn." 

Ogietliorpe  was  corifounded.  His  vengeance  was  gone,  lie  put 
Us  liiiid  into  hia  pocket,  pidled  out  a  bunch  of  keys  and  tlirew  them 
ai  Grtmaldi,  saying,  "  There,  villain  1  take  my  keys,  and  beliave  better 
for  III©  futura" 

Wcrtey'ft  Seholarship.— The  remarkable  powers  of  mind 
ptiffitiwiijfl  by  John  Wesley  are  indicated  by  these  facts :  There  was  a 
lai^  noiDber  of  Gerinan^peakiiig  people  among  the  ship- s  company, 
hii  MaiaTJan  fiends  and  others,  and  he  at  once  commenced  the  study 
fll  ilia  German  langoaga,  that  he  might  converse  with,  and  preach  to, 
tfaecit  When  he  rBodied  Savannah  he  diseovei^ed  some  Prenchmen 
and  Italiaj^  also,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  polyglot  imssion  we  find 
him  pnblidy  as  well  as  privately  instructing  them  all  in  their  own 
tongues. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Sunday  appointments  at  Savannah : — 

"  1,  English  prayers  from  five  o'clock  till  half-past  six. 

^  3.  Italian  prayers  at  nine. 

"  8.  A  sermon  and  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  English,  from 
bilf-pttst  ten  to  about  half-past  twelve. 

"4.  The  service  for  the  French  at  one ;  including  prayers,  psalms, 
tad  Scripture  exposition. 

^5.  The  catechising  of  the  children  at  two. 

"  6.  Tht  third  English  service  at  three. 

**  7.  After  this  a  meeting  in  his  own  house  for  reading,  prayer, 
tud  praise. 

^8.  At  six  o'clock  the  Moravian  service  began,  which  he  was 
glad  to  attend,  not  to  teach,  but  to  learn."  * 

Besides  this  he  held  two  services  for  the  Germans  during  the  week, 

fme  at  the  village  of  Hampstead  and  one  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  and 

two  seryices  for  the  French,  at  the  village  of  Highgate  and  in  town.  Ho 

mharwMid  studied  Spanish  in  order  to  converse  with  some  Spanish  Jews. 

•TnaiCAv's  "Life  and  Times  of  Weslejr." 
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Wesley's  mission  opened  prosperously.  His  census  of  his  new 
paiisli  in  1737,  gives  the  nnmber  at  five  hundred  and  eighteen  souls. 
The  only  other  settlements  in  Georgia  were  the  French,  and  Gterman 
villages  above  named,  which  lay  four  or  five  miles  to  the  south-west ; 
the  little  hamlet  called  Thunderbolt,  six  miles  to  the  south-east ;  the 
Moravian  town  of  New  Ebenezer,  nineteen  miles  distant ;  Darien,  the 
settlement  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  eighty  miles,  and  Frederica,  on 
St.  Simond's  Island,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Savannah. 

Besides  these  there  were  some  thousands  of  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Uchee  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  ; 
a  lazy,  drunken,  gluttonous,  murderous  crew,  absolute  pagans,  sunk  in 
all  the  depths  of  savagery,  some  of  whom  would  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  at  the  white  settlements  to  trade,  to  beg,  and  to  steal ; 
but  from  first  to  last  Wesley  never  found  among  them  any  of  those 
docile  little  children  of  nature  who  were  "  ready  to  hear,  and  eager  to 
do,  the  will  of  God ;"  and  never  during  the  nearly  two  years  which 
he  spent  in  America  did  he  find  how  to  make  even  a  beginning  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  among  them,  they  being  determined  "not  to 
hear  the  great  word  which  the  white  man  had  to  teach."  It  was, 
tlierefore,  necessary  that  he  should  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
Europeans.  His  brother  Cliarles  and  Mr.  Ingham  presently  went 
with  a  few  colonists  to  lay  out  the  village  of  Frederica,  above  men- 
tioned, and  John  Wesley  and  his  devoted  follower,  Delamotte,  began 
their  pastoral  work  at  Savannah. 

Troubles  Thicken.— But  the  people  who  smiled  on  him 
because  of  his  friend,  the  Governor,  soon  began  to  frown  on  him 
because  of  himself.  The  doctrines  and  practices  whose  rigidness  and 
severity  had  incensed  a  learned  and  church-going  community  like 
Oxford,  were  not  likely  to  find  favor  among  such  a  motley  crowd  as 
that  in  Oglethorpe's  little  domain  of  Georgia.  lie  read  morning 
and  evening  prayers  publicly  every  day,  preached  very  plain  and 
searching  sermons  on  Sunday,  wliich  cut  to  the  bone,  and  caused  a 
good  many  sinners  to  be  "  exceeding  mad  "  against  him  for  what  tliey 
(tailed  his  "sittires  upon  particular  persons."  He  organized  another 
Holy  Club,  which  met  three  times  a  week  for  Scripture  reading, 
psjilm-siiiging,  and  prayer,  and  he  and  young  Delamotte  each  set  up  a 
Httle  school. 
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Mr.  Tyumian,  in  liis  admirable  "  life  and  Times  of  Jokn  Wesley," 
relai«i  this  characteristic  incident  :■ — 

Some  of  the  boys  in  Mr,  Delainotte*s  school  were  too  poor  to  wear 
diOQi  ftnd  stockings,  on  which  account  those  who  could  boast  of  being 
ibod  used  to  tease  them  for  going  barefoot.    The  teacher  tried  to 

E'WH-f^^  lliifl  omall  cruelty,  but  failed,  and  reported  his  want  of  success 
hiA  master. 
•*  I  think  I  can  cure  it,"  said  Wesley,  "  and  if  you  will  exchange 
koob  with  me  I  will  try."  Accordingly,  the  next  Monday  morning 
the  teachers  exchanged  schools,  and  what  was  the  surprise  of  Wesley's 
atw  ficholars  to  see  their  teacher  and  minister  coming  to  school 
barefoot  1  Before  the  week  was  ended  it  began  to  be  fashionable  in 
that  school  to  dispense  with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  nothing  further 
WIS  heard  of  persecution  on  that  account. 
^B  In  writing  home  to  Ins  mother  Mr.  Wesley  describes  his  new  home 
^H|i  **pleataiit  beyond  imagination,  and  exceedingly  heahby,"  tliough 
^n»  «]r«  tJiat  some  of  his  parishioners  are  already  very  angry  at  him. 
While  tlie  revolt  against  his  spiritual  authority  was  gathering 
tfrength  hia  brotlier  and  his  friend  Ingham  were  meeting  with  similar 
tiiib  at  Frederiea.  The  Reverend  Charles  began  by  magnifying  his 
office  and  carrying  out  his  ritualistic  notions  with  a  high  liand.  He 
ilio  attttnpted  the  practical  but  impracticable  office  of  settling  the 
quarrels  of  certain  scolding  women;  and  in  one  way  and  another 
hBrooglit  himself  into  sucli  bad  odor  with  tliese  semi-barbarians  that 
^^Biqr  actually  denied  him  a  place  to  sleep,  and  he  was  forced  to  make 
^nii  ted  ofi  the  ground. 

They  filled  the  eoirs  of  the  Governor  with  stories  agmnst  him,  and 
in  a  abort  time  the  secretary  was  out  of  favor  with  his  master,  where- 
opoo,  havii^  no  visible  protection,  his  few  friends  forsook  him,  he 
^waa  ebarged  with  mutiny,  and  his  life  became  so  intolerable  that 
^vithin  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Fi*ederica  he  dispatched 
^^B^bam  to  Savannah  for  advice.  Tlie  elder  brother  made  all  haste  to 
^^iait  tha  seeDe  of  hostihties,  but  his  office  as  peace-maker  was  a  sad 
1  failttre;  for  he  had  only  just  returned  to  Savannali  when  Charles 
made  hia  appearance  there,  having  been  actually  put  to  flight  by  the 
ooUagauui  treatment  of  his  parishioners.  The  brothers  then  ex- 
ehaagad  their  fields  of  labor,  but  in  a  month  and  a  day  John  Wesley^ 
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also,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  cure  of  sonls  at  Frederica  and  to 
return  to  Savannali,  having  been,  as  he  says,  "  betrayed,  scorned,  and 
insulted  by  those  I  had  most  labored  to  serve." 

After  five  months  Charles  Wesley  returned  to  England  to  beg  foi 
re-enforcements,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Tngham  followed 
him,  having  accomplished  literally  nothing  of  all  the  pious  purposes 
with  which  they  set  out.  John  Wesley  and  his  faithful  Delamotte 
remained  for  another  year,  when  they,  too,  were  glad  to  escape  under 
circumstances  which  his  enemies  for  a  hundred  years  have  used  to 
traduce  Wesley's  character  and  belittle  his  fame. 

During  the  second  year,  in  spite  of  the  sad  experience  he  had  suf- 
fered, Jolm  Wesley  kept  on  in  his  course  of  High-church  dogmatism. 
With  him  a  direction  set  down  in  the  Prayer  Book  was  in  those  days 
ahnost  as  binding  as  a  text  of  Scripture ;  and  by  both  these  books,  not 
by  cither  without  the  other,  he  determined  to  stand  or  fall.  He  in- 
sisted on  baptizing  infants  by  immersion  unless  it  was  declared  by  the 
jDarcnts  that  they  were  too  feeble  to  bear  it ;  lie  would  not  allow  per- 
sons to  stand  as  godfatliers  and  godiuotliers  who  did  not  certify  that 
they  had  received  the  Holy  Communion;  he  refused  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  those  who  did  not  give  previous  notice  of  their  intention  to 
present  themselves ;  his  visitation  from  house  to  house  was  looked 
upon  as  a  systematic  espionage ;  and  it  was  charged  that  he  attempted 
to  establish  a  system  of  confessions,  fiists,  and  other  religious  mortifi- 
Cixtions,  which,  though  well  enough  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  not  at  all  agreeable  to  these  Savan- 
nah colonists,  whom  their  zealous  minister  was  trying  either  to  lead  or 
drive  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  rigidly  excluded  all  Dissenters 
from  the  Holy  Communion  until  they  gave  up  their  principles  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  rebaptized  by  him ;  nevertheless  he  received  Koman 
Catholics  as  good  and  regular  Christians,  on  which  account  his  ene- 
mies denounced  him  as  a  Romanist  in  disguise. 

In  Georgia,  says  Tyerman,  "  Wesley  was  treating  Dissenters  with 
the  supercihous  tyranny  of  a  High-church  bigot."  He  watched  his 
flock  too  closely  to  suit  their  notions  of  Uberty ;  he  used  his  influence 
with  the  Governor  to  have  strict  laws  enacted  for  the  promotion  of  out- 
ward morality ;  and  to  such  a  degree  did  he  cross  the  tastes  and  temper 
of  the  motley  crowd,  that  certain  of  the  baser  sort  were  actually  ready 
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to  kill  Lim.  One  stout  virago  invited  him  into  lier  house,  and,  having 
overpowered  hini — for  Wesley  was  a  gmall,  weak  man — ehe  cut  off  all 
the  long  auburn  locks  from  one  side  of  his  head,  leaving  the  other  side 
untonched ;  and  the  pei-seeuted  man,  by  way  of  making  the  most  of 
bis  sufferings  for  the  truth's  sake,  actually  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with 
Ills  hair  in  tliis  one-sided  condition. 

In  January,  1737,  Wesley  and  Delaraotte  paid  another  visit  to  Fred- 
erica,  where  they  arrived  after  having  lost  their  way  in  the  woods, 
waded  breast  deep  in  swamps,  and  slept  on  the  ground  in  their  wet 
clothes,  which  were  frozen  stiff  in  the  morning.     But  the  people  of 
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tliat  wretched  settlement  were  as  untractable  as  ever,  and,  after  spend- 
ing some  twenty  days  among  them,  during  which  his  life  was  repeated- 
ly  threatened,  Wesley  left  the  place  forever,  and  returned  to  face  his 
enemies  at  Savannah,  who  were  preparing  a  long  indictment  against 
him, 

"An  Escape  ft*oiii  Mratriinony.'' — To  make  matters  worse, 
Weaky  fell  in  love  witli  a  beautiful  and  accompUshed  young  lady, 
who  had  first  sought  his  help  in  learning  the  French  language,  and, 
btor,  Ilia  instraction  in  rcligioa.    She  was  the  niece  of  the  wife  of 
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one  Tliomaa  Canston,  an  nnscrupnloos  adventurer  who  had  so  far  won 
the  good  opinion  of  Governor  Oglethorpe  as  to  be  made  chief  magiB- 
trate  of  the  colony,  which  office  he  administered  with  the  most  ridic- 
ulous state  and  dignity. 

For  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  two  young  people  went  on  smoothly 
enough.  Causton,  who  acted  as  the  young  lady's  guardian,  was  pleased 
with  the  match,  the  Governor  did  all  he  could  to  help  it  on,  the  lady 
herself  was  an  apt  scholar,  if  not  in  her  French,  at  least  in  her  piety, 
and  when  her  clerical  lover  fell  sick  she  nursed  him  as  faithfully  as  if 
she  had  been  his  wife  already.  Thus  the  poor  missionary  had  one  ray 
of  simshine  in  his  dark  and  stormy  sky.  But, alas  for  him!  This 
learned  gentleman,  who  in  after  years  developed  so  great  a  knowledge 
of  men,  never  could  underatand  a  woman.  He  was  quite  impressible 
to  female  charms ;  used  while  at  Oxford  to  write  pious  letters  to  high- 
bom  ladies  signing  himself  "  Cyrus,"  and  addressing  them  by  like 
fanciful  titles: — chief  of  whom  was  "Aspasia,"  whose  real  name 
was  Mary  Granville,  a  niece  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  a  beautiful,  wealthy, 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  was  half  captivated  by  the  extraordinary 
learning,  piety,  and  courtesy  of  the  chief  of  the  Oxford  Methodists. 
But  "  sometliing  happened  " — ^nobody  knows  what — ^and  John  "Wesley 
was  still  a  bacliclor ;  a  little  lonely,  perhaps,  and  well  he  might  be  in 
such  a  wretclied  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 

Miss  Sophia  Christiana  Hopkcy  was  a  proper  young  person,  of  a 
thoughtful  and  studious  turn  of  mind,  as  anxious  to  learn  as  Wesley 
was  to  teach — the  most  promising  lamb  in  all  his  troublesome  flock ; 
and  this  young  missionary  did  just  Avliat  almost  any  other  man  might 
have  done  in  a  similar  case,  that  is  to  say,  he  bestowed  a  larger  amount 
of  pastoral  care  on  this  sweet  parishioner  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
and  suffered  her  to  capture  what  there  was  left  of  his  heart. 

But  his  pupil,  Delamotte,  for  some  reason  or  other  was  displeased 
with  the  drift  of  affairs,  and  ventured  to  ask  his  master  if  he  really 
meant  to  marry  the  girl ;  whereupon  Wesley,  who  in  such  matters 
was  ever  of  a  doubtful  mind,  laid  the  subject  before  his  friends,  the 
Mora\'ian  elders.  Delamotte  was  too  active  in  the  business,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Wesley  appeared  to  submit  his  case  be- 
fore the  synod  of  Moravians  he  found  his  pupil  ahcady  there  among 
tlicm. 
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"  Will  you  abide  by  our  decision  ? "  asked  Bishop  Nitschmann. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Mr.  Wesley,  after  some  hesitation. 

"  Then  we  advise  you,"  said  Nitschmann,  "  to  proceed  no  further 
in  the  matter." 

"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  responded  Wesley ;  and  from  that 
time,  says  Moore,  one  of  his  biographers,  "he  avoided  every  thing 
that  tended  to  continue  the  intimacy  with  Miss  Hopkey,  and  behaved 
with  the  greatest  caution  toward  her ;"  a  course  of  conduct  which 
might  have  been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  entered  upon  it  earlier. 

In  Mr.  Wesley's  counsels  to  young  Methodist  preachers  he  lays 
down  this  rule :  "  Take  no  step  toward  marriage  without  consulting 
with  your  brethren ;"  a  piece  of  extra  scriptural  advice  which  certainly 
was  not  supported  by  his  experience  in  this  case,  unless,  indeed,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  if  he  had  consulted  with  the  brethren  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  might  have  saved  himself  a  great 
deal  of  trouble ;  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  by  publicly 
submitting  this  delicate  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Moravian  elders, 
and  blindly  binding  himself  to  obey  their  will,  he  committed  the 
supreme  blunder  in  that  list  of  absurdities  which  make  up  the  record 
of  liis  mission  to  Aincrica. 

Of  course  the  lady  was  indignant  that  her  priestly  lover,  having 
won  her,  sliould  ask  the  Moravian  brethren  wlictlier  or  no  he  might 
take  her,  and  she  sliowed  her  resentment  by  immediately  marrying 
another  man,  one  Williamson,  of  whom  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  Journal, 
expresses  this  somewhat  spiteful  opinion  : — 

"  March  8.  Miss  Sophy  cngjiged  liersi^f  to  !Mr.  Williamson,  a  per- 
son not  remarkable  for  handsomeness,  neitlier  for  greatness,  neither 
for  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  sense,  and,  least  of  all,  for  religion." 

Four  days  afterward  they  were  married,  and  of  this  event  the 
afflicted  lover  writes:  "What  thou  doest,  O  Lord,  I  know  not  now,  but 
I  shall  know  hereafter."  That  he  was  deeply  wounded  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  in  looking  back  uj)()n  that 
sad  experience  he  says  :  "  I  was  pierced  through  as  with  a  sword.  But 
our  comfort  is,  lie  that  made  the  heart  can  heal  the  heart."  It 
never  for  one  moment  appears  to  enter  his  mind  what  grief  he  may 
have  caused  the  young  lady  whom  he  sacrificed  to  the  opinions  of  men 
that  had  no  right  to  judge  the  case  at  all,  and  his  pious  resignation  is 
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a  poor  atonement  for  his  manifest  unfaithfulness  to  the  woman  he 
loved,  whose  affections  he  had  sought,  and  who,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, was  every  way  worthy  to  be  his  wife. 

If  this  had  been  the  only  unfortunate  experience  of  this  kind  in 
the  career  of  the  great  Methodist  it  might  be  possible  to  accept  the 
above  pious  expressions  as  evidence  of  an  exquisite  agony,  of  life-long 
martyrdom,  in  consequence  of  his  half-formed  judgment  that  a  priest 
ought  not  to  marry,  at  least,  not  without  the  approval  of  his  brethren ; 
but  this  was  his  third  love  affair,*  and  he  afterward  had  two  more 
rather  notable  ones,  as  we  shall  see,  the  last  of  which  resulted  in  a 
hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriage ;  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  be  very 
much  moved  by  these  sorrowful  words,  or  even  to  charge  over  to  the 
Lord  what  was  the  plain  result  of  his  own  misdoing.  A  heart  once 
broken  may  be  an  object  of  tender  sympathy,  but  a  heart  broken 
several  times  over,  even  though  it  be  the  heart  of  John  Wesley,  is 
somehow  suggestive  of  frailty,  as  well  as  of  affection. 

Miss  Sopliy  declares  that  when  Wesley  learned  of  her  engagement 
to  Williamson  he  renewed  his  addresses  in  the  most  vehement  man- 
ner, and  even  offered  to  give  up  some  of  his  severe,  Iligh-church  prac- 
tices, on  account  of  which  he  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  colonists, 
and  to  settle  down  with  her  at  Savannah !  f — the  personal  character 
of  this  lady  is  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Wesley's  chief  biographer,  who 
accepts  her  statement  without  contradiction — but  after  such  behavior 
there  was  no  pardon  possible.  Besides,  she  was  now  pledged  to  another, 
and,  if  Wesley  was  willing  to  break  his  vow  to  the  Moravians,  Miss 
Sophy  would  not  break  hers  to  her  affianced  husband. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  read  in  the  solemn  pages  of  some  of 
Wesley's  biographers  the  grave  surmises  of  what  calamities  would  have 
befallen  if  he  had  not  "  escaped  "  from  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  love 
affair ;  how  he  would  in  one  case  have  settled  into  a  mere  country  par- 
son, in  another  have  come  to  be  a  life-long  missionary  to  the  Georgia 
Indians,  etc.  As  if  the  Lord  could  not  make  use  of  John  Wesley 
married  as  well  as  John  Wesley  single  1  Is  not  matrimony  a  means 
of  grace  ?  And  has  not  God  been  able  to  make  great  use  of  other 
married  men  ? 

If  there  is  any  blessedness  in  "  escaping "  from  impending  matri- 
•  "  The  Living  Weelej,"  by  Dr.  Rioo.        \  Tylrmas's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Weeley^"  p.  149. 
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moiij  to  wliich  lie  by  liie  own  conduct  was  rc]>eatcd]jr  "exposed," 
then  John  W^lcj  is  entitled  to  be  congratulated  on  ]m  good  for- 
ttme;  but  sensible  men,  and  all  women  wlmtcTcr,  arc  more  likely  to 
look  on  tacli  LaUing  between  two  opinions  as  an  evidence  of  pitlfnl 
weakness  instead  of  proTidential  protection.  And  wliy,  on  tlie  latter 
eapposition,  was  lie  suffered  at  last  to  fall  into  tbe  hands  of  tlie  widow 
Vtzcillc,  wlio  need  actually  to  tear  his  hair  i 

MrSp  WilHamson  was  still  one  of  his  parishioners^  and  whcUj  some 
montlis  after  ber  marriage,  he  gave  her  some  paatoral  reproof^  and  at 
another  time  pmbliclj  repelled  her  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  her  hue- 
krid  and  her  former  guardian  took  up  the  qimrrelj  framed  the  indict- 
ment above  mentioned,  and  cited  the  missionary  to  appear  before  his 
high  rnightini^gj  Mr,  Chief  Magistrate  Causton  for  trial,  on  the  charge 
of  varioofi  priestly  tyrannies,  and  especially  for  the  affront  to  Mrs* 
WiUiamdon,  whose  husband  sued  for  damagea  for  defamation  to  the 
imotint  r»f  i^m^  fhoiinnnd  pounds. 

The  whole  colony  was  in  an  uproar.     It  was  said,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Wesley  had  refused  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  lady  because  she  had 
lefiised  to  marry  him ;  to  which  he  replied  tliat  he  had  given  her  the 
Eacharist  several  times  since  her  marriage,  and  that  the  reason  of  his 
refusal  on  tliis  occasion  was,  that  she  did  not  give  notice  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  rubric  in  the  Prayer  Book,  of  her  intention  to  present  herself 
It  tbe  Lord's  table,  and,  therefore,  his  act  could  not  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  a  public  defamation  of  her  Christian  character  and  stand- 
ing; the  more  because  he  had  treated  several  other  persons  in  the 
ittne  way.     To  the  other  charges  he  replied  that  the  acts  complained 
oi  were  ecclesiastical  in  their  character,  and  over  such  cases  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Causton^s  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  that  the 
grmd  jury  of  Savannah  had  found  a  true  bill  against  him. 

In  the  action  for  damages  he  prepared  to  defend  himself,  and 
tenanded  an  early  trial,  but  it  was  put  over  from  time  to  time  on 
^ous  pretexts ;  and  after  the  seventh  postponement,  the  plaintiff, 
finding  he  could  neither  obtain  justice  nor  be  of  any  use  as  a  minister 
^er  such  conditions,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  announced  his  puq^ose 
^  returning  to  England. 

Upon  this  the  magistrates  demanded  that  he  should  give  bail  for 
"*  tppearanee  when  wanted,  but  Wesley  still  defied  their  authority, 
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and  in  return  they  gave  orders  that  he  shonld  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  colony,  and  forbidding  any  person  to  assist  him  in  so  doing. 
They  abo  brought  another  minister  to  perform  service  in  the  parisli^ 
a  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  chaplain  to  some  soldiers  at  Frederica ;  and 
thus  practically  supplanted  Mr.  Wesley  in  his  office. 

l¥e§Iey'8  Farewell  to  Georgia.— That  same  evening 
Wesley,  with  four  other  fugitives,  who  had  reasons  of  their  own  for 
getting  away,  started  in  an  open  boat  for  Port  Royal,  in  South 
Carolina ;  which  place  they  reached  after  hard  toiling  and  rowing  by 
sea,  and  great  hardships  by  land,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1737.  On 
the  8th  Mr.  Delamotte  rejoined  his  master,  at  Port  Royal,  when  they 
took  a  small  craft  and  started  for  the  port  of  Charleston,  wliicli  tliey 
reached  on  the  13th.  On  the  22d  John  Wesley  bade  a  long  good-bye 
to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  North  America,  and  on  the  1st  of 
February  reached  England,  only  one  day  after  George  Whitefield  bad 
set  sail  for  the  very  colony  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave. 

It  appears  that  when  their  much-abused  minister  had  actually  gone 
and  left  them,  some  of  his  old  parishioners  began  to  feel  more  kindly 
toward  him,  and  managed  to  find  a  good  word  to  say  of  him  to  his 
friend  Wliitefield,  when  he  arrived ;  for  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  a  letter 
from  Georgia,  says:  "Tlie  good  Mr.  John  Wesley  has  done  in 
America  is  inexpressible.  His  name  is  very  precious  among  the 
people,  and  he  has  laid  a  foundation  that  I  hope  neither  men  nor 
devils  will  ever  be  able  to  shake." 

Foundation  of  what  ?  Keither  Mr.  AVhitcfield  nor  any  one  else  has 
ever  been  able  to  tell. 

Mr.  AVesley  himself  writes  in  a  different  strain. 

"Many  reasons  I  have  to  bless  God  for  my  having  been  carried  to 
America,  contrary  to  all  my  preceding  resolutions.  Hereby  I  trust 
he  hath  in  some  measure  humbled  me  and  proved  me,  and  shown 
me  what  was  in  my  heai-t.  I  went  to  America  to  convert  the 
Indians ;  but  O,  who  shall  convert  me  ?  .  .  . 

"  This,  then,  I  have  learned  in  the  ends  of  the  earth — ^that  I  ara 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  that  my  whole  heart  is  altogether 
corrupt  and  abominable ;  .  .  .  that  my  own  works,  my  own  sufierings, 
my  own  righteousness,  are  so  far  from  reconciling  me  to  an  offended 
God,  so  far  from  making  an  atonement  for  the  least  of  those  sins 
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wliidi  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  that  the  most 
spedoos  of  them  need  an  atonement  themselves  or  they  cannot  abide 
his  righteoos  judgment.  ...  I  have  no  hope  but  that  if  I  seek  I  shall 
find  Christ,  and  be  fonlid  in  him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  faith."  This  strong  statement  he  afterward  modified 
by  remarking  that  even  then  he  had  "  the  faith  of  a  servant,  but  not 
of  a  son."  ^ 

Blessed  is  the  man  wlio  can  learn  wisdom  from  his  own  mistakes ; 
and  such  a  man  was  John  AVesley.  TVTien  he  set  out  for  Georgia  he 
was  brave  enough  to  face  all  manner  of  death  if  thereby  he  could 
save  liis  soul ;  when  he  returned  he  had  the  added  courage  to  confess 
himself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Then  he  was  compassing  sea  and 
land  to  save  his  own  soul ;  now  he  is  crying  out  to  the  Lord  to  save  it 
for  him. 

lie  was  also  in  a  way  to  be  cured  of  his  dogmatism,  tliongh  the 
progress  was  slow  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In 
referring  to  his  refusing  the  Holy  Communion  to  a  gO(]j[y  man  at  Sa- 
vannah because  he  had  not  been  baptized  by  a  minister  of  his  own 
order,  Wesley,  some  ten  years  after,  writes  tlnis :  *'  Can  any  one  carry 
lliich-church  zeal  liif^her  than  tliis?  And  liow  well  liavc  I  since  been 
beaten  with  mine  own  staff." 

From  this  time  he  dwelt  continually  upon  salvation  as  the  gift  of 

God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.     His  first  sermon  on  his  return  to 

London  was  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  from  the  text, 

''  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."     His  second  was  at 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  on  "Though  I  give  all  niy  goods  to 

^ecd  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 

charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."     On  both   of    which  occasions  he 

^ave  such  offense  that  the  doors  of  those  churches  were  hcnc(;forth 

shut  against  him. 

Tnily  those  English  Christians  were  hard  to  please.  AVhen  at  fii-st 
he  preached  human  virtue  and  sacramental  holiness,  they  denounced 
him  as  a  fanatic ;  and  now,  when  he  preaches  the  failure  of  human 
righteousness  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  saving  grace,  they  shut  their 
pulpits  against  him.  In  the  one  case  he  cut  into  their  Avorldlinesa,  in 
the  other  he  wounded  their  pride.  lie  has  not  yet  attained  unto  that 
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scDso  of  i>cr8onal  salvation  of  wliicli  \m  Moravian  friends  Imvo  told  Ijim, 

but  lie  has  pretty  effectually  gotten  rid 
of  liioiself.  lie  has  tried  Lis  great 
c.\])criu\ent,  and  it  is  a  failnrc:  tlic 
sclf-cojitaioed  piety  of  the  Holy  Club, 
which  he  has  pi-eached  and  practiced 
an  botli  sides  of  the  ocean,  now  aj>- 
j>eai*s  but  little  better  than  sounding 
brjiBS  or  a  tinkling  cymbal*  If  there 
k  tu  he  any  real  salvation  it  ranst  conio 
f i*om  Jesus  Clirist,  for  "  by  the  deeds  m 


of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified/' 
Thus  the  orthodox  ritualist  has  conic 
to  be  in  doctrine,  and  soon  will  be  ia 
experience,  the  evangelical  Christian 
lie  has  been  of  small  acconnt  as  a 
iiiidsiouary  to  Georgia,  but  Georgia 
has  l»ocn  of  great  account  as  a  train- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WHITEFIELD  ORDAINED,  AND  THE  WESLEYS  CONVERTED. 

"VrO  sooner  Mcrc  the  "Wesleys  gone  on  their  mission  to  Georgia 
■ll  than  their  chief  pupil  canio  to  the  front  to  begin  that  won- 
derful career  on  account  of  which  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said 
of  John  the  Baptist,  ^^  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name 
was"  George  Whitefield. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1736,  Bishop  Benson  ordained  him  deacon, 
and  he  went  forth  to  preach,  with  almost  apostolic  power,  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  "  boy  parson,"  as  he  was  called,  was 
but  little  past  twenty-one  years  old  when  he  took  the  holy  vows  of 
ordination  in  the  old  cathedral  of  his  native  town  of  Gloucester, 
concerning  wliich  event  he  writes  to  a  friend,  as  follows : — 

"  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  when  the  Bishop  laid 
bis  hands  upon  me  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Ilim  who 
liung  upon  tlie  cross  for  mc.  Known  unto  him  are  all  future  events 
and  contingencies.  I  liave  tlirown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  tnist, 
vitliout  reserve,  into  his  almighty  hands." 

Of  his  outfit  of  sennons,  he  says :  ''  Never  a  poor  creature  set  up 

^ith  so  small  a  stock.     I  tliought  I  should  have  time  to  make  at  least 

^  'mndred  sennons  with  wliich  to  begin  my  ministry.     But  so  far 

^^orn  this  being  tlie  case,  I  have  not  a  single  one  except  that  which  I 

'^ade  for  a  small  society,  and  which  I  sent  to  a  neighboring  clcrgyniaii 

^^  Convince  him  how  unfit  I  was  to  take  upon  me  the  important  work  of 

Pleaching."     This  discourse,  of  which  he  had  so  poor  an  opinion,  was 

^n  «'The  Necessity  and  Benefit  of  Religious  Society,"  and  three  days 

^it^rward  he  preached  it  to  a  great  congregjition  in  the  church  where, 

^   liis  infancy,  he  had  been  baptized. 

The  tapster  of  the  Bell  Inn  was  now  come  to  be  a  parson  1  from 

^ ^"tiding  behind  the  bar  he  was  come  to  stand  in  the  pulpit!  and  all 

l^T)uce8ter  must  needs  come  to  hear  the  youthful  prodigy,  who  was 

^^^ing  such  great  credit  to  their  town.     Here  is  his  account  of  this 

*^^*dcn  effort:— 
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"  Gloucester,  Jwm  30, 1736. 

"Mr  Dear  Friend:  Glory!  glory!  glory!  be  ascribed  to  the 
Triune  God!  Last  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  preached  my  first 
sermon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  where  I  was  baptized, 
and  also  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Curiosity,  as 
you  may  easily  guess,  drew  a  large  congregation  together.  The  sight 
at  first  a  little  awed  me,  but  I  was  comforted  with  a  heart-felt  sense  of 
the  divine  Presence,  and  soon  found  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  school,  and 
of  exhorting  and  teaching  the  prisoners  and  poor  people  at  their 
houses  while  at  the  University.  By  these  means  I  was  kept  from 
being  daunted  ovennuch.  As  I  proceeded  I  could  see  that  the  fire 
kindled,  till  at  last,  though  so  young,  and  amid  a  crowd  who  knew  me 
in  my  childish  days,  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
gospel  authority.  A  few  mocked,  but  most  for  the  present  seemed 
struck ;  and  I  have  since  heard  that  a  complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
Bishop  that  I  drove  fifteen  mad.  The  worthy  prelate,  as  I  am 
informed,  wished  that  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  before  next 
Sunday." 

"  lie  preached  like  a  lion,"  was  the  comment  of  one  of  his  simple- 
minded  licarcrs  on  the  "boy  parson's"  first  sermon. 

Tlie  (iloucester  people  greatly  desired  to  have  Mr.  "Wliitefield 
settle  permanently  among  them,  but  he  declined  all  their  kind  plans 
and  offere,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  a  few 
days  after,  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  was  his  intention 
to  spend  a  few  years  at  this  scat  of  learning,  but  there  was  larger  and 
better  work  laid  out  for  him.  Tlie  Ecv.  ^Ir.  Brougliton,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  the  Holy  Club,  and  now  chaplain  of  The  Tower,  in 
London,  wrote  to  him  to  come  up  and  fill  his  place  for  a  time,  as  Le 
desired  to  be  absent  in  the  country,  and  young  Whitefield,  with  great 
trembling,  consented. 

He  had  been  but  a  month  in  London,  preaching  with  great  success, 
when  letters  came  from  the  Wesleys  in  Georgia  desiring  that  more 
ministers  be  sent  out  to  their  assistance,  and  at  once  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  was  fired  with  missionary  zeal ;  but  many  friends  who  had 
noticed  his  wonderful  power  and  genius  advised  him  to  remain  in 
England.    After  his  return  to  Oxford  he  received  the  ofEer  of  a  very 
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profitable  curacy  in  London,  whicli  he  declined,  thongh  he  was 
almost  penniless  and  somewhat  in  debt,  for  no  other  apparent 
reason  than  that  he  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  God  calling  liim  in  that 
direction. 

The  retmn  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  from  Georgia  in  December  of 
that  year  was  the  signal  for  Whiteiield  to  offer  himself  as  a  missionary 
to  America.  In  his  letter  to  that  gentleman  he  ventures  to  ask  him 
why  he  chose  to  go  out  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  instead  of 
going  in  the  character  of  a  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  when  by 
his  own  account  there  was  such  great  need  of  such  godly  service — a 
question  which  must  have  probed  the  heart  of  this  double-minded  man 
very  deeply.  "  Did  the  Bishop  ordain  us,  my  dear  friend,  to  write 
bonds,  receipts,  etc.,  or  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Or  dare  we  not  trust 
God  to  provide  for  our  relations  without  endangering,  or  at  least 
retarding,  our  spiritual  improvement  ?  But  I  go  too  far.  You  know 
I  was  always  heady  and  self-willed." 

This  brief  extract  is  of  value  in  showing  the  utter  forgetfulness  of 
all  tilings  else  with  which  Mr.  Whitefield  was  tlirowing  himself  into 
his  work,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  hint  of  tlie  filial  duty  which 
tlie  AVesleys  so  faitlifully  performed  toward  tlieir  mother,  now  a 
widow,  arid  dependent  on  lier  sons  for  siipi>ort. 

The  offer  of  the  "boy-parson''  liavin^  been  aeeepted,  lie  made 
ready  for  immediate  dei)arture.  Tlie  little  lleet  with  which  he  was  to 
eail  was  to  take  out  some  soldiers  for  the  defense  of  British  interests 
in  the  Southern  Colonies  of  America  aprainst  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
T)eginning  to  trouble  them ;  and  jis  in  those  slow-going  days  such 
matters  were  not  settled  in  liaste,  it  was  a  wliole  year  before  every 
thing  was  quite  ready  and  tlie  three  ships  actually  put  to  sea. 

And  an  eventful  year  it  proved ;  for  in  1737  England  was  startled 
from  its  ecclesiastical  slunil^ers  as  it  never  had  been  before.  The  little 
cloud  which  first  appeared  at  Oxford  now  overspread  the  heavens,  and 
blessings  began  to  pour  down  in  torrents.  This  young  missionary, 
whose  intended  departure  across  the  sea  was  an  excuse  for  his  irregu- 
larity, became  a  roving  evangelist,  and  so  wonderful  was  the  success 
that  attended  his  labors  that  his  name  was  heralded  all  over  the 
kingdom.  lie  was  soon  in  great  recpiest  its  a  j)reacher  of  charity 
sermons  on  behalf  of  schools,  orphanages,  and  the  like,  and,  with  a 
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careful  forceiglit  of  what  lie  miglit  need  in  his  new  and  distant  parish, 
lie  also  improved  the  opportunitj  bjr  raising  about  three  hnndred 
])onnds  for  his  Georgia  mission,  A 

But  tlie  great  business  of  this  young  pneacher,  whose  lips  had  been 
touched  by  a  hvc  coal  from  God's  altar,  was  to  disseininate  Meibod- 
throughout  England.    He  raised  a  thousand  pounds  or  so  for 


ism 


charity,  because  people  would  give  to  him  when  they  would  not  to 
another  man ;  but  he  had  a  higlier  mission  than  to  carry  a  contribution 
box,  high  as  that  much-abused  mission  may  be.  The  collectious  wore 
only  incidental,  like  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  and  in  both  cases  they 
served  to  estabUsh  the  power  and  authority  of  the  minister,  while  the 
real  business  in  hand  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  in  wliich 
^7o^k  Whitefield  far  excelled  all  men  who  had  ever  preached  in  that 
kingdom. 

'Wliitelielil^s  Tlicologlt* — ^The  burden  of  the  English  pulpit 
in  those  days  was  moraUty  toward  God  and  loyalty  to  the  king*  The 
people  were  exhorted  to  be  good  and  they  would  be  happy ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  falls  lamentably  short 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Gospel  was  ordained.  The  doctrine  o'lU 
regeneration  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  a  very  popular  one  among 
the  English  clergy.  The  pious  and  pugnacious  Toplady,  afterward 
one  of  the  thorns  in  Wesley's  side,  has  been  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
fifty  years  before  his  day  "  a  converted  miuister  in  the  Establishment 
was  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  comet ; "  and  now,  also,  the  case  was  very 
much  the  same. 

Tliis  was,  however,  the  doctrine  of  all  others  which  Whitefield  knew 
how  to  preach,  llis  religious  experience  was  not  one  of  those  faint, 
intermittent,  longnirawn,  half-unconscious  processes  of  grace  which 
certain  orthodox  religious  teachers  (so-called)  set  forth  as  the  appro- 
priate thing  for  all  persons  who  wish  to  serve  God  elegantly  and, 
easily.  lie  had  been  bom  again,  and  he  knew  itj  knew  when,  and 
where,  and  by  what  power;  he  had  passed  suddenly  from  nature'l 
darkness  into  the  marvelous  light  of  God's  favor ;  he  had  been  trans-' 
formed  by  the  reneiving  of  liis  mind;  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
poured  out  ui>on  hiin ;  he  had  bathed  in  seas  of  joy  and  reveled  in 
fi*jods  of  glory ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  for  a  time  he  preached  little 
clai  but  regeneration. 
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This  was  almost  like  preaching  a  new  religion  to  the  people,  so 
little  had  they  heard  of  a  salvation  which  is  God's  free  gift ;  which 
b^ns  bj  giving  sinners  new  hearts,  and  which  changes  tlie  motives, 
as  well  as  the  manner,  of  their  lives.  No  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  the 
churches  in  which  he  preached  were  crowded  almost  to  suffocation, 
and  that  multitudes  were  obliged  to  go  away  for  want  of  even  stand- 
ing room,  or  a  chance  to  look  in  at  the  doors  or  windows.  At 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Bath  in  particular,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
people,  not  only  those  who  came  to  listen  to  his  wonderful  sermons, 
but  those  who  came  to  him  for  personal  instruction;  while  the 
"  inquiry  meetings  "  in  those  early  beginnings  of  the  Methodist  revival 
were  worthy  patterns  for  those  of  our  own  time. 

The  second  sermon  Whitefield  ever  preached,  and  the  first  he  ever 
published,  was  upon  the  text,  "If- any  man  be  in  Clirist  he  is  a  new 
creature ; "  in  which  he  likens  this  mystery  to  the  work  wrought  in  the 
body  of  Naaman  the  leper.  The  regenerate  man,  or  the  man  who  is 
in  Christ,  he  says,  is  indeed  the  self-same  man,  but  he  has  been 
"  made  anew."  Anotlier  of  his  sermons  was  from  tlie  text,  "  Almost 
tliou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  which,  like  many  another 
discourse  of  his,  was  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  awakening 
sinners  and  drawing  impreccdcntod  sums  of  money  from  their  purses 
for  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

His  charity  sermon  on  the  "  Widow's  Two  Mites  "  would  seem  to 
have  been  rather  a  practical  affair ;  but  Mr.  Whitefield  speaks  of  it  as 
other  men  speak  of  their  most  successful  spiritual  appcjils,  and  says 
that  under  it  "  God  bowed  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  as  the  heart  of 
one  man."  After  which  we  are  prepared  for  his  next  sentence, 
"  Almost  all,  as  I  was  told  by  the  collectors,  offered  most  willingly/' 
One  of  his  notable  sermons  was  upon  "  Early  Piety ;"  another,  on  the 
"Nature  and  Necessity  of  the  New  Birth;"  anotlier,  which  he 
preached  to  the  soldiers  in  the  great  cabin  of  his  ship  at  Gibraltar  eyi 
rouU  to  America,  was  on  "The  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments;"  but 
whether  he  were  preaching  of  hell  or  heaven,  of  sin  or  salvation,  for 
charity  or  otherwise,  he  kept  liis  hearers  continually  face  to  face  witli 
the  Scriptures,  with  the  personal  government  of  God,  with  the  actual 
facts  of  eternal  life  and  death,  and  with  the  regeneratiufij  power  of  tiio 
Holy  Spirit. 
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Tliere  is  one  word  whicli,  better  than  any  other,  describes  Wlu to- 
fit-  1  d  "s  pr eiicb  i  iig  :—&n  per na t  u  nil . 

In  Ills  day  it  was  usual  for  preachers  to  measure  the  invisible  by 
llic  visible,  and  attempt  to  discern  spiritual  truths  by  natural  Dieaii& 
Not  so  with  Whitelield*  He  dwelt  among  the  divine  realities  which 
he  found  described  in  the  word  of  God,  and  by  heariTig  hSjn  relate  Ids 
experience  people  began  to  take  in  the  idea  tliat  salvation  amounted  to 
something;  that  it  was  real  and  tangible;  not  the  imconscious  effect 
of  sacraments  administered  by  the  clergy,  but  a  divine  communication; 
Christ  in  the  soul,  hell  pat  under  foot,  and  heaven  actually  begun. 
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After  some  months  lie  went  up  to  London  to  see  if  his  expeditiSi 
were  not  ready  to  sail,  and  here,  as  in  the  provinces,  he  was  set  upon 
to  preacli  charity  sermons,  some  of  the  London  churches  being  ojicDcdl 
to  him  on  iicconnt  of  his  money-raising  abilities,  which  would  other* 
wise  have  been  closed  against  him  on  account  of  his  **  extravagant '* 
notions  about  the  converdon  of  sinners.  Two  of  the  city  clei^  oflfcred 
liirn  the  use  of  their  pulpits  if  he  would  cut  out  certain  parts  of  1 
sermon  in  which  he  treated  of  regeneration ;  but,  said  the  boy-parson,] 
**  This  I  had  no  freedom  to  do,  so  they  continued  mj  oppofiera.** 
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Unlike  his  teachers,  the  two  Wesleys,  Mr.  Whitcfield  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Dissenters,  some  of  whom  used  to  invito  the  young 
miuister  to  their  honses  to  commune  with  him  on  his  favorite  doctrine 
of  regeneration.  "  If  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  and  justitication 
by  faith  was  preached  powerfully  in  the  Church,"  said  they,  "  there 
would  be  but  few  Dissenters  in  England." 

Whitefield  says  he  found  their  conversation  "  savory,"  and  imag- 
ined the  best  way  to  "  bring  them  over  was  not  by  bigotiy  and  railing, 
but  by  moderation  and  love  and  undiesembled  holiness  of  life."  But 
tliis  did  not  at  all  suit  the  High-church  clergy  of  the  metropolis,  one 
of  whom  called  him  a  "  pragmatical  rascal,"  and  denounced  the  whole 
body  of  Dissenters  in  savagely  apostolic  style ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
8tyle  of  those  half-fledged  apostles  who  forbade  the  casting  out  of 
deviU  by  one  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  company. 

In  spite  of  this,  and,  indeed,  partly  because  of  it,  Whitefield's 
P^jpulurity  increased  till  it  became  almost  innx)ssible  for  liiiii  to  walk 
^•"- London  streets  on  account  of  the  crowd  that  iiatluTCMl  alnnit  liini. 
Hosivs:  "  I  was  constrained  to  <^o  from  place  to  j)lace  in  a  coacli  to 
^^'■'iJ  the  hosannas  of  tlie  multitude.  Thev  i^n-w  (juiie  e\trava::;ant  in 
'I'^'ir  ap|»lau?ie,  and  had  it  not  been  t'or  my  compassionate  Ili^li-priest, 
^'imljirily  wouKl  have  destroye<l  me.  I  used  to  pK-ad  with  liim  to 
••'«Ji.*  me  hy  the  hand  and  lead  mc  t]iron;;ii  this  Jicry  t'urnace.  He 
i-'.MrJ  my  re«|uest.  and  gave  me  to  M-e  tlie  vanity  ot'  all  conimendati».>ns 
'■'*t  liis  own."* 

Art-port  was  circulated  hy  his  jralon<  enrniic<  that  the  llishop  (»f 
L'li.j.,!!,  at  the  re«|uest  of  the  cleriry,  wa>  ahout  to  >llfncc  this  youni; 
'•■'*liUsijist  ;  hut  when  he  waited  on  that  diirnitai-y  to  in«]nii*e  about  it  ln.^ 
*'^'*!i'l  that  no  such  sword  was  lianirinL^  (►vcr  his  liea«l.  Uishop  (lil)>on 
^''^  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  real  j>iety,  wIiom*  »^reat  powrr  and 
''•"'H-riw.  ht»th  in  Church  and  Statt\  led  his  enemies  t<.»  call  him  tln^ 
'•"Ji'lnii  pope;''  and  with  this  prelate  on  his  sid(»  the  ymni;^  mis- 
"■"■'*»ry  hud  iiothin<r  to  fear  at  the  hand<  of  curates  and  rector.-,  who 
'■'''■'i  TJic  new  preachin«r  because  it  .-howed   them   to   Im-  still   in   their 

^rnyiiis;  Without  n  Book.-  All  this  while  Mr.  AVhitcti.ld 
""*  *ried  t«»  keep  within  the  usages  and  traditions  of  the  I'^taMi>h- 
*^*''^     He  rea<l  prayers  out  of  the  Prayer  l>ook   in   all  puMic  serv- 
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ices ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in  a  little  meeting  witb  some  friends,  his 
overbiirdoned  soul  broke  out  of  ritualistic  bounds,  and  for  tlie  fii*8t  time 
be  attempted  Uy  pi-ay  extempore,  "  Some  time,  I  tbink  in  October," 
says  be,  "  we  began  to  set  apait  an  bour  every  evening  to  intercede 
witb  the  great  Head  of  tbc  Cbm^cb  to  carry  on  the  work  begun^  and 
for  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  according  as  we  knew  tbeir  circum- 
stances required,  I  was  moutb  unto  God,  and  he  only  knows  what 
enlargement  I  felt  in  that  divine  employ.  Once  we  spent  the  whole 
nigbt  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  many  a  time  at  midnight,  and  at  one 
in  the  morning,  after  I  had  been  wearied  almost  to  death  in  preaching, 
writing,  and  conversation,  and  going  from  place  to  place,  God 
imparted  new  life  to  my  soul,  and  enabled  me  to  inteixiede  with  him 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  two  hours  together.  The  sweetness  of  that 
exercise  made  me  compose  my  sermon  on  *  Intercession*' " 

\%^hile field  Sails  for  Cieorg^ia, — On  the  6th  of  Januarj,] 
1738j  Whitefield,  having  been  duly  appointed  to  the  cure  of  souls 
Savaimab,  and  having  persistently  declined  all  the  advantageous  propo- 
eitions  which  loving  friends  and  wealthy  admirers  could  make  to 
detain  bim^  amid  the  t43ar8  and  prayers  of  the  multitudes,  who  Hterally 
blocked  his  path,  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Oravesend  and  set  his 
face  toward  America*  S 

The  Conversion  of  Charles  l¥esley»  —  Among  tJie 
Methodists  of  America  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  strange  thing 
for  a  minister  to  come  into  the  holy  office  without  a  new  heart.  God 
grant  that  it  may  always  be  so  1  But  the  first  form  of  Oxford  Meth- 
odism was  nothing  but  a  desperate  human  effort  after  holiness,  and 
none  of  the  Holy  Club  except  Whitefield  had  thus  far  experienced^ 
that  divine  mystery,  tbc  new  birth,  ^| 

During  the  most  of  tliis  notable  year,  1737,  Charles  Wesley  had 
been  in  England^  working  and  worrying  over  Georgia  affairs. 

The  wretched  state  of  mind  in  which  at  this  time  he  was  living 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  his  Journal : — 

*' January  22,  1737,     I  called  upon  Mrs.  Pendarvis  while  she  was 
reading  a  letter  of  my  being  dead.     Happy  for  me  had  the  news  Ijec 
true !     A\nHit  a  world  of  misery  would  it  have  saved  me ! " 

During  tlie  month  of  February  he  was  very  ill,  and  while  lying  at 
death's  door  Peter  Bolder,  one  of  the  Momvian  missionaries  who  waa 
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in  London  waiting  for  a  skip  to  Georgia,  caUed  upon  Idinj  and,  after 
prayer,  said  to  him : — 

"  Ton  will  not  die  now.    Do  you  hope  to  be  saved  t  '* 

**  Yes,"  answered  Charles  Wesley. 

"  For  what  reason  do  yon  hope  it  ? " 

**  Because  I  have  used  my  best  endeavors  to  serve  God." 

Bdhler  ahook  his  head  and  said  no  more,  at  which  Wesley  thought 
}nm  very  nneharitable*  "What!"  he  continues  in  Ms  Journal,  "are 
not  my  endeavors  a  sufficient  ground  of  hope  ?  Would  he  rob  me  of 
my  endeavors  1    I  have  nothing  else  to  trust  to,"  * 

Here  is  another  extract  from  Ms  Journal^  wMeh  shows  him  still  in 
tliedAtk:— 

"April  25.  Soon  after  five,  as  we  were  met  in  our  little  chapel, 
lift.  Belamotte  oune  to  us.  We  sung,  and  fell  into  a  dispute  whethei* 
ooiiiV0nioii  were  gradual  or  instantaneous.  My  brother  John  was 
vwy  poffitive  for  the  latter,  and  very  shocking ;  mentioned  some  late 
ilistAOcea  of  groBs  sinners  believing  in  a  moment.  I  was  much 
i^bnded  at  lib  worse  than  unedifying  discourse.  Mrs.  Delamotte  left 
OS  abraptly.  I  stayed,  and  insisted  that  a  man  need  not  know  when 
llisl  he  had  faith.  His  obstinacy  in  favoring  a  contrary  opinion 
drove  me  at  last  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Broughton  [one  of  the  Oxford 
Hetliodiite]  was  only  not  so  much  scandalized  as  myself." 

Charles  Wesley  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  be  scandalized 
by  Urn  ^^obfitinaey  "  of  wiser  men  tlian  Mmself .  It  is  rather  '*  unedify- 
ing'^ to  hmre  one's  prejudices  overthrown  by  obstinate,  uncomfortable 

8o<Hi  after  ihis  his  illness  increased  upon  Mm  so  that  he  had  to  be 
carried  abotil  10  a  chair ;  but  he  still  kept  on  with  his  "  endeavors," 
and  "iMed"  i  great  deal  of  prayer  for  conversion.  Besides  his  friend 
Foler  Bohler,  there  was  one  Mr.  Bray,  a  Smithfield  brazier,  an  iguo- 
nan  bat  a  happy  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose 
he  waa  carried,  and  who  showed  him  the  way  of  faith  more 
parfaetly,  wbereupon  he  began  to  cry  out  to  God  most  earnestly,  and 
to  }mg  that  Chriat  would  come  to  him  and  save  his  soul.  Tlie  follow* 
ix^  bilef  Qotas  from  his  Journal  set  forth  his  progressive  state  of 
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^^  May  13.  I  waked  without  Christ,  yet  still  desirous  of  finding 
him.  At  night  my  brother  came,  exceeding  heavy.  I  forced  him,  as 
he  had  often  forced  me,  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  and  almost  thought 
lie  would  come  while  we  were  singing." 

"  May  14.  Found  much  comfort  in  prayer  and  in  the  Word.  I 
longed  to  find  Christ,  that  I  miglit  sliow  him  to  all  mankind.  Several 
persons  called  to-day  and  were  convinced  of  unbelief.  Some  of  them 
afterward  went  to  Mr.  Broughton,  and  w^ere  soon  made  as  easy  as 
Satan  and  their  own  hearts  could  wish." 

"  May  17.  To-day  I  first  saw  *  Luther  on  the  Galatians.*  Who 
would  believe  our  Church  had  been  founded  upon  this  important 
article  of  justification  by  faith  alone  1  I  am  astonished  I  should  ever 
think  this  a  new  doctrine.  I  spent  some  hours  this  evening  in  private 
with  Martin  Luther,  who  was  greatly  blessed  to  me.  I  labored, 
waited,  and  prayed  to  feel,  '  Who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  nie  ! ' 
When  nature,  near  exhausted,  forced  me  to  bed,  I  opened  the  book 
upon  '  For  He  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  sliort  in  rigliteousness.' 
After  this  comfortable  assurance  that  he  would  come  and  would  not 
tarry,  I  slept  in  peace." 

The  "  opening  of  the  book  "  was  one  of  the  customs  of  the  Iloly 
Club.  They  treated  the  Bible  as  a  holy  oracle  to  be  consulted  on  all 
occasions,  and  for  the  settlement  of  all  spiritual  questions.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  was  by  opening  the  book  at  random,  and  reading 
the  first  passage  on  which  the  eye  happened  to  rest.  This  habit  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Jo.urnals  of  the  Wesleys,  and  sometimes 
in  that  of  Whitefield.  It  was  one  of  the  "superstitious  practices" 
alleged  against  them  by  their  enemies,  and  often  apologized  for  by 
their  friends,  though  God  seems  at  times  to  have  greatly  comforted 
them  thereby. 

"Sunday,  May  21,  1738.  The  Day  of  Pentecost.  I  waked  in 
hope  and  expectation  of  ITis  coining.  At  nine  my  brother  and  some 
friends  came,  and  sang  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  My  comfort  and 
hope  were  hereby  increased.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  went.  I 
betook  myself  to  prayer,  the  substance  as  follows :  "  O  Jesus,  iliou 
hast  said,  '/  wiU  come  mito  you,'^  Thou  hast  said.  */  will  send  tlt^ 
Comforter  imto  yoxi,^  Thou  hast  said,  *  My  F<ith/*r  and  I  will  corns 
XLido  you^  and  make  our  ahodc  with  you.''     Thou  art  God,  who  canst 
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»flt  U^  I  wholly  rely  upon  thy  most  true  promise.  Accomplish  it  la 
thy  time  and  manner/*  After  this  prayer,  as  he  was  composing  hJm- 
«1f  to  sleep,  one  of  his  f  riendsj  moved  by  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
dirocdon  of  tlie  Lord,  came  to  the  door  of  his  room  and  I'ecited  these 
irwda  in  his  hearing : — 

"III  THE  NAME  OF  JESUfl  OW  NaZABETHj  ABtSE  AND  BEhmVZ,  AND 
TlOXr  SUAVr   be   HKALED  of  all  thy   IXFIEMTnJSS," 

*"0  that  Clirist  would  bnt  speak  thns  to  me  1  1  cried,  feeling,  at  the 
^xm  im^  a  strange  palpitation  of  heart.  I  sddj  yet  feared  to  say^  *  I 
Umtl    I  believe!'" 

Uk  friend  and  host,  Mr.  Bray,  being  sent  for,  camOj  aiid  "  opened 
tW  \mk  "  again  at  tlieso  words :  "  Bleased  is  the  man  whose  trans- 
ptstbii  is  foigiven,  wlioge  sin  is  covered*'*  The  two  friends  then 
pnyud  together,  after  which  Wesley  "  opened  tlie  hook  "  for  himself ; 
fipit  at  tlie  to]rt,  **  And  now,  Lord,  what  is  my  hope  I  Tmly  my  hops 
iierer  m  thee;"  and  next  his  eye  canght  these  words,  **  He  hath  pnt 
« iwjw  sijfig  into  my  mooth,  even  praise  nnto  our  God," 

"I  now,"  he  coiitinTie&,  "found  myself  at  peace  with  God,  and 
»t]oi^  111  hope  of  lo^-ing  Christ,  My  temper  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
*^  mistmst  of  my  own  great,  but  before  unknown,  weakness,  I  saw 
tW  by  faith  I  gtood,  and  [that  it  was]  the  continual  support  of  faith 
»liich  kept  me  from  falling.  I  went  to  Iwd  still  sofisible  of  my  own 
^cikncaa,  (I  hnmhly  hope  to  be  more  and  more  so,)  yet  confident  of 
^m*$  protection." 

Thaii  this  Ojrford  scholar,  this  orJtimcil  clergyman,  this  "successor 
^  tW  ipoBtles^"  this  "  holy  "  man,  wjts  forced  to  lay  down  all  trust  in 
«"*  owii  ** cfnd^vors,"  and  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  the  knowledge  of 
*«Gcmpel  of  which  he  was  already  an  acereditcd  tcocher,  and  to  Icam, 
**  ^  through  the  teacliings  of  an  ignorant  Smithfield  brazier,  and 
^  of  the  poor  women  of  liis  humble  house! lold,  the  way  of  being 
•^  tlirotigli  &ith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  old  fire  of  Pentecost  was 
*^dW  anew  in  his  eoul  on  this  anniversary  rf  that  glorious  day, 
^^  body  also,  as  well  as  his  sonl,  was  tliat  uny  healed;  for  John 
"*%  writes :  **  I  received  the  snrpriaing  news  that  my  brother 
*^  fmmd  rest  to  his  soul.  His  bodily  strength  returned,  also,  from 
*°*thfflnr;''  and  then  he  piously  adds,  "  Wlio  is  so  groat  a  God  aa 
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IVesIey,— Jolin,  the 
elder  bmtlicr,  wm 
only  four  daya  be- 
hind tlie  younger 
in    entering    tlie 
kingdom  of  God. 
For  years  be  Lad 
posfiesfied  reUgion  ■ 
enough  to  make 
him  miserable,  aa 
well  as  to  enable 
him  to  make  other 
l)eople    so.       He 
was    tlie    holiest  ■ 
man  of  tlic  Iloly  m 
Chib;     but     his 
Pharisaism      Lad 
been  already  bro- 
ken down  by  what 
lie  had  IcaiTicd  in 
Ainenea;  and  he  A 
bad    reached    the 
piiitit  of  believing 
that  tliere  is  sndi 
a  work  as  regen- 
eration,   wronght 
by  the  IToly  Spir- 
it, and  tliat  this 
work  may  be  done  instantly  tlic  moment  a  sinner  believes  on  Jesnsfl 
Clirist  with  all  his  heart.     He  confesses  himself  to  liave  been  greatly 
liumbled,  and  professes  his  desire  for  "  t!iat  faith  which  none  can  have 
without  knowing  that  lie  hath  it."     From  the  Morariane  in  Georgia, 
and  from  the  Moravian  priest,  Peter  Bolder,  in  London,  he  had  learned 
something  of  the  rigliteousness  wliich  is  by  faith  ;  something  of  a  sense 
of  pardon  which  gives  constant  peace,  and  something  of  a  work  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  sonl  which  gives  dominion  over  sin*     At  firtt 
he  was  snrpriscd,  and  realetcd  these  trntlie  as  the  in^eiitioiis  of  nifl 
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bnt  the  fnitliful  Peter  Bulilcr  plied  lum  with  texts  of  Scripture  and 
facta  of  Cliriatian  experience  till  tlic  master  of  logic  was  utterly  driven 
from  his  former  conclusione,  and  broTight  up  face  to  face  with  his 
privilege  and  duty  of  immediate  and  coiisciotts  salvation,  as  the  free 
gift  of  God. 

Wliy  he  should  have  been  "surprised"  to  leam  tlmt  his  brother 
Charles  liad  attained  tliis  experience  it  is  difBcult  to  imagine,  unless 
i^crc  was,  after  all,  a  lurting  douljt  in  las  mind  of  the  tnith  of  the 
Moctrlne  he  had  begnn  to  defend.  Bnt  hero  was  another  precious 
proof  of  its  soundness;  now  he  was  stire  of  his  ground.  ITc  did  not 
pOBRCS  tins  saving  faitli,  bnt,  according  to  the  advice  of  liis  friend 
Peter,  he  began  to  preach  it  till  he  sliould  have  it,  and  then,  because 
he  had  it,  he  conld  preach  it  all  the  more» 

About  this  time  he  wrote  down  some  good  resolutions  with  regard 
to  hb  own  behavior,  and  soon  after  wrote  them  over  again,  as  if  tho 
fint  writing  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold.     Here  tlicy  are ; — 

"L  To  nse  absolute  openness  and  unreserve  with  all  I  should 
conrerw  witlu 

**1  To  bbor  after  continued  seriousness ;  not  willingly  indulging 
Mpclf  in  any  tlie  least  levity  of  behavior,  or  in  laughter — no,  not  for 
I  moment 

**1  To  speak  no  word  which  does  not  tend  to  the  glory  of  God 
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ticnlar,  not  to  talk  of  worldly  things.     Others  may:  nay,  must. 

t  wUt  16  tliat  to  tboe  f  and 

*M.  To  take  no  pleasure  which  docs  not  tend  to  tlie  glory  of  God ; 
tlanting  God  every  moment  for  all  I  do  take,  and,  therefore,  rejecting 
•*W7  tort  and  degree  of  it  which  I  feci  I  cannot  thank  him  in  and 

*^  i«  singular  to  note  that  while  John  Wesley  was  confessing  his 
0^  imt  of  saving  faith  he  should  be  blessed  of  God  in  leading  others 
"■^  it;  among  tlie  rest  a  condemned  felon  in  Newgate,  to  whom  he 
l*^  •*  lb«t  refused  to  preach  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  ho  had  no  faith 
*^*ttb»bed  repentance,  and  repentance  by  a  man  about  to  be  hanged 
**try  much  after  that  sort.  His  unlooked-for  success  with  this 
r^j\er  lod  liim  to  dwell  on  the  theme  of  conscious  pardon  of  sin 
MifQi^  faith  in  the  Iledeemer  In  the  discourses  which  he  prcadied 
■'*  tome  of  the  London  churclics,  but  the  word  that  Mas  so  hlcised 
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to  the  criminal  was  rejected  by  tlic  more  fortunate  sinners  who  made 
up  Wesley- s  London  congregations,  and^  one  after  another,  the  doors  of  1 
the  London  churches  were  elosed  against  him.     For  instance,  a  few 
days  after  his  sermon  in  St.  Ann's  Churcli,  on  "  Free  Salvation  by 
Faith  in  the  Blood  of  Christ  ;'*  he  makes  this  entry  in  hia  Journal : —  j 

"  I  was  quickly 
apprised  that  at  St, 
Ann's,  hkewise,  I 
am  to  preach  no 
more.  So  true  did 
I  find  the  words  of 
a  friend,  wrote  to 
my  brother  about 
tliis  tunc ;  *  I  have 
seen  upon  this  oc- 
casion, mom  tljan 
ever  I  coiihi  have 
imagined  J  how  in- 
tolerable the  doc- 
trine of  faith  is  to 
the  mind  of  man ; 
and  how  peculiarly 
intolerable  to  relig- 
ious men.' " 

The     "turning 

point "  of  John  Wesley^s  experience  is  of  such  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  liistory  of  the  great  revival  of  rcligioiij 
of  which  ho  was,  under  Godj  the  chief  promoter,  that  it  is  worthj 
the  e^areful  stndy  of  all  who  may  open  this  volume;  his  own  account^ 
of  it  is,  therefore,  transferred  to  these  pages  almost  entire: — 

'*  What  occurred  on  Wednesday,,  24,  I  think  best  to  relate  at  larj 
after  premising  what  may  make  it  the  better  understood. 

"  I  beheve  till  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  had  not  sinned  away| 
that  'washing  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  which  was  given  me  in  baptism; 
having  been  strictly  educated  and  carefully  taught  that  I  could  onlj 
be  saved  "  by  universal  obedience,  by  keeping  all  the  commandments 
of  God ; "  in  the  meaning  of  which  I  was  diligently  instructed.     And 
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those  instructioTifi,  so  far  as  they  respected  outward  duties  and  sinsj  I 
gladly  received,  and  often  thought  of.  But  all  that  was  Baid  to  mo  of 
inward  obedience,  or  holiness,  I  neither  understood  Bor  remembered. 
So  that  I  was  indeed  as  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Law  as  I 
was  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

"  The  next  six  or  seven  yeaiB  were  spent  at  school ;  whcr^!,  outward 
restraints  being  removed,  I  was  much  more  negligent  than  before, 
even  of  outward  duties,  and  almost  continually  guilty  of  outward  sins, 
which  I  knew  to  be  such,  though  they  were  not  scandalous  in  the  eye 
of  the  world.  However,  I  still  read  the  Scriptures,  and  said  my 
prayers,  morning  and  evening-  And  what  I  now  hoped  to  be  saved 
by  was,  1.  Not  being  so  bad  as  other  people,  2.  Having  still  a  kind- 
ness for  rehgion.  And,  3.  Reading  the  Bible,  going  to  church,  and 
raying  my  prayers. 

"  Being  removed  to  the  University  for  five  years,  I  still  said  my 
prayers  both  in  public  and  in  privatOj  and  read,  with  the  Scriptures, 
eeTeral  other  books  of  religion,  especially  comments  on  the  New 
Testament  Yet  I  had  not  all  this  while  so  much  as  a  notion  of 
inward  holiness ;  nay,  went  on  habitually,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
contentedly,  in  some  or  other  known  sin :  indeed,  with  some  intermis- 
rion  and  short  struggles,  especially  before  and  after  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion, which  I  was  obliged  to  receive  thrice  a  year.  I  cannot  well  tell 
what  I  hoped  to  be  saved  by  now,  when  I  was  continually  sinning 
against  that  little  light  1  had,  unless  by  those  transient  fits  of  what 
niany  divines  taught  me  to  call  repentance. 

**  When  I  was  about  twenty-two  ray  father  pressed  me  to  enter  into 
holy  orders.  At  the  same  time  the  providence  of  God  directing  me 
to  Eempis's  *  Christian  Pattern,'  I  began  to  see  that  tnio  religion 
iras  Seated  in  the  heart,  and  that  God's  law  extended  to  aU  our 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  and  actions.  I  was,  however,  very  angry  at 
Kempis  for  being  too  strict ;  though  I  read  him  only  in  Dean  Stan- 
hope^s  translation.  Yet  I  had  frequently  much  sensible  comfort  in 
reading  him,  such  as  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  before :  and  meeting 
likewise  with  a  religious  friend,  which  I  never  had  till  now,  I  began 
to  alter  the  whole  form  of  my  conversation,  and  to  set  in  earnest  upon 
M  new  life.  I  set  apart  an  hour  or  two  a  day  for  religions  retirement. 
I  communicated  every  week.     I  watched  against  all  siUi  whether  ia 
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word  or  deed.  I  began  to  aim  at,  and  pray  for,  inw^ti  lioKnesa,  So- 
that  noWj  *  doing  bo  much,  and  living  so  good  a  life,'  I  doubted  not 
but  I  was  a  good  Cliristiaiu 

**  Kenioving  soon  after  to  another  college,  I  executed  a  resohition 
which  I  was  before  convinced  was  of  the  utmost  importance — shaking, 
off  at  once  all  my  trifling  acquaintance.  I  began  to  see  more  and 
more  the  value  of  time.  I  applied  myself  closer  to  study.  I  watched 
more  carefully  against  actual  sins;  I  advised  othei-s  to  be  rehgiotift. 
according  to  that  scheme  of  religion  by  which  I  luodeled  my  own 
life.  But  meeting  bow  with  Mr.  Law's  *  Christian  Perfection'  and 
*  Serious  Call,'  although  I  was  much  offended  at  many  parts  of  both,, 
yet  they  convinced  me  more  than  ever  of  the  exceeding  height  and, 
breadth  and  depth  of  tlie  law  of  God.  The  light  flowed  in  so  mightily 
upon  my  soul  that  every  thing  appeared  in  a  new  view.  I  cried  t^^ 
God  for  help,  and  resolved  not  to  prolong  the  time  of  obeying  liim,  as 
I  had  never  done  before.  And  by  my  continued  endeavor  to  keep- 
his  whole  law,  inward  and  outward,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  1  was- 
persuaded  that  I  should  be  accepted  of  him,  and  that  I  was  even  then 
in  a  stata  of  salvation. 

*'  In  1730  I  began  \i6iting  the  prisons ;  assisting  the  poor  and  m^ 
in  town ;  and  doing  what  other  good  I  could,  by  my  presence  or  my 
little  fortune,  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all  men.     To  this  end  I 
abridged  myself  of  all  superfluities,  and  many  that  are  called  necessa* 
ries  of  life.     I  soon  became  a  by-word  for  so  doing,  and  I  rejoiced 
that  my  name  was  cast  out  as  evii     The  next  spring  I  began  observingr 
the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts,  commonly  observed  in  the  ancient 
Church;   tasting  no  food  till  three  in  the  afternoon.      And  now  1 
knew  not  how  to  go  any  further.     I  diligently  strove  against  all  sin^ 
I  omitted  no  sort  of  self-denial  which  I  thought  lawful:  I  carefully 
used,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  all   tlte  means  of  grace  at  all 
opportunities.      I   omitted   no   occasion  of  doing  good;    I  for  that 
reason  suffered  evil.     And  sill  this  I  knew  to  be  nothing,  unless  as  it: 
was  directed  toward  inward  holiness.     Accordiiigly  this,  the  image  of*  ™ 
God,  was  what  I  aimed  at  in  all,  by  doing  his  will,  not  my  own.     Yet^^ 
when,  after  continuing  some  years  in  this  course,  I   apprehended 
myself  to  be  near  death,  I  could  not  find  that  all  this  gave  me  any 
comfort,  or  any  assurance  of  acceptance  with  God.     At  this  I  waa. 
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then  not  a  little  surprised ;  not  iinagining  I  had  been  all  this  time 
bnUdixig  on  the  sand,  nor  considering  that  *  other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  %vhieh  is  laid '  by  God,  *  even  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  In  this  refined  way  of  trusting  to  my  own  works  and  my  own 
righteonsness,  (so  zealoijsly  inculcated  by  the  mystic  writers,)  I 
dragged  ^n  heavily,  finding  no  comfort  or  help  therein,  till  the  time 
of  my  leaving  England.  On  shipboard,  however,  I  was  agaiD  active 
in  outward  works ;  where  it  pleased  God  of  his  free  mercy  to  give  me 
twenty-six  of  the  Momvian  bi^thren  for  companions,  who  endeavored 
to  show  me  *  a  more  excellent  way,'  But  I  understood  it  not  at  first. 
I  was  too  learned  and  too  wise.  So  that  it  seemed  foolishness  unto 
me.  And  I  continued  preaching,  and  following  after,  and  trusting  in, 
that  righteousness  whereby  no  flesh  can  be  justified. 

''  All  the  time  I  was  at  Savannah  I  was  thus  beating  the  air. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  righteonanesa  of  Cvhrist,  whichj  by  a  living  faith 
in  him,  bringeth  salvation  *  to  every  one  that  beUeveth,'  I  sought  to 
eetablish  my  own  righteousness ;  and  so  labored  in  the  fire  all  my 
days.  I  was  now  properly  '  imdcr  the  law ;'  I  knew  that  *  the  law ' 
of  God  was  '  spiritual ;  I  consented  to  it,  that  it  was  good.'  Yea,  *  I 
delighted  in  it,  after  the  inner  man.'  Yet  was  I  *  carnal,  sold  imder 
ffljo.'  Every  day  was  I  constrained  to  cry  out,  *  What  I  do,  I  aUow 
not :  for  what  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do*  To  will 
is^  indeed  'present  with  me;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  find  not.  For  the  good  which  I  would,  I  do  not;  but  the  evil 
which  I  woidd  not,  that  I  do.  I  find  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me ; '  even  *  the  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  niiud,'  and  stilf  'bringing  me  into 
<*aptivity  to  the  law  of  sin.' 

•*In  this  vile,  abject  state  of  bondage  to  sin  I  was  indeed  fightinir 
C4»ntinually,  but  not  conquering.  Before,  I  had  willingly  served  sin ; 
now  it  was  unwillingly ;  but  still  I  served  it.  I  fell,  and  rose,  and  fell 
again.  Sometimes  I  was  overcome,  and  in  heaviness ;  sometimes  1 
overcame,  and  was  in  joy.  For  as  in  the  former  state  I  had  some 
foretastes  of  the  terrors  of  the  law,  so  had  I  in  this,  of  the  comforts  of 
the  GospeL  During  this  whole  struggle  between  nature  and  grace, 
which  had  now  continued  above  ten  years,  I  had  many  remarkable 
returns  to   prayer ;  especially  when  I  was  in  trouble :    I  had  many 
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aenfiible  comforts ;  which  are  indeed  no  other  than  short  anticipations 
of  the  life  of  faith.  But  I  was  still  *iinder  the  law,'  not  *  under 
grace ;'  (the  state  most  who  are  called  Christians  are  content  to 
live  and  die  in :)  for  I  was  only  striving  with,  not  freed  from,  sin ; 
neither  had  I  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  my  spirit,  and  could  not ; 
for  I  *  sought '  it  not  by  fidth,  but,  as  it  were,  by  the  works  of  the 
law.' 

**In  my  return  to  England,  Jaimary,  1738,  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  and  very  uneasy  on  that  account,  I  was  strongly 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness  was  unbelief ;  and  that  the 
gaining  a  true,  living  faith  was  the  *one  thing  needful'  for  me. 
But  still  I  fixed  not  this  faith  on  its  right  object;  I  meant  ouly  faith 
in  God,  not  faith  in  or  through  Christ.  Again,  I  knew  not  that  I 
was  wholly  void  of  tliis  faith ;  but  only  thought  I  had  not  enough  of 
it.  So  that  when  Peter  Bohlerj  whom  God  prepared  for  me  m  soon 
as  I  came  to  London,  afErmcd  of  true  faith  in  Christ,  (which  is  but 
one,)  that  it  had  those  two  fruits  inseparably  attending  it,  '  dominion 
over  sin,  and  constant  peace  from  a  sense  of  forgiveness,'  I  was  quite 
amazed,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  gospel.  If  this  was  so,  it  was 
clear  I  had  not  faith.  But  I  was  not  willing  to  be  con^anced  of  this. 
Therefore  I  disputed  with  all  my  might,  and  labored  to  prove  that 
faith  might  be  where  these  were  not ;  especially  where  the  sense  of 
forgiveness  was  not :  for  all  the  Scriptures  relating  to  this  I  had  been 
long  since  taught  to  construe  away,  and  to  call  all  Presbyterians  who 
spoke  otherwise.  Besides,  I  well  saw,  no  one  could,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  such  a  sense  of  forgiveness,  and  not  fed  it.  But  I  felt  it 
not.  If  then  there  was  no  faith  without  this,  all  my  pretensions  tr> 
faith  dropped  at  once* 

'*  When  I  met  Peter  Bohler  again  he  consented  to  put  the  dispcto 
upon  the  issue  which  I  desired,  namely,  Scriptiire  and  experience.  I 
first  consulted  the  Scripture.  But  when  I  set  aaide  the  glossoe  of 
men,  and  simply  confiitiered  the  words  of  God,  comparing  them 
together,  endeavoring  to  illustrate  the  obscui-e  by  the  plainer  pafisageB; 
I  found  they  all  made  against  me,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to  my  last 
hold,  *  that  experience  would  never  agree  with  the  literal  interpreta- 
timi  of  those  Scriptures.  Nor  could  I  therefore  allow  it  to  be  true, 
till  I  found  some  living  witnesses  of  it/     He  replied,  he  could  show 
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mc  such  at  any  time ;  if  I  desired  it,  the  next  day.  And  accordingly 
the  next  day  be  came  again  with  three  others,  all  of  whoin  testified,  of 
their  owTi  personal  experience,  that  a  true  living  faith  in  Ckrist  is 
meeparable  from  a  sense  of  pardon  for  all  past,  and  freedom  from  all 
pcwenti  sins*  They  added  witli  one  month  that  this  faith  was  the 
gift,  the  free  gift,  of  God ;  and  that  he  wonld  sorely  bestow  it  npon 
every  soul  who  earnestly  and  perseveringly  songht  it.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  convinced ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  resolved  to  seek  it 
onto  die  end :  1.  By  absolutely  reuonneing  all  dependence,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  npon  my  own  works  or  righteousness,  on  which  I  had 
reaDy  grounded  my  hope  of  salvation,  though  I  knew  it  not,  from  my 
jonlh  np.  2*  By  adding  to  the  constant  use  of  all  the  other  means  of 
gTxee  continual  prayer  for  this  very  thing,  justifying  saving  faith^  a 
full  reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  me  ;  a  trust  in  him  as  my 
Christ,  as  my  sole  justification,  sanctification,  and  redemption. 

^I  continued  thus  to  seek  it  (though  with  strange  indifierence, 
dolloefls,  and  coldness,  and  nnnsually  frefpicnt  relapses  into  sin)  till 
Wednesday,  May  24.  I  think  it  wa^  about  five  this  morning  tliat  I 
opened  my  Testament  on  those  woi-ds,  'There  are  given  unto  us 
exceeding  great  and  precious  promisee,  even  that  ye  should  be  par- 
talcera  of  the  divine  nature.'  2  Pet.  i,  4.  Just  a^  I  went  out  I 
fipened  it  again  on  those  words,  *  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God.*  In  the  afternoon  I  was  asked  to  go  to  St.  PauFs.  The 
anthem  was,  'Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O  Lord: 
Ix^rtl,  bear  my  voice ;  O  let  thine  ears  consider  well  the  voice  of  my 
complaint.  If  thou,  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
ttnuflt,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it?  For  there  is  mercy  with  thee; 
therefore  shalt  tbow  be  feared.  O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord :  for  with 
the  Ixxrd  there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption.  Aiid 
fie  ihall  redeem  Israel  from  all  In's  sins«' 

**  In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate- 
wh<m  ome  was  reading  Luther^s  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the 
rhich  God  works  in  the  heart  thmugh  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt 
my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
for  wlvaiioQ :  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had  taken  away 
my  tioty  even  mine^  and  saved  ms  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
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"  I  began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  deapitefnlly  used  me  and  persecuted  me.  I  then 
testified  openly  to  all  there,  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  enemy  suggested,  *  This  cannot  be  faith ;  for 
where  is  thy  joy  I '  Then  was  I  taught  that  peace,  and  victory  over 
sin,  are  essential  to  faith  in  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  but  that,  as 
to  the  transports  of  joy  that  usually  attend  the  beginning  of  it, 
especially  in  those  who  have  mourned  deeply,  God  sometimes  giveth, 
sometimes  withholdeth  them,  according  to  the  counsels  of  his  owm 
wiU. 

"  After  my  return  home  I  was  much  buffeted  with  teniptations ; 
but  cried  out,  and  they  fled  away.  They  returned  again  and  again. 
I  as  often  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  He  *  sent  me  help  from  his  holy 
place.^  And  herein  I  found  the  difference  between  this  and  my 
former  state  chieily  consisted.  I  was  striving,  yea,  fighting  with  all 
my  might  under  the  law,  as  well  as  under  grace.  But  then  I  waa 
sometimes,  if  not  often,  conquered ;  now,  I  was  always  conqueror. 

"Thursday,  25.  The  moment  I  awaked,  *  Jesus,  Master,*  was  in 
my  heart  and  in  my  mouth;  and  I  found  all  my  strength  lay  in 
keeping  my  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  my  soul  waiting  on  him  con- 
tinually. Being  again  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  afternoon,  I  could  taste  the 
good  word  of  God  in  the  antiiem,  which  began,  ^My  song  shall  be 
always  of  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  :  with  my  mouth  will  I  ever 
be  sho\dng  fortli  thy  truth  from  one  generation  to  another.'  Tet  the 
enemy  injected  a  fear,  *  If  thou  dost  believe,  why  is  there  not  a  more 
sensible  change  ? '  1  answered,  (yet  not  I,)  *  That  I  know  not.  But 
this  I  know,  I  have  ^*  now  peace  with  God,"  and  I  sin  not  to-day,  __ 
and  Jp*!UK  my  Master  has  forbid  me  to  take  thought  for  the  moxrow/  '*  f 

Wesley  at  Ilerrulitit. — In  nothing  i&  the  grace  of  God  more 
manifest  than  in  changing  John  Wesley,  the  recent  High-cburch  bigot, 
into  a  docile,  teachable  inquirer  after  the  truth*  It  was  hard  for  this 
learned  priest  to  become  a  "Uttle  child,^'  but  all  things  are  possible 
with  God. 

Being  now  converted  and  saved,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  seek 
further  instruction  in  the  things  of  God  from  tbe  Moravian  brethren, 
whose  chief  settlement  was  the  famous  little  community  of  Hermhut,* 
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iu  Upper  Lusatia,  near  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  This  settlement  was 
niiide  by  a  company  of  Lutheran  converts,  who  were  compelled  to  fly 
for  their  lives  before  the  i^oldiers  of  the  Pope  and  the  devil,  in 
Moravia,  and  who  were  afforded  an  asybim  in  Sax^jiiy,  and  a  lionie  *m 
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the  eiitatea  of  Nickolas  Lndwig,  Count  of  Zinzendorf.     This  noble- 

1  man,  who  was  also  a  Saxon  bishop,  wan  not  unly  tlie  jjatron  of  this 

band  of  exUen,  but  was  othtirwise  hirgely  devoted  to  works  of  charity 
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and  religion.  He  maintained  an  orphanage  near  his  cafitle  at  Marien- 
bom,  and  he  afterward  claimed  that  from  hig  own  estates  he  had  sent 
out  three  hiindi'ed  preachers  of  the  Gospel  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  body  of  Christians  now  known  as  the 
United  Brethren. 

In  the  company  of  these  devout  believers,  who,  in  spite  of  Pa- 
pal perseentions  and  Protestant  baclvsliding  were  still  holding  np  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Heformation,  Wesley  fonnd  great 
delight  and  no  httle  sound  instruction ;  espoeially  in  the  sermons  of 
the  pastor  of  this  flock,  Christian  David,  and  in  the  personal  testimo- 
nies given  at  their  social  meetings.  One  after  another  these  simple-  ■ 
minded  men,  wise  only  in  the  word  of  God,  would  declare  what  he 
had  done  for  their  sonls,  and  by  the  substantial  agreement  of  their  - 
experiences  with  his  own  Wesley  was  comforted  and  confirmed.  | 

The  determination  of  Wesley  to  go  to  the  very  depths  of  this 
matter  of  experimental  religion,  and  his  absolute  abandonnient  of 
himself  for  that  purpose,  appears  in  an  incident  related  of  him  dnring 
the  few  weeks'  visit  above  mentioned.  Like  the  Moravians  them- 
selves,  he  submitted  to  be  governed  by  the  Count  and  Bishop  Zinzen* 
dorf,  as  well  as  to  be  instructed  by  the  godly  pastor  Christian  David, 
and  the  Count,  with  a  view  of  testing  his  reverend  pupil  for  spiritual 
pride,  and  to  mortify  it  if  any  should  be  found,  sent  Wesley  into  the 
fields  to  dig  like  a  common  laborer.  lie  meekly  obeyed.  After  he 
had  been  at  tins  work  for  awhile  the  Count  came  out  and  directed  him 
to  take  liis  place  in  his  carriage,  as  he  was  going  to  call  upon  a  neigh- 
boring nobleman. 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  make  my  toilet/'  said  Wesley. 

*'  By  no  means,"  answered  the  Count ;  "  it  will  help  to  mortify 
yonr  spiritual  pride  to  go  as  you  are."  And  there  was  notliing  to  do 
but  submit. 

No  wonder  that  Wesley,  on  his  return  from  Hermhut,  was  troubled 
with  doubts  about  some  of  the  fashions  wliich  prevailed  even  in  that 
primitive  community  of  Christian  believers;  though,  on  the  whole, 
he  says  he  would  have  been  glad  to  spend  his  life  among  them. 

During  this  absence  in  Germany  his  brother  Charles  was  makiiig 
himself  very  useful  among  the  prisoners,  and  among  the  poor  of 
London,  as  well  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  societies.     His   Journal 
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tbonnds  with  cases  of  convension,  as  if,  haTriiig  himself  been  bom  of 
Godj  he  conld  hardly  think  of  any  other  theme  than  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

His  eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  Saranel  Wesley,  waa  greatly  offended 
wi  saeh  doctrine,  and  oppoeed  it  with  all  his  might.  To  him  it 
appeared  absurd  that  a  baptized  and  confirmed  member  of  the  Angli- 
can oommunion,  and  a  regularly  ordained  successor  of  the  apostles 
withal,  ahonid  state  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  until  after  he  had  been 
**bom  again.*^  Some  of  the  Wesley  sistcrsj  however,  sympathized 
with  their  "enthosiastic"  brothers.  John  and  Charles*  In  September 
his  sister  **  Kczzy,"  as  he  calls  her,  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  in  fnll  communion,  came  to  him  and  begged  him  with  tears  to 
pray  for  her ;  saying  that  she  believed  there  was  a  depth  of  religion 
she  had  not  yet  fathomed,  and  ^*  that  she  was  not,  bnt  longed  to  be,. 
cooTerted/' 

CoQceming  this  interview  her  brother  Charles  says :  **  I  used 
Piaoal'a  prayer  for  conversion  over  her."  He  evidently  had  not  yet 
learned  to  pray  without  a  book.  His  elder  brother,  John,  had  now 
over-passed  this  ceremonial  stage  of  religion,  as  appears  from  the 
ioUowing  entry  in  his  Journal,  in  April,  1739 :  "Being  at  Mr*  Fox's 

icty,  my  heart  was  so  full  that  I  could  not  confine  myself  to  the 
fomu  of  prayer  which  we  were  accustomed  to  use  there.  Neither  do 
I  pftrpoiie  to  be  confined  to  them  any  more." 

Mrm»  H>ftley'«  Can¥er§ion«— The  mother  of  the  Wesleys, 
haTing  beard  her  son  SamueFs  account  of  what  he  regarded  as  tlio 
ibtorditset  of  his  brethren,  wrote  a  letter  to  them  in  which  she  took 
tbeon  to  task  for  the  wild  extravagances  that  followed  their  preach 
ti^;  but  later  on,  being  made  personally  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  God  under  their  hands,  she  changed  her  criticisms  for 
iona,  and  afterward  herself  entered  into  the  same  blesses  I 
of  saving  grace. 

^L  The  following,  from  John  Wesley^s  Journal,  under  date  of  Sept,  3» 
PH  1739|  ali0W»  how  defective  were  even  the  most  evangelical  teacliing« 
isl  iim  17th  and  18th  centuries  on  the  subject  of  experimental 
religion: — 

^^Mondjiy,  Sept.  3, — I  talked  largely  with  my  mother,  who  told  mc 
Ibii  ttD  a  short  time  since  alio  had  scarce  heard  such  a  thing  man* 
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tioned  us  the  having  fortjri reliefs  of  t^ins  now,  or  (tod's  Spirit  bearing 
witness  with  i>ur  spirit :  jmieli  les*?  did  t^Iie  imiigiiie  tlmt  thih  was  the 
common  pnvilege  of  dl  trur  helievt'i-N,  *  Therefore/  &aid  ehe,  *I 
never  durst  ask  for  it  myself.  Ikit  two  vv  thiK^e  weeks  ago,  while  my 
son.  Hall,  was  [>ronounf:iiig  tliose  words,  in  delivering  the  eup  to  nie, 
^*The  hlo<»d  <if  unr  Lord  Jesns  Clirist,  whieh  vviis  given  for  thee^"  the 
words  strnek  thnmgh  my  heart,  niul  I  knew  GikI  for  Christ's  sake  had 
forgiven  m*'  idl  wf/  sins/ 

''I  asked  whetlier  fier  father  il>r.  Annesley)  had  not  the  same  faith, 
and  whether  she  hail  ntjt  heard  him  preach  it  to  others.  She  answered 
he  laid  it  hhnself ;  and  declared,  a  little  before  his  (leatli,  that  for  mure 
tlian  forty  years  he  hud  nn  flarknef^s,  no  feiir,  no  cltndit  at  all  of  hie 
lR*ing  ^aeeepted  in  the  Beloved."  Bnt  that,  nevertheless,  slie  difi  ncit 
reHienil>L*r  to  liuve  heard  liim  preach,  no,  not  onee,  explicitly  npon  it: 
whence  she  snpjjosed  he  u1s(j  lotiked  npon  it  !is  the  pecniiar  blessing  of 
a  few;  nt^t  a.s  promised  to  all  tlie  people  i>f  (iod/' 

Several  of  tlie  daughtei's  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Jonrnal  as  being 
happily  converted  ;  and  at  lust  Samnel  himself,  shortly  before  liis 
death,  whieh  <iccurred  Nnveniljer  tJ,  IToLt,  jnst  as  the  Methodist 
reviviil  was  getting  fidrly  under  way,  emerged  friMii  bis  cave  of  tradi- 
tional darkness  into  the  light  uf  conscious  salvation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  WORD  AND  IN  POWER, 

Prison  Ministry « — The  churches  being  closed  against  thera, 
Iht  WealejB  were  gkd  to  gain  an  andience  in  the  prisons.  Both  the 
brotbeis  were  often  fonnd  in  the  cells  of  the  men  abont  to  die,  and  to 
Ibem  it  wafi  an  especial  eanfie  of  joy  to  lind  that  Christ  was  ^^able  to 
•?e  unto  the  nttcrmoet "  all  who  came  unto  God  by  him,  though  in 
tlieir  more  promiscuouB  prison  services  they  must  have  sometimes 
been  iliiiOBt  at  their  wits'  end  what  to  do  with  their  rough  and  vicious 
udjiorB* 

Here  are  aome  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Charles  Wesley,  relat- 
ing  to  this  sorrowful  but  successful  ministry ; — 

**  Jtily  12th.  I  preacbed  at  Newgate  to  the  condemned  felons,  and 
&m  in  his  cell,  sick  of  a  fever :  a  poor  black,  that  had 
Bf-  I  told  him  of  One  who  came  down  from  heaven 
to  iftW  lost  sinners,  and  him  in  particular ;  described  the  sufferings  of 
tho  Son  of  Ood,  his  sorrows^  ^ony,  and  death.  Ue  listened  with  all 
lhi»  stgnt  of  eaiger  astonishment.  The  teat^s  trickled  down  his  clieeks 
wliik  he  cried,  '  What  t  was  it  for  me  f ' " 
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"  July  IStb.  Eejoiced  with  my  poor,  happy  black,  now  believing 
the  Son  of  God  loved  him  and  gave  himself  for  hira/' 

**  July  18th*  At  night  I  was  locked  5o  with  Bray,  in  one  of  tho 
c&Ufl.  Wc  wrestled  in  mighty  prayer.  All  the  criminals  were  present, 
and  all  dehghtfully  cheerful*    Joy  was  visible  in  all  their  faces.'* 

"July  19th.  By  half  past  ten  we  came  to  Tyburn,  Then  were 
brought  the  children  appointed  to  die.  We  had  prayed  before  that 
our  Lord  would  show  there  was  a  power  superior  to  the  fear  of  death. 
They  were  all  cheerful,  full  of  comfortj  peace,  and  triumph,  assuredly 
penmuled  Christ  had  died  for  them,  and  waited  to  receive  them  into 
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None  ahowed  any  natural  terror  of  death:  no  fear,  o: 
cryfakg,  or  lean.  I  never  aaw  such  calm  triumph,  such  incredible 
indiilBraiee  to  dying.  ...  I  could  do  nothing  but  rejoice :  kissed 
HlAwwi  Hid  Newrngton :  took  leave  of  each  in  particular.  Exactly  at 
Iwehre  they  were  turned  off.  When  the  cart  drew  off  not  one  stirred 
or  ftniggled  for  life,  but  meekly  gave  up  their  spirits.  That  hour 
oiider  tbe  gallows  was  the  most  blessed  hour  of  my  life." 

The  motifm  of  condemned  felons  going  to  paradise  by  way  of  New* 
gill*  and  Tybam  Mraa  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  high  nctions  of  the 
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London  clergy.  Their  idea  of  religion  was  more  respectable :  salva^ 
tion  wafl  for  well-bred  people,  who  went  regularly  to  Church.  It  does^ 
not  seem  to  have  entered  their  minds  but  that  Jesus  Christ  came  tx> 
call  the  righteous,  or  that  the  first  trophy  of  his  victory  over  death 
and  hell  was  a  condemned  felon  who  was  executed  by  his  side. 
If  a  sinner  were  to  be  saved  by  his  respectabihty^  the  communion  of 
the  Estabhshed  Church  was  an  excellent  place  for  the  process :  but 
the  Wesleys  aiad  Whitelield  declared  that  stilvation  was  by  faith  alone ; 
whereby  the  high  privileges  of  wealth,  education,  and  station,  as  well 
as  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,  who  claimed  the  monopoly  of 
sacramental  grace,  were  all  ignored  and  trampled  on.  It  was  too- 
common,  too  easy,  too  low :  any  body  might  be  a  Christian  and  go  to 
paradise  on  such  tenns ;  and  what  then  would  become  of  the  Estab- 
lished religion  and  the  apostolic  clergy  ?  No  wonder  these  Methodists 
were  shut  out  of  the  churches ;  yet  this  worked  together  for  good^ 
since  it  was  through  this  dark  passage  that  God  brought  them  out 
into  broader,  clearer  hght,  and,  under  the  bine  dome  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral, set  them  preaching  to  thousands  upon  thousands  in  the  ope^n  fields. 

Societies  and  Bauds, — It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Wesley  named  her  assembly  at  the  Epworth  rectory  a  ^*  Society  :  "  a 
name  that  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  Methodist  history,  and 
which  is  still  in  use  by  British  Wesleyana  to  designate  an  organized 
congregation,  which  they  modestly  refrain  from  calling  a  "  Church,'^ 

It  was  also  at  the  meetings  of  what  the  Momvians  called  '*  Socie- 
ties" that  "Wesley  caught  the  idea  of  using  the  testimony  of  converted 
peraons  concerning  their  experience  of  salvation,  to  supply,  in  some 
measure,  the  lack  of  service  on  the  part,  of  the  ministry.  There  were 
but  very  few  clergy  in  England  who  could  take  care  of  a  company  of 
young  converts,  or  carry  on  the  work  of  briuging  others  to  a  saving- 
knowledge  of  Christ :  and  as  the  revival  of  spiritual  religion  began  to 
spread,  it  became  necessary  to  set  these  little  companies  thus  to  take 
care  of,  and  cJify,  one  another,  while  the  Moravian  "Societies"  in 
London  afforded  him  and  his  friends  that  religious  fellowship  which 
he  could  not  find  in  his  own  communion  on  account  of  his  "  extrava- 
srance'^  and  *' enthusiasm." 

Those  little  confidential  companies  of  Moravians  at  Hermhut^  who 
used  to  meet  every  week  and  turn  their  hearts  inside  put,  in  order  to 
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reoeire  coanBel  from,  or  give  encoaragement  to,  their  brethren,  greatlj 
interested  him^  and  for  some  time  after  his  return  from  Germany  he 
appeaiB  as  a  leader  in  the  '*  Societies  • '  at  Fetter  Lane,  Bear  Yard, 
Gutter  Lane,  and  at  the  Society  in  AldersgateHstreet,  so  memorable  aa^ 
the  place  of  his  conversion. 

"WTiat  were  these  Societies  ? 

Some  oi  them  were  companies  of  United  Brethren,  gathered  by 
the  Moravian  missionaries;  others  wem  the  remnants  of  certain 
rdigioitt  iiBBemblies  of  people  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
which  had  been  organized  during  a  notable  revival  in  London  in  1699. 
It  may  have  been  from  these  London  Societies  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
borrowed  the  name  of  her  meeting  in  the  Epworth  rectory. 

One  of  these  *'  Societies "  was  organized  by  the  Wesleys  them- 
eeNea  before  the  visit  of  John  to  Hermhut,  and  so  great  was  its 
«Moe»  that  it  was  able  to  erect  a  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  from 
wki^  it  was  called  the  Fetter  Lane  Society.  This  continued  to  be 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  Methodist  movement  until  Wesley's  secession 
tbere&om,  as  will  presently  appear.  The  following  extract  from 
Wedery'a  Journal  will  indicate  the  nature  and  purpose  of  these  *^  So- 
eietifls/*  and  also  of  the  smaller  ^*  bands ''  into  which  the  Society  vrsB 
divided: — 

la  obedienoe  to  the  commaad  of  God  by  St.  Jnmes,  and   by  the  adfice  of 
Fiiaf  85bler,  it  i^  agreed  by  us, 

1.  Tlial  we  will  meet  together  once  a  week  to  *^  confess  our  faults  one  to 

r,  aad  pmy  on«  for  another,  that  we  may  be  healed.'' 
i.  That  the  portoDK  so  meeting  be  rlivided  iolo  several  hand$,  or  little  oom 

me  of  iheia  oonsisting  of  fewer  than  five,  or  more  than  ten,  persons. 
X  Thai   every  one  to  order  speak  as  freely,  plainly,  and  concisely   as    he 
a,  Um  real  state  of  \m  httiH,  with  his  several  temptations  and  delivemnced. 

I  tlia  ]aal  time  of  tneetii  ^, 
i,  Tlsal  all  the  bands  have  a  conference  at  eight  every  Wednesday  evening, 

I  ended  with  singing  and  pray  en 
SL  Thai  any  who  det»irt'  to  bo  admitted  Into  this  Society  be  asked,  ^'Wlvat 
Ml  jo«r  neaaoni  for  desiring  thisY     Will   you  be  entirely  open,  using  no  kind 
of  f aaenrii  f     Bave  yon  any  objection  to  fioy  of  our  orders  t^^  (wbich  may  theu 
^>ad.) 

^  *  §.  That  when  any  new  ineiiil>er  is  proposed,  every  one  present  speak  clearly 
maA  freely  wliatever  objection  he  has  to  him. 

7.  That  thoee  agi^but  whom  no  reasonable  objection  appeara  he,  in  order  lor 
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their  trials  formed  into  one  or  more  distinct  bands,  and  some  person  agreed  on 
to  assist  them. 

8.  That  after  two  months'  trial,  if  no  objection  then  appear,  they  may  bo 
admitted  into  the  Society. 

9.  That  every  fourth  Saturday  be  observed  as  &  day  of  general  intercession. 

10.  That  on  the  Sunday  seven -night  fallowing  bo  a  genoral  love-feast,  from 
seven  till  ten  in  the  evening, 

11.  That  no  particular  member  be  allowed  to  act  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
any  order  of  the  Society :  and  that  if  any  persons,  afier  being  tloice  admonished, 
do  not  conform  thereto,  they  be  not  any  longer  esteemed  as  members. 

There  were  "Societies"  of  this  kiad  in  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  and 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  Bristol  Societies  that  the  Methodist 
revival  began  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

^  liilelield^ii  Return  firaiii  Amerlea,— Near  the  end  of 

the  year  1738  Whitefield  and  Wesley's  old  friend  and  pupil,  Dela- 
motto,  returned  from  Georgia.  As  yet  Mr.  Whitefield  had  only 
taken  deacon's  orders,  and  must  needs  return  to  England  to  be  ordained 
a  priest:  besides,  he  was  desirous  of  establishing  an  orphanage  at 
Savannah,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  institution  of  Professor 
Franeke,  in  Germany,  and  for  this  he  must  resume  his  course  of 
charity  sermons  among  liis  English  friends  and  admirers.  But  he 
found  the  churches  were  closed  against  Mm,  as  well  as  against  his 
friends,  the  Weslejs,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  received  by  the  "  Soci- 
eties,'' which,  under  their  labors,  were  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the 
British  capital. 

Power  Aeconipanieii  the  l¥oriI.— It  sometimes  appears 
to  be  .the. purpose  of  God  to  break  into  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men  with  signs  and  wonders,  when  they  refuse  admittance  to  his 
Gospel  in  any  other  way.  These  signs  and  wonders  are  so  many 
exclamation  points  to  catch  the  eye  of  heedless  sinners.  The  attention 
of  the  eye  is  more  quickly  caught  than  that  of  the  ear ;  people  will  go 
by  thousands  to  see  a  prodigy,  who  would  not  be  called  out  by  the 
simple  preaching  of  tlie  Gospel ;  thus,  through  their  curiosity,  God 
makes  a  way  into  their  minds  for  his  truth,  and  thereby  his  kingdom 
is  extended.  Miracles  and  marvels  are  thus  doubly  useful,  first  as 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  tlie  word  which  they  accompany,  and 
second,  as  a  strong  attraction  to  bring  the  multitude  within  the  circle 
<i{  its  ]>ower. 
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Tlw  Strang  soeaee  whicli  often  a43campanied  the  early  seryicee  of 
»]*c  HctliodisU  in  England  are  plentifully  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wesley's 
Jaanial.  He  claims  them  as  evidence  tliat  God  is  with  him,  and 
defends  himself  from  the  etonn  of  abuse  which  he  encountered  on 
icoount  of  tlicta  by  boldly  declaring  their  BiipematurdJ  or  snbtcr- 

nml  cliaract-er     The  Lord  and  tlio  devil,  he  was  quite  sure,  both 


t?rrsBton  or  rETTun  i.ank  ciiArKi.,  iftw;*. 

took  tliero  «triking  methods  of  showing  their  inteix^st  in  the  lletliodift 
^xeriTiL  But  fct  Wesley  hirnsclf  spe4ik  : — 
^H  *^Thui«lmy,  Nor.  25,  1738.  While  I  was  preaching  at  Kcwgato 
^Bl  them  words,  ^Ile  that  belicveth  Imth  everlasting  life/  I  was 
^MODobtj  led,  witliout  any  previous  design,  to  declare  strongly  and 
ex|iliettly  that  God  willcth  *  all  men  to  be '  thus  '  gaved ; '  and  to  pray 
fliAt,  *if  tliia  were  not  tl*e  tnith  of  God,  he  would  not  suffer  the  blind 
til  go  oat  of  the  wny;  but,  if  it  were^  he  would  l>ear  witness  to  liia 
voitL^  Immediately  one,  and  another,  and  another,  suxdic  to  the 
to 
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earth :  they  dropped  on  eveiy  side  as  thnnderstniek.  One  of  them 
cried  aload.  We  besought  God  in  her  behalf,  and  he  tinned  her 
heaviness  into  joy.  A  second  being  in  the  same  agony,  we  called 
npon  God  for  her  also ;  and  he  spoke  peace  unto  her  sooL  In  the 
evening  I  was  again  pressed  in  spirit  to  declare  that  *  Christ  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  alL*  And  almost  before  we  called  npon  him  to 
set  to  his  seal,  he  answered.  One  was  so  wonnded  by  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  that  yon  would  have  ima^ned  she  conld  not  live  a  moment. 
But  immediately  his  abundant  kindness  was  showed,  and  she  loudly 
sung  of  his  righteousness." 

**  Friday,  26.  All  Newgate  rang  with  the  erics  of  those  whom  the 
word  of  God  cut  to  the  heart.  Two  of  whom  were  in  a  moment  ^lled 
with  joy,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  that  beheld  tliem." 

Again  he  writes :  "  While  I  was  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
^  given  himself  a  ransom  for  all,'  three  persons,  almost  at  once,  sunk 
down  as  dead,  having  all  their  sins  set  in  array  before  them.  But 
in  a  short  time  they  were  raised  up,  and  knew  that  ^tlie  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world'  had  taken  away  their  sins." 

Still  again :  '^  One  who  had  been  a  zealous  opposer  of  ^  this  way ' 
sent  and  desired  to  speak  with  me  immediately.    He  had  all  the  signs 
of  settled  despair  both  in  his  countenance  and  behavior.    He  said  ho 
liad  been  enslaved  to  sin  many  years,  especially  to  drunkenness ;  that 
lie  had  long  used  all  the  means  of  grace,  had  constantly  gone  t» 
cluirch  and  sacrament,  had  read  the  Scripture,  and  used  much  private 
prayer,  and  yet  was  nothing  profited.    I  desired  we  might  join  in. 
prayer.    After  a  short  space  he  rose,  and  his  countenance  was  no 
longer  sad.    He  said,  '  Now  I  know  God  loveth  m^,  and  has  forgiven 
my  sins.    And  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  me ;  for  Christ  hatb 
set  me  free.'    And  according  to  his  faith  it  was  unto  him." 

"  April  17, 1739.  At  BaldwinnBtreet  [one  of  the  SocietieB  in  Bris- 
tol] we  called  upon  God  to  confirm  his  word.  Immediately,  one  that 
stood  by  cried  out  aloud,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  even  as  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  But  we  continued  in  prayer  till  a  new  song  was 
put  into  her  mouth,  a  thanksgiving  unto  our  God.  Soon  after,  two 
other  persons  were  seized  with  strong  pain,  and  constrained  to  roar  for 
the  disquietude  of  their  heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they  like- 
Mise  burst  fortli  into  praise  to  God  their  Saviour.    Tlie  last  who 
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dHod  upon  God,  as  out  of  the  belly  of  hell,  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol ; 
tad  in  a  ihort  qmce  he  also  was  overwliclmcd  with  joy  and  love, 
biawing  that  God  had  healed  Iiis  backBlidings." 

"  April  2L  At  Weavers'  Hall,  [another  Bristol '  Society/]  a  yonng 
iwai  WM  iiuddenly  seized  with  a  violent  trembling  all  over,  and  in  a 
ftjw  ininntes  sunk  to  the  gronnd.  But  we  ceaaed  not  calling  tipon 
God  tiU  lie  raised  him  up  full  of  peace  and  joy  m  the  Holy 
Qhoit" 

**  April  24.  At  Baldwin-street  a  yoxmg  man,  after  a  sliarp  though 
Amt  igouy,  both  of  bmlj  and  mind,  found  his  aoul  filled  witli  peaee, 
knowing  In  whom  he  had  believed." 

"  I  did  not  mention  J n  H ^n^  a  weaTer,  who  was  at  Bald- 

wta^fitreet  the  night  before.  He  was  (I  understood)  a  man  of  a 
n^kr  life  and  convefsatioii,  one  that  constantly  attended  the  public 
pfiyen  and  sacrament,  and  was  fealons  for  the  Church,  and  against 
l>isserilcF«  of  every  denomination*  Being  informed  that  people  fell 
iatortrange  fits  at  the  SocietieSj  he  carae  to  see  and  judge  for  himself. 
Bat  lie  was  less  satisfied  than  before ;  inEomnch  that  he  went  about  to 
Wi  Boqnaititance^  one  after  another,  till  one  in  the  morning,  and 
libored  above  measnie  to  convince  them  it  was  a  delusion  of  the 
ieril    We  were  going  home,  when  one  met  us  in  the  street,  and 

iRfcirmcd  i^  tbat  J- ^n  H n  was  fallen  raving  mad.     It  seems  he 

W  jMl  down  to  dinner,  bat  had  a  mind  first  to  end  a  sermon  he  bad 

Wrowed  on   'Salvation  by   Faith.'     In  reading  the  last  page  he 

ckttged  eolor,  fell  off  his  chair,  and  began  screaming  terribly,  and 

lutfttg  Unifielf  against  the  ground.     The  neighbors  were  alarmed, 

lad  iadcad  together  to  the  house*     Between  one  and  two  I  came  in^ 

«uu  ivuiiu  mill  on  the  jloor,  the  room  being  full  of  people,  whom  hf? 

wife  would  have  kept  without,  but  he  cried  aloud,  *No,  let  them  all 

come;  let  all  the  world  see  the  just  judgment  of  God.'     Two  or  thice 

men  were  holding  him  as  well  as  they  could.     He  immediately  fixed 

his  eyes  upon  m^,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried,  *  Ay,  this  is  lie 

who  I  «id  was  a  deceiver  of  the  people.     But  God  has  overtaken  me. 

I  mud,  It  was  all  a  delusion,  but  this  is  no  delusion.'     He  then  roared 

<mty  *  O  thou  devil  1    Thou  cursed  devil  I     Yea,  thou  legion  of  devils ! 

ThoQ  cmet  not  stay.     Christ  will  cast  thee  out.     I  know  liis  work  is 

bcgmi.     Tear  me  to  pieces  if  thou  wilt;  but  thou  canst  not  liurt  me.' 
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lie  then  beat  himself  against  the  ground  again ;  his  breast  heaving  at 
the  same  time  as  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  great  drops  of  sweat 
trickling  down  his  face.  "We  all  betook  onrselvcs  to  prayer.  His 
pangs  ceased,  and  both  his  body  and  sonl  were  set  at  liberty." 

Sunday,  May  20.  ^^  A  young  man  smik  down  as  one  dead ;  but  soon 
began  to  roar  ont,  and  beat  himself  against  the  ground,  so  tliat  six 
men  could  scarcely  hold  him.  His  name  was  Thomas  Maxfield.  Ex- 
cept J ^n  n n,  I  never  saw  one  so  torn  of  the  evil  one.  Mean- 
while many  others  began  to  cry  out  to  the  'Saviour  of  all'  that  he 
would  come  and  help  them,  insomuch  that  all  tlie  house  (and  indeed 
all  the  street  for  some  space)  was  in  an  uproar.  But  we  continued  in 
prayer ;  and  before  ten  the  greater  part  found  rest  to  their  souls." 

"  I  was  called  from  supper  to  one  who,  feeling  in  herself  such  a 
eouviction  as  she  had  never  known  before,  had  run  out  of  the  Society 
in  all  haste  that  she  might  not  expose  herself.  But  the  hand  of  God 
followed  her  still ;  so  that  after  going  a  few  steps  she  was  forced  to 
be  carried  home;  and  when  she  was  there,  grew  worse  and  worse. 
She  was  in  a  violent  agony  when  we  came.  AVe  called  upon  God, 
and  her  soul  found  rest.  About  twelve  I  was  greatly  importuned  to 
go  and  visit  one  person  more.  She  had  only  one  struggle  after  I 
caine,  and  \vns  then  filled  with  peace  and  joy.  I  think  twenty-nine 
ill  all  had  their  heaviness  tunied  into  joy  this  day." 

''  Friday,  October  28.  I  met  with  a  fresh  proof  that  *  whatsoever 
yo  ask,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.'  A  middle-aged  woman  desired  m^ 
to  iTturn  thanks  for  her  to  God,  who,  as  many  witnesses  then  presents 
testified,  was  a  day  or  two  before  really  distracted,  and  as  sucli  tied 
down  in  her  bed.  But  upon  prayer  made  for  her,  she  was  instantly 
relieved,  and  restored  to  a  sound  mind." 

In  another  place  he  says :  "  I  began  reading  prayers,  and  preaching, 
in  Gloucester-green  AVorkhouse;  and  on  Thursday,  in  that  belonging 
to  St.  Thomas's  parish.  On  both  days  I  preached  at  the  c«astle.  At 
St.  Thomas's  was  a  young  woman,  raving  mad,  screaming  and  tor- 
menting herself  continually.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  speak  to  her. 
The  moment  I  began  she  was  still.  The  tears  ran  do\vn  her  cheeks 
all  the  time  I  was  telling  her  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  able  and  willing  to 
deliver  you.'  O  where  is  faith  upon  earth?  AVhy  are  these  poor 
wretches  left  under  the  open  bondage  of  Satan?     Jesus,  Master  1 
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CKto  thoa  modicme  to  heal  their  sicknofls;  and  deliver  those  who  are 
now  alao  vexed  with  nndean  spirits  1 " 

^Tuesday,  Oct  28, 1789.  At  eleven  I  preached  at  Boarficld  to  about 

three  thousand,  on  nature,  bondage,  and  adoption.    Beturning  in  the 

evening  I  was  exceedingly  pressed  to  go  back  to  a  young  woman  in 

KingBwood.    (The  fact  I  nakedly  relate,  and  leave  every  man  to  his 

own  judgment  of  it.)    I  went.    She  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years 

old;  but,  it  seems,  could  not  write  or  read.    I  found  her  on  the  bed, 

two  or  three  persons  holding  her:    It  was  a  terrible  sight     Angnisli, 

bonor,  and  despair,  above  all  description,  appeared  in  her  pale  face. 

The  thousand  distortions  of  her  whole  body  showed  how  the  dogs  of 

UDwere  gnawing  her  heart    The  shrieks  intermixed  were  scarce  to 

be  endured.    But  her  stony  eyes  could  not  weep.    She  screamed  out, 

tt  loon  as  words  could  find  their  way,  ^  I  am  damned,  damned ;  lost 

forerer.    Six  days  ago  yon  might  have  helped  me.    But  it  is  past    I 

m  the  devil's  now.    I  have  given  myself  to  him.    Ilis  I  am.    Him  I 

must  serve.    With  him  I  must  go  to  helL    I  cannot  be  saved.    I  wiU 

not  be  saved.    I  must,  I  will,  I  will  be  damned.'    She  then  began 

pnijing  to  the  devH.    We  b^an, '  Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake  1 ' 

She  immediately  sunk  down  as  asleep;  but,  as  soon  as  we  left  off, 

broke  out  again,  with  inexpressible  vehemence,  *  Stony  hearts,  break  I 

I  am  a  warning  to  you.    I  am  damned,  that  you  may  be  saved.'    She 

then  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  comer  of  the  ceiling,  and  said,  '  There  he 

is ;  ay,  there  he  is ;  come,  good  devil,  come.    Take  me  away.    I  am 

yours.     Come  just  now.     Take  me  away.'    We  interrupted  her  by 

calling  again  upon  God:   ou  which  she  simk  down  as  before;  and 

another  young  woman  began  to  roar  out  as  loud  as  she  had  done.     My 

brother  now  came  in,  it  being  about  nine  o'clock.     We  continued  in 

prayer  till  past  eleven,  when  God  in  a  moment  spoke  peace  into  the 

Boul,  first  of  the  first  tormented,  and  then  of  the  other.     And  they 

both  joined  in  singing  praise  to  Him  who  had  '  stilled  the  enemy  and 

the  avenger.' " 

"Wednesday,  24.  I  preached  at  Baptist  Mills  on  those  words  of 
St  Paul,  speaking  in  the  person  of  one  *  under  the  law,'  (that  is,  still 
'carnal,  and  sold  under  sin,'  though  groaning  for  deliverance,)  'I 
know  that  in  me  dwelleth  no  good  thing.'  A  poor  woman  told  me 
afterward,  '  I  does  hope  as  my  husband  wont  hinder  me  any  more. 
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For  I  minded  he  did  slaver  every  bone  of  him,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cliceks  like  the  rain.' " 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  whole  chapter  of  such  cases,  but  tliese 
will  serve  to  show  the  power  which  accompanied  the  word  as  preached 
by  the  leader  of  the  Methodists,  and  which  afterward  gave  siniilar 
testimony  to  the  truth  under  the  ministry  of  the  first  Methodists  in 
Ameiica.  Nor  were  these  marvels  found  among  Methodists  alone. 
The  very  same  superhuman  influences  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  great  revival,  which  began  at  about  the  same  time,  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  Massachusetts,  under  the  ministry  of  that  famous  Congregation- 
alist  divine.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards.*  The  same  agonies  and  ecstasies 
are  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  other  great  historic  revivals  of 
religion,  and  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  so  many  good  people  who  have 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  denounce  these  "  extravagancies  "  should 
have  overlooked  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  whose  records, 
if  carefully  studied,  would  have  given  them  a  more  intelligent,  as  well 
as  a  more  orthodox  view  of  the  case. 

•  The  revival  which  commenced  at  Northampton  spread  thronghout  the  greater  part  of 
the  colony.  All  sorts  of  people — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  wise  and  unwise,  moral  and 
immoral — simultaneously  became  the  subjects  of  the  Spirit^s  strivings,  and  were  converted. 
This  remarkable  movement  took  place  only  a  few  months  before  Wesley  set  sail  for  Georgia, 
and  continued  for  several  years  afterward.  Mr.  Edwards  published  a  narrative  of  its  most 
striking  incidents,  in  which  he  says : — 

In  many  instances  conviction  of  sin  and  conversion  were  attended  with  intense  physical 
excitement.  Numbers  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  The  bodies 
of  others  wei-e  convulsed  and  benumbed.  As  chaos  preceded  creation,  so  in  New  Elngland 
confusion  went  before  conversion.  The  work  was  great  and  glorious,  but  was  accompanied 
with  noise  and  tumult.  Men  literally  aned  for  mercy ;  but  the  loudest  outcries  were  not  so 
loud  as  the  shrieks  of  Voltaire  or  Volney,  when  the  prospect  of  eternity  unnerved  them. 
Stout-hearted  sinners  trembled ;  but  not  more  than  philosophers  of  the  present  day  would 
do  if  they  had  equally  vivid  views  of  the  torments  of  the  damned  to  which  sin  exposes 
them.  There  were  groanings  and  faintings ;  transports  and  ecstacies ;  zeal  sometimes  more 
fervid  than  discreet ;  and  passion  not  unfrequently  more  powerful  than  pious ;  but,  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  multitudes  of  vain,  thoughtless  sinners  were  unmistakably 
converted,  and  were  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Fix)licking,  night-walking,  singing 
lewd  songs,  tavern-haunting,  profane  speaking,  and  extravagance  in  dress,  were  generally 
abandoned.  The  talk  of  the  people  was  about  the  favor  of  God,  an  interest  in  Christ,  a 
sanctified  heart,  and  spiritual  blessedness  here  and  hereafter.  The  country  was  full  of 
meetings  of  persons  of  all  sorts  and  ages,  to  read,  pray,  and  sing  praises.  Oftentimes  the 
people  were  wrought  up  into  the  highest  transports  of  love,  joy,  and  admiration,  and  had 
such  views  of  the  divine  perfections  and  the  excellencies  of  Christ,  that  for  five  or  six 
hours  together  their  souls  reposed  in  a  kind  of  sacred  elysium,  until  the  body  seemed  to  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  divine  discoveries,  and  nature  was  deprived  of  all  ability  to  stand  or 
speak. —  Tt/ei'mari's  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley, 
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la  one  of  Ws  replies  to  a  clerical  opponent,  In  Maj,  1739,  Mr. 
Wesley  says : — 

"  Tlie  qncfition  between  us  tiiiTis  diieflj,  if  not  wliollyj  on  matter  of 
fact.  Toil  deny  tliat  God  does  now  work  these  effects ;  at  leiiat,  tliat 
te  \vorks  tliern  in  tliifi  manner*  I  jiffirio  both ;  because  I  have  beard 
tlicse  tilings  with  my  own  ea^8^  and  bave  Boeu  tliora  with  my  eyes.  I 
liave  gecn  (as  fur  as  a  tiling  of  this  kind  can  be  seen)  very  many 
persotis  di4Uigod  in  &  uioiutait  houi  tlm  ibprnt  id  li^ar,  Uor^ or,  Ut^puTy 
to  ike  spirit  cilore,  joy,  and  peace ;  and  from  sinfal  deaire,  till  then 
i«%ning  over  them,  to  a  pure  deaire  of  doing  the  wilL  of  God*  Theee 
am  matters  ci  fact,  whereof  I  have  be^  and  almost  daily  am,  an  eye 
mr  ear  witness^  What  I  have  to  say  touching  visions  or  drouns,  is 
tim:  I  know  several  persons  in  whom  this  great  change,  was  wroiig^ 
im  «  dream,  or  chiring  a  strong  representation  to  the  eye  of  thdr  mind, 
ef  Ohmt  either  <mitbe  cross,  or  in  glory.  This  is  the  iBct;  lot  any 
judge  of  it  as  they  please.  And  that  sach  a  change  was  then  wronght 
appears  (not  from  th^  shedding  tears  only,  or  fidling  into  fits,  or 
crying  ont :  these  are  not  the  froits,  as  yon  seem  to  suppose,  whereby 
I  jndgo,  bat)  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  till  then  many  ways 
wicked ;  from  that  time,  holy,  just,  and  good. 

"  I  will  sliow  you  him  who  was  a  lion  till  then,  and  is  now  a  lamb ; 
him  that  was  a  drunkard,  and  is  now  exemplarily  sober ;  the  whore- 
monger that  was,  who  now  abhors  the  very  'garment  spotted  by  the 
flesh.'  These  are  my  living  arguments  for  what  I  assert,  namely, 
*  That  God  does  now,  as  aforetime,  give  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  to  us  and  to  our  children ;  yea,  and  tliat 
always  suddenly,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  and  often  in  dreamd  or  in 
the  visions  of  God.'  If  it  be  not  so,  I  am  found  a  false  witness  before 
God.    For  these  things  I  do,  and  by  his  grace  will,  testify." 

And  further,  on  this  point,  he  writes  in  his  Journal : — 

"Perhaps  it  might  be  because  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts, 
unready  to  receive  any  thing  unless  we  see  it  with  our  eyes  and  hear 
it  with  our  ears,  that  God,  in  tender  condescension  to  our  weakness, 
goffered  so  many  outward  signs  of  the  very  time  w^hen  he  wrought 
this  inward  change  to  be  continually  seen  and  heard  among  us.  But 
although  they  saw  "signs  and  wonders,"  (for  so  I  must  term  them,) 
yet  many  would  not  believe.    They  could  not  indeed  deny  the  facts : 
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but  they  could  explain  them  away.  Some  said,  *  These  were  purely 
natural  effects ;  the  people  fainted  away  only  because  of  tlie  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  rooms.'  And  otiicrs  were  *  sure  it  was  all  a  cheat : 
they  miglit  help  it  if  they  would.  Else  why  were  these  things  only 
in  their  private  societies :  why  were  they  not  done  in  the  face  of  the 
sun  ? ' 

"  To-day  our  Lord  answered  for  himself.  For  while  I  was  enfoi  cing 
these  words,  '  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God,'  he  began  to  make 
bare  his  arm,  not  in  a  close  room,  neither  in  private,  but  in  the  o|x.*n 
air,  and  before  more  than  two  thousand  witnesses.  One,  and  another, 
and  another  was  struck  to  the  earth ;  exceedingly  trembling  at  tlie 
presence  of  his  power.  Others  cried,  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry, 
'  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ? '  And  in  less  than  an  hour  seven 
persons,  wholly  unknown  to  me  till  that  time,  were  rejoicing,  and 
singing,  and  with  all  their  might  giving  thanks  to  the  God  of  their 
salvation." 

Concerning  these  singular  bodily  exercises  already  mentioned,  the 
Rev.  Kiilpli  Erskine  wrote  to  Wesley  thus :  "  Some  of  the  instances 
you  give  seem  to  be  exemplified,  in  the  outward  manner,  by  the  cases 
of  Paul  and  the  jailer,  as  also  Peter's  hearers,  (Acts  ii.)  The  last 
instance  you  give  of  some  struggling  as  in  the  agonies  of  death  is  to 
inc  somcwliat  more  inexplicable,  if  it  do  not  resemble  the  child  of 
whom  it  is  said,  tliat  '  when  lie  was  yet  a-coming,  the  devil  threw  him 
down  and  tare  him.'  I  make  no  question,  Satan,  so  far  as  he  gets 
power,  may  exert  himself  on  sucli  occasions,  partly  to  mar  and  hinder 
tlie  beginning  of  the  good  work,  in  the  persons  that  are  touched  with 
the  sharp  arrows  of  conviction ;  and  partly,  also,  to  prevent  the  success 
of  the  Gospel  on  otliei*s.  However,  the  merciful  issue  of  these 
conflicts,  in  the  conversion  of  the  persons  thus  affected,  is  tlie  main 
thing." 

Erskine  also  mentions  that  they  have  so:iu?thiug  in  Scotland  analo- 
gous to  what  had  occurred  in  Bristol.  Sonietiines,  he  says,  a  whole 
congregation,  in  a  flood  of  tcai*s,  would  cry  out  at  once,  so  as  to  drown 
the  voice  of  the  minister. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Watson  writes  upon  this  point : — 

'*  That  cases  of  real  enthusiasm  occurred  at  this  and  subsequent 
periods,  is  indeed  allowed.     There  are  always  nervous,  dreamy,  and 
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excitable  people  to  be  found ;  and  the  emotion  produced  among  tlicse 
iroiild  often  be  com  muni  cated  by  natiu-al  sympatliy.  No  one  could 
be  bltitnod  for  this  nnless  lie  had  encouraged  the  excitement  for  it« 
oirn  sake,  or  taught  tlie  people  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  gr:icc,  which 
mo6t  aasnredlj  Mi\  AVcsley  never  did.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  represent 
tlioto  effects,  genuine  and  fictitious  togetlier^  as  peculiar  to  Meiliudigni. 
f  real  and  rapid  reenlta  were  produced  in  tlie  fii-st  ages  of  Cliristiamty, 
Viit  not  witliout  *  outcries,'  and  strong  corporeal  as  well  as  mental 
anotiuns.  Like  effects  often  accompanied  tlte  [U'caehiug  of  eminent 
jnen  at  tlm  Reformation ;  and  man j  of  the  Pmitans  and  Kon-eon- 
ormtsl  ministers  had  similar  successes  in  our  own  country.  In  Scot- 
d,  and  also  among  the  grave  Presbyter iafis  of  New  England, 
reinons  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the  ministry  of  faithful  men  had 
o  attended  by  very  similar  cii'cumstances/' 

Botkics  these  "  bodily  exercises,"  there  were  about  this  time  two 
tliree  triumphant  deatlis  among  the  Methodist  convei-ts,  whose 
tcatimonies  added  further  conlinnatiou  uf  the  blessed  truth  of 
itgcneratiou  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ:  and  tljcse  and  other  such 
experioftees,  wrought  into  hymns  by  Charles  Wcaley,  the  poet  of  the 
great  revival,  then  began  to  cheer  tlie  souls  of  believers  witli  songs 
wlueli  were  destined  to  be  heard  and  echoed  oU  around  the  world. 
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CllAFIEK  VIL 

"THE  WORLD  IS  MY  PARISH/' 

Field  Preitcliitig:. — ^It 

was  the  impetuous  \V  Lite- 
field  who  set  the  example  of 
field  preaching,  hut  his  older 
bretlireix,  tlie  Wesleys,  wer 
soon  led  to  follow  it 
Wliltefield,  now  returned  from  his  first  visit  to  America,  had  beca] 
ordained  as  a  priest  by  his  old  friend  Bishop  Benson,  \rho  says  of 
hina :  "  Tliough  mistaken  on  Bome  points,  I  think  Mn  Whiteticld  a 
very  pioufi,  well-raeaning  young  man,  with  good  abilities  and  great 
zeal."  Going  to  Georgia  had  not  cured  him  of  any  of  his  "cnthu- 
siasmj"  or  shorn  him  of  any  of  his  strength.  Again  the  'iliurclica 
from  which  he  was  not  shut  out  were  ovcrwhchned  witli  people, 
tlionsands  of  whom  were  glad  to  hear,  even  from  the  church-yai-d,  the 
wonderful  preacher  whom  they  could  not  approach  near  cnougli  to 
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see,  and  they  found  the  preaching  to  be  the  eamc  dcM3trine  orcr  again : 
Begeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghoet ;  and  the  gama  practical  ontcome ; 
convemion  of  sinners,  and  collections  for  tlic  Georgia  mission* 

At  Bristolj  the  scene  of  his  great  success  the  year  before,  he  waa 
now  denied  the  use  of  the  chnrches,  and  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  a  sermon  on  **  The  Penitent  Thief ''  to  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate ;  but  even  here  he  did  not  omit  the  collection,  whicb^  on 
this  occaaionj  he  tells  us,  amounted  to  fifteen  shillinga.  Ilere,  also, 
the  State-ehurch  authorities  pursued  him,  and  at  tlieir  iixstanco  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  coinm^ded  the  jailer  not  to  allow  him  to  ; 
pr^ch  again  in  the  prison,  giving  as  a  reason  that  '*  he  insisted  upon  i 
the  necessity  of  being  bom  again,"  ' 

What  hann  it  could  possibly  do  the  Newgate  prisoners  to  be  bora 
again  the  magistrate  did  not  &ay ;  the  pohit  to  l>e  gained  was,  to 
silence  this  too  faitlifnl,  too  orthodox,  too  evangelical  pi-eacher.  IJut  _ 
the  Gospel  was  in  him  m  a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones.  He  was  sent  to  I 
preach:  God  had  called  him  to  do  that  work  in  Iiia  boyhood:  for  it 
he  had  been  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest:  sinnen  neediiig  new 
bearia  were  terribly  plenty :  and,  beaides,  there  was  hia  Orphan  £Dlii0e 
to  be  built  in  Georgia :  therefore,  he  must  preach :  heaven  and  earth 
demanded  it. 

Bristol  and  Kingswood. — Theie  was  a  village  of  colliers  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  a  people  whom  he  already  knew  to  be  almost 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  on  whom  nothing  was  so  likely  to  take 
saving  effect  as  his  favorite  doctrine  of  regeneration.  They  were 
evidently  too  far  gone  in  sin  to  be  repaired  ;  any  woi-k  that  could  reach 
their  case  must  include  a  new  nature  and  begin  with  a  new  birth. 
Here  on  Sunday,  February  17th,  1739,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
George  Whitefield  preached  in  the  open  air.  His  congregation  was 
made  up  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  Kingswood  coUiers,  and  of  his 
experience  in  this  connection  he  writes :  "  I  believe  I  was  never  more 
acceptable  to  my  Master  than  when  I  was  standing  to  teach  these 
hearers  in  the  open  fields." 

On  the  4th  of  March  following  he  preached  again  in  the  open  air 
at  a  place  called  Baptist  Mills,  to  a  congregation  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand people.  The  sight  of  this  great  throng  elated  him :  "  Blessed  be 
God  !  "  says  he,  "  all  things  happen  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel : 
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I  now  preach  to  ten  times  as  many  people  as  I  should  if  I  had  been 
confined  to  the  churches.  Surely  the  devil  is  blind;  sojare  hig  emia- 
sarics,  or  they  would  not  so  confound  themselves." 

The  State-church  of  England  was  a  part  of  tlie  machinery  of  the 
Government.  The  Church  was  the  instrument  of  tlie  State.  The 
means  of  grace  were  matters  for  which  Englishmen  might  be  taxed. 
The  regular  clergy  held  their  places  by  act  of  Parliament  bs  well  as  by 
personal  and  poUtical  favor ;  they  were  therefore  manageable.  But 
the  people  called  "  Methodists,"  who  were  now  becoming  so  numerous 
and  so  troublesome,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the  political  mo- 
nopoly of  religion  claimed  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates ;  and  as  for 
Whiteficld,  while  he  desired  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  ordination 
vows  in  the  Establishment,  he  could  by  no  means  I'cfuse  to  heed  the 
call  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  The  churches  were  tlie  property 
of  the  Establislimcnt,  but  the  out-of-doors  belonged  to  the  Lord; 
therefore  when  Whiteficld  found  himself  shut  out  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  straightway  adjourned  his  services  to  the  church  of  God. 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do,  but  Whiteficld  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  conscious  of  any  great  courage  in  the  matter.  He  was  already 
somcwlijit  calloused  by  the  abuse  of  his  enemies,  and  to  be  called  bad 
names  by  tlicin  did  him  httlc  harm.  On  one  occasion,  at  Coal-pit 
Heath,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  wliile  lie  was  preaching  to  a 
congregation  of  many  thousands,  a  "  gentleman "  who  was  drunk 
interrupted  liini,  called  him  a  "dog,"  declared  that  he  ought  to  be 
"  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  " — whicli  was  one  of  the  modes  of  punish- 
ment in  that  day — and  offered  nionoy  to  any  one  who  would  pelt  him 
with  mud  and  stones ;  but  the  colliers  were  the  friends  of  the  preachei, 
and  instead  of  pelting  him  they  pelted  his  adversary  until  the  over- 
zealous  "gentleman"  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  and  leave  the 
Methodist  to  go  on  with  his  sermon. 

At  Hannam  Mount  he  preached  to  four  or  five  thousand  people, 
of  which  service  he  writes : — 

"  The  sun  shone  very  bright,  and  the  people,  standing  in  such  an 
awful  manner  around  the  mount  in  the  profoundest  silence,  filled  me 
with  holy  admiration." 

Two  days  later  he  estimates  his  congregation  at  ten  thousand,  but 
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the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  so  loud  and  clear  that  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  every  one  in  the  vast  assembly.  At  Kose  Green,  in 
E4ngswood,  his  congregation  covered  three  acres,  and  was  computed  at 
twenty  thousand  souls,  upon  which  he  exclaims :  "  The  fir^  is  kindled 
in  the  country,  and  all  the  devils  in  hell  shall  not  be  able  to  quench  it." 
Among  these  crowds  of  poor  people  Whitefield  collected  about  two 
hundred  pounds  for  Ids  Georgia  orphanage,  much  of  it  with  his  own 
liands,  in  his  own  hat,  which  latter  was  sometimes  almost  filled 
with  half-pence,  and  the  carrying  of  such  a  weight  through  such  a 
crowd  caused  him  to  complain  of  the  lameness  of  his  arms. 

Besides  his  public  mim'strations  he  gave  personal  instruction  to 
inquirers  in  the  divine  mysteries  of  faith  and  regeneration:  he  was 
also  teaching  his  brother  Methodists  how  to  carry  on  their  work  with- 
out any  just  q^use  of  offense  to  the  rich  and  the  mighty,  and  in  a  way 
by  which,  without  the  help  of  their  money  or* their  influence,  the 
Gospel  could  be  preached  to  the  ignorant  and  the  poor.  Out-door 
preaching  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Prayer  Book,  though  not  contem- 
plated by  the  men  who  made  it.  Such  services  were,  indeed,  irregu- 
lar, but  no  one  could  say  they  were  unlawful.  On  several  previous 
occasionSj  after  preacliing  a  cliarity  sermon  l)y  special  request  in  some 
Cliurch,  Wliitcfield  liad  felt  himself  impelled  to  go  out  and  preach  in 
the  church-yard  to  the  larger  coni;^regation  wlii(?h  awaited  him  there, 
and  this  new  departure  had  already  developed  in  him  a  larger  freedom 
of  manner  than  was  fashionable  at  that  time.  AVhen,  therefore,  he  took 
to  field  preaching  he  easily  broke  away  from  the  stillness  wliich  pre- 
vailed within  chnrch  walls,  and  began  at  once  to  strike  out  boldly  and 
freely  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people,  mnltitudes  of  whom  would 
iicver  have  heard  the  word  of  life  if  Whitefield  and  his  brother  Meth- 
Oilists  had  not  brought  it  out  of  the  Church  to  them  in  the  woods  and 
Holds.  It  was  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  over  again. 
That  was  an  out-of-door  service,  too,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  be 
prophetic  as  well  as  humane. 

Wc§lcy  Take§  to  the  Fields.— It  was  now  necessary  for 
Mr.  Whitetield  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  but  he  could  not 
beai*  the  thought  of  leaving  this  great  flock  to  be  scattered  abroad  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd,  therefore  he  wrote  to  his  friend  John  Wes- 
ley at  London  to  come  down  to  Bristol  and  carry  on  the  work  which 
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he  had  began ;  and,  mnch  to  the  grief  of  the  London  Sodetiea,  among 
whom  Woaleyliad  come  to  bo  a  spiritnal  leader,  as  well  as  mnch  against 
the  prejudices  of  his  brother  Cliarles,  who  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
any  tlung  so  irregnlar  as  an  ont-of-door  service,  ho  consented  to  make 
trial  of  this  new  method  of  work.  But  first  the  call  was  made  a  snb- 
ject  of  special  prayer  by  the  brethren,  after  which  the  matter  was  snb- 
mittcd  to  the  ^  test  by  lot,"  a  common  practice  among  the  Moravians, 
and  tlie  lot  decided  that  he  shonld  go. 

Charles  "Wesley  appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  will  obtained  in  tliis  manner,  and  submitted  the 
case  to  tlio  fartlior  test  of  '^ opening  tlie  book;"  whereupon,  the 
book  being  placed  upon  its  back  and  allowed  to  fall  open,  the  first  text 
which  caught  liis  eye  was,  ^^  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  from  thee  Uie 
desire  of  thine  eyes  witli  a  stroke,  yet  thou  shalt  not  groan  nor  weep." 
Thus  to  all  appearances  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  John  Wesley 
should  go  do^vn  to  Bristol,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  Saturday,  the 
81st  of  April,  1739.  lie  would  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  on 
the  strength  of  such  a  call. 

Of  his  first  service  in  Bristol  Mr.  Wesley  writes : — 

"  Saturday,  31.  In  the  evening  I  reached  Bristol,  and  met  Mr. 
Whitefield  there.  I  could  scarce  roconcile  myself  at  first  to  tliis 
strange  way  of  preaching  in  tlic  fields,  of  which  he  set  me  an  example 
on  Simday ;  having  been  all  my  life  (till  very  lately)  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order  that  I  sliould  have  thought 
the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church." 

"April  1,  1739.  In  the  evening  (Mr.  Whitefield  being  gone)  I 
began  expounding  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  (one  pretty 
remarkable  precedent  of  field  preaching,  though  I  suppose  there  wero 
churches  at  that  time  also)  to  a  little  society  which  was  accustomed 
to  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Nicholas-street." 

"  Monday,  2.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  I  submitted  to  be  more 
vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
speaking  from  a  little  eminence  in  a  ground  adjoining  to  the  city,  to 
about  three  thousand  people.  The  Scripture  on  which  I  spoke  was 
this,  (is  it  possible  any  one  should  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  fulfilled  in 
every  true  minister  of  Christ  T)  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anoiuted  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor     lie 
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^Ith  sent  me  to  lical  the  brokcn-licirtcd  ;  to  prcacli  deliverance  to  the 
^^ptives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  tlic  blind :  to  set  at  liberty  tliem 
^liat  are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  tlie  Lord.'" 

"The  World  i»  My  Parish."— This  utterance  of  Mr.  Wes- 
^f»j,  which  is  perliai>8  more  quoted  than  any  other  of  his  sayings,  marks 
tlic  long  step  in  advance  which  he  took  when  he  began  to  preach  in 
the  fields.  As  a  Churchman  ho  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  parish 
of  any  clergyman  without  his  consent ;  but  Wesley  understood  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  minister  to  bo  confined  to  tlie  church  and 
those  premises  wliich  properly  belonged  thereto;  but  that  it  should 
extend  to  all  tlie  commons,  fields,  and  forests,  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  allow.  Wlien  he  was  questioned  as  to  his  good  faith  in  hold- 
ing out-of-door  services  without  the  consent  of  the  local  clergy,  he 
replied : — 

"  You  ask,  *  How  is  it  that  I  assemble  Christians  who  are  none  of 
my  cliarge,  to  sing  psalms,  and  pray,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  ex- 
j>ounded?  and  think  it  hard  to  justify  doing  this  in  other  men's 
parishes,  upon  cathohc  principles.' 

"  Pcnnit  me  to  speak  plainly.  If  by  catholic  principles  you  mean 
any  other  than  scriptural,  they  wcigli  nothing  with  me:  I  allow  no 
other  nile,  wlietlicr  of  faitli  or  practice,  than  the  Holy  Scriptures:  but 
on  scriptural  principles  I  do  not  think  it  liard  to  justify  whatever  I  do. 
God  in  Scripture  commands  me,  according  to  my  power,  to  instmct 
tlie  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked,  confirm  the  virtuous.  Man  forbids 
me  to  do  tliis  in  another's  parish  ;  that  is,  in  cilcct,  to  do  it  at  all, 
peeing  I  have  now  no  parisli  of  my  own,  nor  probably  ever  sliall. 
AVliom,  tlien,  shall  I  hear,  God  or  man  ?  *  If  it  be  jnst  to  obey  man 
rather  than  God,  judge  you.'  'A  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted to  me;  and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  tlic  Gospel.'  But  where 
shall  I  preach  it  upon  the  principles  you  mention?  Why,  not  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ;  not  in  any  of  the  Christian  parts, 
at  least,  of  the  habitable  earth.  For  all  these  are,  after  a  sort,  divided 
into  pai'ishes.  If  it  be  said,  *  Go  back,  then,  to  tlie  hcatliens  from 
M-hence  you  came : '  nay,  but  neither  could  I  now  (on  your  principles) 
preach  to  them :  for  all  the  heathens  in  Georgia  belong  to  the  parish 
either  of  Savannah  or  Frederica. 

**  Suffer  me  now  to  tell  you  my  i)rinciples  in  this  matter.     I  look 
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upon  all  the  world  as  my  parish ;  thus  far  I  mean,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  it  I  am,  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty,  to 
declare  unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 
Tliis  is  the  work  which  I  know  God  has  called  me  to ;  and  sure  I  am 
that  his  blessing  attends  it.  Great  encouragement  have  I,  therefore, 
to  be  faithful  in  fulfilling  the  work  he  hath  given  me  to  do.  His 
servant  I  am,  and  as  such  am  employed  according  to  the  plain  direc- 
tion of  his  word,  '  as  I  have  opportunity,  doing  good  unto  all  men : ' 
and  his  providence  clearly  concurs  with  his  word,  wliich  has  disen- 
gaged rae  from  all  things  else,  that  I  might  singly  attend  on  this  very 
thing,  ^  and  go  about  doing  good.' " 

The  Kingswood  School.^— One  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the 
converted  colliei-s  at  Ivincrewood  was  the  need  of  Christian  education 
for  tlieir  children,  and  ilr.  Wliitcficld,  at  his  farewell  service,  April  2, 
1739,  laid  the  comer-stoTic  of  a  school ;  but  the  plans  and  the  corner- 
stone comprised  the  chief  assets  of  the  enterprise  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Wesley,  wlio  succeeded  Whitefield  in  the  care  of  tlie 
Kingswood  mission.  The  following  account  of  the  work  of  grace 
among  this  beniglited  people,  from  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal,  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  great  class  of  persons  in  the  England  of  tliat 
day ;  a  population  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  scattered  all 
over  the  mining  districts  of  the  kingdom  : — 

"Few  persons  lia\'e  lived  long  in  the  west  of  England  who  have 
not  heard  of  the  colliers  of  Kingswood;  a  people  famous,  from  tlic 
beginning  hitherto,  for  neither  fearing  God  nor  regarding  m.in:  so 
ignorant  of  the  things  of  God  tliat  tlu^y  seemed  but  one  remove  from 
the  beasts  that  perish  ;  and,  therefore,  utterly  without  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, iis  well  as  without  the  means  of  it. 

''Many  hust  winter  used  tauntingly  to  say  of  Mr.  Wliitefield,  *If 
he  will  convert  heathens,  why  does  not  he  go  to  tlie  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood?'     In  spring  he  did  so.     And   as   there   were  thousands   who 

•  Kingswood  was  formerly  a  royal  cliasc,  containrng  between  three  and  four  thouKind 
acres;  but  previous  to  the  rise  of  Mctliodisni  it  had  been  gradually  appi-opriated  by  tlie 
Bevcral  lords  whose  estates  encircled  it.  The  deer  had  dis.ip[)eared,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  wood  also.  Coal  mines  had  l>cen  discovered,  and  it  was  now  inhabited  by  a  nice  of  |)eople 
as  lawless  as  the  foresters,  their  forefathers,  but  far  more  brutal;  and  differing  as  much 
from  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  in  dialect  as  in  ap|)carance.  They  had  no  place 
of  worship,  for  Kingswood  then  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  Pliilip,  and  was  at  lead 
thi-ee  miles  distant  from  the  parish  church. 
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rf«5rtcd  to  no  place  of  public  wor&liip,  he  went  after  tlicm  into  tlieir 
own  wilderness,  *  to  seek  and  save  that  wljich  was  lost.'  AVljcn  bo  was 
e:tllcd  away  others  went  into  *  the  highways  and  hedges  to  conipul 
tlicm  to  come  in.'  And  by  the  ip-aee  of  God  their  labor  was  not  in 
vauL  The  scene  is  already  changed.  Kingswood  does  not  now,  as  a 
jcar  ago,  resonnd  with  cui^ing  and  hliispbemy.  It  is  no  more  tilled 
^itli  drankcnne^  and  nneleaniiesFi,  and  the  idle  divei-eions  tliat  natu- 
rally lead  thereto.     It  is  no  longer  fnll  of  wai*s  and  fightings,  of  claint^r 

and  bitterness,  of  wratli  and  en^-jings.     Peace  and  love  arc   there. 

Great  niunlicrs  of  the  piX»plc  taw  mild,  gentle,  and  eapy  to  he  unhviited. 
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Tliey  *  do  not  cry,  neitlaer  strive,'  and  hardly  is  their  '  voice  heard  in 

the  streets;'  or,  indeed^  in  their  own  wood,  unless  when  they  are  at 

their  usnal  evening  diversion,  singing  praise  unto  God  their  Saviour, 

**That  their  children,  too,  might  know  the  things  which  make  for 

their  peace,  it  was  some  time  since  proposed  to  bnild  a  house  in  Kiiip^- 

wood;  and  after  many  fureseeii  and  unforeseen  difhcnlties,  in  June  lui^t 

tire   foundation  was  laid.     The  ground   made   choice  of   wsis   iu   the 

iiaddle  of  the  wood,  between  the  London  and  Uath  road^,  not  far 
iJ 
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from  tliat  called  Two-Mile  Hill,  about  throe  mcaanrcd  miloB  from 
BristoL 

"  Here  a  large  room  was  begun  for  the  school,  having  four  small 
rooms  at  either  end  for  the  school-masters  (and  perhaps,  if  it  should 
please  God,  some  poor  children)  to  lodge  in.  Two  persons  are  ready 
to  teach  so  soon  as  the  house  is  fit  to  receive  them,  tlie  sliell  of  which 
is  nearly  finished ;  so  that  it  is  hoped  the  whole  will  be  completed  in 
spring,  or  early  in  the  summer." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  institution  which  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  chief  training  scliools  of  the  English 
Methodist  preachers ;  its  doors  being  now  open  only  for  tlie  sons  of 
AVcsleyan  ministers  in  active  service. 

Wesley  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  1739  at  Bristol  and 
vicinity,  wlicre,  in  about  nine  months,  he  preached  and  expounded  no 
less  than  five  hundred  times ;  all  these  services,  with  only  eight  excep- 
tions, being  held  in  the  open  air. 

Wesley  ami  Benii  Nn§li. — Tlie  singular  spectacle  of  a 
clerg}'man  of  the  Clmrcli  of  England,  in  go\vn  and  bands,  standing  on 
a  tabic,  or  in  a  cart,  or  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  open  fields,  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  unwaslied,  uncombed,  uncultivated  people, 
down  whose  smutty  faces  tlie  tears  had  washed  little  places  white,  was 
something  so  wonderful  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  "  Ingher  classes," 
and  accordingly,  among  the  crowds  were  often  seen  the  carriages  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  to  whom,  however,  the  preacher  was  quite 
as  plain  and  faithful  as  to  the  ruder  portion  of  his  audience,  on  which 
account  he  was  regarded,  in  certain  quarters,  as  a  very  rude  and  even 
dangerous  person.  How  stupid  of  liim  not  to  be  able  to  discern 
between  sin  in  the  rich  and  sin  in  the  poor! 

During  a  visit  to  tlie  neighboring  city  of  Bath,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  center  of  the  English  world  of  luxury,  fashion,  and  leisure,  a 
notorious  rake  and  gambler  called  Beau  Kash,  who  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  Bath  society,  attempted  to  break  up  one  of  Wesley's 
out-of-door  meetings.  Soon  after  the  preacher  had  commenced  his 
sermon  the  dandy  appeared  in  gorgeous  array,  and  impudently 
demanded — 

"  By  what  authority  dare  you  do  what  you  are  doing  now  ? " 

"  By  the  autliority  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  me  by  liim  who  is 
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Tiow  Arclibisliop  of  Canterbury,  wlien  he  laid  liis  bands  upon  my  head 
and  said,  *Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel,*"  was  Mr. 
rt^e^ley's  deliberate  reply. 

**  Dut  this  is  a  conventicle,"  said  Nash,  **  and  contrary  to  act  of 
riirltamcnt," 

^"  No,"  answered  Wesley,  *'  conventicles  arc  seditions  meetings,  bat 
here  is  no  sedition  ;  therefore  it  is  not  contrary  to  act  of  Farli,"iinenl!^ 

**  I  say  it  is,"  stormed  the  fellow;  **and,  besides,  your  prcacliing 
fVightens  people  out  of  their  wits.'' 
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WESLEY    AXT>    BEAU    NA^H, 

"  Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ? " 
«No." 

"  How  can  yon  judge  of  what  you  never  heard  !  " 
**  I  judge  by  common  report." 
"  Is  not  your  name  Nash  ? "  asked  Wesley, 
"  It  is,"  said  the  bean. 

'•Well,  sir,  I  dare  not  judge  ytni  by  common  report,"  was  XEr. 
Wetley's  stingiDg  reply. 

Tlie  pretentious  fop  was  confounded,  especially  wlien  an  old  woman 
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in  the  congregation  took  part  in  the  argoment  against  kim,  and  instead 
of  breaking  up  the  "conventicle,"  as  he  had  boasted  he  would  do, 
lie  was  glad  enongh  to  sneak  away  and  leave  Wesley  to  finish  his 
sermon. 

John  l¥c9ley  and  his  Critic*.— The  preaching  of  Wesley 
was  of  a  much  less  florid  and  enthusiastic  style  than  that  of  Whitefield, 
but  the  crowds  that  waited  on  him  were  equally  large.  In  the 
plainest  speech  he  talked  the  plainest  theology,  mixed  with  the  most 
downright  common  sense,  and  the  multitudes  seemed  to  relish  it  quite 
as  well  as  they  did  the  brilliant  rhetoric  of  his  pupil ;  his  word,  also, 
was  attended  with  greater  spiritual  power.  Wliit^eld's  sermons  were 
always  "collection  sermons,"  while  Wesley  was  wholly  intent  on 
teaching  liis  hearers  the  lesson  which  he  himself  had  so  long  been 
striving  to  learn,  namely,  how  to  save  their  souls.  He  also  took  fre- 
quent collections,  it  is  true,  but  the  financial  feature  was  far  less  promi- 
nent under  Wesley  than  it  was  under  Wliitefield. 

If  Wesley  had  held  to  his  Holy  Club  notions,  and  simply  taught 
the  duties  of  religion,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  complaint ; 
but  when  he  declared  that  without  saving  faith  in  Christ  there  was  no 
salvation,  even  for  tlic  aristocracy  and  clergy,  their  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  One  of  his  f:ivoritc  texts  was,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,"  and  he  constantly  insisted  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God, 
and  not  their  own  efforts  at  goodness,  which  brings  salvation  within 
reach  of  any  believer. 

It  was  not  long  before  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press  opened  their 
guns  upon  him.  lie  was  denounced  as  "  a  restless  deceiver  of  the 
people;"  an  "ignorant  pretender;"  a  "new-fangled  teacher,  setting 
up  his  OMTi  fanatical  conceits  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God  ;" 
a  "  rapturous  enthusiast ;"  a  "  Jesuit  in  disguise ;"  and,  woret  of  all, 
"a  Dissenter, "^"^  "Every -where,"  says  Wesley,  "we  were  represented 
as  'mad  dogs,'  and  treated  accordingly.  We  were  stoned  in  the 
streets,  and  several  times  narrowly  escaped  with  our  hves.  In  ser- 
mons, newspapers,  and  pamphlets  of  all  kinds,  we  were  painted  as 
unheard-of  monsters,  but  this  moved  us  not;  we  went  on  testifying 
salvation  by  faith  both  to  small  and  great,  and  not  counting  our  lives 
dear  unto  ourselves  so  that  we  might  finish  our  course  with  joy." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  churchly  criticisms  on  John  Wesley,  this, 
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from  a  sermon  by  Bev.  Joeeph  Drapp,  a  London  Doctor  of  Divinityi 
will  sojSoe.  lie  accaacs  Wesley  of  ^^  outraging  common  decency  and 
common  sense;"  says  his  course  is  ^so  ridiculous  as  to  create  tlio 
greatest  laughter,  Mrere  it  not  so  deplorable  and  detestable  as  to  create 
the  greatest  grief  and  abhorrence,  especially  when  vast  multitudes  are 
80  sottish  and  wicked  as  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  run  maddening 
after  him.  Go  not  after  these  impostors  and  seducorsy"  he  cries,  *^  but 
shun  them  as  you  would  the  plague.  I  am  asliamcd  to  speak  upon  a 
subject  which  is  a  reproach,  not  only  to  our  Church  and  oountry,  but 
human  nature  itself.  To  the  prevalence  of  immorality  and  profanity, 
infidelity  jand  atheism,  is  now  added  the  pest  of  enthusiasm." 

This  tiriade  he  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^The  Nature, 
Polly,  Sin,  and  Danger  of  being  Eighteous  Over  Much;  with  a 
Particular  Yiew  to  the  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  Certain  Modem 
Enthusiasts."  All  this,  and  much  more  to  tlie  same  purpose,  because 
a  plain-spoken  young  minister  of  the  Establishment  was  preaching  the 
plain  Scripture  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  doing  that  preach- 
ing out  of  doors  I 

Whitefield,  also,  was  treated  to  his  full  share  of  abuse,  since  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  no  wliit  more  acceptable  to  the 
English  Pharisees  than  Wesley's  teachings  on  salvation  by  faith. 
One  Thomas  Tucker,  a  young  clergyman,  in  a  bitter  attack  on 
Mr.  Whitefield,  accused  him  of  "  propagating  bhifipliemies  and  enthu- 
siastic notions  which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  make  it  the 
jest  of  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful ;"  to  which  Wesley 
leplied  on  Wliitefield's  behalf  by  advising  Tucker  not  to  meddle  with 
controversy,  since  his  talents  were  not  equal  to  its  management,  and 
it  would  only  entangle  and  bewilder  him. 

Charles  Wesley  and  Ingham  were  also  at  work  on  the  same  hues, 
but  for  a  time  they  appear  to  have  escaped  persecution  under  cover  of 
the  tumult  which  raged  around  the  two  chief  apostles  of  the  Meth- 
odist revival. 

The  next  onslaught  was  much  more  authoritative  and  serious. 
In  August,  1739,  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  published  a 
**  Pastoral  Letter  by  way  of  Caution  against  Lukewarmness  on  the  One 
Hand,  and  Enthusiasm  on  the  Other,"  a  large  part  of  which  was 
leveled  against  the  Methodists,  whom  he  accuses  of  claiming  divine 
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inspimtion  in  tlicir  preaching,  and  special  divine  direction  in  their 
personal  affairs;  forgetting,  no  doubt,  that  both  these  benedictions 
were  promised  to  believers  in  the  word  of  God.  But  the  tiling  wliich 
troubled  the  Bishop  the  most  was,  the  fact  that  the  Methodists  boasted 
of  "  sudden  and  surprising  effects  as  wrought  by  the  Iloly  Ghost  in 
consequence  of  their  preaching ;"  and  that  they  endeavorcd  "  to  justify 
their  own  extraordinary  methods  of  teaching  by  casting  unworthy 
reflections  upon  the  parochial  clergy,  as  deficient  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  not  instructing  their  people  in  the  true  doctrines  ot 
Christianity." 

To  this  "  pastoral  letter "  Whitefield  wrote  an  answer,  in  a  firm 
but  respectful  tone,  turning  the  tables  upon  the  Bishop,  and  charging 
him  with  propagating  a  "  new  gospel ;"  quoting  from  the  Bishop's 
writings  the  statement  that  "  good  works  are  a  necessary  condition  of 
our  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  God ;"  while  Whitefield  reasseited 
that  faith  is  the  only  necessary  condition  of  justification,  and  that  good 
works  are  the  necessary  fruit  and  consequences  of  a  saved  condition 
of  soul.  "This,"  says  Whitefield,  "is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  Ix^cause  the 
generality  of  the  Church  of  England  to-day  fail  to  j^reach  this  doctrine 
tliat  I  am  resolved,  God  being'  my  helper,  to  continue,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  declare  it  unto  all  men,  let  the  consequences  as  to  my 
private  person  be  what  they  will." 

"  The  Methodists,"  says  another  critic,  "are  mad  enthusiasts,  who 
teach,  for  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seditions,  heresies,  and  contempt 
of  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man.  They  are  buffoons  in  religion, 
and  mountebanks  in  theology ;  creatures  who  disclaim  sense  and  ai\5 
below  argument." 

This  writer  also  accuses  Whitefield  of  "  behavior  disgraceful  to  tlio 
Christian  religion  and  to  the  ministerial  office."  "  The  clergy,"  says 
he,  "  have  all  refused  him  their  pulpits,  and  the  Lord-Mayor  the  halls 
and  markets  of  the  city.  He  is  a  conceited  boaster  and  heterodox 
intruder,  whose  next  performance  may  be  accompanied  with  a  chorus 
of  ten  thousand  sighs  and  groans,  deepened  with  bassoons."  In  view 
of  the  alarming  progress  of  Methodism  he  makes  his  pitiful  moan  as 
follows : — 

"  In  Yorkshire,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Methodists  the  spirit  of 
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enthusiasm  has  so  prevailed  that  ahuost  every  man  who  can  hammer 
out  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  has  turned  an  expounder  of  the  Scripture, 
to  the  great  decay  of  industry  and  the  almost  ruin  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facture, which  seems  threatened  with  destruction  for  want  of  hands  to 
work  it.  Methodism  has  laid  aside  play-books  and  poems  for  Script- 
ure phrases  and  hymns  of  its  own  composing.  Its  disciples  are  never 
easy  but  when  they  are  in  a  church  or  expounding  the  Bible,  which 
they  can  do  off-lianded  from  Genesis  to  Kevelation  with  great  ease  and 
power.  They  have  given  away  their  finery  to  tattered  beggars,  resolv- 
ing to  wear  the  coarsest  attire  and  live  upon  the  most  ordinary  diet. 
Several  fine  ladies,  who  used  to  wear  French  silks,  French  hoops  four 
3'ards  wide,  bob-wigs,  and  white  satin  smock  petticoats,  are  turned 
Methodists,  and  now  wear  stuff  gowns  I " 

Alas,  alas !  What  was  to  become  of  England  if  Methodism  went 
on  at  such  a  rate  ?  Still,  we  must  not  be  mimindful  of  this  sinister 
compliment  to  the  Yorkshire  Methodists  for  their  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  the  word  of  God.  Such  a  talent  for  "  expounding  tlie  Bible  " 
"  from  Genesis  to  Kevelation,"  ^nth  such  "  power  and  ease,"  ought  to 
have  mitigated  the  grief  of  this  diurchly  man  over  such  awful  calam- 
ities as  a  fine  lady  turned  Methodist,  and  licr  lamentable  downfall  from 
*'  wliite  satin  smock  petticoats  "  to  ''  stuff  gowns." 

One  Penruel,  a  curate  of  tlic  Establislimcnt,  declared  tliat  of  his 
personal  knowledge  John  Wesley  was  a  Papist ;  but  tlie  Papists,  for 
their  part,  denounced  him  ;  so  tliere  was  an  end  to  that  slander. 

Whether  the  attacks  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  were  intended  to 
excite  the  mob  against  the  Methodists,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  tliat 
these  attacks  were  well  calculated  to  tliat  end  cannot  be  denied.  On 
one  occasion  a  mob  gathered  from  tlie  woi*st  purlieus  in  Bristol  filled 
the  streets  and  alleys  near  the  place  where  Wesley  was  preaching,  and 
also  filled  the  air  with  a  perfect  din  of  shouts,  groans,  and  curses ;  but 
it  was  remarked  that  within  a  fortnight  one  of  the  chief  rioters  hanged 
himself,  and  a  second,  being  seized  with  serious  illness,  sent  for  Mr. 
Wesley  to  come  and  pray  with  him. 

Dr.  Doddridg^e  on  the  Wctliodists.— There  were,  how 
ever,  some  godly  men  of  high  position  who  saw  and  felt  the  divine 
power  wliicli  accompanied  the  new  revival,  and  who  bore  brave 
testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  soundness  of  its  leaders ;  as  proof  of 
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wliicli  take  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  bj  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Under  tlie  date  of  September  17,  1739,  be  writes  con- 
ceming  the  two  Wesleye,  Wbitefield,  and  Ingliain  :— 

'*Tiie  conuaou  people  flock  to 
licar  thcin,  and  in  most  places  hear 
gladly.  They  commonly  preacli 
once  or  twice  every  day;  and  ex- 
pound the  Scriptures  in  the  eren- 
ihg  to  religions  societies,  who  have 
tlicir  society  rooms  for  that  pur- 
pose*" lie  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  acconnt  of  his  hearing  Cliarles 
Wesley  preacli  at  Bristol,  standing 
on  a  table,  in  a  field,  *^  lie  then," 
continues  Dr.  Doddridge,  **  preached 
about  an  hour  in  such  a  manner  as 
I  8C4irce  ever  begird  any  man  preacli. 
Thougl*  I  have  heard  many  a  finer 
sennon,  yet  I  think  I  never  heiird  any  man  discover  such  e^^dcnt 
signs  of  vchoment  desire."  *'With  unusual  fervor  he  acquitted 
himself  as  an  embassador  for  Clirist;  and  altliongh  he  used  no  notes, 
nor  had  any  tiling  in  his  baud  Init  a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  bis 
thoughts  in  a  ricbj  copious  variety  of  expression,  and  with  so  ranch 
propriety  that  I  could  not  observe  any  thing  incoherent  through  tho 
Avhote  performance,  which  be  concluded  with  singing,  prayer,  and  the 
iisufil  benediction." 

Thus  in  various  ways  the  Methodist  revival  was  promoted,  and  its 
leaders  vindicated  and  protected,  both  by  the  pmisc  of  godly  men, 
and  the  powers  of  the  upper  world. 

The  '*Mew  Roani^^  and  tlie  "Old  Foundry.''— Tha 
first  Methodist  house  of  woi^Mp  was  lliat  erected  by  Jolm  WesJey 
nt  Bristol  in  1730,  for  the  acconmiodation  of  the  Nicholas-street  and 
Baldwin-street  "Societies."  It  was  not  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"church'*  or  even  '* chapel,"  but  was  simply  called  '^Tbe  New 
Room." 

More  familiar  to  readers  of  Methodist  historj',  however,  is  tlie 
first  Methodist  preaching-bouse   in  London.      This  was  the  famous 
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Old  Foundry,"  the  purcliase  of  which  Mn  Wesley  undertook 
<^u  his  own  sole  responsihiUty,  and  which,  as  the  cradle  of  London 
aMethodism,  deserves  a  somewhat  oiinnte  description. 

In  November,  1730,  Mr.  Wesley  was  in\^tcd  by  two  gentlemen, 
who  were  strangers  to  hun,  to  preach  in  an  unused  and  dilapidated 
buildiug  in  London  near  the  Moorfields ;  where  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  he  preached  to  two  large  congregations.  In  the  morning,  at 
eight  o'clock,  there  were  about  five  thousand,  and  at  five  in  the  even- 
ing, seven  or  eight  tliousand  pereons  present.     TIic  place  had  formerly 
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been  used  as  a  government  foundry  for  tlie  casting  of  cannon,  but 
I  Bomewhat  more  thwi  twenty  yeare  before  this  a  terrible  explosion  had 
occurred  which  blew  off  the  roof  and  otherwise  injured  the  building, 
killing  and  wounding  a  considerable  number  of  workmen.  This  acci- 
dent led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Old  Foundry  and  the  removal  of 
the  works  to  Woolwicli. 

Tlie  purcliasc-mouoy  was  £115;  but  the  place  being** a  vast  un- 
couth heap  of  ruins,"  a  large  sum  additional  to  this  had  to  be  expended 
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in  needful  repairs.  To  meet  this  expenditure  some  friends  lent  liim 
the  purchase  money ;  and  offered  to  pay  subscriptions,  some  four,  some 
six,  and  some  ten  shillings  a  year  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
In  three  years  these  subscriptions  amounted  to  about  £480,  leaving, 
however,  a  balance  of  nearly  £300,  for  which  Wesley  was  still  respon- 
sible. From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  Old 
Foundry  was  about  £800. 

It  stood  in  the  locality  called  "Windmill  Hill,"  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Windmill-street,  a  street  that  runs  parallel  with  City 
Eoad,  and  abuts  on  the  north-west  comer  of  Finsbury  Square.  The 
building  measured  about  forty  yards  in  front,  from  north  to  south. 
There  were  two  front  doors,  one  leading  to  the  chapel,  and  the  other  to 
the  preacher's  house,  school,  and  bandroom.  A  beU  was  hung  in  a 
plain  belfry,  and  was  rung  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  for  early  serv- 
ice, and  every  evening  at  nine  for  family  worship ;  as  well  as  at  sundry 
other  times.  The  chapel,  which  would  accommodate  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred people,  was  without  pews ;  but  on  the  ground  floor,  immediately 
before  the  pulpit,  were  about  a  dozen  seats  with  back  rails,  appro- 
priated to  female  worshipers.  Under  the  front  gallery  were  the  fi-ee 
seats  for  women ;  and  under  the  side  galleries,  the  free  seats  for  men. 
The  front  gallery  was  used  exclusively  by  females,  and  the  side  gal- 
leries by  males.  "  From  the  beginning,"  says  Wesley,  "  the  men  and 
women  sat  apart,  as  they  always  did  in  the  primitive  Church ;  and 
none  were  suffered  to  call  any  place  their  own,  but  the  fii*st  comers  sat 
down  first.  They  had  no  pews ;  and  all  the  benches  for  rich  and  poor 
were  of  the  same  construction."  ^ 

The  bandroom  was  behind  the  chapel,  on  the  ground  floor,  some 
eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  accommodated  about  three 
hundred  persons.  Ilere  the  classes  met;  here,  in  winter,  the  five 
o'clock  morning  service  was  conducted;  and  here  were  held,  at  tM:o 
o'clock  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and 
intercession.  The  north  end  of  tlie  room  was  used  for  a  school,  and 
was  fitted  up  with  desks;  and  at  the  south  end  was  "The  Book 
Koom,"  for  the  sale  of  Wesley's  publications. 

♦Wesley's  arran«;enientfl  for  the  Foundry  congregation  were  carried  out  in  mil  hia 
London  chapels  until  four  years  before  his  death,  when,  greatly  to  his  annoyance,  the  Uj 
authorities  at  City  Road  Chapel  set  aside  his  policy  and  allowed  families  to  sit  together. 
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Over  the  bandroom  were  apartments  for  Wesley,  in  wLich  bia 
mother  died ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapel  was  a  dwolling-honse  for 
his  domesticB  and  assistant  preachers ;  while  attached  to  the  whole  was 
m  amsU  building  nsed  as  a  coach-honse  and  stable. 

Some  MoraTlan  Hereiles^— The  <^ Societies''  in  London, 
in  whose  feDowahip  the  Methodists  of  this  period  lived  and  labored, 
^m  at  first  wholly  composed  of  pions  Episcopalians  and  Moravians, 
chiefly  the  latter;  but  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  been  cour 
Terted  under  the  preadiing  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  were  soon 
^iHsoxporated  into  them,  and  frequent  dissensions  arose  between  the 
older  and  younger  members,  which  John  Wesley,  who  was  now  the 
'^CHSQgnized  leader  among  them,  was  ofttimes  called  upon  to  settle. 
-^Q  could  not  be  absent  even  for  a  few  weeks  without  finding  a  quarrel 
^H  his  return,  either  concerning  the  peculiar  teachings  of  some  newly 
^^^ved  Moravians  from  Germany,  or  because  of  some  petty  personal 
S^evance;  or,  it  might  be,  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Charles 
^^esley,  who  in  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  felt  a  very  great 
^"^^sponsibility  of  management,  and  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  a  decided 
'^^ent  for  making  trouble ;  or  perhaps  the  chronic  jealousy  of  some 
of  the  Gennans  had  broken  out  into  open  war  against  tlieWesleys,  and 
Vield  that  as  new-comers  and  novices  they  should  be  more  in  subjec- 
tion ;  while  the  English  converts  fought  for  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Methodists  under  whose  preaching  they  had  been  con- 
verted. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Wesley,  returning  from  a  brief  absence, 
found  them  contending  over  the  Moravian  notion  of  "  Quietism,"  as  it 
has  been  called ;  that  is  to  say,  the  alleged  duty  of  the  inquirer  after 
God  to  wait  in  absolute  spiritual  silence  and  inaction  until  the  Lord 
should  appear  to  do  his  saving  work  in  the  soul.  There  was  one 
Malther,  who  aspired  to  be  a  theological  doctor,  and  who  taught, 
among  other  things,  that  faith  does  not  admit  of  degrees  ;  there  must 
be  either  the  full  assurance  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  indwelling  of 
Christ,  or  else  there  is  no  faith  at  all;  while  Wesley,  following  a 
higlier  authority,  had  taught  them  to  look  first  for  "  the  blade,"  then 
for  "the  ear,"  then  for  "the  full  com  in  the  ear."  Some  of  the  Mora- 
vians, in  their  attempts  to  honor  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 
proceeded  to  the  extravagance  of  teaching  that  believers  were  not 
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bound  to  obey  the  moral  law,  any  more  than  the  sabjeota  of  the 
King  of  England  were  bound  to  obey  the  King  of  France;  while 
Wesley  believed  and  taught  that  Christ  came,  not  to  deatroj,  bat  to 

fulfill  the  law. 

One  of  the  Germans,  named  Bell,  insisted  that  it  was  deadly 
poison  for  a  man  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  eren  to  read  the 
Scriptures  and  pray,  until  he  was  bom  of  Gk>d.  ^If  we  read,"  aaid 
he,  ^^  the  devil  reads  with  us ;  if  we  pray,  he  prays  with  us ;  if  we  go 
to  the  sacrament,  he  goes  with  us."  ^^  Weak  faith  is  no  &ith,''  said 
another.    ^'  As  many  go  to  hell  by  praying  as  by  thieving,"  said  a  third. 

Against  these  wild  notions  Wesley,  who  knew  more  of  the  tme 
Moravian  doctrine  than  the  renegade  Moravians  themselves,  contended 
with  all  Ids  might,  whereupon  the  Fetter  Lane  Society,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members,  voted  to  exclude  him  from  its  list  of  min- 
isters, tliougli  they  did  not,  at  this  time,  expel  liim  from  membership. 

Mr.  ITesley  LeaTes  the  MoraTian  Society. — On  the 
20th  of  July,  17W,  four  days  after  the  action  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Wesley  went  to  one  of  the  Fetter  Lane  love-feasts,  and  at  its  con- 
chision  read  a  paper  stating  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and 
conchiding  thus :  "  I  believe  these  assertions  to  be  flatly  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God.  I  have  warned  you  hereof  again  and  again,  and 
besought  you  to  turn  back  to  the  *  law  and  the  testimony.'  I  have 
borne  with  you  long,  hoping  you  would  turn.  But,  as  I  find  you 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  error  of  your  ways,  nothing  now 
remains  but  that  I  should  give  you  up  to  God.  You  that  are  of  tlie 
same  judgment,  follow  me."  Without  saying  more  he  then  silently 
withdrew,  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  the  society  following  him.  So 
ended  John  Wesley's  connection  with  the  Moravian  Church  in  which 
he  had  learned  so  much  and  labored  so  well. 

It  would  seem  as  if  God  were  thus  cutting  his  chosen  servant 
loose  from  one  tie  after  another  which  shortened  his  liberty  and  hin- 
dered his  work.  His  heart  clung  to  the  regular  methods  ^f  the  min- 
istry of  the  Establishment,  but  for  no  offense  save  tliat  he  preached 
too  well  and  with  too  much  success  the  Establishment  turned  him  out 
of  doors.  The  societies  of  his  Moravian  brethen,  his  first  spiritnal 
teachers,  were  then  his  chosen  resting-place ;  but  from  this  limited 
iuiuistry  aud  fellowsliij)  he  was  now  compelled  to  take  his  departure 
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and  strike  out  into  all  the  world  alone.  The  Fetter  Lane  Sooiotj  was 
only  too  well  named ;  it  was  a  Leavy  dog  to  tiia  feet ;  henceforth,  in 
MHil  and  body,  the  great  leader  mnat  be  free. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Connt  Zinzendorf ,  the  following  year,  to 

king  Mr.  Wesley  back  into  the  Moravian  field,  bnt  without  avail. 

The  Connt,  with  his  usual  manner  of  authority,  charged  Wesley  witli 

ehiBging  his  religion,  quarreling  with  the  brethren,  and  teaching  false 

▼iewB  of  Christian  perfection.    But  Wesley  had  now  outgrown  the 

Moravian  leading^trings.    The  Count,  whom  he  had  once  obeyed 

with  abject  submission,  could  no  longer  play  the  Pope  over  him,  and 

ttfor  the  Moravian  theology,  Wesley  says:  '^Waiving  their  odd  and 

<&cted  phrases;  their  weak,  mean,  silly,  childish  expressions;  their 

crude,  confused,  and  undigested  notions ;  and  their  whims,  unsup- 

]H>rted  either  by  Scripture  or  sound  reason,  I  find  three  grand,  unre- 

^''iacted  errors  running  through  almost  all  their  books,  namely,  uni- j 

^crsal  salvation,  antinomianism,  and  a  kind  of  new,  reformed  quietism. Y 

^o  wonder  the  proposed  reunion  foiled. 

The  Hethodlst  ^^  United  Society.''— From  the  Fetter 
I-anc  love-feast  Wesley  and  the  secodors  proceeded  to  the  Foundry, 
^licre,  on  tlio  23d  day  of  July,  1740,  lie  formed  tlicm  into  the  first 
^  United  Society,"  on  a  plan  much  resembling  those  from  whose  fel- 
lowship he  had  departed.  There  were  twenty-five  men  and  forty-eight 
^omen  in  attendance.  With  this  little  band  of  Methodists  the  world 
\ras  to  be  ovemm. 

"In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1730,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "eight  or 
ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London,  and  desired  that  I  sliould  spend 
some  time  with  them  in  i)rayer,  and  advise  them  how  to  'flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come : '  this  was  the  rise  of  the  '  United  Societies.' " 
It  would  appear  that  these  eight  or  ten  persons  were  members  of  the 
Fetter  Lane  Society  who  were  disturbed,  and,  hkely  enough,  dis- 
gusted, by  the  continued  dissensions  and  the  vagaries  of  doctrine  which 
they  found  therein ;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  solution  of  the  problem 
of  diflFerent  dates,  which  would  otherwise  be  confusing,  to  fix  this  vol- 
untary action  on  the  part  of  these  eight  or  ten  persons  as  the  first 
Bii^estion  to  Mr.  Wesley  of  the  necessity  of  a  separate  organization, 
which,  a  few  montlis  later,  was  effected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
first  United  Society  at  the  Foundry. 
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fjay  Preachers — Howell  B[arrli.— In  the  Moravian  so- 
cieties, no  less  than  in  the  State  Chnrch,  it  was  held  to  be  a  sin 
and  a  shame  for  any  but  an  ordained  man  to  preach ;  though  in  the 
Moravian  societies  he  might  relate  his  experience  and  incidentally 
bring  in  a  good  deal  of  Scripture  exposition  therewith.  But  in  the 
year  1739  Mr.  "Wesley  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Welsh 
evangelist,  Howell  Ilarris,  a  man  who,  with  no  ordination  whatever, 
had  been  blessed  with  a  success  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales  almost  equal  to  that  which  had  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Methodists  in  England.  This  Welshman  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  caught  the  idea  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel,  instead 
of  on  the  authority  of  a  self-constituted  Church. 

Harris  first  commenced  visiting  from  house  to  house  in  his  own 
native  parish,  and  in  neighboring  ones,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Wesleys  readied  Georgia.  Up  to  this  period  the  morals  of  tlie  Welsh 
were  deplorably  cornipt ;  and  among  both  rich  and  poor,  ministers 
and  people,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  licentiousness  were  common. 
In  the  parish  elm  relies  the  name  of  Christ  was  hardly  ever  uttered, 
and  in  1730  there  were  only  six  Dissenting  chapels  throughout  the 
whole  of  noillieni  Wales. 

Crowds  began  to  gather  about  him,  and,  almost  without  knowing  it, 
Harris  began  to  preach.  The  magistrates  and  clergy  threatened  him ; 
but  tlieir  tlireats  failed  to  silence  hi  in.  For  a  maintenance  he  set  up 
a  school,  and  meantime  continued  preacliing.  Numbers  were  con- 
vinced of  sin,  and  these  the  young  preacher,  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  formed  into  small  societies.  At  the  end  of  1737  persecuting 
malice  ejected  him  from  his  school ;  but,  instead  of  silencing  the 
preacher,  it  led  him  to  preach  more  than  ever.  He  now  gave  himself 
entirely  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  henceforth  generally  de- 
livered three  or  four,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  sermons  daily  to 
crowded  congregations.  A  wide-spread  reformation  followed.  Public 
diversions  became  unfashionable,  and  religion  became  the  theme  of 
common  conversation.  Thus  Howell  Ilarris  was  an  itinerant  preacher 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half  before  AVhitcfield  and  Wesley ;  and,  as  the 
herald  of  hundreds  more  who  were  to  follow,  he  met  the  fiercest 
piirsecutions  with  an  undaunted  soul  and  an  unflinching  face*     Par* 
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and  country  squires  menaced  him,  and  mobs  swore  and  flimg 
etonee  and  sticks  at  him ;  but  he  calmly  pursued  his  way,  laboring 
aknoet  alone  in  his  own  isolated  sphere  until  he  met  with  Whitefield  in 

htlie  town  of  Cardiff,  in  1730.  Whitefield  says  he  found  him  "  a  burning 
and  diming  light ;  a  barrier  against  profanity  and  Immorality ;  and  an 
indefatigable  promoter  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Daring  the  last 
three  years  he  had  preaclied  almost  twice  every  day,  for  three  or 
four  hours  together;  had  visited  seven  counties,  established  tliirty 
•Odettes,  and  the  good  work  was  growing  and  spreading  under  his 
hands." 

Jotin  Ceiinlck. — It  is  not  quite  proper,  however,  to  reckon 

Harris  as  the  lirst  Methodist  lay  preacher :  that  honor  belongs  to  Jolm 

Cemmck,  the  eon  of  an  English  Quaker,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 

iet,  reli^ons  ways  of  that  excellent  people,  but  who,  on  leaving 

ymt  to  leani  tlie  trade  of  carpenter,  in  Loudon,  fell  into  the  snares 

1  always  infest  great  cities,  and  soon  became  a  gay  young  man  of 

ht  world. 

In  1735  John  was  con\nnced  of  sin  while  walking  in  Cheapside, 
I  left  off  song-singing,  card-playing^  and  attending  theaters. 
fhc  wtslted  to  go  into  a  popish  monastery,  to  spend  his  life 
deroni  retirement;  at  other  times  he  longed  to  live  in  a  cave, 
;  cm  fallen  loavos,  and  feeding  on  forest  fruits.    lie  fasted  long 
'  end  ofteii,  and  prayed  nine  times  every  day.    He  was  afraid  of  seeing 
,  uid  terribly  apprehensive  lest  he  should  meet  the  dcvO.     Fan- 
dry  bread  too  great  an  indulgence  for  so  great  a  sinner  us 
lie  began  to  feed  on  potatoes,  acorns,  crabs,  and  grass ;  and 
wiahed  he  could  live  upon  roots  and  herbs.     At  length,  on  Sep- 
'  6,  1737,  he  found  peace  with  God,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoic- 
Like  Howell  Harris,  he  at  once  commenced  preaching ;  and  also 
lo  write  hymna,  a  number  of  wluch  Cliarles  Wesley  corrected 

In  May,  178J>,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr,  Whitefield,  Cennick 

plaoed  in  ehai^  of  the  New  Kingswood  Scliool,  in  which  office 

lie  abo  rendered  good  service  as  a  preacher,  and  gained  strong  hold 

the  bearta  of  the  collien},  as  well  as  of  their  children.     It  was 

loQgy  howe%'€r,  before  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  certain  Cah 

rittiitio  aotiostti  on  aceoont  of   which  he  regarded  it  aa  either  hii 
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privilege  or  his  dnt;,  or  both,  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wcfiley,  against 
\rhom  he  headed  a  fierce  opposition,  based  wholly  upon  difEerenoes  of 
theological  opinion,  and,  as  a  result,  the  work  of  revival  in  die  n^on 
of  Bristol  languished  for  many  years. 

Thomas  Haxfleld  comes  next  in  the  notable  army,  of  lay 
preachers ;  a  yonng  man  of  fair  talents  and  deep  piety,  who,  in  1740, 
came  to  Mr.  Wesley,  in  London,  and  desired  to  assist  liim  as  a  ''son 
in  the  Gospel,"  and  whom  Mr.  Wesley  appointed  to  bo  the  leader  of 
the  Society  at  the  Foundry.  Preaching,  however,  was  no  part  of  his 
duty.  But  the  people  were  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  yoong 
Maxfield  showed  a  rare  skill  in  bi'eaking  it  to  them.  Ilis  efforts  as  an 
expositor  of  Scripture  became  more  and  more  attractive,  and  preaontly 
it  was  reported  to  Mr.  Wesley,  then  at  Bristol,  that  the  yonng  man  he 
had  appointed  simply  as  a  leader  of  the  Foundry  Society  had  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  preach !  On  the  receipt  of  these  strange  tidings 
Wesley  hastened  up  to  Loudon  to  put  a  stop  to  such  wickedness  and 
folly  ;  but  on  mentioniug  his  intention  to  his  mother,  who,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  had  removed  to  London,  that  wise,  strong- 
souled  woman  replied  : — 

''  Take  care  what  you  do.  Thomas  Maxfield  is  as  truly  called  of 
God  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  ever  yon  were." 

Mr.  Wesley  was  now  in  a  dilennna.  He  believed  a  great  deal  in  the 
traditions  of  his  Clnircli ;  he  also  lia<l  great  faith  in  the  Cliristian  jndg- 
mcnt  of  his  mother,  whose  words  seemed  to  impress  themselves  npon 
him  with  more  than  human  authority.  It  was  as  if  the  Lord  had 
spoken  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  tliis  prophetess;  therefore,  laying 
aside  his  prejudices,  he  examined  the  young  man  as  to  Ids  gifts  and 
graces,  and,  instead  of  extinguishing  him  as  a  preacher,  he  promoted 
him  to  a  kind  of  lay  pastorate  of  the  souls  at  the  Foundry,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  first  precedent  of  that  vast  system  of  ^^appointments" 
which  has  since  held  such  a  prominent  place  in  Methodist  ooonomy. 
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CHAPTER  \an. 

THE  CALVINISTIC  CONTROVERSY^  ETC 

Opltiionn!     OpiriioiiPi!— Wliat  crimes  have  Ij^mju  committed 
in  thy  tuiiiie;  especiallj  in  the  name  of  tlieological  opinions! 

It  11  appallinfr  to  discover  limv  little  go«:id.  uiid  how  great  evil,  ha^ 
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eome  of  tliose  theoretical  disputes  upon  which  good  men  have  ex- 
hausted eu  i:;uch  talent  and  time ;  while  the  snull  importance  which 
the  Head  of  the  Church  seems  to  attacli  to  any  sort  of  inferential  the- 
ology appears  in  the  fact  that  he  carries  on  his  work  of  saving  peni- 
tent sinners,  both  by  means  of,  and  in  spite  of,  long  cherished  and 
well  defended  religious  opinions. 

Whitefield,  like  his  teachers  the  Wesleys,  was  a  believer  in  free 
grace  until  he  went  to  America;  but  at  Northampton  he  met  the- 
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great  Dr*  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  tauglit  him  the  theology  of  Calvin^] 
and  the  young  evangelist,  having  a  better  voice  for  rhetoric  than  bi*ain 
for  logic,  was  tliereby  very  ninch  beguiled.  But  by  means  of  the 
Calvinist  Edwards  and  Whitetield  the  Lord  managed  to  caiTy  on  his- 
work  of  saving  sinners  as  well  as  by  the  Arminian  John  Wesley^ 
tiiough  by  no  means  to  the  same  ultimate  extent.  In  their  opiniouB 
these  men  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles ;  but  down  underneath  their 
opinions  they  had  some  real  faith,  some  true  religion,  which  the  Lord 
could  make  use  of  in  carrying  on  his  kingddm  without  stopping  to  cor- 
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rcct  die  one  or  take  sides  with  tlie  other;  thougli  it  is  plain  eiiuugli, 
from  the  providence  of  God  as  well  as  from  the  general  drift  of  the 
church  doctrine,  which  side  of  tliis  question  he  favors. 

With  his  usnaJ  irapetuositj,  Whitefield  plunged  soul  and  body  into 
the  Calvimstic  arena,  and  at  once  announced  his  doctrinal  conversion  in 
letters  to  his  EngHsh  friends.  Wesley,  who  was  quite  as  dogmatic  a? 
his  pupilj  besides  being  a  much  better  logician  and  theologian,  took  up 
the  case  with  great  spirit ;  wrote  some  vigorons  letters  with  a  view  to 
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belping  his  young  pupil  out  of  his  delusions,  and  pi'oachcd  and  pul* 
lished  a  powerful  sermon  against  Predestination,  wliich  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  theological  war. 

For  a  time  these  old  friends  maintained]  pleasant  personal  relations 
in  spite  of  the  great  divergence  in  their  theology ;  but  the  debate  waxed 
so  hot,  and  attracted  so  many  new  combatantSj  tliat  for  years  there  was 
mnch  bitterness  between  tliem,  all  cooperation  ceased,  and  a  complete 
^paration,  and  nhnost  estrangement,  ensued.  Writing  from  Savannali, 
niKlcr  ilate  of  Mareh  20,  1740,  to  Mr.  Wesley,  Wliifelickl  luiysr — 
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"My  Honored  Fbeend  akd  Bbotheb: — For  once  hearken  to  a 
child,  who  is  willing  to  wash  jonr  feet.  I  beseech  yon,  by  the  mercies 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  if  you  would  have  my  love  confirmed 
toward  you,  write  no  more  to  me  about  misrepresentations  wherein 
we  differ.  If  possible,  I  am  ten  thousand  times  more  convinced 
of  the  doctrine  of  election^  and  ihofrnal  perseverance  of  those  that  are 
truly  in  Christ,  than  when  I  saw  you  last.  You  tliink  otherwise.  Why, 
then,  should  we  dispute,  when  there  is  no  probability  of  convincing? 
Will  it  not,  in  the  cud,  destroy  brotherly  love,  and  insensibly  take 
from  us  that  cordial  union  and  sweetness  of  soul  which  I  pray  God 
may  always  subsist  between  us?  How  glad  would  the  cncniies  of  the 
Lord  be  to  see  us  divided !  How  many  would  rejoice  should  I  join 
and  make  a  party  against  you !  How  would  the  cause  of  our  common 
Master  suffer  by  our  raising  disputes  about  particular  points  of  doc- 
trine !  Ilonored  siTj  let  us  offer  salvation  freely  to  all  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus;  and  whatever  light  God  has  communicated  to  us  let  us 
freely  communicate  to  others.  I  have  lately  read  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  think  it  in  nowise  to  his  honor  that  the  last  part  of  his  life  was 
so  much  taken  up  in  disputing  with  Zwinglius  and  others,  who  in 
all  probability  equally  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  notwithstanding  they 
might  differ  from  hiiii  in  all  other  points.  Let  this,  dear  sir,  be  a 
caution  to  us.  I  hope  it  will  be  to  me ;  for,  provoke  me  to  it  as  much 
as  you  please,  I  intend  not  to  enter  lists  of  controversy  with  you  on  the 
points  wherein  we  differ.  Only,  I  pray  to  God  that  the  more  you 
judge  mej  the  more  I  may  love  you,  and  leani  to  desire  no  one's  appro- 
bation but  that  of  my  Lord  and  Mtistor  Jesus  Christ." 

Two  months  after  this  Wliitefield  writes  again  : — 

Capk  Lopen,  May  24,  1740. 
"  Honored  Sir  : — I  cannot  entertain  prejudices  against  your  con- 
duct and  principles  any  longer,  without  informing  you.  The  more  I 
examine  the  writings  of  the  most  experienced  men  and  the  experiences 
of  the  most  established  Christians,  the  more  I  differ  from  your  notion 
about  not  committing  sin,  and  your  denying  the  doctrines  of  election 
and  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  I  dread  coming  to  England, 
unless  you  are  resolved  to  oppose  these  truths  with  less  warmtli  tlian 
when  I  was  there  last.     I  dread  your  coming  over  to  America,  because 
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tbe  work  of  God  is  carried  on  here  (and  that  in  a  most  glonous 
maELner)  by  doctrines  quite  opposite  to  those  you  hold." 

In  Jmee  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  London : — 

"  For  Christ's  saka^de&ire  dear  Brother  Wesley  to  avoid  disputing 
with  me.  I  think  1  had  rather  die  than  see  a  division  between  ns ; 
Mid  yet  how  can  we  walk  together  if  we  oppose  each  other  ? " 

Abottt  the  same  time  he  again  addresses  Wesley  as  follows : — 

SAVAjfNAH,  June  25,  17iO, 

**Mt  Hokohed  FfliEND   AND    Beotber  : — ^For   Christ^s  sake,  if 

poegible^  never  epeak  against  election  in  your  sermons,    No  one  can 

mj  that  I  ever  mentioned  it  in  pnblic  discourse,  whatever  my  private 

fientiments  may  be.     For  Christ^s  sake,  let  urn  not  be  divided  among 

onreelve^     Nothing  will  so  much  prevent  a  division  as  yon  being 

silent  on  this  head.      I  mn  glad  to  hear  that  you  spe^  up  for  an 

attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  do  not  encourage  persons  who 

run,  I  am  persuaded,  before  they  are  called.     The  work  of  God  will 

differ  by  such  imprudence. 

"  Perhaps  the  doctrines  of  election  and  of  final  perseverance  have 
l)een  abused;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  are  children's  bread,  and 
<mght  not  to  be  withheld  from  them,  supposing  they  are  always  men- 
tioned with  proper  cautions  against  the  abuse  of  them.  I  \vrite  not 
this  to  enter  into  disputation.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  opposing 
jou ;  but  how  can- 1  avoid  it,  if  you  go  about,  as  your  brother  Charles 
once  said,  to  drive  John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol." 

This  "children's  bread"  Wesley  analyzes  in  the  famous  sermon 
above  mentioned.  Mr.  Whitefield  had  professed  his  intention,  not- 
withstanding his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  continue  his 
advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  which  was  to  the  credit  of  his 
heart  if  not  of  his  head :  to  which  Mr.  Wesley  replies : — 

"  Though  you  use  softer  words  than  some,  you  mean  the  self -same 
thing ;  and  God's  decree  concerning  the  election  of  grace,  according  to 
your  account  of  it,  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  others 
eaU  *  God's  decree  of  reprobation.'  Call  it,  therefore,  by  whatever 
name  you  please,  *  election,  preterition,  predestination,  or  reprobation,' 
it  comes  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing.     The  sense  of  all  is  plainly 
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this — ^bj  Yirtae  of  an  eternal,  nnchangeablei  iireaiatible  deoreo  of  Ood 
one  part  of  mankind  are  infallibly  saved,  and  the  rest  infallibly 
damned;  it  being  imposdble  that  any  of  the  former  ahonld  be 
damned,  or  that  any  of  the  latter  ahonld  be  Bayed." 

Wealey  then  prooeeda  to  state  the  objections  to  aadh  a  doctrine : — 

"  1.  It  renders  all  preaching  vain ;  for  preaching  is  needless  to 
them  that  are  elected ;  for  they,  whether  with  or  withont  it,  will  infal- 
libly be  saved.  And  it  is  useless  to  them  that  are  not  elected ;  f  oi 
they,  whether  with  preaching  or  without,  will  in&llibly  be  damned. 

*^  2.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  that  holiness  which  is  the  end  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  Qtod ;  for  it  wholly  takes  away  those  first  motiyes  to 
follow  after  holiness  so  frequently  proposed  in  Scripture — ^the  hope  of 
future  reward  and  fear  of  punishment,  the  hope  of  heaven  and  fear  of 
hell. 

"  3.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  several  particular  branches  of  holi- 
ness; for  it  naturally  tends  to  inspire  or  increase  a  sharpness  of 
temper  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  meekness  of  Christ,  and  leads  a 
man  to  treat  with  contempt,  or  coldness,  those  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
outcasts  from  God. 

"  4.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  comfort  of  religion. 

"  6.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  oiir  zeal  for  good  works ;  for  what 
avails  it  to  relieve  the  wants  of  those  who  are  just  dropping  into  eter- 
nal fire! 

"  6.  It  has  a  direct  and  manifest  tendency  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Christian  revelation ;  for  it  makes  it  unnecessary. 

"7.  It  makes  the  Christian  revelation  contradict  itself;  for  it  is 
grounded  on  such  an  interpretation  of  some  texts  as  fiatly  contradicts 
all  the  other  texts,  and  indeed  tlie  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  Scripture. 

"  8.  It  is  full  of  blasphemy ;  for  it  represents  our  blessed  Lord  as  a 
hypocrite  and  dissembler,  in  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another — 
in  pretending  a  love  which  he  had  not ;  it  also  represents  the  most 
holy  God  as  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust  than  the  devil ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  says  that  God  has  condemned  millions  of  bouIb 
to  everlasting  fire  for  continuing  in  sin  which,  for  want  of  the  grace 
he  gives  them  not,  they  are  unable  to  avoid." 

Wesley  sums  up  the  whole  thus : — 
/^  This  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  decree  of 
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And  here  I  fix  my  foot.  On  this  I  join  issue  with 
€iVBry  aasefter  of  it.     Yon  represent  God  as  worse  than  the  devil." 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons  against  predestination 
ATOUded  the  wrath  of  the  Calvinists  to  fever  heat.  In  the  midst  of 
the  6torm  of  sermons  and  pamphlets  which  it  called  forth  Mr.  Wliite- 
field  returned  a  second  time  from  America^  and,  perceiving  that  the 
theological  gulf  between  himself  and  his  former  friends  was  now  im- 
paasable,  he  began  to  open  his  mouth  against  them.  In  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  sermon,  he  says : — 

**  I  frankly  acknowledge  I  believe  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  in 

this  view — that  God  intends  to  give  saving  grace  through  Jesus  Christ 

only  to  a  certain  number,  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  after  the  faU 

of  Adain^  being   justly  left  of   God  to  continue  in  sin,  will  at  last 

aoffer  that  eternal  deatli  which  is  its  proper  wages."     Nevertheless, 

Le  arguea  that  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  bound  to  preach  proraiscu- 

tNtaly  to  all,  since  they  c^innot  possibly  know  who  are  the  elect  and 

irho  are  the  reprobate ;  and  he  defends  the  Justice  which  dooms  mill- 

ions  of  unborn  sinners  to  everlasting  burnings,  by  showing  that  this 

waa  tlie  fato  which  all  mankind  had  justly  incurred  by  reason  of  the 

^o  of  Adam,  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  act  of  injustice  on  the  part 

-<^{  God  to  destroy  the  many,  it  was  an  act  of  special  grace  on  his  part 

to  aave  the  few.    The  Bible  statement  that  **  the  Lord  is  loving  to  every 

man,  and  lus  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,"  Whitefield  explains  by 

^Itaw'in^C  ilmt  this  rt»fcrs  to  his  general  and  not  his  saving  mercy ;  and 

lie  p»as  on  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Redemption  as  set  forth 

iiy  W«»ley,  declaring  it  to  be  the  highest  reproach  iijion  the  dignity  of 

till!  Son  of  God,  challenging  Wesley  to  make  good  tlie  assertion  that 

Cbriit  died  for  them  that  pcrieh,  on  the  ground  that  if  all  were  iml- 

twwilty  redeemed,  it  would  follow  that  all  must  finally  he  saved. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  mysteriee  of  the  Calvinistic  system 
tn  gf^neral,  they  were  evidently  too  wonderful  for  Mr.  Whitefield. 

Tliis  ^ide  difference  of  opinion  naturally  wrought  an  estrangement 
between  thene  oUl  friends,  both  of  whom,  with  intemperate  zoaJ,  en- 
t«*fed  into  tliis  war  of  words,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Wesley  makes 
tkift  entry  in  his  Journal  under  the  date  of  April  28,  1741 : — 

"ITavtng  hinird  much  of  Mr.  Wliitefield's  unkindi  hehavior  since 
liii  return  from  Georgia,  Twent  to  him  to  hear  him  speak  for  himsolf^ 
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that  I  might  know  how  to  judge.  I  much  approved  of  hifl  plain* 
ness  of  speech.  He  told  me,  he  and  I  preached  two  different  Gospebi. 
and  therefore  he  not  only  would  not  join  with,  or  give  me  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  but  was  resolved  publicly  to  preach  against  me 
and  my  brother,  wheresoever  he  preached  at  alL  Mr.  Hall  (who  went 
with  me)  put  him  in  mind  of  the  promise  he  had  made  but  a  fow  day» 
before,  that,  whatever  his  private  opinion  was,  he  would  never  pub- 
licly preach  against  us.  He  said,  that  promise  was  only  an  effect  of 
human  weakness,  and  he  was  now  of  another  mind." 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  two  friends  met  in  a  large  social 
gathering,  Whitefield  mounted  his  hobby,  and  spoke  largely  and  val- 
iantly in  defense  of  his  favorite  system.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand^ 
was  silent  till  all  the  company  were  gone,  when,  turning  to  the 
spurred  and  belted  controversial  knight,  he  quietly  remarked^ 
"  Brother,  are  you  aware  of  what  you  have  done  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Whitefield,  "  I  have  defended  truth." 

"  You  have  tried  to  prove,"  replied  Wesley,  "  that  God  is  worse 
than  the  devil ;  for  the  devil  can  only  tempt  a  man  to  sin ;  but,  if 
what  you  have  said  be  tnie,  GoA  forces  a  man  to  sin ;  and,  therefore^ 
on  your  system,  God  is  worse  than  the  devil." 

Howell  Harris,  the  Welshman,  and  John  Cennick,  the  Eings- 
wood  school-master,  both  took  sides  with  the  Calvinists.  The  former 
in  writing  a  letter  says : — 

"I  have  been  long  waiting  to  see  if  Brother  John  and  Charles 
should  receive  further  light,  or  be  silent  and  not  oppose  election  and 
perseverance ;  but,  finding  no  hope  of  this,  I  begin  to  be  staggered 
how  to  act  toward  them.  I  plainly  see  that  we  preach  two  Gospels. 
My  dear  brother,  deal  faithfully  with  Brother  John  and  Charles.  If 
you  like,  you  may  read  this  letter  to  them.  We  are  free  in  Walea 
from  the  hellish  infection."  What  there  is  particularly  "hellish" 
about  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  this  enthusiastic  predestinarian  does- 
not  minutely  point  out.  To  an  unprejudiced  mind  there  would 
naturally  appear  to  be  more  "hell"  in  the  Calvinistic  than  in  the 
Arminian  view. 

The  Methodist  revival  was  now  only  just  begun,  but  already  there 
were  two  sorts  of  Methodists,  one  under  the  lead  of  Whitefield,  the 
other  imder  the  lead  of  Wesley ;  both  believing  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
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Bedeemer  and  S&Tioiir  of  men,  and  in  the  Holy  Gboet  aa  the  Sanctifier 
and  Comforter  of  beUevers^  but  separated  from  each  other  by  a  set  of 
intoenoes  fidaely  drawn  from  isolated  texts:  inferences  which  ex- 
plained away  the  universal  love  of  Ghxl:  ^^ opinions"  which,  if  they 
were  tioe,fiQ]ild  have  neipessible  value  either  to  the  elect  or  reprobate, 
and  whose  only  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  confuse  the  minds  and 
sour  the  tempers  of  all  persons  to  whose  knowledge  they  might  chance 
to  come.  One  of  these  parties  grew  into  what  was  called  the  ^*  Lady 
Huntingdon  Connection,"  after  the  name  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  chief 
patroness — a  Christian  communion  of  which  comparatively  few  people 
have  ever  heard ;  the  other  has  overrun  the  EngUah-speaking  world. 

Thus  according  to  the  faith  of  each  was  it  done  unto  him.  White- 
field  accepted  the  Gospel  as  Ood's  plan  to  save  a  few,  and  to  him 
was  given  a  small  spiritual  family  in  the  Lord.  Wesley  saw  in  the 
Gospel  a  plan  to  save  the  many,  and  his  spiritual  household,  like  that 
of  Abraham,  has  become  as  die  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude. 

If  there  ever  were  a  notable  victim  of  the  small  theology  of  John 
Calvin,  G^rge  Wliitefield  was  that  man.  Doubtless  he  and  the*  two 
Wedeys  were  made  to  work  together.  There  was  just  that  diversity 
of  gifts  which  might  have  made  tliesc  three  men  the  three  determina- 
tive points  in  the  evangelical  circle  that  should  have  encompassed  the 
Whole  earth ;  but  before  this  circle  could  be  fairly  projected,  as  in  a 
little  while  it  would  have  been,  that  deceiver  who  spoils  so  much  of 
the  good  that  lies  within  the  reach  of  human  hands  separated  these 
tJiree  ^ief  friends  by  the  only  conceivable  metliod  by  which  he  could 
liave  accomplished  his  infernal  purpose. 

It  is  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  sec  a  great  revivalist,  with  two  nations 
^waiting  on  his  ministrations,  wielding  tlie  powers  of  the  world  to  como, 
and  bringing  sinners  by  multitudes  to  salvation — to  see  such  a  man 
turned  from  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  fruitless  and 
foolish  task  of  setting  forth  what  one  of  the  great  Calvinistic  divines 
calls  "the  secret  will  of  God." 

Has  Jehovah  from  all  eternity  determined  to  save  just  so  m^ny  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  pass  by  all  the  rest  ? 

Whitciield  answei-s,  "•  Yes."     Wesley  answers,  "  No." 

"  But,"  says  Whitefield,  "  God  teaches,  my  friends,  that  election  is 
true." 
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"  And  God  teaches  me  to  preach  and  print  against  it,'*  answer* 
Wesley. 

AlaS}  for  the  estrangement  of  these  apostolic  men  I  If  they  had 
lived  in  our  day,  the  one  would  have  seen  his  "  opinions,"  alon^  wiUi 
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other  nibbiBh  of  the  same  sort^  thrust  into  out-of-the-way  comers  in 
the  libraries  of  theological  seminaries,  while  the  other  would  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  possible  for  Calvinists  and  Arminians  to  preach  and 
pray  bai'moniously  together,  simply  by  keeping  to  the  things  which  are 
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pkinlj  laid  down  in  the  Gospelj  and  learing  all  mere  inJereneefl 
thereon  to  take  their  own  chances  of  living  or  dying, 

Ijady  Huntingdon. — Among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
were  led  to  a  tnie  faith  in  Clirigt  through  the  labors  of  the  Oxford 
Methodists  wag  Selinaj  the  Counter  of  Huntingdon^ 

Dnring  a  severe  illness  she  had  lieen  led  to  cooEecrate  herself  to  tho 
Lord,  smd  on  her  recovery  she  faithfully  fulfilled  her  promise  by  a  long 
life  of  benevolence  and  devotion.  Through  the  influence  of  her  sister- 
in-kw,  I.ady  Margaret  Hastings,  afterward  the  wife  of  Ingham,  of  the 
Holy  Clnb^  Lady  Selina  became  attached  to  the  MethodiBtSj  and  al- 
though Rhe  was  an  enthusiastic  CI lurch woman,  a  member  of  the 
*rfetocracy,  and  could  even  boast  of  having  royal  blood  in  her  veins, 
«he  became,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Earl,  her  husbandj  a  frequent 
attendant  of  the  Moravian  Societies  in  London. 

On  Mr.  Wedey's  separation  from  the  Fetter  Lane  Society  she 
attached  herself  to  hii  party,  and  invited  him  to  preach  in  her  house ; 
but  when  Wesley  and  Whitefield  fell  out,  because  of  their  differences 
in  theology,  Lady  Huntingdon,  being  a  Calvinist,  sided  with  White- 
^eld,  and  at  length  by  her  munificent  gifts,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
her  piety  and  talents,  she  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  little 
«ect  of  Methodists  who  did  not  believe  in  free  grace. 

After  tihe  rupture  between  Wesley  and  his  pupil,  Whitefield  had 
xauised  a  Tabernacle  to  be  erected  for  his  own  use  not  far  from 
Mr.  Wedey'fl  Foundry ;  an  arrangement  well  calculated  to  promote  all 
sorts  of  ill  will  between  these  former  friends,  and  the  two  congrega- 
tions of  their  respective  followers ;  but  the  Countess,  who  appears  to 
have  had  almost  a  controlling  influence  with  Whitefield — whom  she 
afterward  appointed  one  of  her  chaplains — induced  him  to  seek  for  a 
reconciliation  with  Wedey,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  breach  was 
healed.  The  two  men  held  a  union  service  at  Wliitefield's  Tabernacle, 
at  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  by  over  a  thousand  com- 
municants; and  the  brotherly  love  thus  restored  bound  their  hearts 
together  to  the  day  of  their  death.  Sometimes  the  old  fire  would 
suddenly  blaze  up  for  a  moment,  when  they  began  to  talk  of  their 
respective  "opinions,"  but  Whitefield  would  smother  it  with  his 
fivorite  saying,  "Well,  brother,  let  us  agree  to  disagi'ee." 

After  Iter  husband's  death  the  Countess  devoted  herself  wholly  to 
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a  religious  life :  her  houBe,  at  Chelsea,  near  London,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  a  revival  movement  among  the  nobility ;  many  ladies  of 
rank  were  converted ;  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  were  held  at  their  mansions,  and  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  kingdom  occasionally  attended  the  preaching  of  Whitefield*. 
both  at  his  Tabernacle  and  at  the  house  of  his  patroness.  Only  a  very 
few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  the  flesli,  and 
the  devil ;  but  they  were  all  agreed  that  Lady  Huntingdon's  young 
chaplain  was  the  most  wonderful  preacher  they  had  ever  heard. 

This  elect  lady  not  only  devoted  herself,  her  time,  and  her  influ- 
ence to  God,  but,  what  was  more  rare,  her  ample  fortune  also.  She 
sold  her  country-seats,  her  jewels,  her  elegant  equipages,  and  other 
appendages  of  a  fashionable  and  titled  lady,  and  devoted  the  proceeds 
to  the  purchase  of  theaters,  halls,  and  dilapidated  chapels,  which  she 
caused  to  be  fitted  up  for  public  worship  conducted  by  some  of  her 
chaplains. 

Trevecca  Colleg^e. — In  order  to  provide  a  ministry  for  these 
chapels,  I-.ady  Huntingdon  erected  a  theological  school  at  Trevecca,  in 
Wales,  and  called  to  its  presidency  the  saintly  Fletcher,  Vicar  of 
Madeley. 

Here  any  young  man,  who  was  truly  converted  and  ready  to  give 
himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  might  receive  board,. 
tuition,  and  one  suit  of  clothes  a  year,  all  at  the  college's  expense.  At 
fii-st  no  theological  tests  were  imposed ;  but  afterward,  as  the  Calvin- 
istic  controversy  grew  hotter  and  more  bitter,  the  school  was  made  so 
strictly  an  institution  of  the  elect  that  no  beUever  in  free  grace  could 
be  either  a  teacher  or  a  pupil  therein.  Fletcher,  on  this  account, 
resigned  his  charge  of  the  school,  which,  as  might  have  l>cen  expected, 
never  rose  above  mediocrity. 

During  her  life  the  Countess  is  said  to  have  bestowed  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  in  works  of  religion  and  charity,  and  at  her 
death,  in  her  eighty -fourth  year,  June  17,  1791,  she  bequeathed  twenty 
thousand  dollai-s  for  special  benefactions,  and  the  remainder  of  her 
fortune  she  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  sixty-four  chapels  which  she 
had  helped  to  build  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Like  Wesley,  Lady  Huntingdon  was  greatly  attached  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  in  order  to  retain  the  control  of  the  chapels  which 
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ahe  liad  built  ehe  was  forced  to  avail  herself  of  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
and  thus  these  chapels  became  Dissenting  meeting-houses,  in  which 
her  Episcopalian  friends  would  no  longer  preach  or  woi'ship.  After 
her  death  all  connection  between  them  was  dissolved,  and,  instead  of 
a  little  system,  they  became  so  many  independent  cliapels. 

It  was  from  this  fate  of  Lady  Hnntingdon's  party,  which  Wesley, 
from  the  first,  was  able  to  foresee,  that  he  constantly  strove  to  save 
himBclf  and  his  connection.  If  he  had  been  \^iUing  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Act  of  Toleration  his  Societies  would  have  been  protected  thereby ; 


TRKVECCA    COLLEGE. 

T)ut  they  would  have  tltereby  l>ccome  Dissenting  bodies,  which,  of  all 
things,  Wesley  dreaded.  lie  taught  the  Methodists  to  claim  tlteir  places 
as  regular  members  of  the  Estal)lished  Church,  and  to  liold  their  rela- 
tions to  the  United  Societies  as  a  secondary  matter,  not  involving  their 
ecclesiastical  status,  but  merely  a  provisional  arrangement  for  helping 
their  growth  in  grace;  therefore  they  were  without  protection  as 
IMssenterSj  and  without  influence  as  members  of  the  Establishment, 
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and  their  personB  and  their  property  were  for  uiauy  years  subject  to 
the  mercy  of  any  mob,  magistrate,  or  High-Church  parson  whom 
Satan  might  stir  up  to  torment  them. 

Class-Heetings. — Like  every  other  step  in  the  progress  of  early 
Methodism,  the  establisliment  of  "  classes  "  was  plainly  providential. 

The  number  of  members  in  Wesley's  United  Societies  had  now 
greatly  increased.  That  at  the  Foundry  contained,  in  the  year  1742,. 
about  eleven  hundred  members.  There  was  also  a  large  Society  at 
Bristol,  and  many  smaller  ones  scattered  over  England  and  Wales.  In 
the  county  of  Yorkshire  alone  there  were  sixty  Societies,  which  had 
been  established  by  Wesley's  companion  in  Georgia,  who  shortly  after- 
ward joined  the  Moravians,  and  soon  faded  out  of  sight.  Hitherto, 
Wesley  and  his  brother,  with  some  little  assistance  from  the  other 
Oxford  Methodists,  had  exercised  a  pastoral  oversight  over  these  Soci- 
eties, but  in  February,  1742,  an  accident  led  to  an  important  addition 
to  the  simple  Methodist  system. 

In  tiie  erection  of  the  ''  New  Room  "  at  Bristol,  the  first  of  all  the 
Wesleyan  preaching  liouses,  a  large  debt  had  been  incurred,  and  on 
the  date  above  mentioned  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Bristol 
Society  met  together  to  consult  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  it. 
One  of  them  stood  up  and  said,  "  Let  every  member  of  the  Society 
give  a  penny  a  week  till  the  debt  is  paid."  Another  answered, 
"  Many  of  them  are  poor,  and  cannot  aflEord  to  do  it."  "  Then,"  said 
the  former,  '*  put  eleven  ol  the  poorest  with  me ;  and  if  they  can  give 
any  thing,  well ;  I  will  call  on  them  weekly ;  and  if  they  can  give 
nothing,  I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself.  And  each  of  you 
call  on  eleven  of  your  neighbors  weekly  ;  receive  what  they  give,  and 
make  up  what  is  wanting."  ''  It  was  done,"  writes  Wesley;  "and  in 
awliile,  some  of  these  informed  me  they  found  such  and  such  an  one 
did  not  live  as  he  ought.  It  stnick  me  immediately,  'This  is  the 
thing,  the  very  thing,  we  have 'wanted  so  long.'  " 

Accordingly  he  called  together  these  weekly  collectors  of  money 
to  pay  tlie  debt  of  the  Bristol  Chapel,  and  desired  each,  in  addition  to 
collecting  money,  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  the  behavior  of  the 
members  whom  they  visited.  They  did  so.  Many  disorderly  walkers 
were  detected;  and  thus  *^he  Society  was  purged  of  unworthy 
members. 


Class  Meetings.  19& 

Within  BIZ  -weeks  After  ttds^  on  March  35,  Wedqr  introdnoed  the 
same  plan  in  London,  where  he  had  long  f  onnd  it  difficult  to  become 
aoqnainted  with  all  the  members  personally.  JSe  reqnested  seyeral 
earnest  and  sensible  men  to  meet  him,  to  whom  he  explained  his  diffi- 
culty. They  all  agreed,  that  to  come  to  sore,  thorough  knowledge  of 
each  member,  there  could  be  no  better  way  than  to  divide  the  Society 
into  classes,  like  those  at  Bristol  Wesley  at  once  appointed  as  leaders 
those  in  whom  he  could  most  confide ;  and  thus,  in  three  years  after 
their  first  oiganization,  the  United  Societies  were  regularly  divided 
into  classes. 

At  first  the  leaders  visited  each  member  of  their  dasses  at  their  own 
houses ;  but  for  convenience  it  was  presently  arranged  that  the  dasa 
should  assemble  once  a  week,  at  a  time  and  place  most  convenient  for 
the  whole,  the  time  being  spent  chiefly  in  conversing  with  those 
present,  one  by  one,  the  leader  beginning  and  ending  eadi  meeting- 
witli  singing  and  prayer. 

Thus  class  meetings  began.  Wesley  writes:  ^^It  can  scarce  be 
iM>nceived  what  advantages  have  been  reaped  by  this  little  prudential 
regulation.  Many  now  experienced  that  Ohristian  fellowship  of  which 
they  had  not  so  much  as  an  idea  before.  They  began  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  naturally  to  care  for  each  other's  welfare. 
And  as  they  had  daily  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  so  they 
hail  a  more  endeared  affection  for  each  other.  Upon  reflection  I 
could  not  but  observe  this  is  the  very  thing  which  was  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  any  Jews  or  heathen  were  so- 
convinced  of  the  truth  as  to  forsake  sin  and  seek  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion, the  first  preachers  immediately  joined  them  together ;  took  an 
nccount  of  their  names ;  advised  them  to  watch  over  each  other ;  and 
met  these  catechumens,  as  they  were  then  called,  apart  from  the  great 
c«»n<jregation,  that  they  might  instruct,  rebuke,  exhort,  and  pray  with 
them  and  for  them  according  to  their  several  necessities." 

The  Quarterly  Yisltation,  or  the  "  Quarterly  Meeting,'" 
ajs  it  18  usually  called  in  America,  was  another  providential  method 
developed  by  the  cii*cumsUmces  and  necessities  of  the  early  Methodist 
Societies.  The  appointment  of  leaders  over  the  classes  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Wesley,  but  the  difliculty  of  finding  suitable  persons  in  suflicient 
numbers  induced  him  to  arrange    to  meet  the  classes  himself,  if 
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possible,  ag  often  as  four  times  a  year.  Tlie  performance  of  this  duty 
fitade  him,  of  necessity,  an  itinerant,  and  from  this  time  tx>  almoet  the 
<iay  of  hifl  death  John  Wesley  was  the  greatest  traveler  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  the  number  of  the  Societies  increased,  it  became 
impoflsibla  for  him  to  meet  aU  the  classes  himself,  and  thus  the  duty 
w  as  devolved  upon  his  helpers,  but  the  coming  of  the  preacher, 
\\'ho,  if   he  was  not  Wesley  himself  was  his  personal  representative. 


AVESLKY'S    ORPIIAN-IIOUSK    AT  NBWCA8TLK. 


was  regarded  as  an  important  event  in  the  Hf e  of  the  simple-minded 
people  of  which  the  fiM  Societies  were  chiefly  composed;  and  thisi 
quarterly  visitation  became  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  by  which  th^ 
Societies  were  held  together, 

Wesley  at  JVeweastle*— In  the  year  1742  Mr.  Wesley 
extended  his  missionary  journeys  into  the  north  of  England,  and  un 
the  2Sth  of  May  reached  the  smoky  metropolis  of  Newcastle-npon- 
Tjne,  where,  even  after  his  Kingswood  experiences,  ho  was  greatly 
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^Locked  at  tlie  degradation  and  wickedness  of  the  people.  Dninken- 
^ess  and  swearing  were  li:iliihial,  and  even  the  inantlis  of  the  little 
children  were  filled  with  oaths  and  curses. 

On  Snndaj  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  Wesley  and  his  traveling 
companioD,  John  Ta>^or,  took  tlieir  etand  in  Siindgate,  the  poorest 
and  most  abandoned  part  of  tlie  town,  and  began  to  sing  the  Old 
Hundredth  Tsalnu  Presently  the  people  began  to  come  together  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  about  the  time  Wesley  had  fiuishcd  Im 
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preacliing^  wliich  followed  the  singing,  he  had  a  congregation  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons,  some  of  whom  he  declares  to  have 
been  the  worst  and  most  profane  of  any  barbarians  ho  had  ever 
addrcsfied.  Concerning  the  profanity  of  this  people  it  was  said  "  they 
used  the  language  as  though  they  had  received  a  lil>eral  education  in 
the  regions  of  woe."  Wesley's  text  on  this  occasion  was»  **IIc  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  ho  was  bruised  fnr  our  iniquities: 
^thc  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his  stripes  wo 
healed" 
IB 
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liTlich  tlie  service  was  ended  the  people  stood  gaping  with  aston* 
isIiTiient,  npon  which  the  preacher  said:  "If  you  desire  to  know  whel 
I  am,  my  name  is  John  Wesley.     At  five  in  the  evening,  with  God-iJ 
help,  I  design  to  preach  here  again." 

At  five  o'clock  he  again  took  his  stand  on  the  hill  opposite  Keel- 
man's   Hospital^*  while   just   before   him  swarmed   the   denizens  of  — . 
Sandgate  and  the  crowded  alleys  by  the  river  Tyne.     In  Moorfielda^ 
and   Kcnnington   Common  Wesley  had    pi-eached  to   congix;gationa 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  tlioiisand  people,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  preached  to  the  largest  as  well  as  to  the  wildest  crowd  he  had  ever 
eceii,  ^\ilo  listened  to  him  respectfully,  and  after  the  preacliing  pressed 
npon  him  for  a  nearer  view,  or  perhaps  a  shake  of  tlie  band,  and  wereyfl 
as  lie  says,  "  ready  to  tread  bim  under  foot  out  of  pure  love  and 
kindness." 

I'rom  tills  time  forth  Newcastle  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Methodism,  Here  Wesley  formed  a  society,  which  bo  calls  "a  wild, 
staring,  loving  society,''  and  licro  he  also  opened  a  second  school,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  one  at  Kingswood,  in  wliich  forty  poor 
children  were  to  be  taught;  tiie  scliolai-s  as  well  as  the  teachers  to  be 
selected  by  himself  and  his  brother.  Tliere  was  also  a  provision  for 
supporting  a  small  number  of  orphans,  from  whence  tlio  Gcbool 
dcnved  its  popular  nnmc,  **Thc  Newcastle  Orphanage/* 

Wesley  Preaehiiig:  on  His  Father's  Toiiib*t^In  Juno 
of  tliis  year  Mr.  Wesley  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  at  Epworth.  The 
pnrish  clergyman  was  a  miserable  man  of  dissolute  habits,  who  hated^ 
tlic  Methodists  with  all  his  might,  and  on  the  appearance  of  their^ 
leader  in  his  parish  he  poured  out  his  wrath  against  them  in  two  dis- 
courses which  Wesley  describes  as  two  of  the  bitterest  and  vilest 
sermons  he  ever  heard.  He  Wtis  desirous  of  preaching  to  bis  old  neigh- 
bors, and,  being  shut  out  of  the  cliurchj  he  resolved  to  pitjach  in  tlie 
church-yard — a  proceeding  proper  enough  on  general  principles,  but  a 
plain  breach  of  the  law  of  the  Prayer  Book^ — and  taking  bis  stand  tipou 
the  broad,  low  platform  wliich  marked  the  grave  of  bis  father,  hi> 
preached  with  wonderful  power  to  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  bim- 


•  **  Ketlmnij  *'  b  NeircasTtlp-English  for  '*  bargcmnn  ; ''  this  diiss  of  persona  being  r^rf 
inimcrntjji  ni  XcwTn:<tk%  trlicrc  tlicjr  are  employed  on  the  licavy  boiUs  or  bnrgc«  U8«d  til 
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During  the  week  of  his  visit  to  Kpworth  lie  preached  from  tliis 

ptilpit  every  day.      On  one  occasion  his  voice  was  dro\nied 

the  cries  of  the  penitents ;  several  persons  dropped  down  as  if  they 

had   been  dead,  and  the  qniet  old  church-yard  was  turned  into  an 

inqnTry-room,"  in  which  many  sinners  found  peace  with  God,  and 

tich  then  resounded  with  songs  of  joy,  thanksgiving,  and  praise, 

John  Whitelamb,  Wesley^s  brother-in-law,  at  that  time  the  curate  at 
Wroote,  who  heard  him  preach  at  Epworth,  says,  in  writing  to  hira : — 
Tour  presence  creates  an  awe,  as  if  you  were  an  inhabitant  of 
mother  world." 


JnilTf  WKSLKY  AT  FORTY   YEARS  OF  AGE.  » 

tFHMii  T}«nNBii*«  *•  Ufti  ind  Tlmea  yt  WttUy,**) 

at  Epworth  was,  of  old,  a  place  given  to  religions  persecution, 
^ild  no  wonder  that  among  the  descendants  of  people  who  could  bnrrt 
Vhm  home  of  tlicir  clergyman  at  midnight  because  they  did  not  like 
^  politios,  eome  should  be  found  who  wou^d  annoy  a  Methodist 
tuioioie  tbej  did  not  like  his  religion, 

"  There  were  a  good  many  conversions  among  the  Epworth  sinners^ 
but  mne  of  them  were  not  allowed  to  live  in  peace.    On  one  occasion  a 

w faislc  W9g(m  load  of  thcra  were  arrested  and  carried  before  a  magistrate 
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"  With  what  offense  are  tlicse  people  charged  T'  asked  the  squire, 

*^  They  pretend  to  be  better  tlian  other  i>eop]e,"  Baid  one  of  their 
accusers, 

"  And  thej  pnij  from  moraing  till  night,''  said  another. 

"  They  have  converted  my  wife,"  said  anotlier ;  but  he  added,  afi 
gnidging  admission  of  the  tnith^  **  till  she  went  among  tliem  slic  had 
#e/t'A  a  tongue,  but  now  she  is  ns  quiet  as  a  larnb,'* 

"  Take  them  back^"  said  the  justiee,  "  take  tbera  back,  and  let  them 
convert  all  the  scolds  in  town." 

Heath  of  Mr§.  H^eslcy^— After  the  death  of  his  father,  Joha 
Wesley,  like  a  dutiful  and  alTectionate  son,  assumed  the  support  of  hia 
mother,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  repairs  at  the  Foundry  removed 
hor  to  a  comfortable  home  which  lie  had  fitted  np  therein.  The 
incident  conccming  her  defense  of  young  Itaxficld,  the  lay  preacher, 
shows  that  she  took  an  active  intei-est  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society; 
and  the  constant  presence  of  such  a  woman  at  the  head-quarters  of 
jretbodism  could  not  fail  to  he  of  great  advantage,  M 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Epworth  Wesley  beard  that  Ids  mother  was 
seriously  ill,  and  hiistcned  home^  ouly  to  find  her  just  on  the  borders 
of  heaven. 

Iler  death  and  burial  are  thus  recorded  in  his  Journal,  under  dat^j 
of  Friday,  July  23,  1743;— 

"About  three  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  mj  tnother,  and] 
found  her  change  wa5  near.  I  sat  down  on  the  bedside;  she  was  in 
her  last  conflict,  unable  to  speak,  but  I  believe  quite  sensible.  Her 
look  was  calm  and  serene,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upward,  while  we 
commended  her  soul  to  God.  From  three  to  four  the  silver  cord  wai 
loosing,  and  the  wheel  breaking  at  tlie  cistera ;  and  then,  without  any 
Btntggle,  or  sigh,  or  groan,  her  sonl  was  set  at  liberty.  We  stood* 
round  tlie  bed,  aud  fulfilled  her  last  request,  uttered  a  little  before  slie 
lost  her  speech,  '  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  pealm  of 
praise  to  God.' 

**  Sunday,  August  1.  Almost  an  innumerable  company  of  people 
being  gathered  together,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  I  committed  to 
the  earth  the  body  of  mj  mother,  to  sleep  with  her  fathers.  The 
portion  of  Scripture  from  which  I  afterward  spoke  was,  'I  saw  a 
great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth 
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imd  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them. 
And  I  saw  the  dead  email  and  gi'eat  stand  before  God,  and  the  boolcB 
were  opened.  And  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  whicli 
MTcre  written  in  the  books  according  to  thcu-  works.'  It  was  one  of 
tlie  most  solemn  assemblies  I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see,  on  this  side 
ctermty.  We  set  op  a  plain  stone  at  the  head  of  her  grave,  inscribed 
with  the  following  words  ;— 

HERE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF 

MRS.   SUSANNAH   WESLEY, 

TUB  YOUNGEST  AND  LAST  SUHVIVING  nAUGOTER  OF 
DB.  SAMUEL  AKNESLBY, 


MBS.  WBSLKY'S   MONUMENT, 

The  place  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  burial  was  at  Bunliill-Fields,  now  in 
the  midst  of  that  vast  aggregation  of  towns,  called  London ;  a  place 
which  is  also  memorable  as  containing  the  tomb  of  John  Bnnjan, 

Mrs.  Wesley'*  Wew  Tomb*— In  the  year  lS6i>  an  appal 
was  made  to  the  "boje  of  England,"  in  the  coluinus  of  one  of  the 
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JSnglifih  roligiouB  papers,  for  funds  to  restore  the  tomb  of  iDaiufil 
JDe  Foe,  wLofio  body  also  lies  in  Bunliill-Fields.  SIiorQj  afteriv|tj^a 
similar  appeal  appeared  in  the  Methodist  Recorder  to  the  "yi|fltf^|Bi 
.and  Daughters  of  Methodism,"  to  erect  a  suitable  monnmoiit,  onur 
the  grave  of  Susannah  Wesley,  ^^the  mother  of  the  Bers.  John  imd 
;Charles  Wesley ;  the  former  of  whom  w^  under  Oocly  the  Foo^iA^r 
of  the  Societies  of  the  people  called  Metliodists.".  This  iqfypeal^  laet 
witli  a  hearty  response,  and  the  monument  has  been  erected;  bot^ 
however,  in  the  Bunliill-Fields'  Burial  Ground,  but  on  a  much  more 
eligible  site,  in  front  of  the  City-road  Chapel,  and  immediately  edjdn- 
ing  the  house  in  which  her  most  distinguished  son  lived  aad^BodL 
The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

HERE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF 

MRS.    SUSANNAH  WESLEY, 
Wn)ow  OF  THE  Ret.  Samuel  Wesley,  M.  A^ 

(late  RECTOB  of  EFWOBTH,  in  LINCOLNSUIRB,) 

WHO  DIED  JULY  S8,  1742, 

AGED  78  YEABS. 

SHE  WAS  THE  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTEB  OF  THE 

BET.   SAMUEL  AKNESLEY,  D.D.,  EJECTED  BY  THE  ACT 

OF  UKIFOBMITY  FBOM  THE  RECTOBY  OF  ST.  GILES'S, 

CEIPPLEGATE,  AUG.  9i,  1M2. 

SUE  WAS  THE  MOTHER  OF  NINETEEN  CHILDRER, 

OF  WHOM  THE  MOST  EMINENT  WERE  THE 

REV.  JOHN  AND  CHARLES  WESLEY; 

THE    FORMER    OF    WHOM    WAS    UNDER    GOD    THB 

FOUNDER  OF  THB  SOCIETIES  OF  THB  PBOFLB 

GALTiED  METHODISTS. 


IN  SURE  AND  CERTAIN  HOPE  TO  RISE, 
AND  CLAIM  HER  MANSION  IN  THE  SKIES, 
A  CHRISTIAN  HEBE  HEB  FLESH  LAID  DOWN, 
THB  CBOBS  EXCHANGING  FOB  A  CBOWN. 


J 
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A  VLEW    IN    TUE  liLACli    COCTNTBY — DUDLEY  AT  2;iGUT. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


STORMY   DAYS  FOR    METHODISM. 


The  Black  Coantry,— The  southern  eection  of  tlic  county 

of  StaflFordshire,  between  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingliain,  known 
as  "  The  Black  Country,- '  is  notable  in  Methodist  history  as  the  scene 
of  some  of  tlie  most  violent  persecutione. 

In  1743  Charles  Wesley  made  a  preaching  tour  through  these 
almost  infernal  regions,  in  which  already  there  had  been  a  considerable 
awakening.  At  Wednesbury  he  found  a  society  of  moi*e  than  three 
hundred  members,  many  of  whom  had  been  reformed  from  the 
wildest  and  wickedest  ways  of  life^  but  the  to\im  was  full  of  people 
who  ra|s;ed  against  the  movement  like  untamed  beasts  of  the  forest 

He  had  need  of  courage  who  should  venture  to  preach  under  the 
anspicefl  of  this  Society,  But  Charles  Wesley  w^as  a  brave  man. 
Moreover,  tlie  succees  of  his  brother  and  Mr,  Wliitcfield  in  opcu-;ur 
preaching,  and  the  evident  favor  of  the  Lord  which  had  attended 
these  efforts,  had  converted  him  to  that  idea;  and  now  there  was  no 
more  oonragcous  open-air  prcaclicr  in  England  than  the  Ulgh-cliui'ch, 
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poetical  Cliarlcs  Wcslcj*     Having  met  his  brother  at  Wednesbmy,  | 
he  deteniiined  to  preach  in   the  neiglibonng  town  of  WaleaJ,  and 
a  considerable   nuinber  of   the  bretliren   formed   a  procession   with  i 
Wesley  at  their  bead  and  inarched  thither^  singing  as  they  went,  while  | 
the  rabble  hooted  at  them  as  they  passed  tliroiigh  the  streets. 

Charles  Wesley  took  his  stand  on  tlie  steps  of  tb©  Walsal  Market- 
house,  With  the  faithful  Wednesbury  Society  about  him.     Presently  j 
a  mob  was  raised,  which  bore  down  upon  the  little  company  like  ai 
flooJ,  with  the  intention  of  sweeping  them  away.     Finding  that  the 
Mctliodists  were  inclined  to  stand  their  groimd,  the  mob  next  com- 
menced to  tlirow  stones,  many  of  which  struck  the  preacher,  but  I 
failed  to  stop  his  discourse.     When  he  was  near  the  close  thereof,  tlioj 
enrging  multitude  pressed  so  hard  upon  him  as  to  push  him  from  hia 
platform ;   he,  however,  regained  his  feet   in   time  to  save  himself] 
from  being  trampled  to  death,  and  etrctched  out  his  hands  to  pro-1 
nounce  the  benediction,  when  he  was  again  thro^ra  down.    A  thir 
time  ho  regained  !iis  position  and  proceeded  to  return  thanks,  as 
his  custom,  after  which  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  rioters,,! 
who  were  nxging  ou  every  hand,  hut,  stmngely  enoughj  no  one  laid 
hand  npon  Idm. 

From  Walsal  Charles  Wesley  proceeded  to  Sheftield,  where,  hfl 
sn3's,  ''  Hell  from  beneath  was  moved  to  oppose  us."  The  house  ii 
which  he  was  preaching  being  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  mol 
in  order  to  save  the  house  he  announced  that  he  would  preach  ont 
diM>i"s;  whereupon  the  crowd  followed  him  to  the  phice  chosen  fc 
this  piirix)se,  and  he  finished  his  sermon  under  a  shower  of  stones. 

After  pjvaching  he  returned  to  the   Methodist  house  where  hi 
had  been  entertained,  which  was  also  used  as  a  preacliing  place,  and] 
here   the   mob  continued  their  violence  through  the  whole 
AVcsley  would  have  gone  out  to  meet  them,  in  order  to  save  the  i 
of  liis  friend  from  destruction^  but  he  was  not  pennitted  to  do  i 
it  should  cost  him  his  life.     The  rabble  raged  all  night,  and  by  morn- 
ing they  had  pulled  do^vn  one  end  of  the  hotise,  but  no  personal  injury 
Wits  received  either  by  Mr.  Wesley  or  his  friends. 

This  disgraceful  tumult  he  ascribes  to  the  sermons  w^hich  were 
preached  against  the  Methodists  by  the  clergy  of  the  Sheffield 
Churches. 
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One  would  suppose  that  after  sucih  experiences  Cliarles  Wesley 
would  liave  been  ready  to  eliake  off  the  du6t  of  liis  feet  against 
the  town  of  Sbeffield,  and  depart  to  moi*e  peaceful  scenes;  but 
the  next  morning  he  began  his  preaching  again  at  five  o'clock,  and 
later  in  the  day  held  another  out-door  8cr\nce  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  on  returning  from  which  he  paBscd  the  ruins  of  the  little  Meth- 
odist chapel,  whereof  hardly  one  stone  remiuncd  upon  another.  Again 
the  mob  surrounded  his  lodging-place  at  niglit,  and  threatened  to  tear 


▲  "BUICK   COUNTRY"  WELCOMK 
(WmIhj  At  Weduitbary.) 

down  the  dwelling,  which  was  already  partially  destroyedj  but  he 
.tellfl  TI8  tJiat  he  was  much  fatigued,  and  dropped  to  sleep  with  that 
rord^  "  Scatter  thou  the  people  that  delight  in  war." 

Charles  Wesley  often  acknowledged  himself  to  be  constitution- 
lly  a  timid  man ;  but  there  was  notliing  he  feared  so  much  as  to 
[offend  his  own  conscience;  and  under  the  inspinition  of  duty  this 
lamb    became   a    hon,  wholly   insensible  to   fear   by  reason   of   tlie 
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ovcfniastcrnig  religious  fervor  Avlncli  lifted  him  alnAc  nil  >('n-e  of 
^vLnt  tlitr  \V(*rl<l  calk  dunger. 

It  was  no  iiunsnul  experience  for  tlio  Wcslevs  to  iimi  a  moo 
wajliiig  for  tliLiii  on  their  anivul  ni  tLc  viii'ious  town^  on  tlirir  nuite; 
indeeil.  a  peaceable  qiiuiterly  visitation  iii  the  lilaek  Conntrv,  or 
Cornwall,  was  regarded  as  rsither  an  exception  to  tlie  rule.  On  oiio 
occa^^ion,  while  prcacliing  in  tlio  cliapel  at  St.  Ives,  the  ]>laee  m'ob 
attacked  hy  the  mob,  its  windows  smaslied  in,  its  seats  torn  iij>,  and 
tlic  fragments  l»orne  awaj,  with  the  slnittei*s,  poor-box,  and  all  lint  the 
fitone  walls.  "Wesley  bade  the  people  stand  still  ami  sec  tlic  &;dvation 
of  Gud,  resolving  to  continne  with  them  nnti!  the  end  of  the  strife* 
After  raging  about  an  lionr,  the  niflians  fell  to  quarreling  among 
tltemselveSj  broke  the  head  of  the  town  clerk,  who  was  their  captain, 
and  drove  one  another  ont  of  the  room*  Having  kept  tlie  field, 
the  Society  gave  thajiks  for  the  victory.  ^'The  word  of  God  niiu 
and  is  glorified,"  writes  Wesley,  **  but  tlie  devil  rages  horribly." 

The  converted  miners  were  as  fearless  in  duty  as  they  had  been 
in  fights  and  brawls,  Wesley  says,  "I  cannot  find  one  of  this  people 
who  fears  those  that  can  kill  the  body  only."  Hereby  some  of  theii 
bitterest  persecutors  were  conquei'ed,  or  won  by  their  meek  endurance, 
and  became  standard-bearers  of  the  cross  among  them. 

Similar  assaults  were  made  in  other  places.  At  Poole  a  dnmkcn 
licarer  attempted  to  di-ag  the  preacher  from  his  stand,  and  a  church- 
warden, heading  the  rabble,  drove  liim  and  his  congregation  out  of  the 
parish.  The  Church  record  bears  to  tliis  day  an  entry  of  the  scoi^e  at 
the  village  inn  of  drinks  furnished  to  the  mob  "for  driving  ont 
the  Methodists."  A  strong  tnaii  behind  Wesley  aimed  several  blows 
with  a  heavy  club  at  liis  head,  hot  they  were  all  turned  aside,  Wesley 
says  he  knew  not  how.  He  was  struck  a  powerful  blow  on  tlie  chest, 
and  another  on  the  mouth,  making  the  blood  gush  foiili ;  hut  lie 
declares  he  felt  no  more  pain  from  either  than  if  he  had  merely 
been  touched  with  a  straw.  The  noise  on  every  side,  he  says,  wad 
like  a  roaring  sea.  Some  cried,  *' Knock  his  brains  outP'  ''Down 
with  him  ! ''  **  Kill  him  I "  ''  Crucify  him  I "  Others  shouted,  '*  No, 
let'us  hear  him  first  I"  And  while  they  were  thus  disputing  among 
themselves  wliether  to  hear  him  or  kill  him,  Wesley  broke  ont  in  loud 
finjjplication,   which   prayer  was  suddenly  answered   hy   Him   who 
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Koldctlt  thcs  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  liand,  and  the  miflan  tliat  licac 
the  mob,  and  who  \vm  a  professional  pmc-fig!itcr,  was  suddenly  strf 
with  awo  ami  teiKlenicss,  and  when  Wesley  had  reached  the  "Aim 
tliis  fellijw  turned  to  hhu  and  s^iid;— 

"Sir,  I  will  spend  my  hfc  for  you;  follow  mo,  and  not  one  s^ 
here  shall  toiieh  a  liair  of  youi*  head."  Then  a  stout  butcher  cHec 
that  he  also  would  stand  by  luiiij  and  scvcml  othcre  at  once  lulhcti 
his  pi'otection,  before  wliom  the  people  fell  hack  as  if  hy  comi] 
consent,  :ind,  led  on  through  their  open  ranks  by  these  hcavcnn 
chami^tons,  Wesley  passed  eafely  through  the  midst  of  the  moli» 
e&cai>cd  to  liis  lodgingB  unhmined. 

As  in  Slicffieldj  so  in  W^eduesbury  and  clsewheraj  the  clc 
the  magistnitoa  favoi'cd  the  mob:    the  former  instigated  it,  i 
kttcr  refused  to  suppress  it.     The  Mctliodists  of  the  town  Ua 
endured  intolei-ahlc  wrongs.    Women  and  cliildi'cij  had  been 
down  and  dragged  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets ;  their  houses  i] 
attacked^  their  windows  and  fumituro  demoUshed;  and  so  ^i 
was  the   pohce  of    that  day  that  the  rioters  were  accusto] 
ftssemble  at  the  blowing  of  a  horn^  and  virtually  usurped  tho  i 
of  the  town  for  nearly  half  a  year. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  sufferings  on  the  part  of  his  people,  of 
which  his  younger  brother  had  had  such  a  rough  experience,  that  John 
Wesley  presented  himself  in  the  Black  Country  to  face  the  fury  of 
his  enemies.  God  was  evidently  with  him,  proving  again  the  truth  of 
the  declaration  that  he  is  able  to  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  the  remainder  he  will  restrain.  Doubtless  it  was  the  swift 
answer  to  Wesley's  prayer  that  turned  the  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob,  60  that  from  desiring  to  kill  him  they  were  ready  to  die  in 
defending  him ;  for  on  no  other  theory  can  this  sudden  change  of 
feeling  and  purpose  be  explained. 

From  Wednesbury  Wesley  went  to  Nottingham,  where  his  brother 
Charles  was  preaching.  "He  looked,"  says  the  latter,  "like  a  soldier 
of  Christ :  his  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters." 

UTesley  and  the  Methodists  Denounced  as  Papisf  a 
and  Traitors. — These  were,  indeed,  stormy  days  for  Methodism. 
But  the  storm  had  not  yet  reached  its  height. 

Ou  the  15th  of  November/ )774>  King  George  sent  a  message  ,|o 
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the  House  of  ParliaTncnt,  saying  tliat  lie  had  received  intelligunva^  that 
the  oklest  son  of  the  Pretender,  tluvt  is  to  say,  the  heir  of  tlie  papist 
King  James  II.  had  arrived  in  IJ'rancCj  and  that  prcpanitions  were 
there  being  made  to  invade  England  and  place  this  scion  of  the  liouse 
of  Stuart  upon  the  tlirone*  Great  excitement  followed.  War  was 
declai^ed  against  France,  the  coast  was  watched  Avith  the  utmost  care, 
all  the  mihtary  forces  were  oixlered  to  the  posts  of  duty,  the  Ilahtas 
CkyrpuB  act  was  suspended,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  a  general 
faflt. 

All  papists  and  reputed  papists  were  forbidden  to  remain  within 
ten  miles  of  tlie  cities  of  AVestmiiistcr  and  London.  Loyal  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  King  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,  by  the  niercliants  of  London,  by  the  convocation  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  by  the  QnakerSj  by  the  Pi*otestant  Dissentei-Sj  and 
by  many  othem ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  loyal  address  being 
presented  by  the  Methodists ;  they  being  so  small  a  body  as  yet,  sueli 
an  action  would  have  seemed  ridiculous.  For  this  or  some  other 
equally  foolish  reason  rumors  began  to  prevail  that  the  Methodist 
preachers  were  plotting  to  aid  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  all  sorts  of 
calumnies  against  them  flew  over  the  land.  It  was  reported  that 
'Wesley  had  held  an  inten^iew  with  the  Pretender  in  France ;  that  lie 
had  been  taken  up  for  high  treason ;  that  he  was  safe  in  prison  awaiting 
execution.  It  was  also  declai'ed  that  he  waa  a  Jestiit,  and  kept  a  sort 
of  head-quarters  for  Romish  priests  in  his  house  at  London.  Spain, 
being  a  papist  country,  was  expected  to  aid  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  Wesley  was  siiid  to  have  received  large  remittances  of 
money  from  thence,  in  order  to  raise  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men 
to  aid  the  expected  Spanish  invasiom  Other  slanders  followed,  which 
accused  him  of  being  an  Anabaptist,  a  Quaker,  a  malefactor  who  bad 
been  prosecuted  for  selling  gin,  and  finally,  it  wafi  alleged  that  the 
genuine  John  Wesley  had  hanged  himself  and  was  dead  and  buried, 
and  the  **  John  Wesley  • '  who  was  figuring  in  politics  was  merely  a 
pretender :  all  of  wliich  reports  found  ready  believers  among  people 
who  desired  a  reason  for  liating  the  Methodists. 

The  favorite  accusation  against  Wesley  was  that  he  was  a  disguised 
papist,  and  an  agent  of  the  Pretender;  and  when  the  proclamnttan 
was  mMle  i*eqniriug  all  Roman  Catholics  to  leave  lj<jndun,  AVetley  wsia 
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actually  Bommoned  bj  the  Justices  of  Surrey  to  appear  before  their 
court,  and  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianoe  to  the  King,  and  to 
sign  the  declaration  against  popery.  His  brother  Charles  was  heard 
on  a  certain  occasion,  in  a  public  prayer,  to  beseech  the  Lord  to  ^^  call 
homo  his  banished  ones,"  which,  it  was  insisted,  must  mean  the  house 
of  tho  Stuarts.  On  this  account  he  was  indicted,  and  brought  before 
the  magistrates  in  Yorkshire,  where  ho  succeeded  in  explaining  the 
purely  scriptural  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  was  allowed  to  go  about 
Ids  business. 

These  were  carnival  days  for  the  rabble :  almost  any  yiolenco  was 
excusable  if  it  were  done  under  the  pretense  of  fighting  the  friends  of 
the  Stuarts — a  conyenient  pretense,  and  certain  to  be  misused.  In 
Staffordshire  the  Methodists  were  assailed  on  this  ground,  not  only  in 
their  preaching  places,  but  in  the  streets  and  at  their  homes.  Houses 
were  broken  into,  furniture  destroyed  and  thrown  into  the  streets, 
and  women  and  children  were  abused  in  a  manner  which,  Wesley 
says,  was  too  horrible  to  be  related.  Sometimes  the  Methodist  houses 
were  torn  down,  and  every  thing  which  they  contained  was  carried 
away,  the  mob  helping  themselves  to  the  things  which  pleased  them 
best,  no  one  offering  the  slightest  resistance.  Men  and  women  fled 
for  their  lives;  in  some  cases  leaving  their  children  behind  them. 
Many  of  the  townspeople,  too,  were  in  such  terror  of  the  mob  that 
they  were  actually  afi-aid  to  receive  these  little  homeless  wanderers 
into  their  houses  because  they  were  Methodist  children.  The  mob 
divided  into  several  bands,  and  marched  from  village  to  village,  and 
the  whole  region  was  in  a  state  little  short  of  civil  war. 

Some  of  the  "gentlemen"  who  had  incited  these  outrages  threat- 
ened to  turn  away  the  colliers  and  miners  in  their  service  if  they 
allowed  any  sympathy  for  the  Methodists,  and  finally  drew  up  a  paper 
for  the  members  of  the  Societies  to  sign,  pledging  themselves  never  to 
invite  or  i-eceive  a  Methodist  preacher  agjiin,  on  which  condition  it 
was  promised  that  the  mob  should  be  checked  at  once ;  otherwise  they 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  must  take  their  own  chances. 
This  infamous  pledge  was  offered  to  several  members  of  Societies, 
but  the  faithful  believers  declared  that,  having  lost  their  goods, 
nothing  else  could  follow  but  the  loss  of  their  lives,  which  they  were 
willing  to  lose  rather  than  to  wrong  their  consciences. 
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'We§Icy  Faces  his  Eneniies* — ^Vliat  was  tlic  sTiq>nsc  an* 
indignation  of  Mr.  Wcslcj  to  find  tliesc  outrages  duscribed   in  the 
London  newspapers   as  perpetrated  by  tlic  Methodists,  mIio,  "upon 
mmt  pixjicndcd  infinite  from  the  Clmrch  paity^  had  risen  in  insurrco- 

tian  against  tlie  Government  1"  He  at  once  liastencd  from  London  to 
snstain  the  persecnted  Societies  in  tlic  riotous  districts,  fi»r  it  was  liis 
nilo  "  always  to  face  the  mob,"  At  Dudley,  one  of  tlic  uiiMing  towns, 
he  learned  that  the  lay  preaclierof  the  station  had  been  givatly  abnsed  ■ 
at  tlie  instigation  *of  the  parish  minister,  and  wonld  proliably  have 
been  mnrdered  had  not  an  honest  Quaker  loaned  liiin  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  plain  coat,  in  wliich  disguise  he  managed  to  escape. 
One  of  the  magistrates  refused  to  hear  a  Methodist  who  came  to  take 
oatli  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Another  delivci'ed  a  member  of  the 
Society  up  to  the  mob,  and,  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  slioutcd : 
**  Hurrah,  boys  I  well  done  1  stand  np  for  the  Church ! " 

On  this  memorable  tonr  Wesley  cheered  and  steadied  the  Socie- 
ties, and,  taking  his  stand  in  the  public  squares  oi  those  towns  where 
there  had  been  the  greatest  violence,  he  boldly  piTaehet!  the  tnith  to 
them.  These  services,  performed  in  the  immediate  danger  of  his  life, 
lie  describes  in  his  Journal  as  "taming  the  mobs."  **Thu  nxiks,"  hd 
^ays,  **werc  melted  on  every  side,  and  the  very  ringloadei's  declared 
that  they  wonld  make  no  more  disturhancc*^' 

At  Epwoith,  wlierc  the  old  persecuting  spirit  still  raged,  he  found 
liis  preacher,  Thomas  Westall,  wlio  had  been  driven  away  from  Not? 
tingham  by  tlic  mob  and  the  Mayor.  As  he  passed  through  the  town 
of  Ijii^stal,  in  Yorkshire,  he  came  npon  tlie  mob  as  they  were  tearing 
down  the  house  of  John  Nelson,  tin?  sturdy  Methodist  pi-eacher,  of 
whom  we  shall  see  more  in  due  time.  The  cowardly  rabble  fled  on 
the  approach  of  Wesley  and  his  companions,  wlio  advanccil  npcm  them 
with  no  other  weapons  tlian  some  Methodist  hymns,  which  they  were 
Ringing  right  lustily. 

.  The  storm,  meanwliile,  had  reached  Cornwall,  also.  The  ehapcl  at 
St,  Ives  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  on  his  arrival  there  Wesley  waa 
sainted  with  sWuts,  and  stones,  and  nibbish,  Concenung  the  Meth- 
odists of  St*  Just,  anotlier  ComwuU  parish,  he  says:  *'Thcy  were  the? 
ehitjf  of  the  whole  country  for  hurlingj  fighting,  drinking,  and  aU 
manner  of  wickednoas^  hut  many  ef  tJic  lienfl,  Imvo  become  lamba^ 
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and  arc  continually  praising  Gk)d,  and  calling  their  old  companions  in 
sin  to  come  and  magnify  the  Lord  together."  Thus  was  illustrated, 
birer  and  over  again,  the  truth  of  the  apostle's  words,  "Where  sin 
abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound."  * 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  outrages  endured  by  the  Methodists 
during  this  British  craze  over  the  expected  invasion  of  the  papist 
Pretender ;  but  to  their  everlasting  honor  bo  it  spoken,  none  of  these 
things  moved  them;  and,  what  is  more  a  matter  of  wonder,  this 
senseless  persecution,  instigated  by  the  .clergy  and  winked  at  by  the 
magistrates,  did  not  drive  them  from  their  loyalty  either  to  die  Cliurch 
or  the  Xing.  If  they  had  only  been  willing  to  become  Dissenters 
they  would  have  been  at  peace ;  but  they  were  continually  ui^d  by 
the  Wesleys  to  continue  faithful  to  the  Establishment,  and  there 
was  no  redress  for  them,  in  view  of  their  irregularities,  except  under 
the  common  law,  which,  in  those  days  as  well  as  in  these,  was  a  luxuiy 
that  ]>oor  people  could  ill  afford,  and  which  then,  as  now,  was  apt  to 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  justice  administered  in  England  in  thosd 
times  take  the  following :  One  Edward  Greenfield,  a  tinner  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Just,  in  Cornwall,  was  arrested  under  a  warrant  issued 
by  Dr.  Borlase,  one  of  the  clerical  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Wesley, 
hearing  thereof,  presented  himself  before  the  court  and  demanded  of 
what  ofTcnsc  the  man  had  been  guilty. 

"The  man  is  well  enough  in  other  things,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
gentlemen  cannot  bear  his  impudence.  Why,  sir,  he  says  he  knows 
his  sins  are  forgiven ! " 

Such  "  impudence  "  as  this  in  a  poor  workingman  was  doubtless  a 
Sore  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  "  gentlemen,"  who  liad  good  reason  to 
know  their  sins  were  not  forgiven ;  but  for  a  magistrate  and  a  clergy- 
tnan  to  tlirow  a  poor  man  into  prison  on  such  a  charge  indicates  a 
degree  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  which,  in  these  days,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive. 

The  Press-g^ang;. — ^Among  the  beauties  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  those  times  was  the  "  press-gang,"  by  which  His  Majesty's 
army  and  navy  were  forcibly  recruited  in  times  of  war — and  there 
used  to  be  war  almost  all  the  time.  It  was  lawful  to  seize,  for  service 
*'See  thEWn'^  "History  of  MethoJi.^ni/*  vol.  L 
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in  the  navy>  any  able-bodied 'seaman  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fortj'-five :  and  for  tliis  purpose  sinall  detacluiicnts  of  trusty  tai-s,  witli 
an  officer  at  tlieir  head,  were  accustomed  to  prowl  around  the  haunts 
of  tlic  sailors  on  shore,  and  eaiTy  off  their  pri&onei-s  to  the  man-of-war 
lying  at  anelior  in  the  river  or  bay,  A  moilified  form  of  thk  indignity 
was  sometimes  practiced  to  capture  recruits  for  the  army*  A  vagrant 
nn'ght  ha  impi*essed  for  a  soldier,  if  he  could  not  give  a  satisfactoiY 
account  of  himself,  and  under  this  pretext  it  became  a  favorite  means 
of  persecuting  the  Methodist  lay  preachers  to  arrest  them  as  strolling 
vagabonds,  liaving  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  tlinist  them  into 
the  vilest  dungeon  to  Iks  found,  to  await  the  arrival  of  some  regiment, 
into  which  tliey  wei*e  impressed  to  serve  in  the  i-anlv  and  tile.  An 
officer,  witli  his  ■posse^  would  even  break  throngli  an  outnloor  con- 
gregation, seize  the  preacher,  drag  him  off  to  prison,  and  Ittdd  liitn  as 
a  pressed  man,  from  which  durance  vile  he  coidd  only  escape  by  tlie 
payment  of  a  fine,  or  ransom  of  forty  pounds. 

The  ** Westminster  Journal*'  for  June  8,  1745,  narrates  that  a 
noted  Methodist  preacher  named  Tolly  had  been  pi*essed  for  a  soldier 
in  Staffordsldre,  and  had  appeared  before  the  magistrates,  attended  by 
many  of  his  **  deluded  followers  of  botli  sexes,  who  pivtended  ho  was 
a  learned  and  holy  man;  and  yet  it  appeared  he  wsis  only  a  joumey- 
Tiian  jaiiier,  and  had  done  great  jnisehief  among  the  colliers."  The 
poor,  luckless  Joiner  wjis,  therefore,  coupled  to  a  sturdy  tinker, 
and  sent  off  to  Stafford  jail  lie  had  already  been  iTnprcssed  onco 
before,  and  the  Methodists  had  subscribed  £40  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom, and  were  intending  to  repeat  the  kindness;  but  the  editor 
of  tlie  *' Westminster  Journal"  hopes  that  tlic  magistrates  will 
be  proof  against  golden  bribes ;  for  *'  such  wretches  are  inccndiarir^ 
in  a  nation.*' 

Caiiglit  in  lii^  Oiiii  Trap.— One  of  Wesley's  preachers 
named  Drew  was,  however,  of  a  less  placid  temper  than  bis  leader. 
While  traveling  Ids  circuit,  in  Devonshire,  he  was  interrupted  in  one 
of  his  open-air  sermons  in  the  hamlet  of  Saddiport  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rabble  headed  by  a  magistrate  named  Stevens,  who  ordered 
the  pariah  clerk  to  pull  the  preacher  down  from  the  d*air  wliicli 
served  him  for  a  pulpit.  The  clerk^  more  sensible  than  the  magis- 
trate, was  unwilling  to  obey  the  order,  and  said:  **Let  kim  alone, 
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sir;  let  lum  preach  it  out."  But  Stevens's  churclily  blood  was  up, 
and,  finding  tlie  clerk  would  not  serve  hi  in,  he  executed  the  order 
hiioaeli,  and  dragged  the  preacher  to  the  ground. 

Tlie  poor  man  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  who  began  to 
jmsh  him  toward  the  mouth 
<>f  an  old  quarry  pit  near 
by,  the  magistrate  all  tlie 
while  urging  them  on ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  pit, 
Drew,  finding  that  he  must 
inevitably  be  flung  into  it, 
seized  the  magifitrate  by  the 
akirt  of  liis  coat  juat  as  he 
was  pushed  over  the  edge, 
and  both  were  precipitated 
into  the  depths  below;  from 
which  they  scrambled  out 
acratchod  and  bruised,  the 
magistrate  having  received 
bis  full  share  of  the  punisli- 
oient. 

An  attempt  was  even 
made  by  the  Cornwall  par- 
son,    Dr.    Borkse,   already 

TBeiitioned,  to  impress  the  leader  of  all  the  Methodists,  and  make 
b'm  fight  the  battles  of  King  George.  One  day,  as  Wesley  was 
preacliing  at  Gwennap,  two  men,  raging  like  maniacs,  rode  into  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  and  began  to  lay  hold  upon  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  the  disturbance  Wesley  and  liis  friends  cominenced  sing- 
ing ;  when  Dr.  B.  lost  liis  patience,  and  bawled  to  his  attendants : 
**  8ei2e  him !  seize  Ixim  I  I  say,  seize  the  preacher  for  Ilis  Majesty's 
Bervicc."  The  attendants  not  moving,  he  cursed  them  with  the  great- 
est bitterness,  leaped  off  hia  horse,  caught  hold  of  Wesley's  cassock, 
crying,  "  I  take  you  to  serve  His  Majesty."  Wesley  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  walked  with  him  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  by  winch  time 
the  courage  of  the  valorous  parson  failed  him,  and  he  was  gkd  to 

let  the  arch-Methodist  go. 
14 
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John  IVelson,  the  Bii-stal  pi-eacher  whose  name  lias  already 
been  mentioned  was  one  of  the  notable  men  who  in  tlie  eaj^ly  da^^  of 
the  Methodist  movement  were  called  out  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  helpers ; 
or  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  offered  theniselvee 


JOriN   NELSON. 


to  hUn  of  tlieir  own  accord  to  serve  ns  "sons  in  tlie  gospel."  He  wae 
a  gtone-masnn  of  Birstul,  in  Yorki^liire,  tbe  son  of  a  godly  fntlicr,  well 
inBtnicted  in  tbe  Scriptures,  and  master  of  his  trad^,  the  husband  of  a 
good  wife,  and  blessed  with  outward  comforts  j  nevertlieleas,  he  eaya 
he  lived  a  life  of  intolerable  miserj^  on  account  of  his  intense  convio- 
tions  of  sin.  For  ycara  he  was  tonnented  with  awful  dreams  by  night 
and  gloomy  forebodings  by  day,  till,  in  the  bittcmesa  of  his  spirit,  he 
declared  tliat  he  would  rather  be  stninglod  than  to  live  thirty  more 
such  years  as  the  thirty  ho  had  just  passed,  lie  sought  e^  cry- 
wbcn  for  religious  instruction,  but  neither  the  Episcopalians,  the 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Roman  Catholicg,  nor  Quakers,  could 
point  him  tlie  way  to  pardon  and  peace* 
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«I  liad  now,"  lie  my%  ^tiied  all  bat  the  Jews,  and  I  thoagbt  it 
iraa  to  no  pnrpoae  to  go  to  them."  He  now  began  to  wander  about 
bom  place  to  plaoe^  working  a  abort  time  at  bia  trade,  and  patting 
himself  in  tbe  way  of  all  tbe  belp  be  ooald  bear  of  for  bia  wretcbed 
state  of  mind;  bat  nowbere  ooald  be  find  rest  for  bia  miserable  aooL 
Wben  Mr.  Wbitefield  commenced  bia  preaching  at  Hooificlda  be 
went  to  bear  him.  ^He  was  to  me,"  aaya  Nelson,  ^aa  a  man  that 
ooald  play  well  on  an  instrament,  for  bis  preaching  was  pleasant  to 
me ;  and  I  loved  tbe  man  so  that  if  any  one  bad  offered  to  distrnb 
bim  I  was  ready  to  fight  for  him.  I  got  some  hope  of  mercy,  so  that 
I  was  enconraged  to  pray  on  and  spend  my  leisore  boars  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures." 

Tbe  first  time  that  John  Wesley  preached  at  Moorfldds  Nelson 
was  present,  and  in  bia  aoooant  of  bis  convenion  be  says : — 

"  O,  that  was  a  blessed  morning  to  my  sool ! 

« As  soon  as  be  got  upon  the  stand  he  stroked  back  bis  hair,  and 
turned  bis  &ce  toward  where  I  stood,  and  I  thonght  he  fixed  bis  eyes 
upon  me.  His  coantenance  struck  sach  an  awful  dread  upon  me 
before  I  beard  him  speak  that  it  made  my  heart  beat  like  the  pendu- 
lum of  a  dock,  and  when  he  did  speak,  I  thought  his  whole  discourse 
was  aimed  at  me."  * 

Nelson  might  well  think  this,  for  it  was  one  of  "Wesley's  peculiar 
characteristics  to  wind  up  his  discourses  and  drive  home  the  doctrine 
thereof  with  the  most  pointed  and  personal  exhortations.  At  such 
times  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  an  individual,  so 
that  every  one  whose  condition  he  might  describe  felt  as  if  he  were 
singled  out  from  all  the  rest,  and  the  preacher's  words,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  portrait,  seemed  to  look  at  every  beholder. 

"Who  art  thou,"  he  cried,  "that  now  feelest  both  thine  inward 
and  outward  ungodliness  f  Thou  art  the  man  I  I  want  thee  for  my 
Lord ;  I  challenge  thee  for  a  child  of  God  by  faith ;  the  Lord  hatli 
need  of  thee.  Thou  who  feelest  that  thou  art  just  fit  for  hell,  art  just 
fit  to  advance  his  glory — ^the  glory  of  his  free  grace. 

"  Look  unto  Jesus  I  There  is  the  Lamb  of  GK>d  who  taketh  away 
thy  sins  I  Plead  thou  no  works,  no  righteousness  of  thine  own ;  that 
wete  m  very  deed  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  thee.    No.    Plead 

*  KBJOM't  JounnL 
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tliou  singly  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  prond, 
stubborn,  sinful  soul."  No  wonder  John  Nelson  imagined  that  the 
preacher  had  him  in  his  eye. 

Soon  after  this  he  found  rest  in  Christ,  and  so  completely  did  he 
resign  himself  to  the  Lord  that  he  straightway  began  to  declare  it  to 
bo  his  "  great  btlsiness  in  this  world  to  get  well  out  of  it."  Upon 
this  some  of  his  London  friends  became  exceeding  angry  at  the 
preacher  who  had  "  turned  John  Nelson's  head ;"  some  of  them  even 
vowed  that  they  would  be  glad  to  knock  Wesley's  brains  out,  for  he 
would  be  the  ruin  of  many  families  if  he  were  allowed  to  live  and  go 
on  converting  people  after  this  fashion. 

Nelson  was  now  employed  on  some  work  for  the  Government, 
and  the  foreman  wished  him  to  work  on  Sunday,  on  the  plea  that  the 
"  King's  business  required  haste,"  and  that  it  was  customary  to  work 
on  Sunday  for  His  Majesty  when  they  were  pressed  for  time ;  but 
Nelson  stoutly  declared  that  he  would  not  work  on  Sunday  for  any 
man  in  England,  unless  to  put  out  a  fire  or  some  such  work  of  neces- 
sity or  mercy. 

"  Your  religion  has  made  you  a  rebel  against  the  King,"  said  the 
foreman. 

"  No,"  said  Nelson,  "  it  has  made  me  a  better  subject  than  ever  I 
was.  The  greatest  enemies  the  King  has  are  the  Sabbath-breakers, 
the  swearers,  the  drunkards,  and  such  like,  for  these  puU  down  judg- 
ments upon  both  King  and  countr5\"  Thus  the  sturdy  Methodist 
won  the  day,  and  lost  nothing ;  for  his  reputation  for  integrity  was  all 
the  more  firmly  established,  and  his  employer  had  now  a  lugher  regard 
for  him  than  ever. 

The  straightforwardness  of  the  man  appears  in  the  following 
incident,  related  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  arrest  at  Nottingham,  and  of  his  being  brought 
before  the  alderman  for  examination : — 

"  I  wonder  you  cannot  stay  at  home,"  said  his  honor.  "  You  see 
the  mob  wont  suffer  you  to  preach  in  this  town." 

"  I  did  not  know  this  town  was  governed  by  the  mob ;  most  towns 
are  governed  by  the  magistrates,"  he  replied. 

"  What !  do  you  expect  us  to  take  your  part,  when  you  take  the 
people  from  their  work  ? "  said  the  alderman. 
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'  ^SiTi  you  are  wrongly  informed,"  said  Nelaon;  <<  we  preach  at  fire 
in  the  morning  and  at  seven  at  nig^t,  and  these  are  the  hours  when 
most  people  are  in  their  beds  in  the  momingi  and  at  nig^t  either  at 
tlie  pky  or  at  the  aleJionse." 

^I  believe  yon  are  the  canse  of  all  the  evil  that  has  fidlen  upon 
the  nation,"  said  the  alderman. 

^Whmt  reason  have  you  to  believe  sot  Can  you  prove  that  one 
ICethodist  in  England  did  assist  the  rebels  with  either  men,  money,  or 
armst" 

''No,"  was  the  reply;  "but  it  has  been  observed  that  lliere  has 
always  been  such  a  people  before  any^reat  evil  fell  on  the  land." 

''It  haih  been  as  you  say,"  answered  John;  "but  that  people  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  evil  any  more  than  we  are  at  this  time.  But 
these  mobbers,  and  swearers,  and  drunkards,  and  whoremongers,  and 
extortioners,  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  Gkid — ^these 
are  the  cause  why  God  afflicteth  both  man  and  beast,  not  we.  We 
are  sent  to  persuade  them  to  break  off  their  sins  by  repentance,  that 
the  heavy  judgments  of  GK>d  may  not  consume  such  a  people.  And 
if  there  be  not  a  general  reformation,  Ood  will  be  avenged  of  su(sh  a 
nation  as  this." 

The  remainder  of  his  remarks  he  does  not  record.  But  he  says, 
"I  opened  my  mouth,  and  I  did  not  cease  to  set  life  and  death 
before  him ;"  at  which  the  poor  magistrate  began  to  shake,  and  the 
constable,  seeing  the  pass  to  which  things  were  likely  to  come,  began 
to  be  uneasy,  and  inquired  what  he  should  do  with  liim. 

"  I  tliink  you  must  take  him  to  your  house,"  said  the  alderman, 
who  was  now  intent  on  saving  Nelson  from  further  violence.  But 
when  the  constable  declined  the  honor,  the  justice  said,  "  You  may 
go  where  you  came  from ;"  whereupon  he  ordered  the  constable  to 
take  the  preacher  to  the  house  from  which  he  had  taken  him,  and  to 
see  that  the  mob  did  him  no  harm ;  wliich  was  a  great  mortification 
to  the  constable  and  a  great  delight  to  the  preacher. 

This  stalwart  Methodist  was  the  comrade  of  Wesley  in  one  of  his 
preaching  tours  through  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  lively  account : — 

"  All  this  time  Mr.  Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor ;  he  had  my 
great-coat  for  his  pillow,  and  I  had  Burkitfs  'Notes  on  the  New 
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Testament'  for  mine.  After  being  liere  nearljr  three  weeks,  one" 
morning,  about  three  o'cloek,  Mr.  Wesley  turned  over,  and  finding  me 
awake,  clapped  me  on  the  side,  saying,  '  Brother  Nelson,  let  ns  be  of 
good  cheer ;  I  have  one  whole  side  yet,  for  the  skin  is  off  but  one 
eide.'  "We  neually  preached  on  the  commons,  going  from  one  common 
to  another,  and  it  was  hut  seldom  any  one  asked  us  to  eat  or  drink. 
One  day  we  had  been  at  St.  Hilary  Downs,  where  Mr.  Wedey 
preaclied  from  Ezekiers  vision  of  diy  bones,  and  there  was  a  shaking 
among  the  people  wliile  ho  preached.     As  we  returned  Mr.  Wesley 
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stopped  his  horse  to  pick  the  blackberries,  saying,  *  Brother  Nelson, 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  are  plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this 
is  the  best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting  a  stomach,  but  the  worst 
Uiat  ever  I  saw  for  getting  food.'  " 

After  tliis  Nelson  traveled  about  the  country,  worb'ng  at  his  trade 
by  day  and  preaching  by  night,  and  by  his  tact  and  spirit  proving 
liiiuBclf  more  than  a  matcli  for  his  adversaries,  who  often  became  liis 
admiring  friends.    His  adventui^es  form  a  delightful  little  history  of 
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tlieiiiielTQi|  and  Ub  publisliod  Journal  ahowB  him  to  Lave  boon  a  nuu 
of  octnoidinaiy  power.    On  one  occasion  he  preachod  at  Griuiaby, 
whore  the  pariah  dergyman  had  hired  a  man  to  beat  the  town  dram, 
ttid  the  drummer  and  the  paraon  marched  the  atreots,  gathering  the 
tibble  together,  and  treating  them  to  liquor,  the  better  to  prepare 
thorn  to  go  and  '^fight  for  the  Church,"  which  meant,  to  break  up 
the  Mothodiat  meetings;  but  the  preaching  of  Kelson  was  so  unex- 
pectedly pleasing  to  the  mob  that  it  kept  them  in  decent  bohayior 
until  the  sermon  was  over,  and  then,  instead  of  damaging  the  people 
as  they  came  out  of  the  chapel,  the  mob  began  to  fight  with  one 
another;  thus  the  preacher  and  his  hearers  got  safely  off. 

The  next  day  the  dergyman,  with  his  noisy  lieutenant,  repeated 
tijB  experiment,  but  when  the  man  of  the  drum  came  within  the 
Sound  of  Kelson's  eloquence  it  had  such  a  wonderful  effect  upon  him 
^^liat,  instead  of  drowning  the  sermon  with  noise,  the  sermon  was  likely 
'^o  drown  him  with  tears,  for  the  poor  fellow  stood  listening  wliile  the 
"^^isare  ran  do^vTi  his  clieeks,  and  forgot  all  about  the  purpose  for  which 
'^-■-is  reverend  ally  had  brought  him  to  the  preaching. 

At  a  place  called  Pudsey,  where  the  people  were  afraid  to  admit 
'^^dm  to  their  houses,  having  heard  that  the  constables  were  searching 
^^him.  Kelson  preached  sitting  upon  his  horse  in  the  street.  From 
'^"^lis  he  passed  on  to  Leeds,  whei-e  he  remained  for  some  time,  hewing 
^^^ne  by  day  and  preaching  every  night ;  a  double  work  at  which  his 
■*^bor8  were  so  blessed  that  the  Methodists  of  Leeds  boast  of  him  as 
^Jicir  special  founder  and  apostle. 

Nelson  Impressed  Tor  a  Soldier.— On  reacliing  home  at 

-^irstal,  after  tliis  notable  preaching  tour,  he  was  warned  of  a  plot 

Against  him.     The  ale-honso  keepers  had  complained  of  a  loss  of  their 

^"ustomers  in  consequence  of  his  preaching,  and  the  parish  clergyman 

Xras  jealous  of  his  eloquence;   these  two,  therefore,  joined  together 

%o  have  Nelson  arrested  as  a  vagrant,  on  which  charge,  if  sustained,  he 

>  night  be  forced  into  the  King's  service.     Ilis  examination  before  the 

tiiagistrate  at  Halifax,  who  was  himself  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  was 

the  very  height  of  absurdity  considered  as  a  process  of  law;  and, 

Refusing  to  hear  any  evidence   in  his   defense,   this   clerical   court 

ordered  him  to  a  vile  and   filthy  dungeon  at   Bradford,  in  which 

miserable  plaee,  with  no   food    except  such   as  was   brought  him 
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in  charity,  and  with  no  other  bed  than  a  heap  of  straw,  the  hmve 
fellow  was  held  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  name  for  no  other  offense 
than  that  of  being  too  good  a  preacher  to  suit  the  cupidity  of  Uie 
publican  and  the  jealousy  of  the  parson. 

Nclson^s  wife  came  to  see  him  in  this  wretched  den,  and  through 
a  hole  in  the  door  she  exhorted  him  thus : — 

"  Fear  not ;  the  cause  is  God's  for  which  you  are  here,  and  he  will 
plead  it  himself.  Be  not  concerned  about  me  and  the  children,  for  he 
that  feeds  the  young  ravens  will  take  care  of  us." 

"I  cannot  fear  either  man  or  the  devil,"  answered  the  brave 
fellow,  "  so  long  as  1  find  the  love  of  God  as  I  now  do." 

The  next  day  he  was  sent  to  Leeds,  where  multitudes  flocked  to 
see  him,  and  hundreds  of  people  stood  in  the  streets  and  looked  at  him 
through  the  iron  gate  of  his  prison,  where  at  night  a  hundred  persons 
met  hiin  and  jc»ined  him  in  the  worship  of  God.  From  Leeds  he  was 
marched  off  to  York,  a  violent  anti-Methodist  region,  and  as  he  was 
brought  into  tlie  town  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  the  streets  and  the 
windows  were  filled  with  people,  who  shouted  after  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  pirate.  But  he  says,  in  his  account  of  the  occasion,  "  The 
Lord  made  my  brow  like  brass,  so  that  I  could  look  upon  them  as 
gnisshoppers,  and  pass  through  the  street  as  if  there  had  been  none  in 
it  but  God  and  nie." 

While  waiting  at  York  for  a  chance  of  active  soldiering  Nelson 
was  put  on  his  course  of  training  for  that  new  profession;  but  when  he 
was  ordered  to  parade,  the  corporal  who  was  commanded  to  gird  him 
M'ith  his  military  trappings  trembled  as  if  he  had  the  palsy.  Nelson 
said  he  would  wear  these  things  as  a  cross,  but  would  not  fight,  as  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  conscience,  and  he  would  not  liann  his  con- 
science for  any  man  on  earth.  Whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  he 
was  sure  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  and  so  great  became  the 
terror  of  his  word  among  the  ofticers  and  soldiers  that  they  feared  to 
continue  the  abusive  treatment  which  he  had  at  first  received,  and 
before  long  he  was  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  any  other  soldier, 
which  he  straightway  began  to  use  by  preaching  in  the  streets  and 
fields.  lie  was  at  last  released  by  the  influence  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon, after  having  been  marched  about  the  country  with  his 
regiment  for  about  three  months,  during  which  time  he  had  endured 
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lianiDesa  m  a  good  eoldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Clmsti  tliougli  as  a 
aoldiar  of  His  Majestjj  King  George,  lie  wm  a  most  compicuoua 
fail  are, 
I  Maxfield  also  had  a  taste  of  soldiering  tbe  following  year,  but 

"  Weslej  was  always  on  tlie  watcli,  and  if  any  harm  came  to  his  helpers 
he  was  speedily  making  efforts  in  their  bohalf,  and  tliufi  the  King^B 
urmies  gained  very  little  from  the  Methodist  prcaeheiis.  Tliese  men 
would  not  fightj  but  no  tciTor  could  prevent  tliem  from  i>rcaclyng  and 
praying.  No  wonder  that  Wesley  was  proud  of  such  helpers*  They 
were  men  after  Ids  own  heart ;  so  full  of  the  fear  of  God  that  tliey 
had  no  room  in  them  for  any  other  kind  of  fear. 

Tlie  item  of  legal  expense  is  a  large  one  in  Mr.  Wesley's  aceounta 
for  not  only  did  he  invoke  the  law  for  the  protection  of  himself,  I 
preachers,  and  hia  people,  at  his  own  cost,  but  he  ako  caused  la3*ge  | 
£iims  of  money  to  be  raised  in  the  Societies  to  pay  the  infanious  fines  M 
and  ransoms  which  were  laid  on  the  heads  of   liia  co-kborersj  thus 
giving  tbe  people  a  sense  of  partncj-sliip  in  the  hardfihips  as  well  as  in 
the  ministry  of  the  itinerantSj  and  adding  not  a  little  to  their  dignity  m 
and  power  ■  since  he  tnuet  be  a  very  poor  preacher  indeed  who  could  m 
not  conmiand-  the  attention  of  a  congregation,  when,  for  the  sake 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  tlungs, 
and  was  actually  carrying  his  life  in  his  hands. 
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CHAPTER  X 

*' FIGHTINGS  WITHOUT  AND  FEARS  WSTHIN." 

The  First  Metliodisit  Coiirereiiee.— It  was  in  the  midst 
of  tliese  Btomiy  times,  perhaps  hec^iiiBe  of  them,  that  AVesley  convened  fl 
his  first  Conference  at  the  Old  Foundry,  in  London,  on  the  25th  of" 
Jnnc,  1744,     It  was  simply  a  meeting  of  the  two  Wesleys  with  four 
of    their  friends  from   among    the   English    clergy,   and  fonr    kyfl 
preachers,  who  came  together  at  Mr.  Wesley's  invitation  to  give  hiirx 
their  ad\ice  "  respecting  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  work/^-- 
The  following  is  the  conference  roll ; — • 

Kev,  John  Wesley,  A.M* 

Kev*  Ohakles  Wesley. 

Rev.  John  IIodoes,  Rector  of  Wenvo. 

Rev.  IIenbt  Piers,  Vicar  of  Bexley. 

Rev.  Samuel  Tatlor,  Yicar  of  Qninton- 
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Ber*  J<»BEH  Hmxoir,  a  dargymaii  frcmi  the  Ide  of  Ibxu 
TfiOKAS  ICAznsLD^  Lay  Preacher. 

JoHKBENK^rr,  "  " 

Of  the  four  clerical  members  of  this  SQiall  but  memoiraUe  eenncil 
who  ventured  to  accept  Mr.  Wesley's  invitation,  Hodges  was  a  Welsh 
trunister  who  luul  often  accompanied  the  Weideys  in  their  peaching 
tour  througli  that  priiieipahty.  Piers  was  a  oonirert  and  fdlow-laborer 
of  Chiirles  Wesley.  Taj  lor,  the  Vicar  of  Qninton,  in  Qlonecstorshire^ 
was  himself  a  notahle  eviingelisti  with  some  of  the  oM  Knglfsh  maty 
tyr  blood  iu  liim,  M'ho,  likii  Wesley,  was  aocostomed  to  go  out  into 
tliG  liighM  ays  and  hedges  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  who  also 
bore  Ills  shara  of  persecution.  Meriton  had  been  educfited  in  one  of 
tlie  Unl vers] ties,  and  was  now  a  clergyman  in  the  Isle  of  Ifsn*  The 
hist  years  of  hh  life  eeem  to  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  aocompanying 
tlie  Weslejs  on  their  pre^iching  excursions,  and  in  afifiisting  them  in 
tlie  diapels  they  had  built  Of  the  four  lay  members  of  this  first 
Conference  three  afterward  left  Mr.  Wesley  and  became  ministers  of 
other  Churches ;  Jolm  Downes  being  the  only  one  who  lived  and  died 
a  Methodist. 

The  day  before  the  Conference  commenced  was  a  memorable  one. 
Besides  the  ordinary  preaching  service,  a  love-feajst  was  held  at  the  Old 
Foundry,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to 
tlie  whole  of  the  London  Society,  now  numbering  between  two  and 
three  thousand  members ;  at  which  sacramental  service  five  clergymen 
assisted.  On  the  day  following  the  Conference  was  opened  with 
prayer,  a  sermon  by  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  baptism  of  an  adult, 
who  then  and  there  found  peace  with  God. 

No  mere  dogmatic  questions  were  raised,  but  the  Conference 
confined  its  attention  to  tliese  three  points,  namely:  1.  What  to 
teach.  2.  How  to  teach.  3.  How  to  regulate  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  practice.  **It  is  desired,"  said  these  good  men,  "that  every 
thing  be  considered  as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God;  that 
we  may  meet  with  a  single  eye,  and  as  little  children  who  have  every 
thing  to  leam ;  that  every  point  may  be  examined  from  the  founda- 
tion ;  that  every  person  may  speak  freely  what  is  in  his  heart,  and 
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that  every  question  proposed  may  be  freely  debated,  and  ^  bolted  to 
the  bran.' " 

The  form  of  question,  which  has  ever  since  been  retained  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  because  of  its  manifest  simplicity 
and  directness,  was  here  first  used.  Some  of  these  questions  and 
answers  are  worthy  of  frequent  repetition,  as,  for  instance : — 

Q.  '^  How  far  does  each  agree  to  submit  to  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  rest  ? 

A.  ^'  In  speculative  things  each  can  only  submit  so  far  as  his  judg- 
ment shall  be  convinced ;  in  every  practical  point,  so  far  as  we  can 
without  wounding  our  several  consciences." 

Q.  "  Should  we  be  fearful  of  thoroughly  debating  every  question 
which  may  arise  ? 

A.  "  What  are  we  afraid  of  ?  Of  overturning  our  first  principles  ? 
If  they  are  false,  the  sooner  they  are  overturned  the  better.  If  they 
are  tiiie,  they  will  bear  the  strictest  examination.  Let  us  aU  pray  for 
a  wilh'ngncss  to  receive  liglit  to  know  every  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God." 

Q.  "  How  far  is  it  our  duty  to  obey  the  Bishops  ? 

A.  "In  all  things  indifferent,  and  on  this  ground  of  obeying 
them  we  slioukl  observe  the  canons  as  far  as  we  can  with  a  safe 
conscicMice." 

The  general  answer  to  tlie  question  of  "How  to  preach?"  was: — 

"  1.  To  invite.  2.  To  convince.  3.  To  offer  Christ.  Lastly,  to 
build  up.     And  to  do  this  in  some  measure  in  every  sermon." 

It  wiis  also  agreed  that  lay  ii.-^sistants,  of  which  there  were  now 
about  forty,  were  allowable  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  They  were  to 
expound  every  morning  and  evening ;  to  meet  the  united  bands,  or 
private  societies  within  Societies,  and  the  penitents  once  a  week ;  to 
visit  the  classes  once  a  quarter ;  to  hear  and  decide  all  controversies ; 
to  put  the  disorderly  back  on  trial,  and  to  receive  on  trial  for  the 
bands  of  Society  ;  to  see  that  the  stewards,  the  leaders,  school-masters, 
and  house-keepei's,  faithfully  discharged  their  several  oflices ;  and  to 
meet  the  leaders  and  stewards  weekly,  and  to  examine  their  accounts. 
They  were  to  be  serious;  to  converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with 
women,  taking  no  step  toward  marriage  without  first  acquainting  Mr. 
Wesley  or  his  brother  clergymen,  and  to  do  nothing  "  as  a  gentleman," 
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for  they  Iiad  ^^  no  more  to  do  with  this  character  than  with  that  of  a 
dancing-master." 

They  were  to  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin.  They  were  to  take 
no  money  of  any  one,  and  were  to  contract  no  debts  without  Wesley's 
knowledge ;  they  were  not  to  mend  the  rules,  but  to  keep  them ;  they 
were  to  employ  tlieir  time  as  Wesley  directed,  and  to  keep  journals,  as 
well  for  Wesley's  satisfaction  as  for  their  own  profit 

It  was  agreed,  also,  that  it  was  lawful  for  Methodists  to  bear  arms, 
and  they  might  use  the  law  as  defendants,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
as  plaintiflfe.  They  were  to  meet  the  chifdren  in  every  place,  and 
give  them  suitable  exhortations ;  they  were  to  preach  expressly  and 
strongly  against  Sabbath-breaking,  dram-drinking,  evil  speaking,  un- 
profitable conversation,  lightness,  expensiveness  or  gayety  of  apparel, 
and  against  contracting  debts  without  suflScient  care  to  discharge  them. 
They  were  to  recommend  to  every  Society,  frequently  and  earnestly, 
the  books  of  Wesley  as  being  preferable  to  any  other ;  they  were  also 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  extirpate  smuggling,  and  by  all  means 
to  prove  themselves  loyal  subjects  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  King. 
As  often  as  possible  they  were  to  rise  at  four  o'clock ;  to  spend  two 
or  three  minutes  every  hour  in  earnest  prayer ;  to  observe  strictly  the 
morning  and  evening  hour  of  retirement ;  to  rarely  employ  above  an 
hour  at  a  time  in  conversation  ;  to  use  all  the  means  of  grace ;  to  keep 
watch-nights  once  a  month ;  to  take  a  regular  catalogue  of  the  Societies 
once  a  year ;  to  speak  freely  to  each  other,  and  never  to  part  without 
prayer.  They  were  never  to  preach  more  than  twice  a  day  unless 
on  Sundays  or  extraordinary  occasions ;  to  begin  and  end  the  service 
precisely  at  the  time  appointed ;  to  always  suit  their  subject  to  their 
congregations ;  to  choose  the  plainest  texts  possible,  and  to  beware  of 
allegorizing  and  rambUng  from  their  texts.  They  were  to  avoid 
every  thing  awkward  or  affected,  either  in  phrase,  gesture,  or  pronun- 
ciation ;  to  sing  no  hymns  of  their  own  composing ;  to  choose  hymns 
proper  for  the  congregation ;  not  to  sing  more  than  five  or  six  verses 
at  a  time,  to  suit  the  tune  to  the  nature  of  the  hymns.  After  preach- 
ing, they  were  recommended  to  take  lemonade,  candied  orange  peel, 
or  a  little  soft  warm  ale ;  and  to  avoid  late  suppers,  and  egg  and  wine, 
as  downright  poison. 

Some  of  these  directions  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  those  who  have 
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had  tlic  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  conference  daring  the  recep- 
tion of  ministers  into  the  traveling  connection,     Tlio  "  warra  ale ^'  ands 
**  orange  peel  *'  have,  indeed,  disappeared,  but  the  weightier  matters  olS 
advice  in  doctrine  and  practice  still  stand  in  the  Discipline  which 
governs,  or  is    sii^iposcd    to    govern,    nearly    twenty-five    thonsani 
Methodist  clei^^ 

The  body  of  lay  Methodist  preachers  for  whose  benefit  these 
ulations  were  laid  down  were  good  and  tme  men,  aonndly  conver 
w*ho  believed  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  Lord  Jcsns  Christ,  and  in 
their  indiviJnal  call  to  his  ministry.  In  those  days  there  was  enough 
hardship  in  the  life  of  a  Metliodist  preacher  to  keep  all  common  men 
away ;  nevertheless  there  were  streaks  of  human  nature,  rather  broad 
ones  sometimes,  in  the  character  of  these  heroes,  on  account  of  which 
many  of  them  fell  out  of  the  ranks  after  a  short  period  of  service. 
A  few  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  succeeded  in  attaining  their 
darhng  ambition,  an  ordination  and  a  pariah  in  tlie  Established^ 
Church  ;  others  were  silenced  by  the  pressure  of  prosperity,  others  by 
insufFerable  trials  and  privations;  some  drifted  away  into  the  Moravian 
Church ;  some  found  a  snug  situation  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connec- 
tion along  witli  their  old  friend  Whiteficld  ;  and  others  still,  chafing 
under  tlie  severity  of  the  rules,  and  of  the  almost  military  strictness 
with  which  Mr.  Wesley  enforcetl  them,  quarreled  with  their  great 
leader,  and  set  up  preacliing  for  themselves.  But  their  places  were 
more  than  filled  by  new  recruits,  and  the  great  revival  movement 
progressed  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

^Wesley's  Clmrehmanship,— The  number  of  fricndB  and 
helpers  among  tlie  English  clergy  was  always  very  small,  nor  did  it" 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  tlie  increase  of  the  popular  success  of  the 
Methodist  mo\'ement.  This  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  had  not  yet  been  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  who,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
position,  was  sofuctimes  led  to  look  narrowly  at  the  bars  of  his 
churchly  prison  to  see  if  some  of  them  were  not  loose  in  their  sockets, 
and  80  might  be  removed  to  give  him  egress  when  he  would  go  out, 
and  ingress  when  he  desired  to  be  found  within  ;  for  on  no  account 
would  ho  make  use  of  the  door  of  dissent,  which  would  have  opened 
widely  efiough  to  let  him  out,  but  which  would  be  barixxl  And  bolted 
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igunrt  his  letanu  The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time  ia  indicated  in 
one  of  bia  letters,  in  which  he  says,  **  We  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  that 
Chuch  (aneh  aa  we  allow  the  nibrica  to  be,  bat  not  the  ooatoma  of  the 
eodenaatioal  conrta)  ao  far  aa  we  can  with  a  safe  eonaoience;  and  with 
the  aame  restriction  we  will  obey  the  Bishops,  aa  ezecntors  of  those 
Imws;  bat  their  bare  will,  distinct  from  those  laws,  we  do  not  profess 
to  obey  at  alL  Field  preaching  is  contrary  to  no  law  which  we 
profess  to  obey ;  nor  are  we  dear  that  the  allowing  lay  preachers  is 
contrary  to  any  sach  law.  Bat  if  it  is,  this  is  one  of  the  exempt 
cases:  one  wherein  we  cannot  obey  with  a  safe  conscience." 

The  qnestion,  **  Shall  we  leave  the  Established  Ohorch  t "  contin- 
ually occars  in  the  Minotes  of  his  Annaal  Oonf  erences,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  it  was  constantly  pressed  npon  his  attention  as  a  means  of  relier- 
ing  himself  and  his  friends  from  the  difficalties  of  their  situation. 
Bat  the  oft-repeated  answer  is.  No,  Ifo^  NO  I  given  with  more  or  less 
of  argament  and  explanation,  and  sometimes  with  a  leaning  toward  a 
laiger  liberty.  Thos  at  the  third  day's  session  of  the  Conference 
of  1745  the  qnestion  was  asked : 

^^Is  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent  Chorch  govem- 
ment  most  agreeable  to  reason  ? " 

The  answer  was,  "  A  preacher  preaches  and  forms  an  independent 
congregation ;  he  then  forms  another  and  another  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  first ;  this  obliges  him  to  appoint  deacons,  who  look  on 
the  first  pastor  as  their  common  father ;  and  as  these  congregations 
increase,  and  as  their  deacons  grow  in  years  and  grace,  they  need  other 
snbordinate  deacons,  or  helpers ;  in  respect  of  whom  they  are  called 
presbyters,  or  elders ;  as  their  father  in  the  Lord  may  be  called  the 
bishop,  or  overseer  of  them  all." 

The  next  year  the  famous  work  of  Lord  King,  afterward  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  fell  into  his  hands,  entitled,  '^  An 
Inqniry  into  the  Constitntion,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worsliip  of  the 
Primitive  Chnrch,  that  flourished  Three  Hundred  Years  after  Christ ; 
Faithfully  Collected  out  of  the  extant  "Writings  of  those  Ages." 

King  was  a  Dissenter ;  and  the  chief  object  of  his  learned  work 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters 
within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Chnrch  which  the  Bevolution  of 
1688  waa  supposed  likely  to  accomplish.    The  effect  upon  Wesley's 
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mind  of  this  learned  attack  on  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  England  was  to  demoUsh  the 
fiction  of  an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops  as  a  third  order  of  the 
ministry  ordained  by  Christ  and  descended  from  the  apostles.  After 
reading  it  he  says :  "  In  spite  of  the  vehement  prejudice  of  my  educa- 
tion, I  was  ready  to  believe  that  this  was  a  fair  and  impartial  draught ; 
but  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  (essentially) 
of  one  order,  and  that  originally  every  Christian  congregation  was  a 
Church  independent  of  all  others." 

He  further  expresses  his  modified  views  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1747,  in  which  the  following  questions  and  answers  occur : — 

Q.  Does  a  Church  in  the  New  Testament  alwnys  mean  a  single  congregation  t 

A.  We  believe  it  Hoes.     We  do  not  recollect  any  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  What  instance  or  ground  is  there,  then,  in  the  New  Testament,  for  a 
national  Church? 

A.  We  know  none  at  all.  Wo  apprehend  it  to  be  a  merely  political  insti- 
tution. 

Q.  Are  the  three  orders  of  bisliops,  priests,  and  deacons  plainly  described  in 
the  New  Testament  ? 

A.  We  think  they  are;  and  believe  tlicy  jrencrally  obtained  in  the  Churches 
of  the  apostolic  aj^e. 

Q.  But  arc  you  assured  that  God  designed  the  same  plan  should  obtain  in  all 
Churches,  throughout  all  ages  ? 

A.  We  are  not  assured  of  this  ;  because  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  asserted 
in  Holy  Writ. 

Q.  If  this  plan  were  es<«cntial  to  a  Christian  Church,  what  must  become  of 
all  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches? 

A.  It  would  follow,  that  they  are  no  parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ — a  con- 
sequence full  of  shocking  absurdity. 

Q.  In  what  age  was  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  first  asserted  in  England  ? 

A.  About  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  Till  then  all  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  England  continually  allowed,  and  joined  in,  the  ministrations  of 
those  who  were  not  specially  ordained. 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  numberless  accidental  varieties  in  the  goyemment  of 
various  Churches  ? 

A.  There  must,  in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  as  God  variously  dispenses  his 
gifts  of  nature,  providence,  and  grace,  both  the  offices  thcmselYcs  and  the 
officers  in  each,  ought  to  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  determinate  plan  of  Church  gOTemmett 
appointed  in  Scripture  t 
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A.  Without  donbti  Uecanae  the  wisdom  of  Gk)d  had  a  legard  to  this  i 
-woyTftrietj. 

Q.  Waa  there  any  thought  of  aniforndty  in  the  goyerament  of  all  Chaichea 
•until  the  time  of  Oonatantine  f 

A.  It  it  certain  that  there  waa  not;  and  would  not  haye  been  then  had  men 
-conanlted  the  word  of  Gfod  only. 

Earljr  Methodist  PreachlBSwHooses*  —  The  original 
Methodists  were  not  &8tidions  in  their  arbhitectnral  tastes.  A  laige 
bam  was,  in  their  judgment,  preferable  to  a  small  parlor  or  ohapel;  and 
rather  than  measure  their  labors  by  the  capadly  of  a  fine  church,  they 
preferred  to  address  the  mnltitade  in  the  market-plaoe  or  in  the  fields. 

On  the  7th  of  Hay,  1747,  Mr.  Wesley  paid  his  first  visit  to  Maor 
^Chester,  where  a  few  yotmg  men  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
Society,  rented  a  room,  and  written  a  letter  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Methodist  fraternity.  This  preaching-room  was  in  the  garret  of  a 
throe^tory  house  which  overhung  the  river,  and  whose  ground  fioor 
was  a  joiner's  shop.  The  middle  story  was  occupied  as  a  residence, 
-and  a  part  of  the  garret  was  also  the  home  of  a  poor  woman  who  plied 
her  spinning-wheel  in  one  comer  while  her  husband  worked  his  loom 
in  another.  A  tliird  comer  was  occupied  as  a  bunker  for  coals,  and  in 
the  fourth  the  young  men  held  their  services. 

The  Nottingham  Society  for  many  years  held  its  meetings  in  the 
residence  of  one  of  its  members  named  Matthew  Bagshaw,  which 
place  was  ingeniously  fitted  up  to  serve  this  double  purpose.  The 
largest  room  on  the  first  floor  being  too  small  for  the  congregation,  the 
bed-room  overhead  was  made  to  connect  with  it  by  means  of  a  large 
trapdoor  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  preacher,  mounted  on  a  chair  which 
was  perched  on  a  table,  could  command  his  hearers  above  as  well  as 
below.  But  this  was  elegant  compared  with  some  of  the  regular 
churches  in  Wales,  one  of  which  Mr.  Wesley  mentions  as  not  having 
a  glass  window  belonging  to  it,  but  only  boards  with  holes  bored  here 
and  there,  through  which  the  dim  light  glimmered ;  while  some  of  the 
Irish  sanctuaries  were  even  more  simple,  being  wholly  built  of  mud 
and  straw,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rough  beams  required  to 
support  the  thatch. 

Methodism  Carried  Into  Ireland.— In  the  summer  of 
1746  Thomas  Williams,  one  of  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers,  made 
15 
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his  appearance  in  the  city  of  Dublin^  where,  by  his  pleasing  mannera 
and  good  address,  as  well  as  by  his  sound  doctrine  and  zeal  for  God, 
he  gathered  ii  littlo  Society,  and  then  sent  for  his  chief  to  come  and 
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visit  it,     Wesley  complied  at  his  earliest  convenience,  and  lauded  in 
Dublin  on  Sunday  morning,  August  9th,  of  the  same  year. 
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The  welcome  he  reoeiyed  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
-indnding  even  His  Grace  the  Archbiabop,  led  Mr.  Wesley  to  write : — 

"  For  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  for  coortesy  and  hospitality,  I 
have  never  seen  any  people  like  the  Irish.  Indeed,  all  I  conversed  with 
were  only  English  transplanted  into  another  soil,  and  they  are  much 
mended  by  the  removal,  having  left  all  their  roughness  and  sorliness 
behind  them. 

^  Ai  least  ninety-nine  in  a  hxmdied  of  the  native  Irish  remain  in  the 
nUfpaa  of  their  forefathers.  The  Protestants,  whether  in  Dublin  or 
elaewherB,  am  almost  all  transplanted  from  England.  Nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  who  are  bom  Papists  generally  live  and  die  sneh, 
when  the  Proftestants  can  find  no  better  ways  to  convert  them  than 
penal  kwa  and  acts  of  Parliament 

It  is  proverbially  dangerons  to  form  a  judgment  from  first  appear- 
aneea.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Mr.  Wesley  exceedingly  delighted  in 
Ireland  and  the  Jrish,  an^ong  whom  he  was  always  received  on  his 
ttumerona  visits  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  honor ;  bnt  many  of 
hiapreadisn  had  a  veiy  different  story  to  teU  concerning  their  experi- 
eneee  in  preaehxng  the  Gt)6pel  to  these  ^*  transplanted  English,"  who, 
as  they  discovered,  had  not  left  all  their  '^  roughness  and  surliness  ^' 
behind  them. 

On  Wesley's  return  to  England  his  brother  Charles,  with  Charles 
Perronet,  one  of  Wesley's  clerical  helpers,  took  charge  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  for  whose  use  their  chief  had  secured  a  chapel  in  Marlborough- 
street ;  bnt  in  an  evil  day  the  uncomfortable  John  Cennick,  who  hnd 
now  become  as  weary  of  Whitefield  as  he  formerly  was  of  Wesley, 
and  had  gone  over  to  the  Moravians,  made  his  appearance  in  the  Irish 
capital,  and  by  his  wild  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Papists  brought 
all  the  Methodists  into  disrepute.  ''  The  courtesy  and  natural  sweet- 
ness "  of  the  Irish  temper  had  been  overborne  by  their  zeal  for  the 
Papist  religion,  and  Charles  Wesley  found  that  the  chapel  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  mob,  whose  shillalahs  had  not  spared  the  heads  of 
the  congregation,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no  one  to  be  found  in 
Dublin  who  dared  to  sell  or  rent  the  Methodists  a  place  of  worship. 

But  the  Irish  temper  is  like  Irish  weather,  stormy  and  sunny 
within  the  same  hour.  For  awhile  Charles  Wesley  preached  at  the 
risk   of   his  life  on  Oxmanton  Green;  but  the  wrath  of  the  mob 
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quieklj  cooled  down,  and  in  a  few  weeks  lie  was  able  to  buy  a  house 
and  tit  it  up  for  a  preaeliing  place,  whose  location,  with  alnio&t  Hiber- 
nian aiitiiess,  he  describes  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  as  **  a  house  near 
Dolphin's  Imrn." 

The  results  of  tliis  were  Tastly  important.  Forty-two  times 
Wesley  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  and  spent,  in  his  different  visits,  at 
least  half  a  dozen  yeurs  of  his  laboriuus  life  in  the  Emerald  Isle.     Ire* 
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land  yielded  him  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  coadjutors :  Thomas 
Walsh,  Adam  Clarke,  Henry  Moore,  and  othei-s ;  and  Irish  men  and 
women  were  ordained  by  Providence  to  carry  Methodism  into  almost 
every  quarter  of  tlie  globe. 

For  six  months  Charles  Wesley,  Perronet,  Healey,  and  other 
itinerants,  kept  the  Gospel  trumpet  sounding,  not  only  in  the  streets 
and  hmes,  but  also  amon;2:  the  bogs  and  mount*iins. 

They    made   an   excursion   to   TyrrelFs   Pass,    and   from    among. 
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proverbial  swearers,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  Sabbath-breakers,  formed 
a  Society  of  nearly  one  hundred  persons.  At  Athlone  a  gang  of 
ruffians  knocked  Jonathan  Healey  oS,  his  horse,  beat  him  with  a  club, 
and  were  about  to  murder  him  with  a  knife,  when  a  poor  woman 
from  a  hut  came  to  his  assistance,  and  for  her  interference  was  half 
killed  with  a  blow  from  a  heavy  whip.  The  hedges  were  all  lined 
with  Papists,  but  the  dragoons  came  out,  the  mob  fled,  Healey  was 
rescued,  and  taken  into  the  woman's  cabin,  where  Charles  Wesley 
found  him  in  his  blood,  and  attended  to  his  wounds.  A  crowd  of 
above  two  thousand  having  assembled  in  the  market,  Charles  Wesley 
preached  to  them  from  the  window  of  a  ruined  house  with  good  effect, 
and  then  the  knot  of  brave-hearted  Methodists  marched  to  the  field 
of  battle,  stained  with  Healey's  blood,  and  sang  a  song  of  triumph  and 
of  praise  to  God. 

On  the  return  of  the  elder  Wesley  to  Ireland  in  the  spring  of 
1748  he  found  a  Society  in  Dublin  of  nearly  four  hundred  members. 
A  wide  circuit  had  been  organized,  including  Athlone,  Tullamore, 
Birr,  Aughrim,  Ballymote,  Castlebar,  Sligo,  and  Cooleylough ;  the  last- 
named  being  the  cathedral  town,  only  there  was  no  cathedral  there, 
the  quarterly  meetings  being  held  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr. 
Handy,  an  Irish  Methodist  gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  while  preach- 
ing might  be  done  in  any  convenient  place  under  the  shelter  of  the  sky. 

For  four  or  five  years  the  Dublin  Methodists  worshiped  in  "the 
house  near  Dolphin's  barn,"  till  an  elegant  chapel  was  erected  for 
them  in  Whitefriar-street,  in  the  year  1752. 

SlethodUin  in  Cork. — The  city  of  Cork,  especially  at  that 
day,  was  not  a  very  safe  place  for  a  Methodist  preacher ;  but  when 
John  Wesley  was  planned  the  element  of  fear  was  left  out  of  his 
composition,  and  therefore  he  was  not  afraid  to  invade  that  wild 
Irish  city.  As  he  rode  through  the  town  he  found  that  his  fame  had 
preceded  him,  for  the  people  crowded  to  the  doors  and  windows  of 
their  houses  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  arch-Methodist  as  he  passed. 
Their  evident  temper  was  such  that  he  judged  it  best  not  to  call  such 
a  crowd  together  until  he  had  further  studied  the  situation  ;  so  he  rode 
straight  through  the  city,  and  preached  first  at  the  Protestant  town  of 
Bandon,  and  afterward  at  Blarney,  where  the  ridiculous  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  the  Methodists  believed  that  religion  consisted  in 
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wearing  long  wMskers!  Wliat  the  Metliodlst  women  did  to  be  saved 
they  did  not  undertake  to  explain. 

A  small  Society  had  already  been  formed  in  Cork,  wldch  went  on 
peaceably  enougli  till  tlie  clergy  and  the  town  corporation  started  ii 
persecution  against  them,  A  strolling  ballad-singer,  named  Butler, 
was  engaged  to  lead  the  ant i -Methodist  mob,  and  tliis  despicable  fellow, 
dreBBsd  in  a  parson's  gow^n  and  bands,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a 
collection  of  lampooning  rlipnes  in  the  other,  paraded  the  streets, 
singing  and  peddling  the  most  outrageous  and  ridiculous  slanders 
against  Wesley  and  hia  followers.  The  next  step  was  to  attack  the 
Society  as  they  were  coming  out  of  their  place  of  meeting.  Mad, 
stones,  and  clubs  were  used  against  them  with  genuine  Irish  freedom 
and  vigor,  and  when  some  of  the  wounded  ones  fled  back  into  the 
preaching-house  for  shelter,  two  sherife  of  the  city  came  upon  the 
scene,  turned  them  out  again  into  the  midst  of  their  assailants,  and 
locked  the  doors  of  their  own  chapel  against  theni. 

Butler  and  his  gang  amused  themselves  daily  and  nightly  by  mal- 
treating the  Methodists,  breaking  their  windows,  and  spoiling  their 
goods,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  himself  being  sometimes  a  silent  spec- 
tator, and  refusing  to  interfere  to  preserve  the  peace.  Every  day 
for  a  fortnight  the  mob  gathered  in  fi-ont  of  the  house  of  David  Sulli- 
van, and  threatened  to  pull  it  dovfu,  and  he  at  lengtli  applied  to  the 
Mayor  for  protection. 

'*  It  is  your  own  fault  for  entertaining  those  preachers,"  answered 
the  Mayor;  whereupon  the  mob  set  up  a  loud  huzza,  and  threw  stones 
faster  than  ever. 

"  This  is  fine  usage  under  a  Protestant  government,"  said  Sulli- 
van. "  If  I  had  a  priest  saying  mass  in  my  house  it  would  not  be 
touched." 

The  Mayor  repUed,  **  The  priests  are  tolerated,  but  you  are  not ;  '* 
and  the  crowd,  thus  encouraged,  continued  throwing  stones  till  mid- 
night. 

On  May  31, 1749,  the  day  that  Wesley  parsed  through  Cork,  Butler 
and  his  friends  assembled  at  the  chapel,  and  beat  and  bruised  and  cut 
the  congregation  most  fearfully.  The  rioters  burst  open  the  chapel 
doors ;  tore  up  the  pews,  the  benches,  and  the  floor,  and  burned  them 
in  the  open   street.     Having  demolished  the  chapel,  Butler  and  his 
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gitig  of  ruffians  went  from  etncet  to  street,  and  from  lioitso  to  hoiise, 
abusing,  threatening,  and  maltreating  the  Methodists  at  tlieir  pleasure, 
6ome  of  the  women  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives.  [See  heading 
ai  Chapter  X.]  For  two  montlis  these  horrible  outrages  were  con* 
tinned ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  Weslc  v  w  rites :  "  It  was  not 
for  thofie  who  had  any  regard  either  to  thoir  persons  or  goods  to 
oppose  Mr.  Butler  after  this*  So  the  poor  ]>eople  patiently  suffered 
whatever  he  and  his  mob  were  pleased  to  inflict  upon  them." 

Twenty-eight  presentments  were  made  i^gainst  Butler  and  his 
^TCw  before  the  Gnind  Jury  of  the  Cork  Assises,  but  tliey  were  all 
tlux)wn  out,  while  the  same  jury  made  a  presentment  declaring  tliat 
Charles  W^ley,  and  seven  other  Methodist  iHHiacltcrs  therein  named, 
together  with  Daniel  Sullivan,  were  all  persons  of  ill  fame,  viigalMJiids, 
and  common  disturbers  of  His  Majesty's  peace,  and  onght  to  be  trans- 
ported. Tliis,  of  course,  gave  Butler  greater  license  than  ever.  Hie 
fiendish  pensecutions  had  now  received  u  scmi-ottieial  function,  and 
Mere  carried  on  \ritli  the  greatest  gusto.  The  farce  of  a  trial  of  six 
Irish  Methodist  itinerants  for  vagabondage,  and  disturbing  the  ]K^acc, 
WM  afterward  attempted  at  Cork,  witli  the  infamous  ISutler  as  chief 
^tneiS  against  them,  but  the  jodge  declared  that  il  was  an  insult  to 
the  MQrt  to  bring  such  a  case  and  such  a  witness  before  hiin. 

One  of  the  rabble  died  shortly  afterward,  and  was  buried  in  a 
<!offin  made  of  two  of  the  benches  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
HctJiiMlist  meeting-house;  while  the  notorious  Butler  went  first  to 
Waterford^  where,  in  another  riot,  he  lost  an  arm,  and  then  fled 
to  Dublin,  where  he  dragged  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  misery, 
aiiil  was  actually  saved  from  starving  by  the  charity  of  the  Dublin 
Uiftliodiita. 

Tlie  next  year  Wesley  again  risked  life  and  limb  among  theee 
•eiiii  ii vages  of  Cork,  who  burned  him  in  effigy,  and  broke  the  windows, 
it  well  as  the  beads,  of  quite  a  number  of  his  congregation.  On  this 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  was  a  drunken  clergyman,  who, 
Wcftley  was  preaching  at  Band  on,  got  up  beside  him,  flourished 
Ui  sliiUalah^  and  gave  the  signal  for  an  attack  ;  but  his  reverence  was 
too  dntnk  to  be  an  effective  leader,  and  three  women  of  the  congregar 
tioo  pulled  him  down  and  carried  Inm  off,  leaving  the  preaclicr  to  go 
ji*  unth  his  discourse  in  peace. 
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In  spite  of  the  dangers  which  he  and  his  friends  encoxinterecl 
amoDg  them,  Wesley  still  loved  the  Irish  people,  and  visited  their 
Societies  almost  every  year.  In  his  Journal  he  relates  some  of  his- 
most  striking  experiences  among  them.     For  instance  : — 

At  Aymo,  where  he  wished  to  sleep,  the  woman  who  kept  the  inn 
refused  him  admittance,  and,  moreover,  let  loose  four  dogs  to  worry 
him. 

At  Portarlington  he  had  the  untliankful^task  of  reconciling  the 
differences  of  two  termagant  women,  who  talked  for  three  hours,  and 
grew  warmer  and  warmer,  till  they  were  almost  distracted.  Wesley 
says :  "  I  perceived  there  was  no  remedy  but  prayer ;  so  a  few  of  us 
wrestled  with  God  for  above  two  hours."  The  result  was,  after  three 
hours  of  scolding  and  two  hours  of  praying,  anger  gave  place  to  love, 
and  the  quarrelsome  ladies  fell  upon  e<ncli  other's  neck  and  wept. 

At  Tullamore  many  of  liis  congre<^ation  were  dmnk ;  but  the  bulk 
paid  great  attention.  lie  rebuked  the  Society  for  their  lukewarmness 
and  covetousness  ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  evince  signs  of 
penitence. 

At  Tyrrell's  Pass  he  found  a  great  part  of  the  Society  "  walking  in 
the  light,  and  praising  God  all  the  day  long." 

At  Cooleylough  ho  preached  to  backsliders.  In  the  midst  of  the 
service  at  Athlone  a  man  passed  by  on  a  fine  prancing  horse,  which 
drew  oflE  a  large  part  of  the  congregation.  Wesley  paused,  and  then, 
raising  his  voice,  said,  ''  If  there  are  any  more  of  you  who  think  it  is 
of  more  concern  to  see  a  dancing  hoi-se  than  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  ]>ray  go  after  them."  The  renegades  heard  the  rebuke,  and 
the  majority  at  once  returned. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  Wesley's  visit  to  Rathcorrauck 
there  was  an  Irish  funeral.  An  immense  crowd  of  people  had  assem- 
bled to  do  honor  to  the  dead  ;  a  part  of  the  burial  service  was  read  in 
the  church,  after  which  Wesley  preached  ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  dis- 
course was  ended,  the  customary  Irish  howl  was  given.  Wesley  writes : 
"  It  was  not  a  song,  but  a  dismal,  inarticulate  yell,  set  up  at  the  grave 
by  four  shrill-voiced  women,  who  were  hired  for  that  purpose.  But  I 
saw  not  one  that  shed  a  tear;  for  that,  it  seenis,  was  not  in  their 


In  1752  Wesley  paid  another  visit  to  the  Green  isle,  accompa- 
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nied  bj  Thomas  WaJili,  who  was  possessed  of  the  rare  accompUsh- 
meBt  of  being  able  to  preauh  in  the  Iri&li  langnage.  At  this  time 
steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  Methodist  house  in  Oork^  and  four  years 
bier  Wesley,  after  preaching  in  it,  says  it  was  in  e^ery  way  the  equal 
of  the  Ihibh'n  house^  and  built  for  two  hundred  pounds  leas  money. 

The  first  Irish  Conference  was  held  at  Limerick,  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  August,  1752,  at  which  there  were  ten  preachers  in  attend- 
ince,  and  where  ak  others  were  admitted  \  among  whom  wm  Philip 
Guier,  one  of  a  company  of  German  refugees  c^ed  Palatines,*  which 
had  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballingran  about  forty  years 
befofB«  He  was  the  master  of  the  German  school  at  Ballingraii ;  and 
it  wall  in  his  idiool  that  Philip  Embury  (subsequently  the  founder  of 
Methodism  in  tlie  United  States,  now  a  young  man  thirty-two  years  of 
*ge)  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  By  means  of  Guier,  ako,  the 
devoted  Thomas  Walsh,  of  the  same  age  as  Embury,  had  been  enlight- 
ened and  prepared  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  Plxilip  Guier 
was  made  the  leader  of  the  infant  Society  at  Limerick,  and  now,  in 
1752,  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  local  preacher  among  the  Palatines. 
He  still  kept  his  school,  but  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  preaching. 
The  people  loved  the  man,  and  sent  him  flour,  oatmeal,  bacon,  and 
potatoes,  so  that  Philip,  if  not  rich,  was  not  in  want. 

The  Irish  itinerants  were  to  be  allowed  £8  at  least,  and  if  possible 
£10  a  year  for  clothing;  and  £10  a  year  were  to  be  allowed  for  the 
sopport  of  each  preacher's  wife.  The  preachers  were  to  preach  fre- 
quently and  strongly  on  fasting ;  and  were  to  practice  it  every  Friday, 
health  permitting.  Next  to  luxury  they  were  to  avoid  idleness,  and 
to  spend  one  hour  every  day  in  private  prayer. 

It  18  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  the 
name  of  Philip  Guier  is  as  fresh  in  Ballingran  as  it  ever  was ;  and 
still  the  Papists,  as  well  as  Protestants,  are  accustomed  to  salute  the 
Methodist  minister  as  lie  jogs  along  on  his  circuit  liorsc,  and  say, 
"There  goes  Philip  Guier,  who  drove  the  devil  out  of  Ballingran ! " 


*  Tbe  Palmtinmte,  now  included  in  BaYariEf  was  a  small  section  of  country  governed  bj  n 
**Ooaiit  Palatine,**  a  title  signifying  "  officer  of  the  palace.**  These  pott?  princes  ilate  back  to 
ths  ftfiMoth  centary,  when  the  first  of  their  hereditary  line,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  pal- 
let of  ooe  of  tbe  Oerman  Emperors,  received  the  gift  of  this  little  duchy  from  his  imperial 
atttcr.  Th«  Iriah  Palatines  were  exiles  for  the  sake  of  their  Reformed  faith,  having  fled 
*nm  thrir  aatiTe  eoontry  to  escape  from  Papal  pe'^secution. 
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Wesley  as  a  Di§cipliiiariail. — Perhaps  no  single  utterance 
of  John  Wesley  so  well  serves  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  his  povrer  over 
the  itinerant  preachers,  as  tlie  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters 
to  Edward  Perronet,  in  1750.  He  was  evidently  in  a  disturbed  frame 
of  mind  over  the  action  of  the  Society  at  Cork,  to  which  he  refers; 
for  one  of  the  things  he  especially  hated  w^as  the  idea  of  separation 
from  the  Established  Chnrch,  Edward  Perronet  had  a  brother, 
"Charles.    The  italics  are  Wesley's  own  v — 

**I  have  abundance  of  complaints  to  make,  as  well  as  to  hear.  1 
have  scarce  any  one  on  whom  I  can  depend  when  I  am  a  hundred 
miles  off.  'Tis  well  if  I  do  not  run  away  soon,  and  leave  them  to  cnt 
and  shuffle  for  tliemselves.  Here  [in  Ireland]  is  a  glorious  people ; 
but  O !  where  are  the  shepherds  ?  The  Society  at  Cork  have  fairly 
sent  me  word  that  they  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  erect  them- 
.selves  into  a  Dissenting  congregation.     I  am  weary  of  these  sons  of 
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2eruiah  :  they  are  too  iKird  for  me.  Charles  and  you  behave  as  I  want 
you  to  do ;  but  you  cannot,  or  will  not,  preach  ivfiere  I  desire.  Others 
<MLn  and  will  preach  where  1  desire,  but  tliey  do  not  he/iave,Si&  I  want  _ 
them  to  do.  I  have  a  tine  time  betw^een  the  one  and  the  other.  I  f 
think  both  Charles  and  you  have,  in  the  general,  a  right  sense  of  what 
it  is  to  serve  as  sons  in  the  gospel ;  and  if  all  our  helpers  had  had  the 
same  the  work  of  God  would  have  prospered  better,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  I  have  not  one  preacher  with  me,  and  not  six  in 
England,  whose  wills  are  broken  to  serve  me  thus." 

"  Whose  wills  are  broken  to  serve  me."  Surely  no  ecclesiastical 
superior  ever  expressed  himself  with  more  clearness  and  force. 
Though  not  claiming  now  to  be  a  bie-liopj  John  Wesley  was  an  apt 
scholar  in  the  use  of  the  crosier,  and  it  was  not  long  before  be  alsa 
learned  how  to  handle  the  ecclesiastical  f^word. 
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Wesley's  Monejir  Matters^— An  aoooant'of  Mr.  Wosle/s 

kboiB  and  piodnctioiiB  aa  Editor,  Author,  and  Pnbliaher  will  be  given 

^laewhere,  bat  it  ia  well  to  notice  here  hia  def  enae  of  himself  againat 

the  change  that  he  waa  carrying  on  hia  great  work  with  a  yiew  to 

making  money.    Thia  defense  waa  publiahed  in  1748,  in  reply  to  a 

Teport  which  had  been  oiroolated  that  he  enjoyed  an  income  from  the 

Foundry  Society  alone  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  over  and 

•above  what  he  received  from  the  Societies  at  Bristol,  Eingswood, 

Kewcaaile,  and  other  places.    He  declares  that  the  money  given  by 

tlie  Methodists  never  comes  into  his  hands  at  all,  but  ia  received  and 

^expended  by  the  atewards  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  purchase, 

erection,  and  repair  of  chapels;  and  that  so  far  from  there  being  any 

"Overplua  left  for  himself,  he  had  borrowed  and  contributed  on  hia  own 

account  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  preaching  houaea 

in  London,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle.    Then,  addressing  himself  to  hia 

-clerical  brethren,  he  asks : — 

"  For  what  price  will  you  preach  eighteen  or  nineteen  times  every 
week ;  and  thi^  throughout  the  year?  What  sliall  I  give  you  to  travel 
<evcn  or  eight  hundred  miles,  in  all  weathers,  every  two  or  three 
months?  For  what  salary  will  you  abstain  from  all  other  diversions 
than  the  doing  good  and  the  praising  God  ?  I  am  mistaken  if  you 
would  not  prefer  strangling  to  such  a  life,  even  with  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver.  As  to  gold  and  silver,  I  count  it  dung  and  dross ;  I 
trample  it  under  my  feet ;  I  esteem  it  just  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
1  desire  it  not ;  I  seek  it  not  5  I  only  fear  lest  any  of  it  should  cleave 
to  me,  and  I  should  not  be  able  to  shake  it  off  before  my  spirit  returns 
to  God.  I  will  take  care  (God  being  my  helper)  that  none  of  the 
accursed  thing  shall  l>e  found  in  my  tents  when  the  Lord  calleth  me 
hence.  Hear  ye  this,  all  you  who  have  discovered  the  treasures  which 
I  am  to  leave  behind  rae ;  if  I  leave  behind  me  ten  pounds — above  my 
debts  and  uiy  books,  or  what  may  happen  to  be  due  on  account  of 
them — you  and  all  mankind  bear  witness  against  me,  tliat  I  lived  and 
died  a  thief  and  a  robber." 

Many  years  afterward  Wesley  "became  rich  unawares,"  by  the 
immense  circulation  of  his  books  and  tracts  among  the  ever-increasing 
multitudes  of  his  followers  and  friends ;  but  he  tn  atcd  himself  as  a 
•crvant  of  his  own  establishment,  and  oiilv  allowed  himself  "thirty 
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ponnds  a  year,  and  an  occasional  suit  of  clothes  "  out  of  the  income  of 
his  London  Publishing  House ;  the  rest,  above  his  traveling  expenses,, 
he  gave  away — some  to  the  support  of  his  brother  Charles,  in  addition 
to  his  proper  share  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  hynm  books;, 
some  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  widowed  or  unhappily  married 
sisters;  some  to  help  his  lay  preachers,  who  without  his  aid  could 
have  hardly  kept  soul  and  body  together ;  a  large  amount  to  build  the 
London  school  and  preaching-houses ;  and  the  rest  he  poured  out  in  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  alms  and  benefactions  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
whom  he  met  day  by  day. 

The  Foundry  Bank.— In  1747  Mr.  Wesley  established  a 
kind  of  bank  at  the  Foundry,  which  he  called  a  "  Lending  Society." 
This  institution  commenced  business  on  a  capital  of  fifty  pounds, 
which  Mr.  Wesley  had  begged  among  his  friends  in  London,  and 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  stewards,  who  held  a  meeting  every 
Tuesday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  to  approved  persons 
small  amounts  not  to  exceed  twenty  shillings,  on  condition  that  the 
loan  should  be  repaid  within  three  months.  This  charitable  loan  fund 
soon  became  popular :  the  capital  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  maximum  loan  to  five  pounds;  and  by  its 
means  hundreds  of  honest  poor  people  were  aided  in  times  of  special 
distress,  and  some  who  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin  were  by  this  small 
assistance  saved  from  bankruptcy,  and  placed  again  on  the  road  to- 
fortune. 

ITesley  as  a  Medical  Man.— In  the  year  174r)  Mr.  Wesley 
opened  his  notable  Medical  Dispensary  in  London.  Having  already 
provided  a  loan  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  his  attention  was  now 
called  to  the  fact  that  medicines  were  expensive,  and  doctors  still  more 
expensive,  and  having  himself  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the- 
healing  art,  he  oflEered  his  services,  without  money  or  price,  as  a  curer 
of  the  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  souls  of  people  wlio  were  too  poor  to- 
be  killed  or  cured  in  the  regular  professional  way. 

"For  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years,"  says  lie,  ''I  had  made 
anatomy  and  physic  the  diversion  of  my  leisure  houre,  though  I  never 
properly  studied  them,  unless  for  a  few  inontlis  when  I  was  going  to 
America."  He  now  took  up  the  study  again,  and  having  hired  him 
-nn  apothecary  to  take  charge  of  his  store  of  drugs,  and  an  experienced 
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mrgeon  to  attend  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  biumeflB,  he  gave 
Dotioe  thereof  to  the  Society  at  the  Foundry,  and  in  a  ahort  time  he 
luid  a  medical  ^practice''  of  over  a  hundred  patients  a  month. 

Of  courae  he  was  branded  aa  a  quack  by  the  regular  medical 
profeasiony  but  he  defended  himaelf  by  his  success,  declaring  that 
during  the  first  four  months  he  had  cured  seventy-one  persons  of 
diseases  which  had  long  been  thought  to  be  incurablei  and  that  out  of 
all  his  five  hundred  patients  not  one  had  died  on  his  hands. 

In  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Seeker  in  1747  Mr.  Wesley  thus  defends 
his  irregular  medical  enterprise ;  an  extract  which  medical  readers  will 
^o  well  to  omit,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  disagree  with  its  views : — 

^  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  had  numberless  proofs  that 
r^nlar  physicians  do  exceeding  little  good.  From  a  deep  conviction 
<i  this,  I  have  believed  it  my  duty,  within  these  four  months  last  past, 
to  prescribe  such  medicines  to  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  poor  as  I 
knew  were  proper  for  their  several  disorders.  Within  six  weeks  nine 
in  ten  of  them  who  had  taken  these  medicines  were  remarkably 
altered  for  the  better ;  and  many  were  cured  of  disorders  under  which 
they  had  labored  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years.  Now,  ought  I  to  have 
let  one  of  these  poor  wretches  perish,  because  I  was  not  a  regular 
physician  ?  to  have  said,  *  I  know  what  will  cure  you ;  but  I  am  not  of 

the  college ;   you  must  send  for  Dr. ? '    Before  Dr. had 

come  in  his  chariot,  the  man  might  have  been  in  his  coffin.  And 
when  the  doctor  was  come,  where  was  his  fee  ?  What  I  he  cannot  live 
upon  nothing !  So,  instead  of  an  orderly  cure,  the  patient  dies,  and 
God  requires  his  blood  at  my  hands." 

The  success  of  the  London  dispensary  was  so  great  that  another 
was  opened  at  Bristol,  with  like  favorable  results.  Wesley  then  tried 
his  hand  at  medical  authorship,  and  published  his  book  entitled 
"Primitive  Physic,"  a  work  which  was  received  with  a  storm  of 
abuse  and  ridicule  by  the  medical  profession,  but  which  was  of  no 
small  service  in  its  day. 

Another  ^^  Escape  from  Matrimony."— It  was  during 
this  period  that  Mr.  Wesley  passed  through  another  stormy,  expe- 
rience similar  to  that  in  Savannali,  which  is  set  down  in  his  biography 
as  "  an  escape  from  matrimony."  The  woman  in  question — we  may 
js  well  dismiss  this  bit  of  gossip  at  once — was  Grace  Murray,  a  sailor's 
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iridow,  who,  after  a  striking  conversion,  had  devoted  herself  to  m 
religions  life  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley's  Orphan  House  at  New- 
castle, where  she  occupied  herself  with  teaching,  visiting  the  aick^. 
leading  classes  of  women,  and  malring  occasional  excursions  for  a 
Bimilar  purpose  among  the  Societies  in  the  country  round. 

The  Orphan  House  was  also  a  hospital  for  sick  preachers,  se^  eral 
of  whom  she  nursed,  and  who  were  greatly  charmed  witli  her ;  espe- 
<dally  was  this  true  of  one,  John  Bennett,  whom  she  took  care  of  through, 
a  fever  of  twenly-six  weeks'  duration.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  these  two  pious  people  should  become  exceedingly  fond  of 
one  another!  But  Wesley  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  marriage 
of  his  preachers — ^married  preachers  were  more  expensive,  besides- 
being  much  less  manageable,  than  single  ones;  and  when  that  great 
man  himself  began  to  pay  her  some  attentions  the  widow  was  too- 
good  a  Methodist,  and  too  worldly-wise,  withal,  to  say  any  thing  to 
him  about  her  other  clerical  suitor. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  chroniclers  of  this  delicate  aflEair  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  interest  of  the  great  Methodist  man,  but  this  record 
shall  stand  in  the  interest  of  that  charming  and  talented  Methodist 
woman,  who  must  have  been  possessed  of  remarkable  "gifts  and 
graces,"  otherwise  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  great  and  growing  religious 
body,  the  personal  friend  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and  other  aristocratic- 
persons,  would  not  have  been  willing  to  match  himself  with  a  person, 
of  such  humble  extraction  and  condition. 

John  Bennett  was  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  Derbyshire,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  educated  men  in  the  Methodist  Connection,, 
and  a  marriage  between  him  and  Grace  Murray  would  have  beea 
eminently  proper  if  poverty  and  John  Wesley  had  not  stood  in  the 
way.  But  two  such  stubborn  obstacles  as  these  were  not  to  be  easily 
overcome. 

Bennett  was  so  devoted  to  the  charming  widow  that  she  de- 
clared if  she  were  to  refuse  him  she  believed  he  would  go  mad. 
Madame  Grace,  being  somewhat  experienced  in  such  things,  was,  like- 
any  other  sensible  widow  of  a  matrimonial  turn,  intent  on  securing 
for  herself  the  best  husband  she  could;  and  when  the  General^ 
Bishop — ^Bennett  called  him  "Pope" — of  all  the  Methodists  begjBiitc^ 
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make  love  to  her,  the  sitnation  was  an  exceedingly  inioresting  one^ 
and  withal  very  difficult  to  manage.  If  to  refuse  Bennett  would  driye- 
him  mad,  the  same  treatment  might  maike  the  other  suitor  ^'  mad  "  also. 
Already  the  two  men  had  come  to  hard  words  about  her,  and  she^ 
like  a  careful  woman,  favored  the  addresses  of  each  in  turn. 

At  length,  when  the  matter  had  become  public,  and  was  likely  to- 
do  no  small  damage  among  the  Societies,  Charles  Wesley,  who  was- 
alfio  ^mad"  at  the  idea  of  his  distinguished  brother  marrying  a  womai^ 
of  such  humble  antecedents,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  arranged  a^ 
meeting  between  the  widow  and  John  Bennett,  at  Bristol,  and  would 
not  leave  town  until  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  seen  this  dangerously 
lovely  woman  bound  hard  and  fast  to  Bennett  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony.    This  marriage  occurred  October  3, 1749. 

It  is  painfully  amum'Tig  to  read  the  solemn  accounts  of  this  unsuc- 
cessful courtship  of  John  Wesley  which  appear  in  his  various  biogra- 
phies. Mr.  Tyerman  in  his  admirable  book  takes  up  the  rod  and  lays^ 
it  heavily  upon  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Murray,  at  the  same  time  profferin;; 
a  handkerchief  with  which  to  dry  Mr.  Wesley's  tears.  Under  the- 
heading  of  "Who  was  blamable?"  he  says: — 

"This  episode  in  Wesley's  history  has  been  a  puzzle  to  all  liis- 
biographers.  It  has  never  been  explained.  Mystery  has  enwrapped 
it  Headers  have  been  left  in  doubt  who  were  the  parties  to  be 
blamed.  Now  there  can  be  no  great  diflScnlty  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. John  Wesley  was  a  dupe.  Grace  Murray  was  a  flirt.  John 
Bennett  was  a  cheat.  Charles  Wesley  was  a  sincere,  but  in'itated^ 
impetuous,  and  officious  friend." 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  kind  to  the  memory  of  John  Wesley,, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  summing  up  of  the  facts.  It  is^ 
also  true  that  John  Wesley  was  a  half-way  lover,  halting  between  two- 
opinions,  wanting  the  fVidow  very  much,  but  either  afraid  or  ashame^t 
to  marry  her.  He  was  an  avowed  old  bachelor,  forty-six  years  of  age* 
who  had  already  loved  and  lost  one  woman,  whom  he  might  hav^ 
married  if  he  would ;  or,  rather,  given  her  up  on  the  advice  of  hi* 
Moravian  friends  at  Savannah,  though  when  he  afterward  found  how 
strong  a  hold  tliis  love  had  taken  of  his  heart  he  appears  to  have  dis- 
carded his  officious  friends :  but  then  it  was  too  late. 

His  condition  now  was  greatly  changed.     He  was  no  longer  a  poor 
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oaifisioiiaxy  to  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  thought  to  spend  his  life, 
that  hy  helping  to  save  their  souls  he  might  at  length  succeed  in  sav- 
ing his  own,  but  the  head  of  a  large  and  growing  religious  fratemitj, 
whose  management  often  required  aU  his  patience  and  sagacity,  though 
he  never  for  one  instant  lessened  his  hold  of  the  authority  which  his 
providential  position  gave  him.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  matter,  also, 
he  thought  to  hold  the  affections  of  the  lady  subject  to  his  own  con- 
Temence  and  wiU ;  a  claim  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  set  up,  and 
'which  any  woman  has  a  right  to  deny. 

Grace  Murray  was  a  woman  who  was  seeking  to  make  the  best 
possible  disposal  of  her  hand  and  heart,  and  who  very  much  desired 
to  marry  John  Bennett  if  she  coidd  not  have  John  Wesley.  She  :iad 
Bennett's  ardent  love  and  Wesley's  promise  of  marriage.  After  the 
loss  of  much  valuable  time,  having  now  jeopardized  her  chances  of  a 
union  with  Bennett,  she  began  to  grow  anxious  at  Wesley's  hcsitar 
tion,  and  urged  immediate  marriage.  To  this  he  objected,  because  he 
wished— '* (1)  To  satisfy  John  Bennett;  (2)  to  procure  his  brother's 
<^nsent ;  (3)  to  send  an  account  of  his  reasons  for  marrying  to  all  bis 
preachers  and  Societies,  and  to  desire  their  prayers."  When,  there- 
fore, it  became  evident  that  his  **  brother's  consent "  could  never  be 
obtained,  and  when  all  the  Methodist  Societies  were  in  an  uproar 
about  the  marriage  of  their  leader  with  *'  that  woman  1 "  she  did  the 
best  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  became  Mrs*  Bennett 
without  delay. 

And  now  to  call  Grace  MmTay  "a  flirt"  is  to  blame  her  for  not 
trusting  a  man  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  convenience ; 
to  say  that  John  Bennett  was  "a  cheat"  because  he  married  the 
woman  that  Wesley  wanted  but  dared  not  take,  is  hardly  the  cool,  his- 
toric judgment  which  might  be  looked  for  in  such  an  eminent  au- 
thority as  Tyerman;  and  to  call  this  "a  dishonorable  marriage" 
is  to  arraign  a  large  proportion  of  the  matrimony  of  this  imperfect 
world,  and  thereby  discourage  that  means  of  grace,  of  which  already 
there  is  very  much  too  little. 

marriage  and  Separation.— The  writer  of  this  volume 
fives  place  to  no  man  in  admiration  for  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
arch-Methodist;  but  it  is  painfully  evident  that  courtship  and  mar- 
riage are  among  the  few  subjecte  which  John  Wesley  did  not  tmder- 
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^tand,  and  it  miist  ever  remain  one  of  the  regrets  of  the  lovers  of 
Methodist  history  that  its  chief  est  character  makes  so  poor  a  figure  as 
■a  lover  and  husband.  If  he  had  not  published  to  the  world  his  opin- 
ions in  favor  of  clerical  celibacy  the  world  would  have  been  far  more 
likely  to  allow  his  unhappy  loves  and  his  disastrous  marriage  to  pass 
into  the  realm  of  tilings  forgotten ;  but  now,  like  other  good  men, 
having  in  a  single  instance  set  up  his  own  opinion  against  the 
'divine  appointment,  his  folly  as  well  as  his  wisdom  has  become 
immortaL 

To  the  words,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  he  ventured  to 
add — ^^  except  for  itinerant  preachers."  He  forbade  his  preachers  to 
marry  without  his  consent — a  stretch  of  spiritual  authority  which  even 
his  own  celibate  life  could  hardly  excuse ;  when,  therefore,  he  became 
the  acknowledged  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Grace  Murray  he  actually 
jeoparded  the  existence  of  the  Methodist  Connection.  His  preachers 
noticed  the  grave  inconsistency  of  his  course,  and  the  Methodist  sister- 
hood were  in  an  agony  of  jealous  wrath  at  the  possible  elevation  of 
-one  of  tlicir  common  selves  to  a  seat  on  the  Wesleyan  throne.  They 
might  have  welcomed  ^^a  lady"  whose  rank  and  excellence  could 
tave  given  her  a  just  pre-eniinence ;  but  Wesley's  siugular  ecclesiastical 
position  no  doubt  prevented  bis  gaining  the  hand  of  any  well-bom 
and  well-bred  daughter  of  the  Establishment :  he  would  not  marry  a 
Dissenter  on  any  terms :  and  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  now 
that  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her  set  had  separated  from  them,  there 
were  few  women  to  be  found  who  were  ])er8onally  and  socially  fitted 
to  be  his  wife. 

By  his  own  rule  he  had  made  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  a 
preacher  a  fit  subject  to  be  discussed  by  his  brethren,  therefore  he 
could  not  complain  if  his  own  private  love  affairs  were  the  gossip  of 
the  whole  Connection.  No  doubt  he  felt  wounded  at  the  loss  of  the 
woman  he  had  intended  to  marry,  but  he  had  no  claim  to  the  senti- 
mental condolence  of  his  friends  and  flatterers ;  and  he  proved  that 
his  affections  were  not  dangerously  damaged  by  rushing  into  matri- 
mony some  fourteen  months  afterward  with  the  widow  of  a  London 
merchant  named  Vazel,  or  Yazeille,  a  person  of  no  education,  and 
who,  before  her  marriage  to  the  merchant,  had  been  a  domestic 
•servant. 
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On  Feb.  2,  1751,  Mr.  Wesley  makes  this  entry  in  his  Journal  i^ — 

"  For  many  years  I  remained  single  because  I  believed  I  could  be 
more  useful  in  a  single  than  in  a  married  state.  And  I  praise  God, 
who  enabled  me  so  to  do,  I  now  as  fully  believe  that,  in  my  present 
eircnmstanc^s,  I  might  be  more  useful  in  a  married  state."  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Charles  that  he  was  "resolved  to- 
marry ;  • '  yet  four  days  after,  he  beld  a  meeting  of  the  single  men  of 
the  London  Society,  and  showed  theni  on  how  Tuany  accounts  it  was 
good  for  those  who  had  received  that  gift  from  God  to  remain  "single- 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake ;  unless  where  a  particular  caee- 
might  be  an  ,exception  to  the  geueriU  nde.^' 

Four  days  after  this  remarkable  service,  just  before  he  was  about 
to  start  on  Ills  annual  preaching  tour  to  Newcastle  and  vicinity,  he 
slipped  on  the  ice  while  crossing  London  Bridge,  and  sprained  hia^ 
ankle  (pi ite  severely.  A  surgeon  bound  up  the  leg;  and  with  great 
ditiiculty  liu  proceeded  to  Seven  Dials,  where  he  preached.  He 
attempted  to  pfeaeh  again,  at  the  Fouudrv*  at  night ;  but  hie  sprain 
became  so  painful  tliat  lie  was  obliged  to  relimjuish  his  intention,  and  he 
!it  once  removed  to  Tlireadneedle-street,  where  Mrs.  Viizeille  resided; 
and  here  he  spent  the  next  seven  days,  ^'  partly,"  he  says,  "  in  prayer^  I 
reading,  and  con^versatum^  and  partly  in  writing  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  Lessons  for  Children.^' 

The  accident  occurred  on  Sunday,  February  10.  On  the  Sunday 
following  he  was  "  carried  to  the  Foundry,  and  preached  kneeling/' 
not  being  yet  able  to  stand ;  and  on  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after^  ^ 
cripple  though  he  was,  he  succeeded  in  leading  Mrs.  Vazeille,  a  widow^ 
seven  years  younger  t!ian  himself,  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  On  Mon- 
day (February  18)  he  was  still  unable  to  set  his  foot  to  the  ground. 
On  the  Tuesday  evening  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  he  preached 
kneeling,  and  a  fortnight  after  his  marriage,  being,  as  he  says,  "  tolera- 
bly able  to  ride,  tliougb  not  to  walk,'*  he  set  out  for  Bristol^  leaving 
his  newly  married  wife  beliind  him.  ^ 

It  was  not  long  before  this  hasty  marriage  was  followed  by  lei- 
surely repentance.  The  husband  possessed  in  a  high  degree  almost 
every  other  excellent  qualiHeation  except  such  as  are  essential  to 
happiness  in  the  married  state;  while  the  wife,  of  whom  nobody 
seems  to  have  beard  any  ill    report  till    she    became   Mrs.  Wesley^ 
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was  acensed  of  BaTing  "  an  angry  aad  bitter  spirit,"  Jaokaci 

one  of  Wesley's  biographers,  6aya ;    "  Neither  in  understand!; 
in  edocmtion  was  she  worthy  of  the  eminent  man  to  whom  Bw 
united,  and  her  temper  was  intolerably  bad.     Dnring  the 
of  her  first  husband  she  appears  to  have  enjoyed  every  indnlgeii 
and,  jndging  from  some  of  his  letters  to  her,  which  have  been  pr^ 
served,  he  paid  an  entire  deference  to  her  wilL" 

John  Hampsonj  who  was  one  of  Wesley's  confidential  frlendSj  and 

sometimes  his  traveling  companion,  caUs  it  a  "  preposterous  union,"    ' 

The  wretched  wife  was    made   almost   insane  with    jealousy  on 

account  of  her  husband's  official  relations  with  the  women  who  pr» 

sided  over  hig  orphanages  at   Bristol    and    Newcastle,  and  who  led 

his  classes  of  women  in  the  various  SoeietieB  throughout  the  Hi 

dona ;  some  of  whom  had  been  exceedingly  bad  characters  previoitt 

t<«  tlieir  eonvt^rsion.     For  about  two  year^  8he  traveled  with  him  on  liui 

fateaebrng  touiB,  but^  not  being  rec^ved  with  all  the  honon  wMcb  alie 

tibon^it  due  to  the  wife  of  John  Weatey,  she  retired  from  tbe 

trnveUng  oonneotioii,  and  stayed  at  home  in  London,  nursing  her 

^^fiath   by  brooding  over   her   imaginary  wrongs.    Sometimes  slkp 

"would  make  long  secret  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  watching  her 

liusband's  behavior;    and  becoming,  at  length,  utterly  reckless,  she 

publicly  attacked  his  character  by  publishing  certain  of   his  papers 

^md  letters,  which  were  "  doctored,"  and  others  which  were  forged, 

to  suit  tiiis  infamous  purpose.     She  even  laid  violent  hands  on  iier 

husband,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  physically  a  small,  light 

man,  and  whose  gentleness  and   patience   under  what   he   accepted 

as  his  providential  chastisement  is  a  feeble  and  pitiful  brightening  in 

this  dark  matrimonial  picture. 

The    following    is    an   extract  from  one  of  his   letters  to  this 
virago: — 

'^  It  might  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  you  have  a  husband  who 
knows  your  temper  and  can  bear  with  it ;  who,  after  you  have  tried 
hun  numberless  ways,  laid  to  his  charge  things  that  he  knew  not, 
robbed  him,  betrayed  his  confidence,  revealed  his  secrets,  given  him 
a  thousand  treacherous  wounds,  purposely  aspersed  and  murdered  his 
diaracter,  and  made  it  your  busmeas  so  to  do,  under  the  poor  pretense 
of  vindicating  your  own  character — ^who,  I  say,  after  all  these  provo- 
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cationfi  is  still  willing  to  forgive  yon  all,  to  overlook  what  is  past,  aa  if 
it  had  not  been,  and  to  receive  yon  with  open  arms ;  only  not  while 
yon  have  a  sword  in  your  hand,  with  which  yon  are  continnally  strik- 
ing at  me,  though  yon  cannot  hurt  me.  If,  notwithstanding,  yon  con- 
tinue striking,  what  can  I,  what  can  all  reasonable  men,  think,  but  that 
either  yon  are  utterly  out  of  your  senses,  or  your  eye  is  not  single ; 
that  you  married  me  only  for  my  money ;  that,  being  disappointed, 
you  were  almost  always  out  of  humor ;  and  that  this  laid  you  open  to 
a  thousand  suspicions,  which,  once  ^wakened,  could  sleep  no  more  f 

"  My  dear  Molly,  let  the  time  past  suffice.  As  yet  the  breach  may 
be  repaired.  You  have  wronged  me  much,  but  not  beyond  forgive- 
ness. I  love  you  still,  and  am  as  clear  from  all  other  women  as  the  day 
I  was  bom.  At  length  know  me  and  know  yourself.  Your  enemy  I 
cannot  be ;  but  let  me  be  your  friend.  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse 
me  no  more,  provoke  me  no  more.  Do  not  any  longer  contend  for 
mastery,  for  power,  money,  or  praise.  Be  content  to  be  a  private  in- 
significant person,  known  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no 
more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  wliicli  I  claim  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Leave  nie  to  be  governed  by  God  and  my  own  conscience. 
Then  shall  I  govern  you  with  gentle  sway,  and  show  that  I  do  indeed 
love  you,  even  as  Christ  the  Cluirch." 

l^Tit  it  was  not  Madame  Wesley's  idea  to  be  governed,  even  with  a 
"  gentle  sway,"  and  at  length,  in  1771,  she  separated  fronihiiu,  purpos- 
ing never  to  return.  The  next  year  a  peace  was  patched  n\>  between 
them,  but  it  was  only  of  brief  duration,  and  thereafter  they  dwelt 
apart  till  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1781. 

In  most  respcM'ts  the  groat  leader  of  ^'the  people  eddied  Meth- 
odists "  was  an  excellent  model,  hut  in  all  things  relative  to  love  and 
marriage  even  his  greatest  admirers  can  find  in  his  history  little  else 
to  praise  except  a  forgiving  sj^irit  and  patience  under  torture.  Great 
men  are  sure  to  have  some  weakness  which  in  humbler  lives  might 
pass  unnoticed,  but  which  the  very  l.)rightness  of  their  virtues  throws 
out  into  dark  and  prominent  relief,  and  in  this  want  of  manliness  in 
his  relations  with  women  aj^j^eai-s  the  one  inevit^ible  failing  which 
mars  the  life  and  career  of  John  Wesley. 

In  this  connection  the  inqTiiry  will  naturally  arise:  What  became  of 
Bennett  and  Grace  Murrav  ? 


Charles  Wesley's  Mahruqil 
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Bo  far  as  is  koowu  their  union  was  a  happy  one.     Bennett  broke 
0ff  all  connection  with  Wesley  soon  after  that  event ;  draw  away  somo 
of  the  BoltoD  Society,  and  set  np  a  chapel  for  himself  at  Warbnrton^ 
wh^re,  after  four  or  five  years  of  ministryj  during  which  he  preach 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  he  died  in  great  peace  May  24,  1759,    ] 
tt^ife  survived  him  over  forty  years.     Having  seen  her  children  settled 
in  life,  she  rejoined  the  Methodists  at  Chapel-en-le-Fritb,  had  a  el^i- 
meeting  in  her  house,  kept  a  jonmal  of  her  life  after  the  fashicm  of 
Wesley  and  some  of  his  loving  imitators,  and  on  the  23d  of  February 
18Wy  depilrted  in  triumph,  in  the  eighly-eeyenth  Tear  of  hsr  age. 

Wmn  Hatrlinoiiy.— The  Wedeyan  msfirimosual  cliapt^  tmj 
.•sifeO  be  fitted  here. 

1%e  wife  of  Oharles  Wedey  was  MIbb  Sarah  Gwynne,  dxaf^tAe^ei 

M  Weldi  magistrate,  whose  house,  at  Gkurth,  was  one  of  the  llOBpitable 

liabing  plaoes  of  the  early  itinerant  preacheis,  -and  where,  in  174% 

Hie  younger  Wedey  formed  an  acquaintance  which  in  six  yean  afles^ 

wiffd  resnked  in  marriage. 

n21dffr.dalet.of  April  8,  1749,  Mr.  Wesley  made  ti»  f oBowing 
entry  in  his  Jonmal : — 

^* Saiurday,  8.  I  married  my  brother  and  Sarah  Gwynne.  It 
was  a  solemn  day,  snch  as  became  the  dignity  of  a  Christiaa 
marriage." 

This  union  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one,  though  there  was  a 
considerable  disparity  in  age,  Charles  being  forty,  and  his  bride  only 
twenty-three.  The  change  from  her  father's  mansion  to  a  small 
house  in  Bristol  was  great ;  but  she  loved  her  husband,  and  was  never 
known  to  regret  the  comforts  she  had  left  behind.  Of  her  eight  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  were  bom  after  the  family  removed  to  London, 
five  died  in  infancy,  three  survived  their  parents,  and  by  their  distin- 
guished talent  in  music  added  luster  to  the  name  of  Wesley.  Mrs. 
Charles  Wesley  died  on  December  28,  1822,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six. 
Her  long  life  was  an  unbroken  scene  of  devoted  piety  in  its  loveliest 
forms,  and  her  death  was  calm  and  beautiful. 

Harriase  of  George  l¥hltefield.— While  the  theme  is 
before  us,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  the  other  great 
Methodist  leader,  George  Whitefield. 

When  the  great  preacher  visited  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts. 
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the  wife  of  liis  reverend  friend  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  impressed 
him  deeply  by  her  solid  excellence  and  intelligent  piety,  and  he 
straightway  felt  impressed  that  marriage  was  at  once  his  privilege  and 
duty.  He  had,  no  doubt,  left  behind  him  in  England  the  lady  with 
whom  he  was  as  nearly  in  love  as  he  ever  was  with  any,  and  some  time 
afterward  he  sent  her  a  letter,  written  on  shipboard,  addressed  to 
"  My  dear  Miss  E.,"  in  which  he  gravely  plunges  at  once  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  she  thinks  herself  fit  to  be  his  wife  and  the  mistress 
of  his  Orphan  House  in  Georgia.  He  advises  that  she  consnlt  the 
Lord  and  her  other  friends  about  the  matter;  says  he  much  likes 
"  the  manner  of  Isaac's  marrying  Rebekah ; "  calls  on  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  witness  that  he  desires  to  marry  her  up- 
rightly ;  says  he  thinks  it  his  dnty  to  avoid  "  the  passionate  expres- 
sions which  carnal  courtiers  use ;  *'  and  then  remarks — "  If  you  think 
marriage  will  be  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  your  better  part,  be  so  kind 
afi  to  send  me  a  denial.     I  would  not  be  a  snare  to  you  for  the  world." 

To  the  parents  of  the  lady  he  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  same  relig- 
ious strain,  in  which,  among  other  pious  things,  he  says :  "  You  need 
not  to  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal,  for,  I  bless  God,  if  I  know 
any  thing  of  my  own  heart  I  am  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which 
the  world  calls  l&ve,^^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  wooing  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  failed  of  its  half-hearted  purpose.  The  next  year  he  was  more 
successful,  if  success  it  might  be  called,  in  his  addresses  to  a  widow 
about  ten  years  older  than  himself ^  whom  the  enthusiastic  young 
bridegroom  describes  as  "  neither  rich  iu  fortune  nor  beautiful  as  to  her 
person,'*  but  one  *^  who  has  been  a  housekeeper  for  many  years,"  who 
is  "  a  true  child  of  God,  and  one  who  would  not  attempt  to  hinder  me 
in  his  work  for  the  world.  In  that  respect  I  am  just  the  same  as  be- 
fore marriage,  I  hope  God  will  never  suffer  me  to  say,  'I  have 
married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come,' " 

Sonthey  asserts  that  Whitetield's  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  another  of  his  biographers  coolly  remarks :  *'  He  did  not  inten- 
tionally make  his  wife  unhappy.  lie  always  preserved  great  decency 
and  decorum  in  his  conduct  toward  her.  Her  death  set  his  mind  much 
at  liberty." 

Such  particulars  as  tliese  in  the  l)iogi*aphie8  of  great  men  are  some- 
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tunes  set  forth  with  apologies,  as  if  their  memories  were  too  sacnid  to 
be  handled  with  the  least  approach  to  faniiharitj ;  but  it  is  just  such 
touches  as  these  that  make  their  portraits  tnie  to  life.  Without  Borae- 
thing  of  this  kind  the  latent  hero-worship  in  hninan  nature,  which  is 
only  a  more  subtle  form  of  idolatiy,  would  take  tti^i^e  men  from  out  the 
realm  of  history  and  set  tliem  up  in  the  arcana  uf  the  gods,  where 
they  would  as  effectually  rub  Jehovah  of  his  rightful  glory  as  do  the 
^ceetraJ  shades  of  China,  the  classic  heroes  of  Greece,  or  the  patron 
<&intg  whose  statues  grace  the  ciitlitnlnils  of  papal  Rome. 


TWO  HISTORIC  IRISH  METHODISTS. 

Adam  Clarke^ — Tliis  immortal  man,  so  mighty  in  tlie  Script- 
Tires,  so  lovable  in  his  private  character,  and  so  ardent  withal  in  hia 
love  for,  and  loyalty  to,  the  leader  and  the  principles  of  the  Methodist 
revival,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Moybeg,  in  the  township  of  Coot- 
inaghigg,  in  the  parish  of  Kilclironaghan,  in  the  barony  of  Loughin- 
skialhn,  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  in  the  province  of  Ulfiter^ 
Ireland,  sometime  about  1760,  though,  as  the  parish  clerk  failed  to 
enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  Church,  the  exact  date  of  hig  advent 
IB  unkQown. 
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He  was  a  Scotch-Iriahinan  of  Engliah  deaoent ;  the  Clarkea  having; 
eroesed  over  from  Englaiid  in  the  seventeenth  oentory,  and  settled  in 
the  region  of  CarrickfeipUi  where  the  gieat^;reatf;rand&ther9W 
Chrke,  was  an  estated  gentleman  as  well  as  a  sturdy  Qnaker.  The* 
father,  John  Clarke,  M.A.,  was  intended  for  the  Ohnrch,  but  before 
finishing  his  final  oonne  at  Trinity  Oollegey  DaUin,  he  beoame  so 
charmed  with  a  young  Scotoh  lassie  that  he  forsook  divinity  for  matri- 
mony, and  b^an  life  for  himself  as  a  pariah  sehool-master. 

The  mother  of  Adam  Clarke  was  a  descendant  of  the  Laird  of 
Dowart,  in  the  Hebrides,  the  chief  of  the  dan  of  the  Mac  Leans. 

In  his  yonth  Adam  was  a  stout  lad,  full  of  life,  and  not  over  fond 
of  his  books.  He  delighted  in  the  wild  Lrish  stories  of  ghosts  and 
fairies,  but  for  the  Latin  grammar,  and  more  espedaDy  for  mathe- 
matics, he  had  a  thorough  abhorrence.  His  father  had  a  little  bit  of 
land  which  he  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Virgil  in 
the  Oeorgics ;  and  Adam  and  his  brother  were  employed  alternately 
in  work  on  the  farm  and  helping  one  another  along  in  the  rudiments- 
of  dasdcal  learning,  of  which  their  father  was  a  notable  master.  ,  His 
motlier  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  taught  him  the  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  while  his  father  was  an  Episcopalian,  and 
taught  him  the  Apostles'  Creed — a  mixture  of  doctrine  which  suited 
the  boy  well  enough,  for  he  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind ;  but  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  growing  up  a  dunce  in  other  respects ;  the  only 
studies  to  which  he  would  apply  himself  being  the  English  translation 
of  the  Fables  of  ^sop,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  native  fairy  litera- 
ture of  Ireland,  and  the  arts  of  magic,  which  latter  was  taught  him  by 
a  traveling  tinker  who  had  strayed  into  Cootinaglugg. 

One  day,  after  being  scolded  by  the  master  and  mocked  by  his- 
f ellow-pupils  for  his  slow  progress  in  his  tasks,  he  declares  that  in  his 
agony  of  shame  he  "  felt  as  if  something  had  broken  within  him,"  and, 
seizing  his  book,  he  began  to  study  with  a  sense  of  power  which  was 
quite  a  revelation  to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  became  the 
wonder  of  the  schooL* 

During  the  year  1777  a  Methodist  preacher,  by  the  name  of  John 
Brettel,  began  preaching  in  the  neighborhood,  in  bams,  stables,  school- 
houses,  and-  in  the  open  air,  and  young  Clarke,  now  about  seventeen 

*  "  Life  of  Adam  Clarke,"  page  68. 
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years  old,  was  among  bis  most  attentive  hearere.  His  father  approvi 
I  lie  teachings  of  the  itinerant  as  "  the  genoine  doctrine  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,"  wliile  his  Pi-esbytcriaa  mother,  with  equal  admiration, 
declared,  '*  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers ;  this  is  the  tme, 
imadultcratcd  Christianity ; "  therefore  the  preacher  wajs  made  doubly 
welcome  at  the  school-master's  httle  farm-house,  which  thenceforth 
became  a  "  ministers*  tavern." 

After  an  awakening  and  conviction  of  sin,  which  was  intelligent, 
protracted,  and  tit  the  last  marked  with  great  agonies  of  mind,  Adam 
waB  soundly  converted.  He  was  ah*eady  a  well-learned  lad,  for, 
though  he  had  been  obliged  to  spend  his  days  on  the  farm,  his  nights 
afforded  him  time  for  stiidy  ;  and  now  that  he  had  found  Christ  as  hm 
personal  and  present  Saviour  he  straightway  began  to  show  him  to 
others.  He  woidd  often  toil  from  four  io  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening,  and  then  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  a  Methodist  meeting. 
He  also  began  in  earnest  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  presently  to 
exhort  in  neighboring  villages,  sometimes  making  a  circuit  of  nine  or 
ten  hamlets  on  a  single  Sunday,  He  also  upplied  himself  with  new 
diligence  to  the  study  of  matijeniatic^s,  philosophy,  and  the  languages, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  that  varied  and  extenaive  learning  in 
which  he  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  of  British  scholars. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1782  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  London* 
derry  Circuit  observing  the  promise  of  the  lad^  wrote  to  Mr.  Weslev 
about  him,  and  Wesley  invited  him  over  to  the  Kingswood  8chooh 
On  the  piissage  from  Ireland  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  press-gang, 
and  young  Clarke  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  dj-agged  into  Hk 
Majesty's  navj\  The  oihcer  seii:ed  his  hand  to  feel  if  it  indicated 
hard  work,  but  found  it  too  white  and  soft  for  his  liking,  and  so 
paeeed  him  by  as  unlit  material  of  which  to  make  a  man-of-war^a 
man,  and  Clarke  made  his  way  to  the  Methodist  school. 

At  tins  time  the  Kingswood  School  was  at  its  worst.  In  the 
following  year,  1783,  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  concerning  it;  **It  must 
be  mended  or  ended,  for  no  school  is  better  than  the  present 
school.^'  Poor  Adam,  who  had  arrived  at  Kingswood  with  only 
three  half-pence  in  his  pocket,  found  to  his  dismay  that  his  coming 
had  not  been  expected,  nor  wa^  kb  stay  desired ;  and  eo  far  from 
being  able  to  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction,  he   found  lilmself 
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^*oo  good  a  scholar  alreadj  to  suit  the  «M3iivenieiice  of  bis  tutor,  ^M 
Being  too  poor  to  pay  his  way  he  was  lodgtid  in  a  miserable  little 
-doBet  which  opened  off  the  chapel,  where  his  ecanty  allowance  of 
(bread  and  milk  was  brought  to  him  by  a  servant ;  and,  still  further 
"to  his  torment,  h©  was  compelled  by  the  stewardess  to  anoint  him- 
self all  over  with  sulphur  as  a  safeguard  to  the  institution  against  a 
^certain  cutaneous  disease,  which,  coming  from  that  unknown  region 
-ealied  Ireland,  it  waa  presumed  the  jomig  man  migfht  haye.b^ught 
'<iTer  with  him* 

^iLHd  tiiej  SoQrtdi  people,  tool''  gioeu  .out  pc»or  Adam,  wb^ 
%id  oMbiiad  a  ontide  as  fair  88  a  Uby'^  aD  to  110  piE^  aiid  wi» 
-W88  endiiriBg  ihb  treatnmit  88  patieiilly  88  pberible  tin  ^  great 
IVedBf  Itimaelf  ihonld  come. 

A  pieoe  of  good  fortune,  howoTer,  brightened  those  ndaeidde 
-we^a.  One  day  wliile  digging  in  the  aehooUiOQae  gaidesEi---^^ 
Higr  ^My  of  makh^^  himtetf  useful  in^  rdtutn  tat  tiie  ^eliarily  he*  waa 
feoeiWn^— ^e  tamed  np  a  bright  half -guinea,  with  whiet^  after  ^aiii^ 
-trying  to  And  the  rig^tfol  owner,  he  bought  a  Hebrew  gmnmar, 
4aid  tiiis  hdped  him  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  splendid  Oriental 
learning  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  scholars  of  his  time. 

Ordination  of  Adam  Clarke.— At  length  Mr.. Wesley 
^urived  at  the  school — ^the  prison — the  house  of  torture,  and  having 
^tested  the  quality  of  the  young  Irishman,  he  said  to  him : — 

"Do  you  wish  to  devote  yourself  entirely  to  the  work  of  God?" 

"  I  wish  to  be  and  do  whatever  God  pleases,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Wesley  then  laid  his  hand  on  the  young  man's  head,  and 
•prayed  over  him ;  an  act  which  Clarke  called  his  "  ordination,"  and 
'with  which  he  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  he  never  sought  any  other. 

A  vacanqr  presently  occurring  on  the  Bradford  Circuit,  he  was 
«ent  to  that  work.  He  was  the  youngest  man  in  the  whole  itin- 
-erant  fraternity,  being  now  only  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
of  such  a  youthful  and  ruddy  appearance  that  he  was  generally 
•called  "the  little  boy."  But  it  very  soon  transpired  that  "the 
little  boy "  had  the  making  of  a  great  man.  The  Bradford  Circuit 
was  a  four  weeks'  circuit,  comprising  thirty-three  preaching-places, 
in  as  many  different  towns  and  villages ;  wherefore  the  young  recruit 
^'BB  obliged  to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  time  on  horseback,  and  to- 
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preach  every  day,  each  time  to  a  new  congregation;  an  arrai 
ment  well-suited  to  the  condition  of  the  lad,  who  speedily  acquired 
the  Wesleyan  habit  of  reading  in  the  saddle;  and,  aa  one  sermoD 
would  go  a  long  way,  he  found  ample  time  for  pursuing  his  othei^ 
studies. 

His  success  was  inmiediate  and  brilliantj  and  at  the  next  Confer- 
ence, that  of  1783,  he  was  admitted  to  membership  without  the  cus- 
tomaiy  probation.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  the  Norwich  Circuit, 
on  which  he  preached,  in  about  eleven  months,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  sermons,  besides  exhortations  innumerable;  beginning  every 
day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  regularly  visiting  twenty-two 
towns  and  villages,  through  a  route  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
much  of  which  had  to  be  traveled  on  foot,  with  his  saddle-bags  on 
his  back,  as  there  was  but  one  horse  on  the  circuit  for  four 
preachers,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  them  all. 

His  next  circuit  was  that  of  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  where 
Methodism  now  had  general  sway,  and  where  his  talents  found  a 
befitting  field.  His  popularity  at  once  became  universal;  his  con- 
gregations were  so  cro%vded  that  he  sometimes  had  to  climb  into  the 
chapel  by  a  window,  and  almost  every  week  in  the  year  he  waa 
compelled  to  preach  m  the  open  air  to  crowds  which  no  chapel 
could  accommodate,  where  he  held  them  spell-bound  by  his  wonte 
under  pelting  rains  and  on  deep  snow.  A  general  revival  prevailed 
oti  his  circuit,  and  from  this  time  forward  Adam  Clarke  was  one  o£ 
the  chiefs  of  the  Wesleyan  Connection. 

His  daily  travels  gave  hirn  daily  solitude  for  his  books,  and  his 
daily  preaching  was  an  invigorating  exercise  to  hifi  mind  and  body. 
Wesley  himself  studied  more  than  most  stndente,  and  did  it  on 
horseback.  He  says  that  by  his  rides  he  was  "  as  much  retired  ten 
hours  a  day  as  if  he  were  in  a  wilderness,"  and  thus  few  persons 
spent  so  many  hours  secluded  from  all  company  as  he.  Clarke^ 
admired  and  imitated  him,  and  at  length  mastered  the  Greek,  Latin^ 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  Scriptures^ 
as  well  as  most  of  the  languages  of  Western  Europe.  He  studied 
nearly  every  branch  of  literatui*e  and  of  physical  science,  and  was 
honored  with  membership  in  the  London,  Asiatic,  Geological,  and 
other  learned  societies,  as  well  as  with  highly  honorable  positions 
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onder  the  Governxnenty  and  in  oonneotion  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A  If  arrow  EM»pe«— In  the  life  of  Adam  Clarke,  written  by 
lua  aon,  an  incident  is  related  which  shows  how  nearly  this  great 
biblical  scholar  had  been  lost  to  the  Ohnroh  and  the  world.  In  1788, 
while  trayeling  the  Bradford  Oirenit,  he  chanced  to  find  a  Latin 
wntence  written  on  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  to  which  he  added,  as 
being  in  the  same  vein,  these  lines  of  Yirgil,  changing  the  last  word 
-to  suit  the  wanderings  of  the  preachers  rather  than  those  of  JSneas : — 

*^  Quo  yiaia  trahuntj  retrakuntjuSj  aeqwpmwr.  Per  rarios  ccuub^ 
jp€r  tat diiorimina rerum^  Tendm/us  m"  Oaeium. 

The  next  preacher  who  saw  it,  by  way  of  reproving  the  pride  of 
-the  yoong  scholar,  wrote  nndemeath  these  words : — 

^Did  yon  write  the  above  to  show  ns  that  yon  oonld  write  Latint 
For  shame  I  Do  send  pride  to  hell,  from  whence  it  came.  O  yonng 
man,  improve  yonr  time ;  eternity's  at  hand." 

On  his  next  round  the  ^'little  boy  preacher"  read  and  accepted 
the  reproof  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  vowed  never  te  meddle  with 
Greek  or  Latin  again  as  long  as  he  lived !  A  long  time  afterward, 
coming  upon  a  French  essay  which  pleased  him,  he  translated  it,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  his  Arminian  Magazin^^  and  Wesley,  who 
knew  that  ignorance  and  pride  are  twins,  and  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  drive  out  thoughts  of  self  is  to  keep  the  mind  full  of  sound 
knowled^,  wrote  to  the  young  preacher  accepting  the  piece,  and 
<2harging  him  to  cultivate  his  mind  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  "  not  to  forget  any  thing  he  had  ever  learned." 

Alas !  through  the  counsel  of  an  ignorant,  ambitious,  and  perhaps 
envious  itinerant,  Clarke  had  not  looked  at  his  Greek  and  Latin 
for  nearly  four  years;  but  now  he  saw  nis  error,  and  with  the 
same  teachable  spirit,  but  imder  a  better  instructor,  he  begged  the 
Lord  to  forgive  his  rash  vow,  and  at  once  set  about  tlie  task  of 
recovering  the  knowledge  he  had  nearly  lost. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  wonderfully  successful.  His  deep  devo- 
tion to  learning  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  scliolai*s  and  the 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Scotch 
University  of  Aberdeen,  while  his  warm  Irish  heart,  his  polite  man- 
:oers,  and  his  Christian  temper  made  him  a  universal  favorite  with 
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the  common  people,  who  throughout  the  history  of  Methodism  havtr 
ahown  such  high  admiration  of  real  scholarship  a£  to  diaprove  the- 
slander  which  charges  the  Wesleyan  revival  with  hostility  to  learning. 

The  records  of  its  juioistry  abound  with  the  marvelous  successes 
of  unlearned  men,  whose  want  of  literary  training  was  quite  forgotten 
in  view  of  the  baptism  of  power  which  descended  upon  their  heads 
and  hearts.  In  view  of  such  successes  some,  both  among  the  min- 
istry and  the  laity,  have  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  scholai'ship 
and  piety  did  not  agree  together,  and  the  loud,  empty  tone  in  which 
these  views  have  been  set  forth  have  by  some  superficial  observers^ 
been  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  Methodism  itself.  But,  so  far  from 
being  the  rule,  this  is  only  the  exception.  Methodist  preachers  have- 
made  more  efforts  and  overcome  more  obstacles  to  acquire  sound 
learning  than  any  other  class  of  men  on  earth  of  equal  numbers ;  and 
Methodist  congregations,  though  at  first  chiefly  composed  of  people  to 
whom  ignorance  was  a  sad  necessity,  have  proved  their  appreciation  of 
**  book  learning "  by  adopting  as  their  prime  favorites,  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  platform,  the  most  largely  learned  and  the  most  thor- 
oughly accomplished  ministers  of  the  Connection.  In  the  highest 
circles  as  well  as  the  lowest,  native  genius  and  rougli  common  sense 
are  preferred  to  pretentious  exhibitions  of  the  polish  of  the  schools  ;- 
but  among  the  lowest,  not  less  than  among  the  highest,  as  these  social 
distinctions  go,  ignorance  is  and  always  was  regarded  as  contemptible 
in  those  who  iissumed  to  teach  religion.  Courtly  manners  and 
splendid  powers,  along  with  genuine  Christian  manliood— the  want  of 
w^hich  nothing  can  excuse — so  far  from  putting  the  common  people  of 
Methodism  in  an  unsympathetic  attitude,  always  wann  tlieir  hearts- 
and  call  forth  their  loving  admiration ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  approved  course  of  liberal  teaming  has^ 
been  above  their  comprehension,  and  ahnost  useless  from  their  point 
of  view,  still  the  instinct  of  Methodism  has  upheld  the  academy  and 
the  college,  and  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Methodist  pulpits- 
and  professors'  chairs  have  been  the  children  of  the  poor. 

When  the  school  of  heraldry  shall  make  for  Methodist  preachers  i^ 
coat-of -arras,  it  will  surely  have  a  man  on  horseback  in  its  field ;  bnt^ 
il  the  artist  would  be  true  to  liiatory,  the  itinerant  must  have  an  opexh 
book  before  him  resting  on  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 
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Clarke's  Coitimentary  is  the  chief  foundation  of  M  ne;. 
and  few  scholars  since  the  world  began  have  had  one  broader  or 
deeper.  Certain  recent  criticfl  have  tried  to  superannnate  this  great 
Methodist  classic;  but  it  still  remaina  on  the  effective  list.  Never 
ims  any  other  one  man  achieved  sneh  a  triamph  in  biblical  erpositioii, 
especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  this  great  Irish  Methodist  preacher 
and  scholar.  Unaided  and  alonej  with  the  cares  of  great  societiee- 
pressing  heavily  opon  himj  at  a  time  when  the  materials  for  the- 
study  of  the  Oriental  tongues  were  far  from  perfect,  he  explored 
tih©  mysteries  of  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  tracing- 
iiiem  tlirough  their  translations  into  Arabic,  PerBian,  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  French,  Danish,  etc.;  following  them  through  the  Chaldee  and 
Samaritan  versions,  and,  in  order  to  gather  np  the  fragments  that 
nothing  might  be  lost,  traversing  the  vast  wilderness  of  Talmuds  and 
Targums,  m  well  as  the  cognate  literature  of  all  other  known  reUgions. 

"  In  this  arduous  work,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  had  no  assistants,  not 
even  a  single  week's  help  from  an  amanuensis,  the  help  excepted' 
which  I  received  in  the  chronological  department  from  my  nephew, 
John  Edward  Clarke.  I  have  labored  alone  for  twenty -five  yt-ura 
previously  to  the  work  being  sent  to  press,  and  fifteen  years  have  beei> 
employed  in  bringing  it  through  the  press,  so  that  nearly  forty-five 
years  of  my  life  have  been  so  consumed."  The  first  part  of  his  com* 
mentary  was  published  in  1810,  the  last  in  1825. 

While  preaching  in  London  he  was  called  into  the  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  several  years  its  publi- 
cations  in  the  Oriental  languages  were  largely  xmder  his  direction^ 
His  only  other  liferary  work  of  any  magnitude  was  his  "  Biographical 
Dictionary"  in  six  volumes,  published  in  1802,  by  which  he  maile  his- 
first  fame  as  an  author. 

Adam  Olarke's  Tiews  of  Marriagre.— The  wife  of  Adam^ 
Clarke  was  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  an  admirable  and  accomplished  English 
lady.  The  marriage  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  though  it  was  not 
brought  about  without  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  The  pride  of  the 
parents  was  shocked  at  the  thought  of  their  daughter  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  Methodist  itinerant,  and  Mr.  Wesley,  learning  the  state  of 
the  case,  declared  that  if  his  young  preacher  married  the  girl  without 
the  consent  of  her  friends  he  would  turn  him  out  of  the  Connection^ 
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but  at  length  that  great  man,  becoming  aware  of  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  Miss  Cooke,  made  intercession  with  her  parents  on  Adam's 
behalf,  and  they  were  married  in  the  Wanbridge  Church  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1788,  and  about  a  week  after  sailed  for  his  appointment 
in. the  Norman  Islands. 

Like  the  most  of  his  countrymen,  Clarke  was  a  great  admirer  of 
iine  women,  his  true  gallantry  appearing  on  all  occasions  ;  notably  in 
liis  charming  pen  portrait  of  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  Christian  matron.  His  oft-quoted 
remark  in  defense  of  matrimony,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  even  a  bad  wife,  because  she  was  so  much  better  than  none, 
dhows  how  much  happier  he  was  than  his  great  chief  in  his  mar- 
ried life,  and  how  much  more  natural,  as  well  as  orthodox,  were 
his  views  of  this  first  sacrament,  this  oldest  means  of  grace.  Adam 
Clarke  and  liis  wife  weri3  blessed  with  six  sons  and  six  daughters ; 
three  sons  and  three  daugliters  died  in  childhood,  the  rest,  in  the 
laiignage  of  his  biographer,  being  "  respectably  and  comfortably 
settled  in  life."  Reference  luis  already  been  made  to  the  singular 
appointment  of  ''  Adain  Clarke  and  his  wife  "  to  the  Dublin  Circuit ; 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  that  lady  was  held 
by  Mr.  Wesley. 

Adam  ClarkeN  Tlieolog'y. — How  he  escaped  from  the 
Churchmanship  of  his  father,  or  the  Presbj-terianisni  instilled  into 
him  by  liis  mother,  docs  not  appear  in  his  biography.  The  whole 
family  seem  to  liavc  been  captivated  by  the  first  Methodist  ]>reaclier 
they  ever  heard,  and  it  may  be  that  the  elasticity  of  the  Irish  nature 
will  allow  the  indwelling  of  a  whole  brood  of  dogmatic  theologies  in 
i\  single  Irish  sonl. 

Dr.  Clarke,  with  his  generous  nature,  never  could  have  been 
any  thing  but  an  Arminian.  Free  grace  was  a  doctrinal  necessity  to 
him  :  no  predestination  could  stand  in  the  way  of  any  poor  sinner 
who  wanted  to  be  good  and  go  to  glory.  According  to  his  hospita- 
ble ideas,  the  front  door  of  heaven  stood  wide  open  djiy  and  night, 
and  he  was  almost  ready  to  believe  there  was  a  side  door,  or  a  back 
door,  also,  by  which  the  animal  creation  might  enter.  And  in  tliis 
latter  view  he  held  with  John  Wesley,  who  regarded  it  as  higldy 
probable,  from  the  \nsions  of   the  future  world    seen  and  recorded 
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bj  Seriptnre  writen^  that  the  redemption  of  Ohriit  extended  to  the 
whole  eveition,  which^i  Paul  dedarea,  had  groaned  and  travailed 
in  pain  together,  awaiting  thia  yery  event  There  are  to  be  new 
lieavena  and  a  new  earth,  and  Wedey,  Clarke,  and  other  equally  wiae 
-and  liberal  doctors  of  theology,  do  not  aee  why  there  ahoold  not 
he  on  that  new  earth,  made  of  the  old  one,  repreeentatiyeB  of  the 
minimal  kingdom,  at  least  all  that  are  capable  of  domestication,  with 
powers  and  dispositions  as  much  improved  in  proportion  as  will  be 
"the  powers  and  dispositions  of  hnman  beings. 

There  was  one  difficolt  point  in  the  orthodox  creed  which  Dr. 
-Olarice  ventured  to  dispute,  and  for  which  he  was  severely  taken 
to  task  by  Bichard  Watson;  namely.  The  Eternal  Sonship  of  the  Son 
-of  Oed.  To  the  mind  of  the  great  Irish  divine  the  words  ^'Father" 
and  ''Son"  necessarily  carried  with  them  the  idea  of  a  difierenoe  of 
age,  which  opinion  it  is  the  especial  mission  of  ''the  eternal  Son- 
ship"  to  deny.  His  notion,  also,  that  the  creature  which  temjyted 
onr  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden  was  not  a  serpent  at  all, 
bat  something  of  a  hnmanish  shape — a  monkey  or  a  baboon,  per- 
haps— ^was  received  with  small  respect ;  for  the  gorilla,  which,  from 
his  looks,  might  easily  be  the  devil,  had  not  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  had  the  theory  been  much  mooted  that  through  this  class  of  ani- 
mals the  rise  and  not  the  fall  of  the  human  race  had  been  secured. 

The  commentary  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley are  the  Methodist  writings  which  have  had  the  widest  use  out- 
side of  the  Methodist  Connection.  The  skill,  the  care,  and  the 
catholicity  of  the  one  has  given  it  place  among  the  best  products 
of  Christian  scholarship,  while  the  deep  souMniowledge  and  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  other  has  been  so  widely  felt  and  so 
highly  prized,  that  now  Charles  Wesley  belongs  not  only  to  the 
Methodists,  but  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 

In  1795,  Mid  again  in  1805,  Mr.  Wesley  conferred  on  Dr.  Clarke 
the  highest  honor  then  within  the  reach  of  the  itinerants,  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  London  Circuit,  whose  center  was  the  Methodist 
cathedral — ^the  City  Road  Chapel.  Three  times  was  he  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  at  length, 
having  won  imperishable  renown  for  himself,  and  worthily  main- 
tained the  Wesleyan  succession  as  a  Christian  scholar  and  author, 
17 
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lie  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  literary  labors,  retired  to  a.amal} 
estate  called  Hajden  Hall,  at  Bayswater,  then  a  Middlesex  village^ 
now  a  part  of  London,  where,  after  nine  invalid  years,  he  departed 
this  life  on  the  26th  of  August,  1832,  at  about  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

Crideon  Onseley.— The  annals  of  Irish  Methodigm  afford  no 
more  characteristic  and  delightful  study  than  that  of  the  career  of 
Gideon  Ouseley.  Adam  Clarke  is  far  more  famous,  but  he  left  old 
Ireland  in  his  youth  to  become  an  Englishman  for  the  rest  of  his 
life;  but  Ouseley  was  a  true  son  of  Erin,  to  the  manor  bom  and 
bred,  and  in  all  respects,  from  first  to  last,  an  ideal  Irish  Methodist 
preacher. 

His  father  was  a  comfortable  farmer  in  the  village  of  Dunmore^ 
iu  the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  a  man  who 
pretended  to  despise  religion  on  account  of  the  dissolute  lives  of 
some  of  its  priests  'and  ministers,  but  who,  nevertheless,  determined 
to  bring  up  his  son  Gideon  for  a  parson,  because  that  was  a  profit- 
able trade.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  godly  woman,  who  taught 
lier  children  out  of  the  Bible,  and  such  other  good  books  as  Til- 
lotson's  "  Sermons,"  and  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts : "  rather  heavy 
material,  these  lust,  for  an  Irishman  in  his  childhood,  but  Gideon 
throve  well  on  this  course  of  training,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible  always 
stood  first  on  the  list. 

When  he  was  a  well-grown  lad  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  old-time  country  school-masters,  to  be  fitted  for  that  literary 
Mecca  of  the  Irish  youth,  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  but  before  he  was 
ready  to  enter  his  father  fell  heir  to  a  fine  farm  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Roscommon,  which  led  him  to  change  his  views  for  his  aon 
Gideon,  whom  he  now  thoiiglit  had  a  superior  opening  as  a  farmer. 

While  yet  a  boy  Gideon  married,  and  with  his  girlish  bride  set  up 
housekeeping  on  a  small  estate  given  tlieni  by  her  father.  He  was  a 
lively  lad,  of  a  powerful  frame,  a  leader  in  muscular  sports,  a  dashing 
liorseman,  a  prime  favorite  at  fairs,  hurling  matches,  horse-races,  wakes 
and  weddings,  full  of  wit,  free  with  his  money  in  gift  or  wager,  and 
able  to  carry  off  his  full  share  of  punch  from  a  drinking  bout  without 
becoming  unsteady  in  the  legs:  a  list  of  accomplishments  which  soou 
brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  little  fortune,  and  compelled  him  to 
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Tetnm  to  Diminore,  where,  in  a  drunken  row,  he  was  Bhot  iu  the  face 
and  neck,  by  which  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Upon  this  he  resolved 
to  live  a  better  life,  but  all  his  resolutions  failed,  and  at  length  even 
his  faitbfnl  wife  despaired  of  his  reform. 


A    UUAliHiDK   SKRMON    IN   THE    SAllDLE. 


Sottii^time  about  the  year  1788,  when  Onseley  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age — ^lie  having  been  bom  in  1702 — a  dctacliinent  of  the 
Fonrtli   Insh    I>t':i;;tioiisi   wag  stationed  at  Duniuore.     Among  them 
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were  several  Methodists,  who  liired  a  large  room  at  the  village  ma 
where  they  set  up  a  series  of  open  meetings  that  at  once  became  a 
wonder  among  the  people ;  especially  the  singing  of  hymns,  the  pray- 
ing without  a  hook,  and  the  talk  that  sounded  like  pre^iching,  by  men 
who  did  not  claim  to  be  priests  or  ministers,  and  had  no  sign  of  a  man* 
u script  before  them, 

**  There  must  be  some  trick  about  it,'*  said  Onseley,  and  refused 
to  visit  the  meetings ;  but  at  last  he  determined  to  examine  into  it 
The  result  was  that  he  discovered  more  than  he  had  dreamed  of, 
for  lie  found  out  from  the  Methodists  that  he  was  a  lost  sinner,  whose 
only  hope  of  salvation  was  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
his  conviction  of  sin  became  intense,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  old  nature,  which  was  mightily  strong  in  liira,  he  one  day 
fell  down  on  his  knees,  alone  in  his  house,  and  cried,  ^'O  God,  I  will 
submit  1 "-  upon  which  these  words  of  Scripture  came  to  his  mind : 
**  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness,  .  .  .  and 
doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive," 
Tliis  comforted  him  greatly,  and  he  at  once  began  to  break  oflE  his 
Bins  by  righteousness,  but  it  was  some  time  before  !ie  found  peace  in 
believing. 

The  poor  opinion  of  ministers  and  Churches  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  father  now  arose  to  trouble  him.  In  Rome  and  her  Church 
he  had  no  faith  whatever ;  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  he  regarded  as  cubs  of  the  same  wolf ;  and  m  for  the  Meth- 
odists, they  were  a  new  people  who  might  be  of  a  somewhat  better 
sort,  but  he  did  not  like  to  risk  himself  so  fur  as  to  become  a  member 
of  "  Society ;"  though,  feeling  lonesome  as  he  trudged  on  by  himself 
toward  the  kingdom  of  Heavea,  he  occasionally  ventured  to  attend 
the  Ifctliodist  class. 

Oiiiielej'^i  Coiiveraioiij  tvfter  long  and  deep  conviction 
and  many  fruitless  efforts  to  save  himself,  occurred  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  May,  in  the  year  1791.  It  was  a  thorough  and  radical  transfor- 
mation from  darkness  to  light;  a  clear  and  distinct  witness  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  pardon  of  his  sins  and  Ms  acceptance  with  God.  He 
never  wearied  of  teUing  about  "  that  Sunday,*'  and  how,  when  the 
blessing  came,  he  was  able  to  cry  out :  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  ray  Spirit  doth  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour/' 
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It  was  a  inightj  and  glorionB  converaion,  and  he  dedared  it  with 
all  his  heart,  wlicrenpon  his  old  companions,  hearing  that  Onseley  had 
joined  the  Methodists,  made  snre  that  tlie  man  must  be  going  mad. 
Again  and  again  tlio  iIoods.>of  grace  broke  over  him,  filling  him  with 
onspeakable  joy,  and  great  hungering  after  more  righteousness ;  and 
after  fasting  and  praying  for  "  a  clean  heart,''  as  Ids  brethren  taught  liim 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  he  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of 
sanctification,  and  of  ''the  peace  of  Qod  which  i)a8seth  all  under- 
standing." 

His  was  just  the  transparent,  jubilant,  full-orbed  nature  for  grace 
to  do  its  grandest  work  upon— even  the  grace  of  Otod  does  not  make 
great  Ohristians  out  of  little  souls — and  straightway,  in  the  fullness  of 
salvation  promised  in  the  word  of  God  and  preached  by  the  old-time 
Methodists,  he  began  to  publish  how  great  things  the  Lord  had  done 
for  him  and  in  him.  His  deistical  father  regarded  all  this  as  only  a 
part  of  the  vagaries  naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  mind,  but  his 
wife,  though  for  a  time  she  was  actually  alarmed  at  his  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  religious  joy,  came  at  length  to  understand  the  mys- 
tery, and  accepted  his  Saviour  as  her  own. 

His  Call  to  the  Ministry,  of  which  he  gives  this  account, 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest  of  his  religious  experience  : — 

"  The  voice  said,  *  Gideon,  go  and  preach  the  Gospel.' 

" '  How  can  I  go  ? '  says  I.  *  O  Lord  God,  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am 
a  child." 

" '  Do  you  not  know  the  disease  ? ' 

"  *  O,  yes,  Lord,  I  do ! '  says  I. 

"  *  And  do  you  not  know  the  cure  ? ' 

"  *  Indeed  I  do,  glory  be  to  thy  holy  name ! '  says  I. 

"  *  Go,  then,  and  tell  thera  these  two  things,  the  disease  and  the 
cure.     All  the  rest  is  nothing  but  talk.' 

"  And  110  here  I  am,  these  forty  years  just  telling  of  the  disease 
and  the  cure."* 

Onseley's  Ministry  among^  the  Irish  Peasants.— 

Although   the    Ouseleys   were   of   the   higher   class   of   Irish,    who 

speak  better  English  than  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  Gideon 

had  somehow  learned  the  old  Irish  tongue,  and  when  he  began  to 

•  Artuur*9  "  Life  of  Ouselej." 
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preach  in  it  to  the  peasants  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  especially 
in  the  grave-yards  at  funerals,  they  listened  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  cnrate  of  his  parish,  who  was  not  yery  well  spoken  of  for  sound 
morals,  let  alone  theology,  once  preadied  a  hot  sermon  against  tlie 
Methodists,  and  Ouseley  stood  up  in  his  pew  after  it  was  over  and 
answered  him  out  of  the  Scripture,  for  which  offense  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  Church  he  was  near  being  sent  to  prison :  the  high 
respectability  of  his  family  alone  saving  liim  that  disgrace,  and  his 
father,  who  had  manifested  little  concern  about  his  son  when  he 
would  come  home  drunk  from  a  fair  or  a  fight,  now  set  vigorously  to 
work  to  reform  him  of  his  Methodism.  He  threatened  to  disown  him 
if  he  did  not  give  up  preaching ;  but  his  good  wife  stood  by  him,  and 
chose  with  him  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  rather  than  be  false  to 
the  call  of  the  Lord :  thus  the  farming  ceased  and  the  preaching 
went  on. 

It  was  his  habit  to  attend  the  wakes  and  "  berrins  "  (buryings)  in 
all  the  country  round,  wliicli  in  tliose  days  were  almost  always  the 
most  liilarious  revels  that  the  wild  Irish  nature  and  strong  Irish  whisky 
could  produce.  Every  one  was  expected  to  do  his  best  to  make  the 
occasion  as  lively  as  possible,  by  way  of  favor  to  the  living  and  compli- 
ment to  the  dead,  and  when  the  licpor  was  over-plentiful,  and  the 
grief  was  over  strong,  the  wake  wiis  in  danger  of  ending  in  a  fight. 
In  the  midst  of  these  mortuary  carousals  Ouseley  would  come  in,  and 
with  the  utmost  friendliness,  and  that  courtesy  which  is  the  birthright 
of  every  genuine  son  of  Erin,  lie  would  manage  somehow  or  other  to 
turn  the  revel  into  a  very  effective  religious  service. 

On  one  occasion  a  crowd  of  people  were  kneeling  around  a  grave 
where  the  priest  was  droning  the  mass  for  the  dead,  in  Celtic  Latin, 
when  a  stranger  rode  up  and  joined  the  mourners.  As  the  priest 
went  on  with  his  reading  in  a  tongue  of  which  the  poor  peasants  could 
not  understand  a  single  word,  the  stranger  caught  up  passage  after  pas- 
sage, especially  such  as  contained  Scripture  allusions,  and  translated 
them  into  Irish ;  saying  to  the  people,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  affection :  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "     "  Listen  to  that  now  1 " 

The  people  were  completely  melted,  and  the  priest  was  over- 
whelmed with  amazement.  After  the  mass  was  over  Ouseley  gave 
them  a  little  exhortation,  pi^inted  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  faith 
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cf  whom  they  might  one  day  die  in  peace  and  go  to  heaven,  and  then 

momited  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

"Who    IB    it,   Father  ?"  asked  the  mourners,  as   he  waa 

departing, 
H        **  I  don't  know  at  all,"  said  the  priest ;   "  I  think  he  mnBt  be  an 

Jingel,  for  sure  no  mortal  man  conld  do  the  likes  o'  that." 

Years  afterward  the  preacher  met  a  man  who  reminded  him  of  the 

«cene,  saying : — 
H        '*  Don't  ye  remimber  the  berrin',  an*  ye  explainin'  to  us  the  mass 
H  that  the  praste  was  radin'  ?  '- 
^^^^  **  I  do,"  said  Onseley. 


"  Te  tould  us  that  day  how  to  find  the  Lord ;  and,  blessed  be  hia 
howly  namel  IVe  had  him  in  me  beart  iver  since." 

In  1T97,  the  year  before  the  Irish  Rebellion,  Ouseley,  under  a  clear 
impression  of  a  divine  callj  removed  to  Ballymote  in  the  Coimty  of 
Sligo,  and  commenced  a  tour  of  evangelistic  labor  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  soon  honored  with  a  place  in  the  Black  Hole  of  the  Sligo 
barracks  for  "  disturbing  the  peace  by  preaching."  At  the  same  time 
the  minister  of  tlic  IrisL  Presbyterian  Church,  the  most  correct  of  all 
the  **  I'egular  Christians "  in  that  island,  was  accustomed  to  perform 
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the  semcc  of  Ms  parish  Ob  arch  on  a  Simdaj  morning  with  a  surplice 
over  his  shooting-jacket,  and  then  spend  the  afternoon  in  hunting ; 
and  no  one  made  any  complaint. 

Many  a  poor  '*  rebel "  in  the  Rebellion  of  '98  did  Ouseley  visit  in 
prison,  and  help  to  prepare  for  death;  and  in  order  to  be,  like  his 
Master,  no  respecter  of  persons^  he  studied  the  Missal  and  Gate- 
cliism  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  tlie  theology  of  the  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  and  Metliodists,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  all  clafises  of  sinners,  for  whom  there  is  only  one  way  to 
be  saved.  In  those  days  of  horror  and  blood  he  was  often  arrested, 
both  by  the  scouts  of  the  Government  and  the  rebels,  but  he  always 
preached  his  way  out  of  their  clutches,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
nothing  less  or  more  than  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  next  Wesleyan  Conference  after  the  Irish  Rebellion 
Dr.  Coke  proposed  his  plan  for  a  mission  among  the  Irish-speaking 
people  of  that  country,  and  on  the  nomination  of  William  Hamilton, 
who  had  superintended  the  Sligo  Circuit,  Gideon  Ouseley  wajs 
appointed  to  the  work,  along  with  James  M'Quigg  and  Charles 
Graham,     He  was  then  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

A  8aered  Lang'Oa^e. — It  was  firmly  believed  by  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  these  three  men  were  sent,  that  the  devil  could 
not  speak  the  Irish  language,  and  when  these  three  singular  beings 
suddenly  appeared  on  horseback  at  a  fair,  or  a  wake,  or  a  festival 
of  some  local  patron  saint,  and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Irish 
tongue,  the  simple  peasants  accepted  their  words  as  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  and  sometimes  would  acttially  fall  down  before  them  in 
adoration,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick 
or  the  Virgin.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  often  assaulted  by  men 
who  claimed  to  be  '*  respectable,"  and  who  would  now  and  then  raise 
a  mob  of  those  same  peasants  against  them. 

One  day  a  handful  of  mud  was  thrown  into  Ouseley^s  face  while  he 
was  preaching. 

"  Did  I  deserve  that,  boys  ? "  he  asked  of  the  crowd. 

"Indade  ye  didn't,''  answered  they;  and  when  the  ruffian  at- 
tempted to  repeat  the  insult  they  fell  to  beating  him  "  fit  to  knock 
a  score  of  devils  out  of  him ;"  so  volatile  are  the  spirits  of  the  people 
of  that  land. 
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A  Saddle  itor  a  PalpU.— The  fame  of  t!io  Irish  pi-oachers 
flew  like  wild-fire  all  over  tlje  country,  God  was  in  the  word^  and 
einnars  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion  wero  stricken  right  and  left. 
They  "  stormed  the  little  towns  as  they  rode  along,"  not  stopping  to 
dismonBt  and  look  for  a  pulpit,  hut  prBacliing  and  praying  in  their 
Baddies;  thus  "riding  their  circuits"  more  litcraliy  tlian  ever  was 
done  before-  Market  days  were  iiarvest  days  for  them.  They  woaM 
ride  into  tlie  midst  of  the  crowd,  start  a  Methodist  hymn  set  to  some 
well-known  Irish  air,  or  break  out  into  an  Irish  exhortation  at  the  top 
of  tlieir  voices :  and,  be  it  known,  tlie  top  of  a  voice  like  Onseley's 
was  something  to  remember;  ringing  out  high  and  clear  above  the 
rumble  of  carts  and  the  noisea  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  full 
often  rising  in  stentorian  eliouts  to  assert  itself  above  the  din  when 
some  crowd  of  bigots  or  besotted  rnffians  would  try  to  howl  him  down* 

There  M*as  no  lack  of  audiences;  the  great  question  was  how  to 
control  them,  Onseley  was  as  full  of  Irish  wit  as  he  was  of  Meth- 
odist religion,  and  he  had  plenty  of  use  for  both.  With  a  cath- 
olicity of  spirit  and  manner  which  was  so  successfully  imitated  by 
the  great  American  Evangelist  in  his  recent  revival  campaign  in 
Dublinj  this  Irish  missionary  was  ready  to  prcacli  the  Gospel  to 
Protestants  and  Papists  ahke,  and  from  first  to  last  through  his  forty 
years*  career  great  numbers  of  sinners  of  both  of  these  clafisea  were 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  had  the  sense  to 
remember  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  at  the  bottom  of  the 
papal  mummeries;  for  names  he  did  not  care  a  pin;  therefore  he 
would  talk  to  a  crowd  of  Romanists  about  the  blessed  Virgin  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  then  wind  up  with  a  stirring  appeal  based  on 
some  of  the  words  of  "  her  Son."  He  was  once  set  upon  by  a  crowd 
of  the  peasantry  full  of  zeal  for  "  Howly  Rome,"  when  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : — 

"Clare  out  o'  tliis!  We  don't  want  ony  Methodis  prachin'  in 
these  parts." 

"  See  here,  my  dears ;  just  listen  a  bit,  and  I'll  tell  ye  something 
that  will  please  ye." 

"  We  wont  be  plased  wid  ony  thing  from  the  likes  o'  youP 

"  Try  me  and  see.  I  want  to  talk  to  ye  about  her  ye  love :  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord." 
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^  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  the  Howly  Modiert " 

OuBeiejj  aeiidng  hia  advantage,  b^gan  to  tell  them  a  stoiy  of  a 
wedding  to  which  the  blessed  Yirgin  and  her  Son  were  invited;  and 
how  she  induced  Him  to  work  a  miracle  for  them  hj  taming  water 
into  wine.  He  came  presently  to  her  instrootion  to  the  servants, 
^^  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it  f  from  which  text,  with  this 
introduction,  he  was  permitted  to  preach  them  a  rousing  Gospel 
sermon. 

At  other  times  he  would  assault  their  blind  superstitions  with  the 
most  unanswerable  alignments,  as  thus : — 

One  day  a  gang  of  furious  Uaokguards  attacked  Ids  congregatum 
«Dd  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  Ids  friends, 
who  strove  to  protect  their  preacher  by  keeping  a  solid  circle  roxmd 
him.    Ouseley  stopped  at  once,  and  said : — 

^^  Make  way  for  these  gentlemen.  I  have  important  business  with 
them." 

Every  body  was  surprised  at  this,  none  more  so  than  the  gang  of 
roughs  themselves.  Then,  turning  to  the  men  who  had  come  to  ^^bate 
the  life  out  of  him,"  he  said : — 

"  My  friends,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  priest  of  this  parish  !  " 

"We  are." 

"  Will  you  take  a  message  to  him  for  me  ? " 

"We  will.    What  is  it?" 

"  I  want  to  have  him  tell  me  if  he  can  make  a  fly ;  not  a  fishing 
fly,  ye  understand,  but  one  of  them  little  biting,  buzzing  fellows,  like 
that  one  sittin'  on  the  neck  of  my  horse.  Can  he  make  a  fly  out  of  a 
bit  of  day?" 

"  Shure  what's  the  use  of  askin'  him  that !  Ony  body  knows  he 
can't  do  it." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dears,  if  the  priest  can't  make  a  little  fly  out  of  a 
bit  of  day,  how  can  he  make  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  out  of  a  bit  of 
bread?" 

His  antagonists  were  not  smart  enough  to  meet  this  attack  on  the 
popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and,  feeling  that  they  had  been 
beaten  in  argument — a  wound  which  sometimes  hurts  an  Irishman  more 
than  a  broken  head — ^they  retired  from  the  field,  and  Ouseley  went  on 
with  his  discourse. 
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Ghreat  was  the  power  which  attended  their  word  as  Otmdejf 
iiraham,  and  Hamilton  roamed  the  oounties  of  Sligo,  Rowwininon, 
Mayo,  Cavan,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and,  indeed,  over  ahnoat  the  whole 
-northern  lialf  of  Ireland ;  seeking  ont  the  most  neglected  regions,  and 
preadiing  of  sin  and  salvation,  ^^  the  disease  and  the  core."  If  rhetoric 
be  *'  tlie  art  of  persuasion,''  these  men  were  very  princes  in  rhetoric ; 
I)e8idc6,  in  what  is  called  oratory  they  might  have  been  distingoished, 
if  they  had  cared  to  be  sa  The  saddle  was  their  rostmm,  and  two 
peasants  in  a  bog,  or  by  a  roadside,  made  them  a  worthy  congregation : 
not  that  they  lacked  for  crowds ;  being  often  attended  by  great  mnlti- 
tades  of  eager,  ignorant,  impressible  people,  who  listened  to  this  Irish 
version  of  the  Oospel  as  a  message  straight  from  heaven  to  their  own 
particnlar  selves,  and  to  whom  these  "  cavalry  preachers "  were  little 
less  than  angels  on  horseback. 

Conversions  multiplied,  many  of  them  of  the  same  pronounced 
rand  demonstrative  type  as  that  of  Ouseley  himself,  and  their  holy 
-ecstasies  were  sometimes  mistaken  by  the  priests  and  parsons  for 
-demoniacal  possession.  One  Oatholic  convert,  under  the  ministry  of 
Oraham,  was  brought  to  the  priest  of  the  parish  to  be  cured  of  his 
^*  bad  religion,"  and  his  reverence,  it  is  said,  actually  attempted  the 
mirade  of  casting  the  "  Methodist  devil "  out  of  him :  using  forms  of 
prayer  appropriate  to  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  and  pronouncing 
over  him,  with  all  solemnity,  these  words,  "Come  out,  Graham: 
come  out  of  him,  I  say  I "  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Komish 
miracles,  the  power  in  this  instance  utterly  failed  to  work. 

For  years  these  sturdy  men  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands; 
preaching  sometimes  amid  showers  of  eggs,  potatoes,  bludgeons,  and 
stones,  and  at  other  times  surrounded  by  weeping,  praying,  loving 
multitudes,  who  knelt  at  their  feet,  ready  to  kiss  the  very  ground  on 
which  they  stood.  Again  and  again  they  were  set  upon  by  mobs  who 
were  bent  on  "  putting  them  out  of  the  way,"  but  the  Lord  always 
made  a  way  for  their  escape. 

They  frequently  enlivened  their  sermons  by  hymns  in  the  Irish 
language,  while  the  multitude  sobbed  aloud,  or  waved  to  and  fro, 
swayed  by  the  simple  music.  Some  of  the  hearers  would  be  weep- 
ing ;  others,  on  their  knees,  were  calling  upon  the  Yirgin  and  the 
saints ;  others  still  were  shouting  questions  or  defiance  to  the  preachers, 
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and  tkruwiag  sticks  or  etones  at  them  ;  some  rolled  up  their  hlee\  cs  to 
attack,  and  others  to  defend  them,  and  freqaently  the  confusion  cTiliiii- 
nated  in  a  genuine  Hibernian  riot,  the  parties  rushing  peU-mell  npou 
each  other,  roaring,  brandishing  shiUalahs,  and  breaking  heads,  till 
brought  to  order  at  last  by  the  intervention  of  the  magistrates  (»r  a 
platoon  of  troops  from  the  barracks. 

These  riots  were  charged  against  the  missionaries,  but  to  these 
criticisms  Ouseley  replied : — 

"■You  have  riots  in  attempting  to  govern  this  people,  hut  yoa 
do  not,  therefore,  abandon  your  oflforts  to  govern  tlieni ;  we,  tuo, 
have  confusions  in  our  attempts  to  save  this  people,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  abandoning  our  efforts  toward  their  salvation." 

In  this  wild  fash- 
ion thousands  of  this 
wretched  population 
were  converted,  set 
to  studying  the  Bible^ 
and  brought  into  the 
fellowship  of  the 
l^rotestant  Churchefi. 
The  glorious  results 
overbalanced  all  ob- 
jections of  "irregu- 
larity," and  the  best 
people  of  the  island 
at  length  became  the 
admirers  and  supporters  of  ''the  black  caps,"  as  they  were  called 
from  their  habit  of  wearing  black  velvet  caps  to  protect  their  headfr 
from  the  weather  and  fi'om  Idows  when  they  took  off  their  hata  for 
preaching  or  prayer. 

A  minister  who  witnessed  their  labors  wrote  to  Dr.  Coke:  ''The 
mighty  power  of  God  accompanies  their  word  with  such  demon- 
strative evident^e  as  I  have  never  known,  or  indeed  rarely  heard  of .  ■ 
I  have  been  present  in  fairs  and  markets  while  these  blessed  men  oFfl 
God,  with  burning  zeal  and  apostolic  ardor,  pointed  hundreds  and 
ihousandfl  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketli  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Ami  T  have  seen  the  immediate  fruit  of  their  labor:   the  aged  and 
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the  young  falling  prostrate  in  the  most  public  places  of  coneooTBe, 
cat  to  the  heart,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  ontQ  they  knew 
Jesns  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection.  I  have  known  scores  of 
these  poor  penitents  to  stand  up  and  witness  a  good  confession ;  and, 
blessed  be  Gknil  linndreds  of  them  now  adorn  the  Gkwpel  of  Ohrist 
Jesns." 

Irish  Hetliodlst  Emlcranto.— Of  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  these  Irish  Methodist  heroes  no  estimate  can  be  given.  To  the 
awful  horrors  of  the  Bebellion  in  '98  succeeded  the  rush  of  emigration 
to  America,  by  which  many  Societies  were  utterly  broken  up,  and 
many  others  were  so  reduced  in  membership  that  it  became  necessary 
for  the  English  Oonf erence  to  take  a  large  share  of  the  support  of  the 
Irish  preachers  upon  their  own  hands.  During  the  fifteen  years  from 
1894  to  1889  it  is  estimated  that  ten  thousand  Irish  Methodists  emi- 
grated to  America,  being,  of  course,  the  very  flower  of  their  enterprise 
and  strength. 

Ouseley  as  an  Aathor.— Few  men  have  been  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  shallow  doctrines  of  Popery  than  this  Irish  itinerant. 
He  knew  their  weakness  in  history  as  well  as  in  logic  and  Scripture, 
and  being,  like  bo  many  of  his  countrymen,  a  natural  master  of  de- 
bate, when  he  made  an  attack  on  a  Homish  dogma  there  was  but  little 
of  it  left.  If  errors  in  religion  would  only  remain  dead  when  they  are 
killed  the  truth  would  by  this  time  have  prevailed  tlie  world  over ;  but 
the  history  of  theology  bears  too  abundant  testimony  that  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  destroying  a  dogma  to  prove  tliat  it  is  false. 
Do  not  even  sensible  people  sometimes  cherish  notions  in  religion 
which  they  know  are  not  true  ? 

Ouseley's  chief  publication,  "  The  Defense  of  Old  Christianity,"  is 
a  fairwrized  volume,  full  and  running  over  with  wit,  wisdom,  argu- 
ment and  Scripture.  The  book  did  good  service  in  its  day  in 
enlightening  honest  inquirers  concerning  the  errors  of  Rome,  and 
many  are  the  souls  who  have  been  brought  to  Christ  by  its  means. 
Other  smaller  publications  are  extant,  and  further  illustrate  the  contro- 
versial skill  of  this  Irish  Methodist  hero,  who  for  forty  years,  with 
tongue  and  pen,  preached  the  word  of  life  to  a  class  of  persons  who, 
it  has  been  thought  by  most  Protestant  believers,  were  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  evangelical  ti-uth. 
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llVltuiss  And  the  Irish  Bible. — Tbe  other  member  of 
the  first  trio  of  Irish  Methodist  itinerants,  James  JiTQuigg,  rendered 
a  memorable  service  to  his  countrymen  by  editing  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Irish  language,  which  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published,  under  his  direction.  By  his  influence  the  plan  of 
employing  Bible  readers  was  widely  adopted,  and  so  great  was  its  suc- 
cess that  in  one  district  it  was  announced  that  forty  thousand  persons 
were  being  taught  to  read  the  Irish  Bible,  and  more  than  double  that 
number  were  hearing  it  read  in  their  own  cabins.  As  a  result  there 
were  great  numbers  of  converts  from  Komanism ;  in  some  counties- 
they  were  reported  by  the  hundred  at  a  time. 

M'Quigg,  who  was  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  an  able  debater,  as- 
well  as  preacher,  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  sharing  long  in  the 
wild  missionary  life  of  his  brethren,  Ouseley,  Graham,  Hamilton,  and 
the  rest;  and  after  his  invaluable  Bible  work  he  died  just  as  his 
grand  scheme  of  spreading  the  Irish  Scriptures  was  reaching  the  cli- 
max of  its  fcvuccess. 

The  death  of  Gideon  Ouseley  occurred  on  the  14th  of  May,  1839, 
the  centennial  year  of  British  Methodism,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  In  spite  of  the  weight  of  yeai*s  "Father  Ouseley"  per- 
sisted to  the  last  in  his  work  of  preaching  "  the  disease  and  the  cure." 
The  singleness  of  his  heart  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
his  career.  He  had  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  help  sin- 
ners to  be  saved,  and  whether  he  were  in  the  pulpit,  in  his  saddle,  at 
a  fair,  on  the  road,  or  sitting  in  a  peasant's  cabin  with  the  children 
climbing  all  over  him,  he  was  ever  finding  in  the  simple  sayings  or 
doings  of  the  people  a  guide  to  tlioir  better  judgment,  or  the  shortest 
road  to  their  hearts.  Nor  was  it  only  among  the  peasantry  that  he 
was  beloved.  His  native  genius,  wide  knowledge,  and  transparent 
soul,  gained  him  multitudes  of  admirers  among  the  educated  and 
refined ;  but  above  all  these  honoi-s  was  the  oft-recurring  joy  he  felt 
as  some  stranger  would  grasp  his  hand  and  say  : — 

"  Do  you  remember  such  a  wake,  or  such  a  fair,  or  such  a  horseback 
sermon  ?     It  w\is  there  you  led  me  to  the  Lord." 

His  last  words  were:  "I  have  no  fear  of  death.  God's  Spirit  is- 
iny  support."  Graham,  his  early  comrade,  died  in  1824,  and  Williank 
Hatnilton,  the  cliief  collaborator  of  his  later  years,  in  1816. 


CHAFfER   XII. 

TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS:  FRIENDS  AND  FOES. 

9Ietliodi»tn  in  Scotland. — The  theological  soil  and  climiir<.>' 
»f  Scotkud  were  not  favorable  to  tlie  growth  of  Methodism.  Joim 
[Calvin  and  John  ICnox  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  Scottish  mind 
and  heart  that  there  was  little  room  therein  for  John  Wesley,  Some- 
time previons  to  1754  a  small  Society  had  been  formed  at  Edinburgh, 
«ad  in  tliat  year  Mr.  Wesley  paid  a  \'isit  to  the  Gcnoral  Asuembly  of 
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the  Church  of  Scotland^  composed  of  one  Imndred  and  fifty  ministers, 
of  whose  deliberations  he  makes  the  following  record  t — 

"  A  single  question  took  up  the  whole  time,  which,  when  I  went 
away,  seemed  to  be  as  far  from  a  conclnaion  as  ever,  namely,  '  Shall 
Mr.  Lindsay  be  removed  to  Kilniamock  parish  or  not  I '  The  argu- 
ment for  it  was,  '  He  has  a  large  family,  and  this  h ving  is  twice  as 
good  as  his  own.'  The  argument  against  it  was,  'The  people  are 
resolved  not  to  hear  him,  and  will  leave  the  Kirk  if  he  comes*'  If, 
then,  the  real  point  in  view  had  been,  as  their  law  directs,  maj\t9 
honum  Eccle»i(By  [the  greater  good  of  the  Church,]  instead  of  taking 
up  five  hours  the  debate  might  have  been  determined  in  five  minutes. 

"  I  rode  to  Dundee,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  six  preached  on  ■ 
the   side    of  a  meadow   near   the  town.     Poor   and   rich  attended. 
Indeed,  there  is  seldom  fear  of  wanting  a  congregation  in  Scotland. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  they  know  every  thing;  so  they  learn  nothing, 

"  Lodging  with  a  sensible  man,  I  inquired  particularly  into  the  pres- 
ent disciphne  of  the  Scotch  parishes.  In  one  parish  it  seems  there  are 
twelve  ruling  elders ;  in  another  there  are  fourteen.  And  what  are 
these  ?  Men  of  great  sense  and  deep  experience  ?  Neither  one  nor 
the  other.     But  they  are  the  richest  men  in  the  parish." 

At  Old  Aberdeen,  the  ancient  seat  of  King's  College,  Wesley  was 
well  received  by  both  college  and  citizens,  and,  ajs  the  result  of  his 
labors,  he  left  there  a  Society  of  ninety  members.  A  Society  was 
also  formed  at  Glasgow,  which  Wesley  visited  in  1774;  on  which  occar 
sion,  as  was  his  custom,  he  attended  the  regular  services  of  the  national 
Church,  but  was  not  very  much  edified.  "  My  spirit,"  he  says,  *'  was 
moved  within  me  at  the  sermons  I  heard  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
They  contained  much  truth,  but  were  no  more  likely  to  awaken  one 
soul  than  an  Italian  opera." 

It  was  Wesley's  opinion  that  Scotchmen  would  endure  the  plainest 
preaching  of  any  class  of  persons  he  had  met;  they  would  take  it 
stronger  and  more  of  it  than  any  other  people  on  earth ;  so  there  could 
have  been  no  excuse  for  the  flat  sermons  above  mentioned.  But  tlic 
preacher  of  them  was  not  alone  in  his  wicked  fashion  of  prophesying 
smooth  things,  as  appears  from  an  entry*  in  his  Journal  in  1779 : — 

"  In  five  years  I  found  five  members  had  been  gained  1  ninety-nine 
being    increased   to   a   hundred   and   four.      What,  then,  have    our 
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prcacTicrs  liocn  doing  all  tliis  time?  1.  Tlicy  liave  preached  four 
c%'cnings  in  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  moniin<^ ;  tlic  other  monnnga 
tlicy  have  fairly  given  np.  2,  They  have  taken  great  care  not  to 
too  plain,  lest  they  should  give  offense.  3.  When  Mr.  Braekcn- 
[niry  prcadied  the  old  5[cthodist  doetrinOj  one  of  them  said,  'Yon 
lonst  not  pre<aeh  sudi  doctrine  here,  Tlie  doctrine  of  perfection  is 
not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Edinbnrgli/  Waiving,  then,  all 
other  liinderanc^fi,  is  it  any  wonder  tliat  tlie  work  of  God  Las  not 
prospered  here?'* 

Tlie  pci*&onal  f|nalilieatJons  of   Mr,  Wesley  could  hardly  fail  to 
command  res]>cet  and  even  adiniiution  among  the  thoughtful  people 
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(f  Scotland ;  but  his  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  gain  for  Ids  people 

ly  congidcniblc  share  of    the  respect   which  was  paid  to  himself. 

After  his  death  Methodism  did  not  thrive  north  of  the  Tweed,  as 

ni)ix:a!«  from  a  mention  made  of  it  in  182G  l>y  Dr,  Adam  Clarke,  who 

^lys:  *'I  consider  Methodism  as  having  no  hold  of  Scothmd  but  in 

lafigow  and  Edinburgh.     If   all  tlie  other  chapels  were  dispersed  it 

Id 
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would  be  little  loss  to  Metbodism  and  a  great  saving  of  money,  wliich 
migbt  Ik;  better  employed.''  ^ 

Enrli'  9f  ctltiMlist  Discipline. — To  those  who  qtiestion  the* 
strict  pei^eonal  govcrnnieTit  of  John  Wesley  over  his  helpers  in  the 
work  of  the  gos|>el,  this  may  l>c  a  sufficient  reply :  With  snch 
preachers  and  such  people  this  was  a  prime  necessity,  not  only  for  the 
efficiency,  but  also  for  tlie  existence,  of  the  Methodist  Reformation. 
There  were  men  in  those  days,  as  well  aa  in  these,  who  declared 
against  the  tjminny  of  their  chief ,  but  they  were  not  the  best  men* 
A  good  soldier  is  obedient  aa  %vell  as  brave. 

To  ns  Americans  "  obedience  "  is  an  ngly  word,  and  any  vigorons 
efforts  to  enforce  it  by  tiiose  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  who  are  respon- 
sible for  its  results,  is  apt  to  bring  out  the  cry  of  tyranny.  As  w^H 
may  the  subaltern  in  the  army  cry  out  against  the  obedience  demanded 
by  his  general.  Power  to  command  is  the  safety  as  well  as  the  cf 
ciency  of  the  battalions  and  divisions  in  the  Clmrch  militant,  and  so 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  any  organized  opposition  to  the  kmgdc 
of  darkness  is  required.  And,  after  all,  does  not  the  nvuch-mootc 
question  of  conflict  between  liberty  and  authority  in  the  Clmrch,^ 
when  hunted  down  to  its  lowest  hiding-place  in  the  hearts  of  discon- 
tented men,  usually  ix^solve  itself  into  another  question,  namely :  Who 
shall  rule  and  who  shall  obey  f  Few  men  have  had  so  strong  a  coiB 
science  against  ecclesiastical  authority  as  not  to  be  willing  to  exercise  it 
themselves. 

In  the  Weslcjan  movement  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  latter 
question :  God  had  settled  it  himself.  There  was  no  man  except  John 
Wesley  in  the  whole  Connection  who  had  either  the  ritrlit  or  the 
capacity  to  lead  this  great  revival  movement ;  and  he  led  it  grandli 
and  successfully,  bceausOj  among  other  things,  he  had  the  courage 
well  as  the  wisdom  to  demand  that  his  "sons  in  the  rainistry  "  should 
*'  obey  "  him.  Between  him  and  the  lay  preachera  who  rallied  around 
him  there  was  a  vast  difference  and  distance  in  learning,  in  social  and 
clerieul  position,  in  personal  ability,  and,  above  all,  in  that  divine  right 
of  pn5-eminence  which  came  of  his  call  to  his  great  mission.  lie  wafl 
a  bishop  by  a  higher  autliority  than  any  traditional  succession ;  the 
prelates  of  Can^-erbury  and  York  were  vastly  liis  inferiors  both  in 
talents  and  in  ofBce ;  they  were  ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  Church  of 
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England,  whfle  Wesley  was  a  bishop  by  the  grace  of  Ood.  IIo 
showed  the  true  signs  of  an  apostle;  a  showing  which  few  primates 
have  made;  and,  therefore,  ho  had  a  right  to  exercise  apostolic  power ; 
however,  it  will  generally  appear  tliat  he  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  the  souls  committed  to  liis  care,  and 
not  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity.  The  only  person  whom 
he  held  as  an  eqnal  was  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  both  a  clergy- 
man, a  hero,  and  a  poet ;  but  he  was  so  full  of  Iligh-Chnrch  notions 
that  it  was  no  great  loss  to  tlie  Societies  when  he  settled  down  with 
his  family  in  London,  and  ceased  to  serve  the  cause  in  any  way  except 
by  writing  hymns. 

The  first  judicial  sentence  passed  upon  an  offending  itinerant 
preacher  was  in  the  case  of  James  Wheatley,  a  soft,  discourseful 
brother,  and  a  prime  favorite  witli  tlie  people,  over  whom  Charles 
Wesley  makes  this  lamentation :  ^^  I  threw  away  some  advice  on  an 
obstinate  preacher,  James  Whcatley ;  for  I  could  make  no  impression 
on  him,  or  in  any  degree  bow  his  stiff  neck.  IIo  has  gone  to  the 
North  especially  contrary  to  my  advice.  Wliither  will  his  willfulness 
lead  him  at  last  ? "  Two  years  afterward  John  "Wesley  speaks  of  him 
as  a  "  wonderful  self -deceiver  and  a  hypocrite."  lie  was  a  lewd  fel- 
low, given  also  to  lying;  and  when  his  offenses  were  bronght  to  light 
the  two  Wesleys,  after  a  liearing  in  tlie  presence  of  ten  of  his  brethren, 
pronounced  sentence  of  suspension  upon  him,  in  a  document  wliicli 
they  put  in  his  hands,  under  date  of  June  25,«1751,  and  which  closes 
as  follows : — 

"  We  can  in  no  wise  receive  you  as  a  fellow-laborer  till  we  see  clear 
proofs  of  your  real  and  deep  repentance.  Of  tliis  you  have  given  us 
no  proof  yet.  You  have  not  so  much  as  named  one  single  person,  in 
all  England  or  Ireland,  with  whom  you  have  behaved  ill,  except  those 
we  knew  before. 

"The  least  and  lowest  proof  of  such  repentance  which  we  can 
receive  is  this — tliat  till  our  next  conference  (which  we  hope  will  be 
in  October)  you  abstain  both  from  preaching  and  from  practicing 
physic.  If  you  do  not,  we  are  clear ;  we  cannot  answer  for  the 
consequences. 

"  John  Wesley, 
•  "  CuABLEs  Wesley.'^ 
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"  Tlic  practice  of  physic,'*  from  which  this  first  culprit  waa 
dictedj  was  a  frequent  function  of  Mr,  Wesley's  preachers;  his  book' 
entitled  **  Primitive  Physic"  being  so  full  of  practical  iiifomjation  that 
any  intelligent  man,  with  the  requisite  amount  of  Byropathy  and  assur- 
ance, might,  with  its  help,  be  a  very  serviceable  doctor  among  the  ignoS 
rant  and  the  poor.     It  was  Methodist  physic  as  well  as  Methodist 
i-eligion  which  the  itinerants  preached  and  practiced,  and  hence  the 
"Wesleys  were  riglit  in  suspending  the  offender  from  administering,  by 
their  name  and  autliority,  either  the  one  or  the  other* 

Conference  Roll   iii   1731. — ^Soon  after  this  case  of 
pension  there  was  a  general  examination,  conducted  by  Charles  Wc 
ley,  into  the  character  and  laboi*s  of  all  the  preachers. 

"It  was  now  twelve  years  since  Methodism  was  fairly  established. 
During  that  period  eighty-five  itinerants  had,  more  or  less,  preachcdH 
and  acted  under  Wesley's  giiidance.  Of  tlmse,  one  (T\^heatley)  had 
been  expelled  ;  six,  Thomas  Beard,  Enocli  Williams,  Samuel  Ilitehens, 
Thomas  Ilitchcns,  John  Jane,  and  ITeBry  Millard,  had  died  in  their 
Mastcr^s  work ;  ten,  for  various  reasons,  had  retired ;  and  sLxty-eight 
were  still  employed,  namely : — 
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Comelins  Bastable, 
William  Biggs, 
Jolrn  Ben  net, 
Benjamin  Bcanland, 
William  Crouch, 
Paul  Greenwood, 
John  llanghton, 
Thomas  Hard  wick, 
WilUam  Holmes, 
John  Ilaime, 
William  Ilitchcns, 
Christopher  Iloppcr, 
Herbert  Jenkins, 
Joseph  Jones, 
Samuel  Jones, 
John  Jones, 
Thomas  Ivead^ 


Jonathan  Catlow, 
Alexander  Coatcs, 
Joseph  Cowulcy, 
Willian  Damey, 
John  Downcs, 
James  Morris, 
Jonathan  Maskew, 
Jolin  Morley, 
Samncl  Megget, 
Thomas  Mitchell, 
James  Jlorgan, 
Jainc»s  Massiott, 
John  Nelson, 
James  Oddie, 
William  Prior, 
John  Pearce, 
Edward  Perrtmet, 


Edward  Dunstan, 
John  Edwards, 
John  Fisher, 
William  Fngill, 
Nicholas  Gilbert, 
Charles  Skelton, 
Kobert  Swindells, 
Thomas  Seacombe, 
Jolm  Trembath, 
David  Tratham, 
Joseph  Tucker, 
William  Tucker, 
John  Turner, 
Thomas  Tobias, 
Thomas  Westall, 
Thomas  Walsh, 
Thomas  Williams, 
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Skmiiel  Larwood,  diaries  Pcrronet,  Francis  Walker, 

Ileiiiy  Lloyd,  Jacob  Rowell,  Eleazer  Webster, 

Tliomas  Lee,  Thomas  Richards,  John  Whitford, 

Thomas  Mazficld,  Jonathan  Reeves,  Richard  Williamson, 

John  Haddem,  William  Roberts,  James  Wild. 

Richard  Moss,  William  Shent, 

"  Of  tliis  number  two  were  expelled,  namely :  Thomas  Williams  in 
1755,  and  William  Fugill  in  1768 ;  and  forty-one  left  the  itinerancy ; 
thus  leaving  only  twenty-five  of  the  sixty-eight  preachers  employed  in 

1751,  who  died  in  the  itinerant  work.  Several  of  those  who  left 
became  deigymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  some  Dissenting  minis- 
ten^  and  some,  on  account  of  failing  health  or  for  domestic  reasons, 
entered  into  business,  but  lived  and  died  as  local  preachers." 

The  persecutions  which  had  kept  the  zeal  of  the  Methodists  alive 
had  now  nearly  ceased,  leaving  them  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
fields  of  labor,  with  no  other  contentions  than  such  as  arose  within 
their  own  circles.  Already  the  itinci*ant8  began  to  be  at  ease  in  Zion. 
Wesley  complains  that  "  idleness  has  eaten  out  the  heart  of  half  our 
preachers,  particularly  those  in  Ireland  ; "  and  lie  requested  his  brother 
to  give  them  their  clioicc :  "  To  either  follow  your  trade,  or  resolve 
before  God  to  spend  the  same  hours  in  reading,  etc.,  which  you  used 
to  spend  in  working.  It  is  far  better  for  us  to  have  ten  or  six 
preachers  who  are  alive  to  God,  sound  in  the  faith,  and  with  one  heart 
with  us  and  with  one  another,  than  fifty  of  whom  we  have  no  such 
assurance." 

The  ReTerend  John  Fletcher. — The  name  and  fame  of 
this  saintly  man  is  among  the  most  precious  of  all  the  historic 
treasures  of  Methodism.   Mr.  Wesley's  acquaintance  with  him  began  in 

1752,  and  continued  uninterrupted  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
"  We  were,"  says  Wesley,  "  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  We  had  no 
secrets  between  us.  For  many  years  we  did  not  purposely  hide  any 
thing  from  each  other." 

John  William  de  la  Flechere,  the  youngest  son  of  an  officer  of 
the  Fi^ench  army,  was  bom  at  Nyon,  in  Switzerland,  September  12, 
1729.  lie  was  early  distinguished  by  liis  brilliant  talents  in  the  school 
at  Geneva,  to  which  he  was  sent  for  a  classical  education,  and  no  less 
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for  liis  tender  conscience  and  deeply  religions  natun*.  lie  was  Icnmod 
ill  tlie  Gentian  as  well  as  in  the  French  language,  both  of  whicli  were 
spoken  in  the  French  cantons,  and  also  in  mathematics  and  Ucbitsw ; 
being,  next  to  Wesley  and  Clarke,  tho  most  scholarly  m^i  whose  name 
stands  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Methodist  reiavah 

Ilis  piety  and  Icaniing  led  his  parents  to  mark  out  for  lilm  a  priestly 

career,  but  John  prcfen-cd  tlie  camp 
to  the  Church,  giving  as  his  reason 
that  he  did  not  feci  himself  worthy 
to  enter  the  holy  office.  Somehow, 
also,  he  had  conceived  a  hatred  of  tho 
Geneva  doctrine  of  predestination,  as 
set  down  in  the  standards  of  tho 
Swiss  Protestant  Church  by  its  great 
prince  and  prophet,  Jolm  Calvin; 
and  as  he  would  be  required  to  pro- 
fess Ids  faith  therein  heforo  he  would 
he  allowed  to  pi-each  the  Gospel,  lio 
j'c&olved  to  lay  down  the  Catechism 
and  take  up  the  sword 

For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Lis* 
bon,  where  he  gatliered  a  company  of 
Swiss  adventurers,  accepted  aaiptain's 
commission  from  the  King  of  Portu- 
gid,  and  was  ordered  to  join  a  man- 
of-war,  which  was  just  about  to  saibH 
for  Brazil;  hut  a  painful  accident  befell^ 
him  at  his  hotel  on  the  day  before 
the  ve&sers  departure,  whicli  kept 
him  in  bed  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  ship  sailed  away  without  him,  and 
never  was  heard  of  again.  His  next 
thought  was  to  visit  England,  where  he  studied  tho  English  langttige, 
and  in  1752  he  engaged  as  a  private  tutor  in  tho  family  of  Thomas 
Ilall,  Esq.,  a  country  gentleman  of  Shropshire, 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  going  up  to  London  with  the  family, 
during  a  brief  halt  at  St,  Albans,  he  fell  in  with  an  old  wouiaii  who 
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talked  to  him  bo  sweotlj  of  the  Lord  Jcbus  Christ  that  ho  forgot 
all  abont  hifi  party,  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  to  London  widiont 
him.  When  he  rejoined  them  at  the  capital,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  detention,  Mrs.  Ilall  said,  ^^  I  shall  wonder  if  our  tutor  does  not 
turn  Methodist  by  and  by.'' 

^^  Methodist,  madam :  pray  what  is  that  t '' 

^^Wliy,  the  Methodists  are  people  that  do  nothing  but  pray ;  they 
pray  all  day  and  night.'' 

"  Do  they,"  responded  the  tutor,  "  then,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
will  find  them  out  if  they  be  above  ground." 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  as  good  as  his  word.  lie  discovered,  and  was 
admitted  to,  the  Society  at  the  Foundry,  where  he  learned  the  true 
way  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  after  great  struggles  of  soul  he  began 
to  walk  therein.  lie  had  always  been  counted  very  reh'gious,  and 
received  the  "premium  for  piety"  at  the  Geneva  University  on 
account  of  his  admirable  essays  on  religious  subjects.  lie  had  prao- 
ticod  various  mortifications  of  the  body ;  as  fasting,  vigils,  solitude,  and 
other  pious- practices;  but  now  he  saw  himself  a  sinner,  and  cast  liini- 
self  wholly  on  Christ  for  salvation.  His  conversion  was  clear,  rad- 
ical and  complete.  Peace  took  the  place  of  anxiety,  and  his  clToi-ts 
after  self -righteousness  gave  place  to  entire  consecration  to,  and  de- 
pendence upon,  the  work  and  the  merits  of  the  Saviour.  His  heart 
-was  now  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  through  tlie  kindness  of  his  patron 
he  was  offered  the  living  of  Dunham,  a  small  parish  with  a  large  salary, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  but  Mr.  Fletcher  had  be- 
come interested  in  the  people  in  a  mining  region,  and  had  preached  at 
a  place  called  Madeley  to  a  few  wretched,  neglected  colliers,  whom  he 
with  considerable  effort  had  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  and  theie- 
fore  hesitated  to  accept  the  brilliant  offer  of  his  friend.  Madeley  was 
a  poor  Uttle  parish,  with  a  miserable  Uttle  old  church  and  a  salary  in 
proportion,  but  it  suited  Fletcher  better  than  Dunham,  where,  he 
declared,  "there  was  too  much  money  and  too  few  souls,"  while  the 
region  about  Madeley  swarmed  with  vicious  and  neglected  sinnci-s. 
His  patron,  therefore,  arranged  with  the  Vicar  of  Madeley  to  exchange 
liis  meager  living  for  the  fat  one  at  Dunham,  thus  leaving  a  vacancy 
at  the  former  place,  to  which  Fletcher  was  soon  appointed. 

His  zeal  and  faithfulness  soon  raised  a  pei-sccution  against  liini ; 
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indeccl,  in  tLe  eBtimation  of  these  eiosy-going  religionists  and  gcniMn- 
Bcnsible  sinnera,  lie  must  liave  l>een  a  very  uncomfortable  iiian.  Find- 
ing  tlic  people  did  not  come  to  cliiircb  be  went  to  seek  tbem  in  tbeir 
homes;  licI4  ont-of-door  eerviccs  whenever  op]x>rtnnity  oilered ;  and  ' 
when  some  of  his  parishioners  excused  their  absence  from  public 
worsbip  on  the  ground  that  they  were  tii-ed  and  eleepy  on  Sunday 
morning  after  a  wliole  week's  work,  and  could  not  wake  up  in  time  to 
make  tlicrasclves  and  their  cliildren  ready  for  church,  ho  assumed  tlto 
office  of  bellman,  and  early  on  the  Sabbath  mornings  for  scvcml  j 
months  he  tramped  the  Madclcy  streets,  with  a  largo  bell  in  his  hand, 


MADELET    CntrRCm 

ringing  the  people  out  of   Sunday  morning  naps,  and  out  of   their 
excuse  for  staying  away  from  the  house  of  God. 

nis  preaching  was  with  marvelous  eloquence,  and  as  pungent  as  it 
was  eloquent.  lie  piTached  against  dnmkenness,  and  straightway  all 
the  ale-house  party  were  in  a  rage.  They  began  to  interrupt  his  serv- 
ices by  scurrilous  language  in  church.  A  ''  bull-bait "  was  attempted 
on  one  occ4ision  near  t!ic  place  Avhere  he  had  announced  an  outof-door 
service,  and  a  part  of  the  dnmkcn  rabble  were  actually  plotting  to  set 
the  dogs  on  the  parson;  but  from  this  he  escaped  by  providential 
detention  at  a  funeral.       He  preached   against  worldlJness,  and 
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magistrates  and  gentry  joined  the  cry  against  him.  He  preached 
r^eneration  and  salvation  by  faith,  and  the  neighboring  clergy  do- 
noxmced  him  as  a  schismatic. 

His  liberality  to  the  poor  is  said  to  be  scarcely  credible.  He  led  a 
life  of  severe  abstinence  that  he  might  feed  the  hungry,  wore  coarse 
garments  that  he  might  clothe  the  naked,  and  sometimes  robbed  his 
own  house  of  necessary  articles  of  furniture  that  he  might  supply  the 
lack  of  suffering  families  about  him.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
to  his  zeal  and  his  theology,  his  enemies  were  forced  to  confess  liim  a 
very  saint  in  matters  of  charity. 

In  1768  Mr.  Fletcher  was  appointed  by  Lady  Huntingdon  to  the 
presidency  of  her  Theological  School  at  Trevecca,  which  duties  he  as- 
sumed in  addition  to  his  Madeley  pastorate. 

Mr.  Benson,  who  was  the  head  master  of  the  school,  says  that  on  oc- 
casions of  his  visits  he  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  an  "  angel  of 
God."  Prayer,  praise,  love,  and  zeal,  all  ai-dent,  elevated  above  what 
one  would  think  attainable  in  this  state  of  frailty,  were  the  elements 
in  which  he  continually  lived.  Languages,  ai-ts,  sciences,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  even  divinity  itself,  as  it  is  called,  were  all  laid  aside 
when  he  appeared  in  the  Bchool-room  among  tlic  students.  They  sel- 
dom hearkened  long  before  they  were  all  in  tears,  and  every  heart 
caught  fire  from  the  flame  that  burned  in  his  soul." 

Closing  these  addresses,  he  would  say :  "  As  many  of  you  as  are 
athirst  for  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  follow  nie  into  my  room." 
Many  usually  hastened  thither,  and  it  was  like  going  into  the  Holiest 
of  Holies.  Two  or  three  hours  were  spent  there  in  such  prevailing 
prayer  as  seemed  to  bring  heaven  down  to  earth.  "Indeed,"  says 
Benson,  "  I  frequently  thought,  while  attending  to  his  heavenly  dis- 
course and  divine  spirit,  that  he  was  so  different  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  generality  of  mankind,  as  to  look  more  like  Moses  or  Elijah,  or 
some  prophet  or  apostle  come  again  from  the  dead,  than  a  mortal  man 
dwelHng  in  a  house  of  clay  1 " 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  forced  to  resign  liis  presidency  of 
Trevecca  College  because  he  was  not  a  believer  in  the  Genevan  doc- 
trine of  election  and  predestination. 

Lady  Huntingdon  had  been  greatly  disturbed  on  account  of  some 
doctrinal  views  set  forth  by  her  old  friend  Wesley  in  the  Minutes  of 
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Ills  Conference  in  1770,  aud,  lest  the  *'  damnable  heresy  "  of  free 
gliould  ereep  in  among  the  eallow  young  thet>logue8  at  Trevetjca  ehe 
determined  to  test  the  soimdness  of  her  teachers  and  puj)ils,  and  all 
who  did  not  disavow  Mr.  Wesley^s  theology  were  warned  to  <|nit  the 
college.  This  action  led  to  the  immediate  resignation  of  President 
Fletelier  and  to  the  dismissed  of  ProfcBsor  Benson,  who  says :  "  I  had 
been  discharged  wholly  and  solely  because  I  did  not  believe  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination." 

The  name  of  Fletcher  is  a^ssoeiated  in  the  minds  of  many  Method- 
ists with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  of  which  he  wa^s  and  is, 
one  of  the  ablest  defenders ;  and^  what  was  better,  Mr.  Pletcher  was 
himself  an  example  of  the  theories  he  held, 

There  are  few  severer  tests  of  a  man's  temper  than  that  afforded 
by  religious  controversy ;  and  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  Fletcher  let  I 
it  be  i*emembered  that  he  maintained  for  years  one  of  the  sharpest  dis-   ■ 
eussiona  witli  the  Calvinists,  involving  tiie  most  vital  points  in  practi- 
cal as  well  as  dogmatic  religion,  and,  though  treated  with  severity  and  1 
sometimes  scurrility  by  his  adversaries,  he  from  first  to  last  maintained 
the  numners  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

^'  Clieeks  to  Aiilitioiiiiatiiiiiii.^^— In  that  series  of  papers 
called  **  Cheeks  to  Antinomianism  " — which  have  ever  since  been  reck- 
oned among  the  Methodist  classics — he,  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  steady 
liand,  and  an  even  temper,  dissected  and  exposed  the  malfonnationa 
and  hidden  corruptions  of  the  system  of  theology  set  forth  in  the 
*^  Institutes  "  of  John  Calvin,  and  in  the  controvei-sial  works  of  Top- 
lady,  Rowhand  Ilill,  and  other  divines  of  the  Calvinistic  school  in  the 
eightecntli  century.  He  was  a  terrible  adversary,  not  only  becanse  of 
the  relentless  vigor  with  which  he  hunted  down  the  false  doctrines, 
but  also  because  of  the  faultlessness  of  his  personal  cliaracter,  which 
gave  liifl  opponents  no  chance  to  evade  the  force  of  his  arguments  by 
raising  some  side  issue  concerning  the  conduct  of  tlieir  author. 

The  word  ^*  antinomianism,"  once  so  common  in  the  mouth  ot 
Methodist  preachers,  is  now  so  seldom  heard  that  a  definition  of  it  may 
be  of  service.  It  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  arUii  against,  and 
nomoSy  law,  and  was  lused  to  describe  tliat  class  of  inferences  from  the 
doctrine  of  "  unconditional  election  "  whereby  sinnei^  were  led  to  excuso 
their  continuance  in  sin  until  God,  by  Ids  ''cfifcctual  calling'*  and 
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[  **  irresistible  grace,"  ghould  come  and  bring  them  to  salvation.  Modem 
Calviniste  sometimes  become  angry  when  the  monstrous  and  legitimate 
conclusions  of  the  Genera  theory  are  pointed  out,  and  modern  Meth- 

'  odiste  are  sometimes  accused  of  unfairness  for  so  doing ;  but  there  are 
old  men  in  the  Methodist  Church  who  can  still  remember  the  time 

i  when  the  battle  between  **  free  will "  and  "  bond  will "  was  waged  with 
vigor  both  in  England  and  America,  and  when  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  biinging  sinners  to  repentance  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  become  Antinoraians,  and  were  "waiting  for  God*8  time.^* 
*'  If  I  am  elected  I  shall  certainly  be  saved,  and  if  I  am  not  elected  there 
is  no  use  of  repenting,"  was  a  common  plea  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  invited  to  seek  the  Lord ;  and  to  Fletcher  belongs  the  honor  of 
fumisliing  the  best  armory  of  logical  weapons  ivith  which  that  streng 

I  delusion  has  now  been  driven  out  of  the  Church  and  almost  out  of  the 

[world. 

Flctelier^s  '^  Appeal,'^ — Among  Mn  Fletcher's  parishioners  at 
Madeley  there  were  a  few  who  felt  tliemselves  too  higlily  respectable  to 
need  the  plain  and  searcliing  words  in  which  the  good  vicar  was  accus- 
tomed to  instruct  the  larger  and  poorer  portion  of  his  flock,  and  who 
accordingly  would  leave  the  church  when   the  liturgical  part,  of  the 

[sGrviee  was  concluded,  thus  escaping  the  sermon  altogether.  In  order 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  these  persons  the  unwelcome  truth  that 
rich  people  are  sinners  and  in  danger  of  going  to  hell  as  well  as 
poor  people,  unless  they  '*  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,"  Fletcher 
published  a  series  of  five  sermons  with  the  title  of  '*  An  Appeal  to 
Matter  of  Fact  and  Common  Sense ;  or,  A  Kational  Demonstmtion  of 
Man's  Corrupt  and  Lost  Estate,"  which  he  sent  forth  among  his  aris- 
tocratic parishioners,  with  the  following  characteristic  preface  — 

"  To  TUK   PhIXCIPAL  iKHABrrAKTS   OF  THE  PabISU  OF  MaDELEY,  IN 

THE  County  of  Saloi', 

"  Gentlemen  :  You  are  no  less  entitled  to  my  private  labors  tlian 
the  inferior  class  of  my  parishioners.  As  you  do  not  choose  to  partake 
with  thera  of  my  evening  instruction,  I  take  the  liberty  to  present 
yon  with  some  of  my  morning  meditations.  May  these  well-meant 
endeavors  of  my  pen  be  more  acceptable  to  you  than  those  of  my 
tongue ;  and  may  you  carefully  read  in  your  closets  what  you  have 
perhaps  inattentively  heard  in  the  church* .  I  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
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hearts  that  I  bad  rather  impart  truth  than  receive  tithes.  Ton  kindly 
bestow  the  latter  ui>oii  me :  grant  mc,  I  pray,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
you  favorably  receive  the  former  from,  gentlemcDj  your  affectionate 
minister  and  obedient  servant, 

*'Madeley,  1772."  «  J.  Fletchee." 


Whatever  the  effect  of  thia  **Appeal"  on  the  minds  of  his  high-caste 
parishioners  may  have  been,  it  became  one  of  the  recognized  spiritual 
guides  among  the  Methodists,  and  etiU  holds  an  honorable  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  Church  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 

Mrs.  Mary  Flelelicr*— In  177X  lln  Fletcher  wajs  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Bosanquet,  a  woman  who  was  his  exact 
complement ;  and  the  two  became  one  according  to  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  Him  who  contrived  and  established  the  bistitution  of  marriage. 

This  lady,  who,  if  she  bad  been  a  Papist,  would  now  be  venerated 
as  a  saint,  and  wdiose  name  stands  first  among  the  women  who  may  be 
called  the  deaconesses  of  Methodismj  was  boni  at  Laytonstone,  in  Essex, 
in  1739.  Her  family  were  wealthy,  and  intended  her  to  shine  as  a 
lady  of  fashion ;  but  while  yet  a  child  she  became  the  subject  of  relig- 
ious impressions,  tbrongh  the  influence  of  a  maid-servant  who  was  one 
of  *^  the  people  called  Metbodists,' '  and  resolved  to  give  herself  to  a  life 
of  devotion.  When  her  parents  discovered  that  she  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  Methodist,  for  which  class  of  persons  they  had  no 
small  disgust,  they  dismissed  the  maid-servantj  took  away  all  the 
books  she  had  given  the  young  lady,  and  afterward  moved  to  London^ 
where  they  endeavored  to  entice  ber  into  a  life  of  pleasure.  But  Mary 
somehow  found  out  the  Methodist  Society  at  the  Foundry,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  that  eminent  Christian  woman,  Mary  Kyan,  one 
of  Wesley's  class-leaders,  by  whom  she  was  led  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
Christ. 

When  she  became  of  age  her  father  demanded  that  she  should 
prcmiise  not  to  attempt  to  make  ^^Christians''  of  her  brothers,  or  else 
leave  bis  bouse. 

The  young  lady  answered,  **  I  think,  sir,  I  dare  not  consent  to 
that;' 

**  Then  you  force  me  to  put  yon  ont  of  my  house/*  said  her  father; 
and  accordingly  bis  dangbtcr  left  her  home  and  took  private  lodgings 
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for  lierself  and  hor  maid.  She  liad  a  little  fortnne  in  her  own  riglit, 
and  now  devoted  herself  and  it  to  works  of  charity,  becomiDg  lii-st  a 
class-leader  and  then  a  preacher.  In  1763  she  removed  from  London 
to  her  native  town  of  Lajtonstonc,  and  established  in  one  of  her  own 
iionaes  a  charity  school  for  orphans,  wliorcfalso  she  held  the  meetings 
of  her  Methodist  Society,  In  addition  to  her  Iiome  duties  she  made 
fehort  preaching  tonrs  among  the  neglected  sinners  of  the  country 
round ;  and  so  great  was  her  success  and  so  excellent  her  inHnence 
that  even  Wesley  was  forced  to  admit  that  for  thu  w^oman  to  speak  in 
the  congregation,  provided  she  did  not  "intnide  into  the  pnlpit,"  was 
manifestly  no  shame  at  all,  bat  only  an  exception  to  the  general  m!e, 
snch  as  St.  Panl  himself  allowed  at  Corinth, 

Fletcher  had  become  acquainted  with  her  at  tlie  Old  Foundry, 
when  they  were  in  the  flower  of  tlieir  yonth,  and,  as  afterward  trans- 
pired^ each  conceived  a  deep  and  tender  love  for  the  other;  but 
he  was  only  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  and  a  very  modest  young  man 
withal,  while  Miss  Bosanqnet  was  a  lady  of  fortune;  therefore  he 
kept  his  passion  to  himself  for  twenty-five  years,  during  the  last  fifteen 
of  which  he  never  once  saw  the  lady  he  loved.  But  in  the  year  1781 
the  secret  came  out,  and  the  lady,  who  had  refused  all  offers  of  mar- 
riage, was  united  to  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  loving  men  in  all  the 
world.  The  bride  had  readied  the  mature  age  of  forty-two,  and  the 
bridegroom  that  of  fifty -two,  but  their  union  was  none  the  less  perfect 
on  that  account,  for  the  love  which  had  been  hidden  in  their  liearts 
had  all  these  years  been  fitting  tlicm  for,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to 
each  other;  and  tlms  at  a  period  in  life  when  matrimony  is  counted  a 
dangerous  experiment,  these  two  souls  and  bodies  were  happily  (shall 
we  say,  eternally  T)  united  in  one: 

During  the  brief  period  of  their  married  life  at  Madcley  Mrs, 
Fletcher  entered  heartily  into  tlie  labors  of  her  husband  ;  built  a  num- 
ber of  chapels  for  the  poor,  and  thus  established  a  little  diocese  or  cir- 
cuit of  their  own,  witliin  wliich  the  Gospel  so  fully  triumphed  that 
those  who  traveled  through  it  years  afterward  were  often  reminded 
of  tlie  labors  of  the  sfuntly  yicar  and  his  devoted  and  talented  wife. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1785,  less  than  five  years  after  his  mar* 
riage,  tliis  almost  peerless  Christian  of  modern  times  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption ;  let  us  rather  say,  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  life.    But 
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his  work  wafi  left  in  competent  hands.  For  thirty  yeai-s  liirs,  Fletcher 
continued  to  be  the  center  of  a  wide  circle  of  gospel  work,  in  whicli 
her  fortune,  her  talents,  and  her  piety  made  her  pre-eminent.  Next 
after  the  Countess  of  Ilnntingdon  she  was  donbtlese  the  most  notable, 
ajs  well  as  the  most  widely  ngcful  Chriatian  lady  of  her  time»  ITer 
death  occurred  December  9,  1S14. 

The  profound  love  and  admiration  in  which  Mr.  TTesley  held  his 
friend  the  Vicar  of  Madeley  is  shown  in  his  intention  to  make  Mr. 


TUB  FLETCHER    MEMOmAL    COLLEfJE    AND    CHArKT.  AT  I.AU8AXXR. 

Fletcher  his  successor  as  head  of  the  United  Methodist  Societies.  This 
momentous  proposal  Fletcher  received  in  1773 ;  but  wanting  health 
for  80  grand  a  work,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  wanting  a 
sense  of  a  divine  call  thereto,  he  declined  the  offer;  and  the  event 
proved  his  call  to  be  even  a  higlier  one  than  that  of  Mr,  AVesley,  for, 
instead  of  succeeding  that  great  man,  he  preceded  him  by  six  yearA  in 
his  entrance  upon  the  mi ust rations  of  heaven. 
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erected  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  many  ni  aim  merits 
to  the  uaine  and  fame  of  this  saintly  mai].  The  Lausanne  Mission, 
which  was  commenced  in  1840,  altliongh  afflicted  by  divisions  and  per- 
H  fiecntions,  both  political  and  theological,  is  now  the  center  of  a  large 
and  growing  interest,  and  the  scat  of  a  training  college  for  t!ie  Prench 
Wesley  an  preachers. 

Revolt  of  the  American  Colonic*.* — The  great  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  Methodist  missions  to  America  had  been  com- 
menced was  shortly  chilled  by  the  nintterings  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Mn  Wesley,  with  whom  loyalty  to  the  King  was  a  part  of  hia 
religion,  and  who  had  now  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  influentiid  men  in  the 
kingdom,  was  at  first  understood  to  bo 
in  sympathy  with  the  colonists,  and  it 
was  also  well  known  that  he  was  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  peace.  In  two  powerful 
sennone  at  tJie  old  Foondry  he  pleaded 
for  amicable  settlement  with  the  rebels 
in  America ;  hut  shortly  afterward  a 
pmiphlet  written  by  tlie  famous  T>\\ 
Johnson,  entitled  **  Taxation  no  Tyran- 
ny/' fell  into  his  hands,  and  tnmed  bim 
so  completely  about  that  he  revised  the 
piece,  making  it  better  in  several  re 
spects,  as  filiortcr,  plainer,  and  less  spite- 
ful, and  then  published  it  in  his  own  i>b,  joonson. 
name,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Cidm  Address  to  our  American  Colo- 
nies." 
■  Johnson  and  Wesley  were  good  friends,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
^  that  the  above  piece  of  business  was  fully  understood  between  them, 
In  his  version  of  the  case,  Johnson  declared  the  colonists  to  be  "  a 
race  of  convicts,  who  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow 
them,  short  of  hanging."  Wesley's  own  recollections  of  Georgia 
were  mucli  to  the  same  purpose ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  incline  to  the  opinion  that  these  persons,  w^ho  bad 
*  For  the  account  of  tlie  Methodist  miMionaHet  to  Amcricft,  see  Part  IL  of  tliii  Tolume. 
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for  man  J  years  enjoyed  tlie  clemency  as  well  as  the  boixnty  of  the 
motlicr  country,  onglit  now  to  be  willing  to  do  something  toward  pay- 
ing back  the  money  whieli  it  had  cost  to  establish  and  defend  them 
in  their  new  homes  across  the  sea. 

Of  tlie  northern  colonies  Wesley  had  little  understanding,  and  what 
he  had  was  misunderstanding.  He  knew  tliat  tliey  were  sinners  and 
neoflcd  the  Gospel ;  and  he  could  not  comprehend  how  Christian  people 
anywhere  could  get  along  without  a  king.  He  forgot  how  small  were 
the  thanks  which  the  sons  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  owed  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  that  instead  of  owing  money  to  King  George  and  his 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  money  debt  was  largely  on  the  other  side,  for 
the  costly  help  tliey  rendered  in  fightiTig  his  French  enemies  in  Canada, 
with  whom,  but  for  King  and  Parliament^  they  miglit  have  lived  in 
peace.  If  John  Wesley  could  have  made  a  preaching  tonr  with  his 
old  friend  Whiteficld  from  Savannah  to  Boston  he  would  have  saved 
himself  the  labor  of  rewriting  and  republishing  T)r,  Johnson's  plea, 
and  !iavc  saved  his  friends  in  America  no  small  trouble  besides. 

Tlie  Coiirtei^iei  of  lielmie.— Tliese  were  days  of  great 
plainness  of  spceclh  Persons  calling  themselves  gentlemen  and  Chris- 
tians were  not  above  using  the  most  violent  and  scun-ilous  language 
in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  against  those  who  diflfercd  from  them 
in  opinion.  Mr.  Wesley  Imd  often  suffered  such  abuse  from  his  Cal- 
vinistic  and  High-Church  enemies,  though  his  own  courtesy  in  debate 
was  worthy  of  closer  imitation.  Perhaps  some  allowance  ought  to  lie 
made  for  his  adversaries  on  account  of  their  sufferings  under  his  terri- 
ble logic;  and  having  so  little  else  witli  which  to  answer,  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  rave  and  scold.  But  now  the  arch-Meth- 
tdist  had  been  caught  in  his  own  trap.  He  liad  at  first  committed 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  and  now  he  was  out  in  a  tract 
espouBing  the  side  of  the  King! 

Why  should  John  Wesley  clmnge  hia  opiuiousi    We  novcr  do. 

Thereupon  the  whole  pack,  with  the  pious  Toplady  at  their  head^ 
rushed  after  their  drcade<l  antagonist  in  full  cry.  They  called  him 
bad  names ;  they  ciiarged  hiin  with  bad  motives ;  said  he  was  trying 
to  win  royal  favor  for  himself  and  for  his  friends;  chained  him 
with  ''stealing  the  thuudcr  "  of  the  Johnsonian  Jove;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  hard  words,  the  Bev.  Toplady,  smarting  under   the  con- 
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troversial  wounds  lately  received  at  Wesley's  hand,  published  a  tract 
against  him  under  the  very  remarkaWe  title  of  "An  Old  Fox 
Tarred  and  Feathered!"  with  a  frontis- 
piece to  match,  representing  Mr.  Wesley 
as  lleynard  in  spectacles,  gown,  and  bands. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  exact  force 
of  the  figurative  language  used  in  the  title 
of  this  remarkable  piece,  since  foxes  in 
this  country  are  not  usually  tarred  and 
feathered;  .but  perhaps  the  reverend 
gentleman's  spite  got  the  better  of  his 
rhetoric,  and  thereby  mixed  his  figures  a 
little.  Why  he  should  have  been  in- 
flamed with  such  a  sudden  fury  of  affec- 
tion for  the  i*ebellious  colonists  is  also  a  fair  question,  and  one  e(iually 
diflScult  to  answer,  except  on  the  theory  that  he  did  not  love  his  King 
the  less,  but  liated  John  Wesley  more.  And  this  is  the  very  same 
Toplady  who  wrote  that  glorious  hymn — 

**  Roclc  of  ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  tlue." 

Some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  were 
inclined  to  censure  liim  for  turning  politician.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  opinions  must  differ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  i)art  which  he 
took  in  this  great  political  stniggle  made  him  hosts  of  enemies. 
Within  three  weeks  forty  tliousand  copies  of  his  ''  Calm  Address  " 
were  printed  and  put  into  circulation,  and  excited  so  much  anger 
among  the  English  friends  of  the  revolted  colonists  that  they  would 
willingly  have  burned  both  him  and  his  Address  together :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Gbvernment  were  so  well  pleased  with  his  little 
tract  tliat  copies  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  at  the  doors  of  all  the 
metropolitan  churches ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  highest  oflicers 
of  State  waited  upon  him,  to  ask  wliether  tlie  Government  could  in 
any  way  be  of  service  to  himself  or  his  people. 

Wesley  replied  that  he  looked  for  no  favors,  and  only  desired  the 
continuance  of  civil  and  religious  privileges;  but  he  afterward 
expressed  himself  as  sorry  that  he  had  not  requested  to  be  made  a 
19 
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royal  missionary,  with  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  all  the  English 
churches. 

It  sliould  not  be  forgotten  that  Wesley  hated  war  for  its  own  sake, 
especially  civil  war,  in  which  sentiment  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
time ;  and  it  was  this  sense  of  the  wickedness  as  well  as  of  tlie  horrors 
of  wholesale  political  murder  that  led  him  to  attempt,  in  the  first 
place,  to  secure  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  colonists,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  try  to  mollify  the  temper  of  tlie  Americans  by  point- 
ing out  to  them  what  he  regarded  as  the  undoubted  riglits  of  the  King. 
If  this  Christian  statesman  could  have  had  his  way,  neither  party 
would  have  been  wholly  pleased,  but  there  would  liave  been  no  war ; 
and  thus  the  history  of  Christendom  would  have  been  spared  the 
bloody  record  of  seven  years  of  outrage  on  the  one  hand,  and  seven 
years  of  misery  on  the  other. 

In  his  charity  sermon  on  the  12th  of  November,  1775,  "For  the 
Benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  Soldiers  who  I-ately  Fell 
near  Boston,  in  New  England,"  Wesley  speaks  of  the  terrible  distress 
from  which  the  nation  was  suffering.  He  declared  that  he  knew  fami- 
lies who  a  few  years  ago  lived  in  an  easy,  genteel  manner,  but  who 
were  now  driven  to  picking  up  the  turnips  which  the  cattle  had 
left  in  the  fields,  and  which  they  boiled  if  they  conld  get  a  few  sticks 
for  that  purpose,  or  otherwise  ate  them  raw.  ''  Thousands,"  wiid  he, 
"  have  screamed  for  liberty  until  they  are  utterly  distracted.  In  every 
town  are  men  who  were  once  of  a  calm,  mild,  friendly  temper,  who 
are  now  hot  with  party  zeal,  foaming  with  rage  against  their  quiet 
neighbors,  ready  to  tear  out  one  another's  throats,  and  plunge  swords 
into  each  other's  bowels."  He  then  proceeds  to  denounce  in  wither- 
ing terms  the  sins  of  the  nation — money-getting,  lying,  gluttony,  idle- 
ness, and  profanity :  to  which  now  threatened  to  be  added  the  final 
horror  of  civil  war. 

As  further  proof  of  Wesley's  good  faith  in  this  mixed  matter,  the 
following  letter  to  Lord  North  will  be  of  interest : — 

"Armagh,  June  15,  1775. 
"  My  Lord  :  Whether  my  writing  do  any  good  or  no,  it  need  do  no 
harm ;  for  it  rests  with  your  lordship  whether  any  eye  but  your  own 
shall  see  it. 


'!^».^TO-"1-^H       ^'  '  '  '    ^'     -       .    9  '  *\  ^^^^^"■^^i' 
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**I  do  not  enter  npoin  the  question  whether  the  Americans  are  in 
Um  «;i^t  or  in  the  wrong.  'Kere  all  my  prejndicea  ore  against  tlm 
Americans;  for  I  am  a  High-chnifchman,  the  son  of  a  High-ohnrch- 
iliia,  bred  np  from  my  childhood  in  the  highest  notions  of  passiye 
obedience  and  nonrresistance;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  long^rooted 
prejudices,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  if  I  think  at  ail,  fliat  an  oppressed 
people  asked  for  nothing  more  than  their  legal  rights,  and  that  in  the 
most  mddest  and  inoffensive  manner  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
v^ould  allow.  But,  waiving  all  considerations  of  right  or  wrong,  I  ask, 
Is  it  annmon  sense  to  use  force  toward  the  Americans  t  These  men 
win  not  be  frightened ;  and  it  seems  they  will  not  be  conquered  so 
eiisify  as  was  at  first  imagined.  They  will  probably  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground ;  and  if  they  die,  die  sword  in  hand.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
valiant  officers  say,  ^  Two  thousand  men  will  dear  America  of  these 
rcrbds.'  No^  nor  twenty  thousand,  be  they  rebels  or  not,  nor  perhaps 
treble  that  number.  Thqr  are  as  strong  men  as  you;  they  are  as 
valiant  as  you,  if  not  abundantly  more  valiant,  for  they  are  one  and  all 
eiitliusiasts — enthusiasts  for  liberty.  They  are  calm,  delfberate  enthu- 
riasis;  and  we  know  how  this  principle  ^breathes  into  softer  souls 
stem  love  of  war,  and  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  contempt  of  death.' 
We  know  men  animated  with  this  spirit  will  leap  into  a  fire  or  rush 
into  a  cannon's  mouth. 

"  *  But  they  have  no  experience  in  war.'  And  how  much  more 
have  our  troops  ?  Very  few  of  them  ever  saw  a  battle.  *  But  they 
have  no  discipline.'  That  is  an  entire  mistake.  Already  they  have 
near  as  much  as  our  army,  and  they  will  learn  more  of  it  every  day ; 
so  that  in  a  short  time,  if  the  fatal  occasion  continue,  they  will  under- 
stand it  as  well  as  their  assailants.  ^  But  they  are  divided  among 
themselves.'  No,  my  lord,  they  are  terribly  united ;  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  England  only,  but  down  as  low  as  the  Jerseys  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  bulk  of  the  people  are  so  united  that  to  speak  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  present  English  measures  would  almost  endan- 
ger a  man's  life.  Those  who  informed  me  of  this  are  no  syco- 
phants; they  say  nothing  to  curry  favor;  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  or  lose  by  me.  But  they  speak  with  sorrow  of  heart  what 
they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and  heard  with  their  own  oars. 

^Thesemen  think,  one  and  all,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  that  th^ 
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are  oonieadxagpro  aria  ^fooia:  for  their  wiveB,  chfldren,  and  Vh- 
erty.  What  an  adyantago  have  they  herein  over  many  that  fight 
only  for  pay ! — ^none  of  whom  care  a  atraw  for  the  caose  wherein  they 
are  engaged ;  most  of  whom  strongly  disapproye  of  it.  Have  they  not 
another  considerable  advantage!  Is  there  occasion  to  recmit  troops! 
Their  supplies  are  at  hand,  and  all  roond  about  them.  Ours  are  tliroo 
thousand  miles  off.  Are  we^  then,  able  to  conquer  the  Americans^  sup- 
pose they  are  left  to  themselves,  suppose  all  our  neighbors  should  stand 
stock  still,  and  leave  us  and  them  to  fight  it  out!  But  we  are  not  sure 
of  this.  For  are  we  sure  that  all  our  neighbors  will  stand  stock  still ! 
I  doubt  they  have  not  promised  it;  and  if  they  had,  could  we  rely  upon 
those  promises !  ^  Yet  it  is  not  probable  they  will  send  ships  or  men 
to  America.'  Is  there  not  a  shorter  way!  Do  they  not  know  where 
England  and  Ireland  lie  ?  And  have  they  not  troops,  as  well  as  sliips. 
in  readiness !  All  Europe  is  well  apprised  of  this ;  only  the  English 
know  nothing  of  the  matter !  What  if  they  find  means  to  land  but 
two  thousand  men  ?  Where  are  the  troops  in  England  or  Ireland  to 
oppose  them !  Why,  cutting  the  throats  of  their  brethren  in  America! 
Poor  England,  in  the  meantime  1 

"  *  But  we  have  our  militia — our  valiant,  disciplined  militia.  Tliese 
will  effectually  opjxwe  them.'  Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  relate  a 
little  circumstance,  of  which  I  was  informed  by  a  clergymen  who 
knew  the  fact.  In  1716  a  large  body  of  militia  were  marching 
toward  Preston  against  the  rebels.  In  a  wood  which  they  were 
passing  by  a  boy  happened  to  discharge  his  fowling-piece.  The  sol- 
diers gave  up  all  for  lost,  and,  by  common  consent,  thr^w  down  their 
arms  and  ran  for  life.  So  much  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  our 
valorous  militia. 

^^  But,  my  lord,  this  is  not  all.  We  have  thousands  of  enemies 
perhaps  more  dangerous  than  French  or  Spaniards.  As  I  travel  four 
or  five  thousand  miles  every  year  I  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing freely  with  more  persons  of  every  denomination  than  any 
one  else  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I  cannot  but  know  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  people — ^English,  Scots,  and  Irish ;  and  I  know  a  laige 
majority  of  them  are  exasperated  almost  to  madness.  Exactly  ao  they 
were  throughout  England  and  Scotland  about  the  year  1640,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  same  means ;  by  inflammatory  papen  which 
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w?rc  spread,  m  tliey  are  naw,  with  the  utmost  diligei 
oomer  of  the  land,     Iler^by  the  bulk  of  the  populatioti 
oaUy  cured  of  all  love  and  reference  for  the  King.     So 
deBpifiing,  then  hating  hinij  tliey  were  just  ripe  for  open  i 
Ami,  I  assure  your  lordship,  so  they  are  dow.     They  w        m 
but  a  leader. 

"  Two  cireimistances  more  are  dcserring  to  be  conside  'ed :  the  one> 
that    there    was    at    that    time    a  decay    of    general    tr  almc^t 

throughout  the  kingdom;   the  other^  there  was  on  «= 

of  provisions.    The  cuse  is  the  same  in   both  rer  i 

So  that  even  now  there  ar^  tnnltitndcs  of  people  th 
to  doj  and  nothing  to  eat,  are  ready  for  the  first  bidder^  »»■•■ 

without  inqmring  into  the  merits  of  the  ciiac,  would  flock  to  ; 
would  give  them  bread. 

"  Upoo  the  whole,  I  am  rcsally  sometimes  afraid  that  t  '  la 

from  the  Lord.     ^Vhen  I  consider  the  astounding  liLxuryof  the 
and  the  &hoeking  impiety  of  rich  and  poor^  I  doubt  whether  g 
diasoluteness  of  nianners  does  not  demand  a  general  visitation*     . 
haps  the  decree  is  already  gone  forth  from  the  Governor  of  the  worl 
Perhaps  even  now — 

"  *  As  he  that  buys,  surveys  a  ground, 

So  the  destroying  angel  measures  it  around. 

Calm  he  surveys  the  perishicg  nation, 

Ruin  behind  him  stalks,  and  empty  desolation.* 

"But  we  Englishmen  are  too  wise  to  acknowledge  that  God  haa 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  world  I  Otherwise  should  we  not  seek  him  by 
fasting  and  prayer,  before  he  lets  the  lifted  thunder  drop  ?  O,  my 
lord,  if  your  lordship  can  do  any  thing,  let  it  not  be  wanting  1  For 
God's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  of  the  nation,  of  your  lovely 
family,  remember  Behoboam !  Bemember  Philip  the  Second !  Re- 
member King  Charles  the  First ! 

"  I  am,  with  true  regard,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"John  Wesley." 

"  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Tyerman,  "  may  be  thought  of  the  principle 
advocated  in  Wesley's  *Calm  Address  to  the  American  Colonies,' 
luunely,  that  taxation  without  representation   is  no  tyranny,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  Mb  letters  to  the  Premier  and  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  are  full  of  warnings  and  foresight  which  were  terribly  ful- 
filled ;  and  for  fidelity,  fullness,  and  terseness,  were  perhaps  without 
a  parallel  in  the  correspondence  of  these  ministers  of  State."  This 
bold  address  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  notwithstanding  one  of  his 
reviewers  declares  it  to  be  "  as  dry  as  an  old  piece  of  leather  that 
lias  been  tanned  five  thousand  times  over ;"  while  the  preacher  him- 
self was  denounced  as  "  a  tip-top  perfectionist  in  the  art  of  lying." 

More  l¥e»leyan  Politics.— The  "Cahn  Address  to  the 
Colonists"  produced  such  a  sensation  tliat  in  1777  Mr.  Wesley  was 
moved  to  issue  another  "  Calm  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  England," 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  they  are 
already  in  the  enjoyment  of  gi-eater  liberties  than  are  the  colonists 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom,  that,  in  the  confederate  provinces 
of  America,  after  bawling  for  liberty,  no  liberty  is  left;  that 
liberty  of  the  press,  religious  liberty  and  civil  liberty  are  nonentities; 
tliut  tlie  lords  of  Congress  are  lus  absolute  as  the  Emperor  of  Morocco; 
whereas  iii  England  tlic  fullest  liberty  is  enjoyed  as  to  religion,  life, 
b(.Kly,  and  goods.  He  confesses  that  there  are  some  Methodists 
wlio  hate  the  King  and  all  liis  ministers,  but  as  for  himself,  he  would 
no  more  continue  in  fellowship  with  such  persons  than  with  Sabbath- 
breakers,  or  thieves,  or  common  swearers. 

For  once  in  his  life  Wesley's  loyalty  outran  his  common  sense. 

Almost  immediately  his  enemies  rushed  into  print  to  abuse  him,  repre- 

^enting  him  as  *' spouting  venom,"  calling  him  "Father  Johnnie," 

accusing  liim  of  telling  barefaced  lies;  and  in  the  "Gospel  Magazine" 

a  poem  was  published,  reviling  him  in  unmeasured  terms,  closing  with 

this  couplet : — 

*'0  think  of  tliis,  thou  gray-haired  sinner, 

When  Satan  picks  thy  bones  for  dinner." 

Rowland  Hill  vs.  John  l¥c8lcy.— At  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  City  Koad  Chai>el  Mr.  Wesley  re-asserted  the 
loyalty  of  himself  and  his  followers  to  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  He  made  also  an  unliappy  reference  to  the  separation 
between  himself  and  the  late  Mr.  Whitefield,  (an  account  of  whose 
closing  years  and  death  in  America  will  be  found  in  Part  11.,)  because 
of  the  strong  prejudice  of  the  latter  against  the  Church,  into  which 
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siato  of  mind  that  good  man  bad  been  beguiled  by  conversing  witli 
Diesentei's. 

As  nuglit  Lave  been  expected,  tlils  roused  tlie  fury  of  some  of  Ins 
old  antagonists,  and  tlic  liev*  Ilowknd  Hill  mslicd  into  print  witli  a 
scurrilous  paiupblct  of  foity  pages,  entitled,  **  Imp06tiiro  Detected,  and 
the  Dead  Vindicated  ;  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend :  containing  some  gentle 
Strictures  on  tlic  Fid  so  and  Libelous  Uamngne  lately  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  i^pon  liis  laying  the  first  stone  of  his  new  Dissenting 
Meeting-house,  near  the  City  Road.'*  Wesley's  sennon  is  described  as 
**  a  wretched  harangue,  from  wlxich  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus  is  almost 


i//^/^  ^Ui 
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totally  excluded,^'  "By  only  erasing  about  half  a  dozen  lines  from 
he  whole,'*  says  the  Rev.  Mr,  Uill,  "  I  might  defy  the  shrewdest  of 
liis  readers  to  discover  whether  the  Ujmg  apmU^  of  the  Foundry  be  a 
Jew,  a  Papii^t,  a  Pjigan,  or  a  Turk/'  lie  speaks  of  **  the  late  ever-meiu- 
oruble  Mr  Whitctield  '^  being  **8enitchcd  uut  of  Ids  grave  by  the  claws 
cif  a  designing  wolf,"  meaning,  of  course,  Wesley :  he  brands  Wesley  aa 
•a  libelcr,"  "a  dealer  in  stolen  wares,"  and  *'a8  being  as  unprincipled 
ms  a  rook  and  as  silly  as  a  jackdaw,  first  pilfering  his  neighbor's 
plumage,  and  then  going  proudly  forth,  displaying  his  borrowed  tail 
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to  the  eyes  of  a  laughing  world^'  ^Penonu  that  are  toad-eaters  to  Mr. 
John  Wesley  stand  in  need  of  veiy  wide  throats,  and  that  whicli 
he  wishes  them  to  swallow  is  enough  to  choke  an  elephant"  ^  Yenoni 
distills  from  his  graceless  pen.''  ^^Mr.  Whitefield  is  blackened  by 
tlie  Ycnomons  ^^^f  this  gray-headed  enemy  to  all  righteonsnese." 
'^  Wesley  is  a  <^^HHmderer,  an  unfeeling  reyDery  a  liar  of  the  most 
gigantic  magnitoHHimtc^  a  miscreant  apostate,  whose  perfection 
consists  in  his  perfect  1hi||^  of  all  goodness  and  good  men."  ^'  Yon 
cannot  Iotc  the  Church  uni«^on  go  to  Wesley's  meeting-house ;  nor 
be  a  friend  to  the  established  bnhops,  priests,  and  deacons,  unless  you 
admire  Wesley's  ragged  legion  of  preaching  barbers,  cobblers,  tinkers, 
scavengers,  draymen,  and  chimney-sweepers  I " 

The  "  Gospel  Magazine,"  under  the  editorship  of  the  toudiy  Tt>p- 
lady,  joined  in  the  cry  against  his  old  adversary,  and  justified  die  bru- 
tality of  the  pamphlet  in  question  by  saying,  '*  VThen  you  take  Old 
Nick  by  the  nose  it  must  be  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs."  "  The 
truth  is,"  says  this  "  gospel "  editor,  "  Mr.  Wliitefield  was  too  much  a 
Churchman  for  Mr.  Wesley's  fanaticism  to  digest.  O  ye  deluded  fol- 
lowers of  this  horrid  man,  God  open  your  eyes,  tad  pluck  your  feet 
out  of  the  net,  lest  ye  sink  into  the  threefold  ditch  of  antichristian 
error,  of  foul  Antinomianisra,  and  of  eternal  misery  at  last  1 " 

Mr.  Wesley  replied  in  a  manner  the  courtesy  of  which  is  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  tliat  his  two  vilifiers  were  tlien  a  couple  of  auda- 
cious young  aspirants  for  controversial  fame,  while  Wesley  was  a  ven- 
erable clergyman  of  seventy-four  years  of  age,  a  great  Teligious  loader, 
a  man  of  boundless  self-sacrifice,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  most 
highly  respected  gentlemen  of  his  time. 

Like  the  two  lions  encountered  by  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  Iligh-clmrdi- 
ism  and  High-Calvinism  roared  and  raged  at  the  chief  of  all  the  Metli- 
odists,  whose  greatest  offense  was  his  unapproachable  success :  but  like 
those  other  savage  beasts,  these  also  were  chained,  one  by  divine  provi- 
dence, and  the  other  by  divine  grace.  A  general  howl  now  arose 
against  "  tliat  old  fox,"  as  Mr.  Wesley  was  called :  satires,  tracts,  plays, 
squibs,  and  every  imaginable  indignity  in  words,  were  poured  out 
against  him,  as  if  a  menagerie  had  been  stampeded,  and  all  the  beasts 
Avere  trying  which  could  most  loudly  assert  itself.  To  all  this 
abuse,  which  was  raised  by  his  simple  statement  of  a  fact  in  the  life  of 
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bis  friend  and  pnpil,  and  which  was  no  slander  whether  it  wero  false 
or  true,  Mr.  Wesley  replied  briefly,  defending  the  correctness  of  his 
assertions,  but  never  suffering  himself  to  lose  his  temper  in  the  debate. 
**  Where,"  he  asks,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  traducers,  "  have  I,  in 
one  single  sentence,  returned  them  railing  for  railing  ?  I  have  not  so 
learned  Christ.  I  dare  not  rail,  either  at  them  or  you.  I  return  not 
cursing,  but  blessing.  That  the  God  of  love  may  bless  them  and  you 
is  the  prayer  of  your  injured,  yet  still  aflPectionate  brother,  John 
Wesley." 

Thus  did  "  Pope  John,"  as  Toplady  spitefully  calls  him,  vindicate 
his  character  as  well  as  his  cause. 

Mr.  Tyerman  almost  apologizes  for  setting  forth  such  unpleasant 
facts,  which  are  necessarily  so  damaging  to  the  opponents  of  Method- 
ism, but  by  such  a  showing  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  Church. 
Hill,  Toplady,  and  the  rest  were  public  men,  and  had  no  right  to 
hide  their  heads  when  there  were  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to 
give,  nor  can  their  theological  successors  complain  if  their  meniory 
pays  the  penalty  due  to  their  offense.  Even  in  our  day  men  are  some- 
times denounced  as  liars  for  telling  anpleasant  truths. 

But  there  is  another  value  to  these  records  of  the  bitterness  and 
personal  vulgarity  so  painfully  apparent  in  the  religious  controversies 
of  those  days.  These  hard  words  serve  as  mile-stones  to  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  Christendom  in  taste  and  temper.  The  great  religious  leaders 
of  our  own  time  are  sometimes  attacked  with  scurrility  and  traduced 
with  infamous  slanders ;  still  it  is  not  done  by  professed  Christians  in 
"  Gospel  Magazines,"  but  by  atheists  and  apostates  in  columns  which 
beyond  mistake  are  published  in  the  interest  of  sin.  As  tested  by 
the  temper  of  doctrinal  debate,  Christian  cultivation  has  doubtless 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

City  Road  Chapel. — In  spite  of  all  the  excitements  and 
commotions  with  which  England,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  was  distracted 
during  the  years  of  the  American  war,  Methodism  continued  to 
prosper.  Preaching-houses  were  springing  up  all  over  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  Old  Foundry  in  London  was  overwhelmed  with  people. 
Tlie  London  Methodists  were  also  now  more  wealthy  as  well  as  more 
numerous,  and  there  was  an  evident  occasion  for  a  more  churchly 
edifice  in  the  British  capital.     Besides  this,  Mr.  Wesley  only  held  a 
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lease  of  tLe  FouodrVj  and  at  its  expimtion,  wliiuh  would  now 
occur,  the  building  ^m  to  be  pulled  down  ;  he  therefore  started  a  sub* 
6cription  for  a  **New  Foundry,''  and  at  three  public  meetiiigB  raised 
for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  a  thousand  poundf^.  In  April,  1777,  thu 
corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid,  and  on  Sunday,  November  1, 
1778,  it  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  design  was  to  build  *^aii 
elegant  chapel,  such  as  even  the  Lord-Mayor  might  attend  without 
any  diminishing  of  bis  official  dignity,"  and  that  it  should  be  wholl/ 
Bupj)lied  by  oi*daincd  clergymen  of  the  Established  Cluirch  on  Suii- 
dayg,  when  the  liturgy  should  be  constantly  read  at  both  utoriiiiig  and 
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evening  service.  No  layman,  so-called — that  is,  no  itinerant  preacher 
not  episcopally  ordained — was  allowed  to  officiate  within  its  walls, 
except  on  week-days.  Cliarlca  Wesley,  Tlionias  Coke,  and  John  Rich- 
ardson were  to  be  its  only  Sabbatic  priests;  Pawson,  Rankin,  Ten- 
nent,  Olivers,  and  others,  though  better  preachers  than  any  of  the 
trio  not  being  admitted,  because  their  heads  had  not  been  "  touched 
by  a  bishop's  fingers."  * 

The  result  of  this  arrangennent,  however,  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
congregations,  until  the  trustees  of   the  chapel  waited    on  Charlei 
•Ttkr¥^*s  **Life  of  Wesky." 
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with  a  request  that  he  would  Dot  preach  so  often  at  City  Eoad 
Chapel  J  ai5  the  Kew  Foundry  was  called— from  the  name  of  the  street 
in  which  it  stood — but  would  sometimes  allow  the  lay  preacheiis 
to  take  his  place.  Poor  Charles  reluctantly  submitted,  but  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  casting  all  the  blame  on  the  i>oor  Diaseuters,  and  statuig 
that  it  was  wholly  omng  to  their  deep-rooted  prejudices  against  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  that  these  eventJi  iiad  transpired. 
For  many  years  the  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  chapel  and  the 
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"Women  on  the  other,  and  although  large  numbers  paid  for  seats,  no 
one  WB&  allowed  to  call  a  seat  or  a  pew  his  own. 

Mr.  Wesley  thought  higlily  of  liis  taste  and  judgment  in  matters 
of  church  architecture,  and  the  Now  Foundry  was  the  best  realization 
of  his  views  ever  attained.  So  well  pleased  was  he  with  it  that  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  it  prescribed  as  the  model  after  which 
:ill  other  Methodist  chapels  should  be  built ;  and,  indeed,  such  it  was 
for  many  years,  its  plain  and  simple  front  having  more  duplicates 
than  any  other  building  ever  erected  for  the  worship  of  God,  unless  it 
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might  be  the  ^^  octagon  chapels,"  of  which  occasional  mention  is  mado 
in  early  Methodist  annals.  As  a  specimen  of  that  extinct  species  of 
architecture  may  be  mentioned  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Heptonstall, 
an  edifice  erected  in  1797  in  the  rough  country  near  the  forest  of 
Hardwick,  famous  in  history  and-  song  as  the  scene  of  the  wild 
exploits  of  Kobin  Hood.  On  account  of  its  peculiar  shape  there 
were  no  carpenters  in  the  country  round  who  were  equal  to  the  task 
of  constructing  a  roof  to  cover  it,  and  that  essential  portion  of  the 
structure  had  to  be  made  elsewhere  and  brought  to  the  place  in  wagons ; 
its  arrival  being  celebrated  with  special  religious  service ;  after  which, 
crowds  of  people,  both  men  and  women,  sought  for  the  privilege  of 
helping  to  put  the  mysterious  sky-piece  of  their  chapel  together. 

A  Decline. — The  Conference  of  1779  showed  a  decrease  of  mem- 
bership in  twenty  of  the  circuits,  including  London.  The  reasons 
assigned  were — 

"  1.  Partly  the  neglect  of  outdoor  preaching,  and  of  trying  new 
places.  2.  Partly  prejudice  against  the  King,  and  speaking  evil  of 
dignities.  3.  But  chiefly  the  increase  of  worldly-mindedness  and  con- 
formity to  the  world.  It  was  also  resolved  that  no  one  speaking  evil 
of  those  in  authority,  or  prophesying  evil  to  the  nation,  should  be  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Itinerants  were  reproved  for  hastening  home  to 
their  wives  after  preaching ;  and  were  told  they  ought  never  to  do  tliis 
till  they  had  met  the  Society.  To  revive  the  work  in  Scotland  the 
preachers  were  directed  to  preach  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible, 
to  try  every  town  and  village,  and  to  visit  every  member  of  Society 
at  liome." 

Besides  all  this  there  were  internal  troubles,  which  were  caused  by 
the  peevishness  and  pretensions  of  Charles  Wesley,  who  could  never 
forget  that  himself  and  his  brother  were  ordained  clergymen,  and  that 
the  itinerant  preachers  were  not.  John  Pawson,  one  of  the  chiefs,  has 
left  this  striking  record : — 

"  I  was  perhaps  as  well  acquainted  with  the  -two  brothers  as  any 
man  now  living.  That  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  was  of  a  very  suspicious 
temper  is  certainly  tnie ;  and  that  Mr.  John  Wesley  had  far  more 
cliarity  in  judging  of  persons  in  general  (except  the  rich  and  great) 
than  his  brother  had  is  equally  true;  but  that  he  was  so  apt  to  be 
tiiken  in  with  apix'arances  is  not  tnie.     lie  was  well  able  to  fonn  a 
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judgment  qt  particniar  persons,  and  was  as  seldom  mistaken  as  Ids, 
brother.  I  once  heard  hun  pleasantly  say:  ^My  brother  snspects 
every  body,  and  he  is  continually  imposed  npon;  but  I  suspect 
nobody,  and  I  am  never  imposed  upon.'  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley  was  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  dei^gy  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  that  it  was  nothing  but  hard  necessity 
that  obliged  him  in  any  degree  to  continue  the  lay  preacher?.  He 
must  have  been  blind  indeed  not  to  have  seen  that  God  had  given  to 
many  of  them,  at  least,  very  considerable  ministerial  gifts,  and  that  he 
attended  their  labors  with  great  success ;  but  I  am  well  persuaded  that, 
could  he  have  found  a  suflScient  number  of  clergymen  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  God,  he  would  soon  have  disowned  all  the  lay 
preachers. 

'^  Mr.  Charles  was  inclined  to  find  out  and  magnify  any  supposed 
fault  in  the  lay  preachers ;  but  his  brother  treated  them  with  respect, 
and  exercised  a  fatherly  care  over  them.  I  am  persuaded  that  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  there  never  existed  a  body  of  men  who 
looked  up  to  any  single  person  with  a  more  profound  degree  of  rev- 
erence  than  the  preachers  did  to  Mr.  Wesley;  and  I  am  bold  to  say 
that  never  did  any  man,  no,  not  St.  Paul  himself,  possess  so  high  a 
degree  of  power  over  so  large  a  body  of  men  as  was  possessed  by 
him.  lie  used  bis  power,  however,  for  the  edification  of  the  people, 
and  abused  it  as  little,  perhaps,  as  any  one  man  ever  did.  When  any 
difficulty  occurred  in  governing  tlie  preachers  it  soon  vanished.  The 
oldest,  the  very  best,  and  those  of  them  that  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, were  ever  ready  to  unite  with  him,  and  to  assist  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  The  truth  is,  if  the  preachers  were  in  any 
danger  at  all,  it  was  of  calling  Mr.  Wesley  '  Rabbi,'  and  implicitly 
obeying  him  in  whatsoever  he  thought  proper  to  command." 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this  picture.  The  body  of  preach- 
ers had  now  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  anting  whom 
were  some  who  began  to  demand  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  their  appoint- 
ments, which  claim  Mr.  AVesley  would  not  allow  for  one  moment,  and 
in  1779  expelled  one  of  his  best  preachers,  Alexander  M'Nabb,  for 
setting  up  the  view  that  it  was  the  Conference,  and  not  Mr.  Wesley, 
by  whom  the  appointments  were  made.  At  the  Conference  of  1779 
this  excellent  man  had  been  appointed  to  the  Bristol  Circuit,  which 
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included  Bath :  but  not  long  after  a  Eev.  Mr.  Smyth,  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  brought  his  wife  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and 
Mr.  "Wesley,  who  knew  and  admired  him,  desired  that  he  should 
preach  at  the  Methodist  chapel  in  that  town  every  Sunday  evening. 
Against  this  Mr.  M'Nabb  rebelled,  and  in  consequence  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  more  call  for  his  services  as  a  Methodist  preacher 
"till  he  was  of  another  mind."  "Above  all,"  says  Wesley,  "you  are 
to  preach  when  and  where  I  appoint." 

By  this  unhappy  event  the  Bath  Society  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodism  itseli  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  How- 
ever, there  was  only  one  John  Wesley  in  the  world,  and  he  would  not 
be  in  it  long.  His  preachers  loved  him  as  a  father  while  they  honored 
him  as  a  spiritual  ruler :  thus  the  crisis  passed  without  a  schism,  and 
the  sturdy  autocrat  of  all  tlie  Methodists  still  retained  liis  crozier, 
holding  it  all  the  more  firmly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  now  so  evident 
that  he  had  learned  to  handle  tlic  sword. 

In  any  compact  and  aggressive  body,  be  it  civil,  military,  or  relig- 
ious, the  very  first  requisite  is  a  man  who  can  command.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  can  scold,  and  stmt,  ag:iinst  whose  show  of  power 
it  is  natural  for  brave  spirits  to  rebel.  Such  a  one  will  not  be  long  in 
sinking  to  his  proper  level ;  but  when  a  great,  true  man  appears,  who 
has  the  element  of  authority  in  him — wlio  bv  natural  might,  as  well 
as  by  acquired  right,  can  secure  obedience  tlirougli  the  power  of  a 
regal  will — that  man  is  admired  by  those  who  possess  thelheroic  spirit, 
and,  instead  of  fretting  at  his  orders,  they  are  proud  to  obey  them. 
It  is  not  patriotism  in  the  soldier  to  raise  rebellion  against  the  general- 
in-chief,  neither  is  it  love  of  the  Church  which  leads  restless  spirits 
therein  to  denoimce  the  power  and  governments  which  are  founded 
in  divine  providence  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Mr.  M'Nabb,  his  friends  and  his  successors,  may  all  have  been  great 
men,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  they  appear  to  have  been  small 
enough  to  lose  themselves  in  the  confusion  they  raised  over  the  ques- 
tion of  which  of  two  men  should  have  the  privilege  of  preaching  for  a 
few  months  in  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Bath.  This  man  owed  to  John 
Wesley,  under  God,  the  opportunity  of  being  a  Methodist  preacher  at 
all :  it  was  Wesley  who  gave  him  the  Bath  pulpit,  to  be  held  subject 
to  Wesley's  direction  until  he  "should  fill  it  \\'ilh  some  other  man. 
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Bat  H^abb^  onoe  in  his  place,  rebelled  againflt  the  orden  of  his 
mperior,  from  whom  he  was  willing  enough  to  reodye  f aTors,  but 
whom  he  was  not  willing  to  obey.  It  does  not  help  hia  reputation 
that  he  attempted  to  make  hia  case  a  representative  one,  and  thus 
became  the  head  of  a  party  of  revolt  in  the  Conference  against  its 
rightful  chief.  Selfish  ambition  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  in- 
trenching itself  behind  some  ^^  great  principle,"  and  has  lai^  and 
respectable  names  for  petty  jealousies.  Fortunately  Wesley  was  equal 
to  the  occasion :  he  took  off  the  epaulets  of  this  mutinous  lieutenant, 
and  the  Methodism  of  Oreat  Britain  honored  him  for  the  act. 

Some  of  Wesley's  biographers  plead  for  him  in  tliis  case  as  if  he 
were  an  offender  entitled  to  mercy  by  reason  of  his  previous  good  char- 
acter ;  let  it  rather  be  set  down  to  his  praise  that  he  had  the  sagacity 
and  the  courage  to  maintain  his  god-given  prerogative,  and  thus  to 
take  his  place  in  Hethodist  history  not  as  a  politician  but  as  a  king. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  M'Nabb  was  reinstated  in  the  ministry, 
much  to  the  disgnst  of  Charles  Wesley,  and  his  subsequent  appoint- 
ments were  honorable  both  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  himself.  If  Wesley 
was  great  in  his  authority,  he  was  still  greater  in  his  magnanimity. 

Strength  of  Hethodlam  in  1780.— During  tlie  ten  years 
from  1770  to  1780  Methodism  increased  with  encouraging  rapidity. 
The  following  are  the  figures :  in  1770  the  number  of  circuits,  was  50 ; 
the  number  of  itinerant  preachers,  123;  the  number  of  members, 
29,406.  In  the  year  1780,  the  number  of  circuits,  was  64 ;  of  preach- 
ers, 171 ;  and  of  members,  43,830.  There  was  also  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  education  and  charity. 
The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  West  Indian  missions,  and  the  42  preach 
ers  and  8,504  members  in  America. 


JL  i: 


WORTHY  CLIMAX  TO 

his  old  age  John  Wesley  was  one  of  tlie  most  honored  as  well  as 
influcTitial  men  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Metliodism  had  now  b<5come 
an  egUbliahcd  fact — a  leading  feature  in  the  religions  life  of  Great 
Britain;  and  the  furious  opposition  which  it  at  first  encountered, 
not  only  from  the  rabble  but  also  from  certain  of  the  magistratea  and 
clergy,  liad  given  place  to  toleration  and  respect. 

In  17S4  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Meth- 
odist chapeU  in  England,  Irelaod,  and  Scotland,  besides  unnumbered 
regular  preaching  places  of  a  humbler  style.  There  were  Methodist 
local  preacliera  in  large  numbers  both  in  the  army  and  navy ;  and  tlie 
hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  were  simg  with  heartiness  and  pathos  at  many 
a  class-meeting  in  Ilis  Majesty^s  barracks,  and  between  the  decks  of 
Ilifi  Majesty's  meuof-war. 


< 


A 
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^WMley'0  Clerical  Friends.— SncoeBS  always  carries  with  it 
«  eertain  dignity  which  commandB  reapecti  and  when  that  sacceas  is  in 
"file  hig^ieBt  poBdUe  line  of  efEort,  namely,  the  preaching  of  the  Gtwpel 
the  saltation  of  aoolSi  it  carriea  with  it  also  the  preaomption  that 
who  achievea  it  is  favored  in  heaven  as  well  as  honored  among 
No  Rnglmhinan  had  ever  received  sach  tokens  of  the  divine 
*  as  those  which  on  all  hands  snrronnded  this  chief  Methodist|  and 
'ft  waa  now  qnite  aafe,  and  even  popnlar,  to  profess  a  high  opinion 
bslil  ef  Ae  man  and  his  work. 

Th«re  were  even  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  who 

rtsimcKl  friendship  with  him,  though  they  wonld  not  hsve  carried  that 

iHendship  so  &r  aa  to  invite  him  into  their  pnlpits.    Even  the  saintly 

of  Kadeley,  though  he  opened  his  heart  to  Wesley,  was 

trammeled  by  his  chnrchly  relations,  and  conld  not  at  all 

meet  him  as  a  clergyman  on  equal  terms.    But  that  was  a  tri* 

-ffing matter  to  a  man  who  had  hundreds  of  pulpits  of  his  own;  that  is 

to  say,  as  much  his  own  as  the  pulpits  of  his  clerical  friends  were 

'their  own. 

Besides  this  faithful  friend  and  brave  defender,  Wesley  had  a  few 
loving  brethren  scattered  in  parish  Churches  over  the  kingdom,  or 
doing  the  work  of  evangelists  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  Among 
these  was  his  old  friend  and  counselor,  Vincent  Perronet,  Vicar  of 
Shoreham;  Henry  Venn,  Curate  of  Clapham;  Martin  Madan,  the 
brilliant  evangelist ;  the  wealthy  and  generous  Berridge,  Vicar  of 
Everton ;  the  scholarly  and  zealo.us  Eomaine,  one  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's chaplains,  and  afterward  Kector  of  St.  Andrew's  in  London ;  and 
Grimshaw,  of  Haworth,  whose  name  appears  several  times  in  the 
records  of  Mr.  "Wesley's  conferences.  These  men,  with  perhaps  a  few 
others,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  piety  to  confess  that  John 
Wesley  was  not  a  worse  but  a  better  son  of  the  Church  for  being  also 
a  Methodist ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  all  concerned  if  this  view 
of  the  case  could  have  prevailed  in  all  the  circles  of  churchly  power. 

UTesleyan  Ordinations. — The  close  of  the  War  of  the  Kevo- 
lution,  resulting  in  the  Independence  of  the  American  Colonies,  ren- 
dered some  action  necessary  on  Mr.  Wesley's  part  to  save  the  Methodist 
Societies  in  America  from  losing  their  connectional  character.  .  His 

ordination  of  Thomas  Coke  as  "  Superintendent  of  tho  Motlmdi^t  S«»- 
20 
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cietieB  in  America,^  being  a  vital  portion  of  the  luBtory  of  the  Metli- 
odiat  Epiaeopal  Chnrcli,  an  aooonnt  thereof  will  be  given  in  the  aeoond 
part  of  tliia  volume.  It  waa  an  aet  by  whioh  Wed^  placed  himself 
officially  at  the  head  of  the  Hethodiat  body  of  whioh  he  waa  the 
actual  head  before,  and  one  for  which  he  haa  been  both  hdnored  and 
(ondemned. 

Having  now  taken  the  momentoua  first  atep^  the  aeoond  waa  oom- 
paratively  easy,  and  in  July,  1785,  he  ^  set  apart  thia&  welttried 
preachers'* — John  Pawson,  Tliomas  Hahby,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  to  min* 
later  in  Scotland. 

The  remainder  of  Wesley's  ordinations  Mr.  Tyeniian  dianiisaeain  ». 
single  paragraph,  as  follows : — 

^'  A  year  afterward,  at  the  Conference  of  1786,  he  ordained  Joahua^ 
Eeighley  and  Charles  Atmore,  for  Scotland ;  William  Wairener,  for  An- 
tigua ;  and  William  Ilammet,  for  Newfoundland.  A  year  later  five 
others  were  ordained ;  in  1778,  when  Wesley  was  in  Scotland,  John 
Barber  and  Joseph  Cownley  received  ordination  at  his  hands;  and  at 
the  ensuing  conference  seven  others,  including  Alexander  Mather, 
who  was  ordained  to  the  office  not  only  of  deacon  and  elder,  but  of 
superintendent.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  in  1789,  Wesley  ordained 
Henry  Moore  and  Thomas  Rankin ;  and  this,  we  beKeve,  completes 
the  list  of  those  upon  whom  Mr.  Wesley  laid  his  hands.  AU  these 
ordinations  were  in  private ;  and  many  of  them  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  of  the  favored  ones  were  intended  for  Scotland,  some 
for  foreign  missions,  and  a  few,  as  Mather,  Moore,  and  Bankin,  were 
employed  in  England.  In  most  instances,  probably  in  all,  they  were 
ordained  deacons  on  one  day  and  on  the  day  following  received  the 
ordination  of  elders,  Wesley  giving  to  each  letters  testimoniaL" 

Alexander  Mather  Ordained  aa  Superintendent.— 
But  what  was  that  oflBce  of  ^^ superintendent^^  to  which  Alexander 
Mather  was  ordained  ?  and  why  is  this  ^'  superintendent "  classed  with 
the  "seven  others"  who  were  only  ordained  as  ^^ deacons"  and 
"elders?" 

If  the  British  Methodist  Conference  had  not  rejected  the  "  super- 
intendent "  whom  Bishop  •  Wesley  ordained,  and  by  which  act  he- 
showed  his  intention  of  continuing  in  England,  as  well  aa  of  aetthig^ 
up  in  America,  an  episcopal  form  of  Church  government,  the  ^  life* 
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and  Times  of  John  Wealej,"  by  his  otherwise  most  admirable  his- 
toriaiii  would,  doubtless,  have  contained  something  more  than  the 
aboTO  hasty  dismissal  of  Wesleyan  ordination,  whose  more  extended 
treatment  may  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  volume. 

Mr.  Wesley's  derioal  friends  were  greatly  offended  at  these  ordi- 
nations, by  which  the  modem  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
transgressed,  and  Charles  Wesley  pours  out  his  grief  in.  ajatrainwhich 
is,  however,  less  i>athetic  than  amusing.  In  a  letter  of  his  under 
date  of  April  28, 1785,  the  following  mournful  words  occur : — 

^'  What  are  your  poor  Metliodists  now  ?    Only  a  new  sect  of  Pres- ' 
byterians.    And  after  my  brother's  dcatli,  which  is  now  so  near,  what 
will  be  their  end  t    They  will  lose  all  their  influence  and  importance ; 
they  will  turn  aside  to  vain  janglings ;  they  will  settle  again  upon 
their  lees ;  and,  like  other  sects  of  Dissenters,  come  to  nothing.'' 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  although  Wesley  was  blamed  by  certain 
clerical  authorities  for  taking  upon  himself  to  perform  the  functions 
which,  by  common  consent,  were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
bishops,  yet,  upon  his  public  statement  of  his  traditional  as  well  as 
providential  right  as  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
head  of  "the  people  called  Methodists"  to  ordain  a  ministry  for 
them,  no  one  ventured  to  summon  him  before  an  ecclesiastical  court 
to  be  tried  for  breach  of  Church  discipline ;  which  is  strong  presump- 
tion that  on  a  private  and  careful  review  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments with  which  he  defended  it,  the  Church  authorities  were  convinced 
that  Wesley  was  right.  Whatever  the  private  conclusions  may  have 
been,  the  plain  and  simple  fact  remains,  that  no  official  notice  was 
taken  of  Wesley's  acts  of  ordination,  and  from  first  to  last  he  remained 
an  unchallenged  member  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Deed  of  Declaration.— Another  great  event  in  this 
eventful  decade  (1775-85)  was  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Method- 
ist Conference  by  Mr.  Wesley's  famous  "  Deed  of  Declaration :" — 

At  the  time  of  the  Leeds  Conference,  in  1784,  there  were  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  Methodist  chapels  in  Great  Britain,  the  most 
of  which,  if  not  all,  were  held  by  trustees  under  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  "  Deed  of  Settlement,"  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wesley,  which  pro- 
vided that  these  premises  should  always  be  held  for  the  free  use  of 
Mr.  Wesley  and  the  preachers  whom  he  should,  from  time  to  time. 
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appoint  to  preach  in  them.  In  the  event  of  his  death  ihia  lig^ 
secured  to  his  brother  Oharles,  and  then  to  the  Bev.  William  Giim- 
shawy  provided  he  ontlived  Oharles  Wedejr,  and  after  the  death  of 
these  three  persons  the  chapels  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
snoh  ministers  as  might  be  appointed  at  the  ^^  yearly  Oonference  of  the 
people  called  Methodists,"  provided  they  preached  no  other  dootrinea 
than  those  contained  in  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament^  and 
his  four  volnmes  of  sermons.  ^^  The  yearly  Conference  of  the  people 
called  Methodists''  was  a  phrase  which  needed  a  legal  definition,  and 
it  was  to  famish  snch  definition  that,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1784^ 
Mr.  Wesley  executed  the  famous  ^^  Deed  of  Dedaration,"  which,  a  few 
diEtys  after,  was  enrolled  at  the  High  Court  of  Chancexy,  and  thence- 
forth became  the  legal  Charter  or  Constitution  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Societies. 

The  Deed  of  Declaration. 

To  ALL  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John  Wbslbt,  late  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, (ktfordy  but  now  of  the  CUy  Boady  London,  Clerk,  sendeth  greeting: 
Whbbeab  divers  buildings,  commonly  called  chapels,  with  a  messuage  and 
dwelling-house,  or  other  appurtenances,  to  each  of  the  same  belonging,  situate  In 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  given  and  conveyed,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  said  John  Wesley  to  certain  persons  and  their  heirs,  in  each  of  the 
said  gifts  and  conveyances  named ;  which  are  enrolled  in  His  Mi^jesty^s  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  (pursa- 
ant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided,)  upon  trust,  that 
the  trustees  in  the  said  several  deeds  respectively  named,  and  the  aurvivors  of 
them,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  to  be 
elected  as  in  the  said  deeds  is  appointed,  should  permit  and  auffer  the  said  John 
Wesley,  and  such  other  person  and  persons  as  he  should  for  that  purpose  fh>m 
time  to  time  nominate  and  appoint,  at  all  times  during  his  life,  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  to  have  and  enjoy  the  free  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  premi^  that  he 
the  said  John  Wesley,  and  such  person  or  persons  as  he  should  nominate  and 
appoint,  might  therein  preach  and  expound  God^s  holy  word :  and  upon  farther 
trust,  that  the  said  respective  trustees,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  should  permit  and  aoifer  Charles 
Wesley,  brother  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  such  other  person  and  persona  aa 
the  said  Charles  Wesley  should  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  nominate 
and  appoint,  in  like  manner  during  his  life,  to  have,  use,  and  ei^oy  the  said 
premises  respectively  for  the  like  purposes  as  aforesaid :  and  after  the  deoeaas 
of  the  survivor  of  them,  the  said  John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  then  lipmi 
further  trust,  that  the  snid  respective  trustees,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and 
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their  hein  and  astigns,  and  tho  IrnsteM  for  the  time  being  forever,  shoald  per- 
mit and  BnHer  such  person  and  perwna,  and  for  aooh  time  and  timeii  aa  ahould 
be  appointed  at  the  yearly  Oonference  of  the  people  called  Methodiats  in  London, 
Biiatol,  or  Leeds,  and  no  others,  to  have  and  enjoy  the  add  premises  for  the 
piarposes  aforesaid :  and  whereas  dirers  persons  have,  in  like  manner,  given  or 
conveyed  many  chapels,  with  messaages  and  dwelling-hoosea,  or  other  appnrte- 
nances,  to  the  same  belonging,  situate  in  varioas  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  also 
in  Ireland,  to  certain  trustees,  in  each  of  the  said  gifts  and  conveyances  respect- 
ively named,  upon  the  like  trusts,  and  for  the  same  uses  and  purposes  as  aforesaid, 
(except  only  that  in  some  of  the  said  gifts  and  conveyances,  no  life  estate  or 
other  interest  is  therein  or  thereby  given  and   reserved  to  the  said  Oharlea 
Wesley:)  and  whereas,  for  rendering  effectual  the  trusts  created  by  the  said  sev- 
eral gifts  or  conveyances,  and  that  no  doubt  or  litigation  may  arise  with  respect 
unto  the  same,  or  the  interpretation  and  true  meaning  thereof,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient,  by  the  said  John  Wesley,  on  behalf  of  himself  as  donor  of  the  several 
chapels,  with  the  messuages,  dwelling-houses,   or  appurtenances,  before  men- 
tioned, as  of  the  donors  of  \he  said  other  chapels,  with  the  messuagea,  dwelling- 
houses,  or  appurtenances,  to  the  same  belonging,  given  or  conveyed  to  the  like  uses 
and  trustii,  to  explain  the  wonls  Yearly  Ooitferenee  of  the  people  called  MModiete^ 
contained  in  all  the  said  trust-deeds,  and  to  declare  whatpermnit  are  members  of 
the  said  Conference,  and  how  the  eueeeeeion  and  identity  thereof  is  to  be  contin- 
ued :  Now  therefore  theee  presente  mtneUy  that,  for  accomplishing  the  aforesaid 
purposes,  the  said  John  Wesley  doth  hereby  declare,  that  the  Conference  of  the 
people  called  Methodists  in  London,  Bristol,  or  Leeds,  ever  since  there  hath 
been  any  yearly  Conference  of  the  said  people  called  Methodists,  in  any  of  the 
said  places,  hath  always  heretofore  consisted  of  the  preachers  and  expounders  of 
6od*8  holy  word,  commonly  called  Metliodist  preachers,  in  connection  with,  and 
under  the  care  of,  the  said  John  Wesley,  whom  he  hath  thought  expedient  year 
after  year  to  summons  to  meet  him,  in  one  or  other  of  the  said  places,  of  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  or  Leeds,  to  advise  with  them  for  the  promotion  of  the  Qospel  of 
Christ,  to  appoint  the  said  persons  so  summoned,  and  the  other  preachers  and 
expounders  of  Qod^s  holy  word,  also  in  connection  with,  and  under  the  care  of, 
the  said  John  Wesley,  not  summoned  to  the  said  yearly  Conference,  to  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  said  chapels  and  premises  so  given  and  conveyed  upon 
trust  for  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  such  other  person  and  persons  as  he  should 
appoint  during  his  life  as  aforesaid;  and  for  the  expulsion  of  unworthy  and 
admission  of  new  persons  under  his  care,  and  into  his  Connection,  to  be  preachers 
and  expounders  as  aforesaid ;  and  also  of  other  persons  upon  trial  for  the  like 
purposes;     the  names  of  all  which   persons  so  summoned  by  the  said  John 
Wesley,  the  persons  appointed,  with  the  chapels  and  premises  to  which  they 
were  so  appointed,  together  with  the  duration  of  such  appointments,  and  of  those 
expelled  or  admitted  into  Connection  or  upon  trial,  with  all  other  matters  trans* 
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actiKl  nod  done  At  tbe  said  ycariv  Conferenoe,  hare,  year  by  year,  been  printod  and 
pubUshed.under  the  title  of  "  Bfinutea  of  Conferance.**  Amd  tksm  premmH  fur* 
tker  wUnam^  and  tlie  aaid  Joha  Wealey  doth  hereby  aTooch  and  farther  decUre, 
that  the  MTeral  pereona  hereinafter  named,  to  wit,  the  eaid  John  Wealey  and 
Charlea  Wesley;  Thonuu  Coke,  of  the  city  of  London,  Doqtor  of  Civil  Law; 
Jnmes  Creighton,  of  the  same  place.  Clerk;  Thomaa  Tenant,  of  the  aame  place; 
Thomaa  Ranldn,  of  the  aame  place;  Joehua  Keighley,  of  Seven  Oaks,  in  the 
coanty  of  Kent;  James  Wood,  of  Rochester,  in  the  said  eoanty  of  Kent;  John 
Booth,  of  Colchester,  Thomas  Cooper,  of  the  same  place;  Richard  Whatcoat,  cif 
Norwich ;  Jeremiah  Brettell,  of  Lynn,  in  the  coanty  of  Norfolk,  Jonathan  Par- 
kin, of  tho  siiine  place ;  Joseph  Pescod,  of  Bedford ;  Christopher  Watkina,  of 
Northampton,  John  Barber,  of  the  same  plnce ;  John  Broadbent,  of  Oxford, 
Joseph  Cole,  of  the  same  place;  Jonathan  Coasins,  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  John 
Brettefr,  of  the  same  place ;  John  Mason,  of  Salisbury,  George  Story,  of  the 
same  place;  Francis  Wrigley,  of  St.  Austell,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall;  William 
Green,*  of  the  city  of  Bristol ;  John  Moon,  of  Plymouth-Dock,  James  Hall,  of 
the  same  plnce;  James  Thorn,  of  St.  Austell,  aforesaid  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  of  Red- 
ruth, in  the  said  county  of  Cornwall;  William  Hoskins,  of  CardflT,  Glamorgan- 
shire ;  John  Leech,  of  Brecon,  William  Saunders,  of  the  same  place ;  Richard 
Ri'>dila,  of  Birmingham ;  John  Fenwick,  of  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  Thomas 
llanby,  of  the  same  place;  James  Rogers,  of  Macclesfield.  Samuel  Bardsley,  of 
the  same  place;  John  Murlin,  of  Manchester,  William  Percival,  of  the  same 
place;  Duncan  Wright,  <>f  the  city  of  Chester,  John  Goodwin,  of  the  same  place; 
Parson  Greenwood,  of  Liverpool,  Zechariah  Yewdal,  of  the  same  place,  Thomas 
Vasey,  of  the  same  place;  Joseph  Bradford,  of  Leicester,  Jeremiah  Robertshaw, 
of  the  same  place;  William  Myles,  of  Nottingham  ;  Thomas  Longley,  of  Derby; 
Thomas  Taylor,  of  Sheffield,  William  Simpson,  of  the  Bsme  place;  Thomas  Car- 
lill,  of  Grimsby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Scott,  of  the  same  place,  Jo- 
seph Harper,  of  the  same  place;  Thomas  Corbett,  of  Gainsborough,  in  the  said 
county  of  Lincoln,  James  Ray,  of  the  same  place ;  William  Thompson,  of  Leeds, 
in  the  county  of  York,  Robert  Roberts,  of  the  same  place,  Samuel  Bradbum, 
of  the  same  place;  John  Valton,  of  Birstal,  in  the  said  county,  John  Allen,  of 
the  same  place,  Isaac  Brown,  of  the  same  place ;  Thomas  Hanson,  of  Rudders- 
field,  in  the  said  county,  John  Shaw,  of  the  same  place;  Alexander  Mather,  of 
Bradford,  in  the  s^iid  county;  Joseph  Benson,  of  Halifax,  in  the  said  oonoty, 
William  Dufton,  of  the  same  place ;  Benjamin  Rhodes,  of  Eeighly,  in  the  said 
county;  John  Easton,  of  Colne,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Robert  Costerdine, 
of  the  same  place;  Jasper  Robinson,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  George  Button,  of  the 
same  place;  John  Pawson,  of  the  city  of  York;  Edward  Jackson,  of  Hull; 
Charles  Atmore,  of  the  said  city  of  York ;  Launcelot  Harrison,  of  Scarborough ; 
George  Shadford,  of  Hull  aforesaid;  Barnabas  Thomas,  of  the  same  place; 
Thomas  Briscoe,  of  Yarm,  in  the  said  county  of  York,  Christopher  Peacock,  of 
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the  HUD«  place ;  Willi«m  Thom,  of  Whitby,  in  the  said  county  of  Yock,  Robert. 
Hopkins,  of  the  saVne  piece;  John  Pellcoek,  of  Hanuuti  OMtle;  "Tf  illiam  Collins, 
-of  Sunderland ;  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Neweastle-npon-Tyne,  Christopher  Hopper, 
-of  the  same  piece,  Wiiliam  Boothby,  of  the  same  phice ;  William  Hunter,  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed;  Joseph  Saunderson,  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  William  War- 
;rener,  of  tlie  same  place;  Duncan  ITAIlum.  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  Thoiniui 
Butlierford,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  IHniel  Jackson, 
•of  the  same  place;  Henry  Moore,  of  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland,  Andrew  filair,  of 
the  same  place;  Richanl  Watkinson,  of  Limerick,  'reland;  Nehemiah  Price,  of 
JLthlone,  Irelnnd ;  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Sligo,  Ireland ;  George  Brown,  of  Clones, 
Ireland ;  Thomas  Barber,  of  Cliarlemont,  Ireland ;  Henry  Foster,  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land ;  and  John  Crook,  of  Lisburn,  Ireland,  gentlemen,  being  preachers  and  ex- 
pounders of  God*s  holy  word,  under  the  cnre  and  in  connection  with  the  said 
■John  Wesley,  have  been,  and  now  are,  nnd  di»,  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof, 
oonstitute  tk§  m^mben  of  ths  taid  Conference^  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
-meaning  of  the  said  several  gifts  and  conveyances,  wherein  the  words  Ooi\fet' 
«ie9  ^  the  people  called  MethodieU  are  mentioned  and  contained.  And  that  the 
said  seTcral  persons  before-named,  and  their  successors  forever,  to  be  chosen  as 
•hereinafter  mentioned,  are  and  shall  forever  be  construed*,  taken,  and  be  th4  Con- 
Jeremee  of  the  people  called  Methodiete,  Nevertheless  upon  the  terms,  and  sul>- 
ject  to  the  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed,  that  is  to  say, 

i^rst.  That  tlie  members  of  the  said  Conference,  and  their  successors  for  the 
time  being  forever,  shall  a88eml)le  once  in  every  year,  at  London,  Bristol,  or 
Leeds,  (except  as  after  mentioned,)  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  every  subsequent  Conference  shall  be  appointed  at  the  preced- 
ing one;  save  that  the  next  Conference  after  the  date  hereof  shall  be  h>lden  at 
Xieeds,  in  Yorkshire,  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  next. 

Second,  The  act  of  the  majority  in  number  of  the  Conference  assembled  as 
^iforesaid  shall  be  had,  taken,  and  be  tiie  act  of  the  whole  Conference;  to  all 
intents,  purposes,  and  constructions  whatsoever. 

Third,  That  after  the  Conference  shall  be  assembled  as  aforesaid,  they  shall 
^rst  proceed  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or  absence,  as  after- 
fiientioned. 

Fourth,  No  act  of  the  Ctmference  assembled  as  aforesaid  shall  be  had,  taken, 
4ir  be  the  act  of  the  Conference,  until  forty  of  the  members  thereof  are  assem- 
bled, unless  reduced  under  that  number  by  death  since  the  prior  Conference,  or 
absence,  as  after-mentioned ;  nor  until  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or 
absence,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  Conference,  so 
as  to  make  up  the  number  of  one  hundred,  unless  there  be  not  a  sufficient  num- 
f>er  of  persons  objects  of  such  election:  and  during  the  assembly  of  the  Confer- 
ence, there  shall  always  be  forty  members  present  at  the  doing  of  any  act,  save 
as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  such  act  shall  be  void. 
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Ffftkf  The  darmtion  of  the  yearly  Mieinbly  of  tlio  Ooafemioe  ihall  not  be 
lets  than  five  days,  nor  more  than  three  weekii  and  be  oonolnded  by  the  appoinfe- 
ment  of  the  Oonference,  if  ander  twenty-one  daji;  or  otherwiae  the  ooncliiaio» 
thereof  ahall  follow  of  oonrae  at  the  end  of  the  aaid  twenty-one  daya ;  tiie  whole- 
of  all  which  said  time  of  the  aaaembly  of  the  Oonferenc^  shall  be  had,  taken, 
considered^  and  be  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodiata,  and 
all  acts  of  the  Conference  during  snch  yearly  assembly  thereof  shall  be  the  aot» 
of  the  Conference,  and  none  other. 

Skfth^  Immediately  after  all  theTacancies  occasioned  bydeath,  oraliaenoe,  are 
filled  np  by  the  election  of  new  members  as  aforesaid,  the  Conference  ahall 
choose  a  president,  and  secrettiry,  of  their  assembly,  oat  of  themselTeSi  who  ahaU 
continue  soch  nntil  the  election  of  another  president,  or  secretary,  in  the  next  or 
other  subsequent  Conference ;  and  the  said  president  shall  haTC  tlie  privilege  and 
power  of  two  members  in  all  acts  of  the  Conference,  during  h{s  presidency,  and 
snch  other  powers,  privilegea,  and  authorities,  as  the  Conferenoe  shall  from  time- 
to  time  see  fit  to  intrust  into  bis  hands. 

SepentKf  Any  member  of  the  Oonference  absenting  himself  firom  the  yearly 
assembly  theredf  for  two  years  successively,  without  the  consent,  or  dispenser^ 
tion  of  the  Conference,  and  being  not  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  yearly 
assembly  thereof  nt  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  same, 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Conference  from  and  after  the  aaid  first  day 
of  the  siiid  third  yearly  assembly  thereof,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  thougik 
he  was  naturally  dead.  But  the  Conference  shall  and  may  dispense  with,  or 
consent  to,  the  absence  of  any  member  from  any  of  the  said  yearly  assemblies,, 
for  any  cause  which  the  Conference  may  see  fit  or  necessary;  and  such  memlier,. 
whose  absence  shall  be  so  dispensed  with,  or  consented  to  by  the  Conference,. 
shall  not  by  such  absence  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof. 

Eighth^  The  Conference  shall  and  may  expel,  and  put  out  from  being  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  or  from  being  in  connection  therewith,  or  from  being  upon  trial,  any 
person  member  of  the  Conference,  or  admitted  into  connection,  or  upon  trial,  for 
any  cause  which  to  the  Conference  may  seem  fit  or  necessary ;  and  every  member 
of  the  Conference  so  expelled  and  put  out  shall  cease  to  be  a  memtier  thereof  to- 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though  he  was  naturally  dead.  And  the  Conference^ 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  any  member  thereof  as  aforeaaid,  shall  elect 
another  person  to  be  a  member  of  the  Conference,  in  the  stead  of  such  member 
so  expelled. 

Ifii^th,  The  Conference  shall  and  may  admit  into  connection  with  them,  or 
upon  trial,  any  person  or  persons  whom  they  shall  approve,  to  be  preachere  and 
expounders  of  God's  holy  word,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Conference; 
the  name  of  every  such  person  or  persons  so  admitted  into  connection  or  npon 
trial  as  aforesaid,  with  the  time  and  degrees  of  the  admission,  being  entered  in 
the  Journals  or  Minutes  of  the  Conference. 
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T09U!h^  No  penon  shall  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Conference,  who  hath  not 

1  admitted  into  connection  with  the  Ck>nference  aa  a  preacher  and  expoonder 
of  God's  holy  word,  as  aforesaid,  for  twelve  months. 

BUwrnUk^  The  Oonference  shall  not,  nor  may  nominnte  or  appoint  any  person, 
to  the  ose  and  enjoyment  of,  or  to  preach  and  expound  God's  holy  word  in,  any 
of  the  chapels  and  premises  so  given  or  conreyed,  or  which  may  be  ^ren  or  con- 
▼^ed  opon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  who  is  not  either  a  member  of  tiie  Oonference, 
or  admitted  into  connection  with  the  same,  or  upon  trial,  as  aforesaid;  nor  ap- 
point any  person  for  more  than  three  years  snccessiyely  to  the  nse  and  ei\)oymeni 
of  any  chapel  and  premises  already  giren,  or  to  be  given  or  conTcyed.  upon  the- 
tmats  aforesaid,  except  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Bngland. 

Tto^fftk^  That  tlie  Oouference  shall  and  may  appoint  the  place  of  holding  thr 
yearly  assembly  thereof  at  any  other  city,  town,  or  place,  than  London,  Bristol^ 
or  Leeds,  when  it  shall  seem  expedient  so  to  do. 

Tkirtetnthy  And,  for  the  conTenience  of  the  chapels  and  premises  already,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  given  or  conveyed  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  situate  in* 
Ireland,  or  other  parts  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  Oonference  shall' 
and  may,  when,  and  as  often  as  it  shall  seem  expedient,  but  not  otherwise,  ap- 
point and  delegate  any  member  or  members  of  the  Conference,  with  all  or  any 
of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  advantages  hereinbefore  contained  or  rested  in  the- 
Conference ;  and  all  and  every  the  acts,  admissions,  expulsions,  and  appoint- 
ments whtitaoever  of  such  member  or  members  of  tlie  Conference  so  appointed 
and  delegated  ns  aforesaid,  the  same  being  put  into  writing,  and  signed  by  such* 
delegate  or  delegates,  nnd  entered  in  the  Jourimls  or  Minutes  of  the  Conference,, 
and  subscribed,  a^  after-mentioned,  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  and  be,  the  acts,  ad- 
missions, expulsions,  and  appointments  of  the  Conference,  to  all  intents,  con- 
structions, and  purposes  whatsoever,  from  the  respective  times  when  the  same 
shall  be  done  by  such  delegate  or  delegates,  notwithstanding  any  thing  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary. 

Fourteenth^  All  resolutions  and  orders  touching  elections,  admissions,  expul- 
sions, consents,  dispensations,  delegations,  or  appointments,  and  acts  whatsoever 
of  the  Conference,  shall  be  entered  and  written  in  the  Journals  or  Idinutes  of 
the  C  /Uference,  which  i^hall  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  publicly  read,  and  then 
snliscribed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof  for  the  time  being,  during  the- 
time  such  Conference  shall  he  assembled;  and,  when  so  entered  and  subscribed, 
shall  be  had,  taken,  received,  and  be  the  acts  of  the  Conference;  and  such  entry 
and  subscription,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  had,  taken,  received,  and  be  evidence  of 
all  and  every  such  acts  of  the  said  Conference,  and  of  their  said  delegates^ 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  proof;  and  whatever  shall  not  be  so  entered  and 
subscribed,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  had,  taken,  received,  or  be  the  act  of  the- 
Conference:  and  the  said  president  and  secretary  are  hereby  required  and  obliged 
to  enter  and  subscribe  as  nforosnid,  every  net  whatever  of  the  Conference. 
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ZMdjy,  WbeneTer  tbe  aaid  Oonfeniioe  ilull  be  radoood  ander  tlia  nmnber  of 
fdity  membeit;  and  ciuiHiiiio-ta-r«d«eed  for  t^&im''y^iMf'uiisik^imTXh^ 
<mdr9\j^  or  whenerer  the  memben  thereof  shall  decline  or  neglect  to  meet  to- 
.^her  annoally  for  the  parpoeee  aforoeeid,  daring  the  ipaco  of  throe  yoMi^  that 
then,  and  in  either  of  the  aaid  eTente,  the  Oonference  of  the  people  called  Meth- 
iMlittt  shall  be  extingviahedf  and  all  the  albreaald  powers,  prlvilegesi  and  advan- 
tHgea  thall  cease;  and  the  said  chapels  and  premises,  and  all  other  chapela  and 
premisesi  which  now  ars,  or  hereafter  may  lie  settled,  giTen,  or  conveyed  i^kni 
the  trusts  aforesaid,  sha'l  Test  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
-chapels  and  premises  rcsp^stively,  and  their  suooessors  fdrsTcr;  i^pea  inui  that 
*they,  and  the  sonriTors  of  them,  and  the  tmstees  for  the  time  being,  do,  shall, 
4Uid  may,  appoint  sach  person  and  persons  to  preach  and  ezponnd  Qod*s  holy 
word  therein,  and  to  have  the  nse  and  ei^yment  thereof  for  each  time,  and  in 
4ach  manner,  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper. 

Provided  atwiiys,  that  nothing  her^n  contained  sliall  extend,  or  be  oonatnied 
-to  extend,  to  extinguish,  lessen,  or  abridge  the  life-estate  of  the  said  John 
Wesley,  and  Charles  Wesley,  or  either  of  them,  of  and  in  any  of  the  said  diap- 
•els  and  premises,  or  any  other  chapels  and  premises  wherein  they  the  said  John 
Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  or  either  of  them,  now  have,  or  may  have,  any 
estate  or  interest,  power  or  authority  whatsoever.  In  witness  whereof,  tbe  said 
John  Wesley  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Li«>ril  Qeorge  the 
Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  IreLmd,  king,  defender 
•of  the  faitli,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
•drcd  and  eiglity-fonr. 

JOHN  (Seal)  WESLEY. 

•Sealed   and   delivered    (being   first  ) 
duly  stamped)  in  the  presence  of  { 

William  Clulow,  Quality -court,  Chnncery-lane,  London. 

Richard  Youmg,  Clerk  to  the  said  William  Clulow. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  deed,  which  is  enrolled  in  Chancery, 

.and  was  therewith  examined  by  us. 

NVilliam  Clulow, 

Richard  Touho. 

The  Belection  of  a  hundred  preachers  out  of  a  body  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  for  the  purpose  of  a  legal  Conference,  which  was 
to  be  the  ultimate  authority  among  "  the  people  called  Methodists," 
was  the  most  arbitrary  act  which  this  grand  old  autocrat  ever  per- 
formed. Herein  he  exercised  his  ei)iscopal  authority  to  the  utmost, 
and  never  did,  and  probably  never  could,  give  any  other  reason  for 
the  selection  than  his  own  good  will  jind*plcasurc.    Some  now  men 
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*woro  admitted  and  eomo  old  preachers  were  rejected,  and  in  several 
instances  of  two  men  of  eqnal  rank  and  standing  on  tlie  same  eir^ 
<nut,  one  was  taken  and  the  other  left. 

^  In  nominating  these  preachers,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  history 
4md  defense  of  this  notable  docnment,  '^  as  I  had  no  adviscrB,  so  I  had  no 
respect  of  persons ;  bnt  I  simply  set  down  those  that,  according  to  my 
heat  judgment,  were  the  most  proper.  This  was  the  rise  and  this  the 
nature  of  that  famous  ^Deed  of  Declaration,'  that  vile,  wicked, 
•deed,  concerning  which  yon  have  heard  such  an  outcry.  And  now, 
•can  any  one  tell  mc  how  to  mend  it,  or  how 'it  could  have  been  made 
better?  ^O  yes.  You  might  have  inserted  two  hundred  as  well 
418  one  hundred  preacher^.'  No ;  for  then  the  expenses  of  meeting 
would  have  been  double,  and  all  the  circuits  would  liave  been  without 
preadiers.  ^But  you  mi<rlit  have  named  other  preachers  instead  of 
these/  True,  if  I  liad  thought  as  well  of  them  as  they  did  of  them- 
:8elve8.  But  I  did  not ;  therefore  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  I  did, 
without  sinning  against  God  and  my  own  conscience. 

''  Yon  see,  then,  in  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  about  this  absolutely 
necessary  deed,  I  have  been  laboring,  not  for  myself,  (I  have  no  inter- 
est therein,)  but  for  the  whole  body  uf  Metliodists ;  in  order  to  fix 
them  upon  such  a  foundation  as  is  likely  to  stand  as  long  as  the  sun 
And  moon  endure.  That  is,  if  they  continue  to  walk  by  faith,  and  to 
«how  forth  their  faith  by  their  works;  otherwise,  I  pray  God  to  root 
out  the  memorial  of  them  from  the  earth." 

After  a  stonn  of  criticism,  and  some  few  threats  of  rebellion,  the 
Conference  ratified  the  "Deed  of  Declaration,"  and  "The  Legal  Ilun- 
-dred "  became  an  order  of  nobility  among  tlie  Methodist  preachers ; 
an  aristocracy  in  the  true  sense,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  by  the 
best.  Since  that  day  more  liberal  methods  of  management  have  been 
Revised :  ministers  not  members  of  this  body,  and  laymen,  also,  having 
been  admitted  to  a  place  in  Methodist  counsels.  From  first  to  last  it 
has  been  notably  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  man  without  pre- 
eminent ability  and  well-tried  character  and  honor  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  honorable  body ;  and,  tested  by  its  working  and  its  results 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  this  constitution  of  British  Methodism 
was  every  way  worthy  ot  the  great  mind  which  devised  it. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Joseph  Bradford,  who  was  his  traveling 
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<x»iipaiiioii  dniing  the  last  yean  of  his  life,  Mr.  Weakfj  addnaea 
theae  worda  to  the  Oonf erenoey  whieh  wero  to  be  vead  to  thaooi  after 
hia  death : — 

^Mt  Dsab  Bbxthbbn:  Some  of  our  travelixig  preabheia  hsfe 
^xpreased  a  f ear,  that,  after  my  deoeaae,  yoa  will  ezdnde  them,  either 
from  preaching  in  connection  with  yon,  or  from  aome  oilier  privilegea 
which  they  now  enjoy.  I  know  no  other  way  to  prsYont  any  saob 
inconvenience  than  to  leave  theae  my  last  worda  with  yon. 

^^I  beseech  yon,  by  the  mercies  of  Qod^  that  yon  never  avail  your- 
selves  of  the  Deed  of  Declaration  to  aasnine  any  saperiority  over  yonr 
brethren ;  but  let  all  things  go  on  among  thoee  itinerants  who  ehooae- 
to  remain  together,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I  was  with 
yon,  80  far  as  circumstances  will  permit." 

•He  also  charges  them  to  ^^  have  no  respect  of  persons  in  stationing 
the  preachers,"  in  choosing  cliildren  for  the  Kingswood  School,  or  m 
the  distribution  of  Conference  funds,  but  to  do  all  things,  as  he  him- 
self had  done,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  all  concerned. 

A  Tlgorooa  Old  Age.—  On  the  26th  of  June,  1785,  Mr. 
Wesley,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-two,  wrote  from  Dublin  to  one  of 
his  friends,  as  f ollowe : — 

"  Many  years  ago  I  was  saying :  '  I  cannot  imagine  how  Mr.  White- 
field  can  keep  his  soul  alive,  as  he  is  not  now  going  through  honor 
and  dishonor,  evil  report  and  good  report ;  having  nothing  but  honor 
and  good  report  attending  him  wherever  he  goes.'  It  is  now  my  own. 
case ;  I  am  just  in  the  condition  now  that  he  was  then  in.  I  am* 
become,  I  know  not  how,  an  honorable  man.  The  scandal  of  the- 
cross  is  ceased  ;  and  all  the  kingdom,  rich  and  poor,  Papists  and  Prot- 
estants, behave  with  courtesy,  nay,  and  seeming  good  will  1  It  aeema 
as  if  I  had  well-nigh  finished  my  course,  and  our  Lord  was  giving^ 
me  an  honorable  discharge." 

During  this  year  Wesley  lost  by  death  two  of  the  most  intimate 
and  valued  friends  of  his  whole  life-time — ^Vincent  Perronet  and  JohA 
Fletcher ;  the  latter  at  fifty-six  years  of  age  and  the  former  at  ninety- 
two.  His  brother  Charles  was  now  a  feeble,  broken-down  old  man ;  but 
John  Wesley,  with  a  vigor  which  he  believed  to  be  supernatural,  ai^ 
immediate  and  special  gift  from  God,  was  ran^ng  through  England^ 
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Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  the  apirit  af  a  hardy  jou  sr  ai 

sailor,  enduring  hardships  and  discoiriforts  with  cheerf nlneB%  sbiolii 
tmcotisdouB  of   danger,  and  almost  insensible  to  fatigue,  proi 
mcessantlj  in  chapels^  court-houseSj  dance-halls,  bami,  factorie 
not  unf requently  in  the  open  air, 

Tlie  foUowing  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance  in  his  old 
wa8  given  by  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  E*A.,  an  eminent  London  artist: —  ^^ 

"  The  figure  of  Mr,  Wesley  waa  remarkable.     His  stature  was  low, 
Mb  habit  of  body  in  every  period  of  life  the  reveise  of  corpnlent,  am 
expressive  of   strict  temperance  and  continual    eserciBe.      Not^ 
standing  his  small  size,  his  step  was  £rm,  and  his  appearance,  till  wit 
a  few  years  of  his  death,  vigorous  and  muscular.    His  face  for  as 
man  was  one  of  the  iineat  we  have  seen.    A  clear,  smooth  f oreheti^ 
an  aquiline  noee,  an  eye  the  brightest  and  most  piercing  that  can  b< 
^conceived,  and  a  freshness  of  complexion  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  i 
his  years,  and  impressive  of  the  most  perfect  health,  conspired  to  render 
Mm  a  venerable  and  intereBting  figure.     Few  have  Been  hiin  v       > 
heing  straek  with  his  appearance,  and  many  who  have  been  gre 
prejndioed  against  him  have  been  known  to  change  their  opiatoa  tt 
moment  they  were  introdnced  into  his  presence.    In  his  coimtenanoe 
and  demeanor  there  was  a  cheerfulness  mingled  with  gravity;  a 
sprightliness  which  was  the  natural  result  of  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits, 
4md  yet  was  accompanied  with  every  mark  of  the  most  serene  tran- 
quillity.   His  aspect,  particularly  on  profile,  had  a  strong  character  of 
acuteness  and  penetration.    In  dress  he  was  the  pattern  of  neatness 
-and  simplidly.    A  narrow,  plaited  stock,  a  coat  with  a  small,  upright 
•collar,  no  buckles  at  his  knees,  no  silk  or  velvet  in  any  part  of  his 
apparel,  and  a  head  as  white  as  snow,  gave  an  idea  of  something  prim- 
itive and  apostolic,  while  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  was  diffused 
over  his  whole  person." 

He  was  still  as  much  of  a  student  as  ever,  being  now  engaged 
upon  a  life  of  his  beloved  friend  Fletcher,  to  which,  he  says,  "  I  devote 
.all  the  time  I  can  spare  from  five  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night. 
These  are  my  studying  hours.  I  cannot  write  longer  in  a  day  without 
^hurting  my  eyes.''  This  was  in  September,  1786,  and  this  student,  who 
ivas  writing  fifteen  hours  a  day  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last  literary 
'work,  was  now  eighty-three  years  old. 
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In  December  of  the  same  year  lie  writes:  "Ever  bujcc  that  goo<l 
fever  which  I  had  in  the  North  Island,  I  have  had,  as  it  were,  a  now 
coiiBtitution ;  all  mj  pains  and  aches  have  forsaken  me  and  I  am  ^ 
etnin^jTcr  to  weariness  of  any  kind-  Tliis  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it; 
may  well  be  marvelous  in  otir  cjos." 

Dealli  ol'  Charles  Wesley.— On  the  29tii  of  Miirch,  1788^ 
Cliarles  Wesley  departed  this  life,  in  the  eightietli  year  of  his  age.   He- 
died  at  his  i^osidenec  in  the  city  of  London,  wlndi  lie  had  seldom  left 
for  many  years,  except  occasionally  to  sittend  the  Methodist  Conferences    ■ 
at  Leeds.  | 

As  a  writer  of  hymns,  the  most  and  the  best  that  ever  breathed 
forth  from  the  Bonl  of  any  one  man,  Charles  Wesley  will  be  held  in 
immortal  honor,  thongh  it  is  painfully  evident  that  in  the  last  years  of 
his  hfe  his  mind  was  so  disturbed  by  the  increasing  liberties  taken  by 
the  Metliodists  with  the  forms  and  orders  of  the  Established  Church,  ■ 
that,  pereonally,  he  was  not  so  muclt  admired  as  endured.  Bodily 
infirmities  also  pressed  upon  liim,  and  his  life-long  prejudices  kept 
him  in  a  reUgious  fret  over  the  damage  they  were  receiving  at  the^ 
hands  of  his  more  progressive  brother,  who  now  treated  him  with 
almost  fatherly  tendeniess,  overlooking  his  peevishness,  and  healings 
the  wounds  wliich  would  otherwise  have  resulted  therefrom. 

In  his  early  life  Charles  Wesley  was  a  hero ;  he  might  have  been  a- 
saint ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  be- 
ing a  martyr.  He  could  face  a  mob  and  hold  his  ground  till  his  dothes^ 
were  torn  to  tatters  and  the  blood  ran  dowTi  his  face  in  streams;  and 
yet  he  wiis  a  man  of  gentle  spirit,  tender  sensibility,  and,  as  he  himself 
declares,  *'  wanting  in  what  is  ordinarily  called  courage*"  He  was  a 
ealot  of  the  tirst  order;  he  was  also  a  traly  converted  soul;  but  his^ 
'  tiarrow  Churchniandiip  cast  a  cloud  over  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,. 
which  even  his  genius  and  piety  do  not  wholly  dispeL 

The  Tomb  of  Charles  Wesley  is  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  in  London,  where  he  was  buried  at  his  own  request 
by  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  well  aware 
that  his  brother  intended  to  be  btiriod  among  his  own  people  in  the 
little  cemetery  by  the  City  Koad  Cliapel,  but  Charles  would  not  lie 
beside  liim  in  death,  because  the  place  appointed  was  unconsecrated 
ground- 
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As  5f  the  gi-ound  where  John  Wesley  were  buried  needed  any  other 
eonsocration  I 

This  piec«  of  High-ehurehism  on  the  part  of  his  jouiigc^r  brutljer 

gave  Mr.  Wesley  some  pain  and  trouble,  and  in  answer  to  the  gossip 

B  occasioned  by  the  matter  he  published  his  views  on  the  consecration 

of  churches  and  burial-grounds;  declaring  it  to  be  a  practice  which  was 

'  neither  enjoined  by  the  law  of  the  English  State  nor  of  the  English. 
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^Church,  neither  is  it  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God ;  a  thing  wrong  m 

itself,  flavored  with  Papal  supci*stition,  and  absolutely  ndicolouB  in, 
the  eyes  of  sensible  Protestants."  * 

I       IVeeilej'aii   H}Miiiialo^y,— The  list  of  poetical  publicationa- 

" which  bear  the  names  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  is  forty-nine  ir* 

nMuiber :  books  and  papers,  large  and  small.  "  Hyinns  for  the  Watchi 

**  ITfiltwIi^^t  Mat'UJ'.iTie;'*  1788,  p,  543. 
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Kiglit,"  is  a  little  tract  of  twelve  duodecimo  I>age8;  another  of  the 
same  size  is  entitled,  "  Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Earthqnalce,  March 
S,  1750,  to  which  is  added  a  Hymn  upon  the  Pouring  out  of  the  Seventh 
Tial,  Rev.  xvii,  etc.,  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  Lisbon ; "  while 
"  A  Collection  of  Moral  and  Sicred  Poems,  from  the  most  celebrated 
English  Authors,''  published  in  1844,  is  a  work  in  three  volumes,  con- 
taining over  five  thousand  pages,  very  much  of  which  is  original  mat- 
ter. There  are  on  his  list  of  poetical  works:  "Hynms  for  Times  of 
Trouble  and  Persecution;"  "Hymns  for  the  Expected  Invasion  of 
1759 ;"  "  Hymns  for  the  Family ;"  "  Hynms  for  Children ;"  "  Hymns 
for  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord ;"  "  A  Hynm  for  the  English  in  Amer- 
ica;" extracts  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  from  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts,"  and  other  English  standard  poems;  besides  the  ten  or 
twelve  hymn-books  proper;  chief  of  which  is  his  "Collection  of 
Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  People  called  Methodists,"  1780,  a  volume 
■of  five  hundred  pages,  which  has  only  recently  given  place  among  the 
English  Wesleyans  to  a  larger  and  more  catholic  collection. 

Of  the  forty-nine  publications  above  mentioned,  only  thirteen 
l)ear  the  name  of  Charles  AVesley  at  all,  and  only  five  of  these  are 
credited  to  him  alone ;  one  of  the  five  being  a  short  poem  addressed 
by  him  to  his  brother  John. 

Charles  Wesley  as  a  Poet. — Beyond  all  dispute  Charles 
Wesley  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets.  He  was  a  poet  by  birth,  by 
culture,  by  inspiration,  and  by  providential  opportunity.  Samuel 
Wesley,  as  lias  been  seen,  was  much  given  to  writing  poetry,  or,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  to  "  beating  rhymes ; "  his  son  Charles  inherited 
this  rhyming  faculty  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  said  that  he  pro- 
duced an  immense  amount  of  work  in  rhyme  and  meter  which  was  no 
better  than  those  strained  and  stupid  couplets  into  which  his  father 
'^^  beat "  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was  continually  producing  hynms. 
If  one  of  his  children  fell  sick  lie  wrote  a  hjann  about  it,  and  another 
hymn  when  the  child  got  well  again.  Every  addition  to  his  family 
stimulated  his  genius  to  the  production  of  several  hymns ;  a  hymn  to 
the  mother,  another  to  the  child,  another  to  the  remaining  members  of 
the  family,  and  perhaps  still  another  to  mothers  and  children  in 
<;eneral;  "some  of  which,"  says  Dr.  William  Rice,  to  whom  the 
<Jhurch  is  so  largely  indebted  for  its  admirable  new  Hymnal,  "  have 
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l-jccn  admitted  to  a  place  in  our  standard  hymn  book;  tLongli  no  one 

not  familiar  with  their  history,  wonld  imngine  the  occasion  which 

called  them  forth/* 
B       In  his  Journal  the  poet  records  the  fact  that  at  one  time  ho  sprained 

liis  wriflt,  in  consequence  whereof  lie  was  not  able  to  write  any  hymns 

that  day-  -an  entry  wliich  shows  that  his  hymn-writing  faculty  was  a 

perennial   fountain   from   which   flowed  an   almost   constant  stream. 

Kmm  this  stream  liis  superb  sacred  lyrics  in  the  Metliodisi  Xlymnal 

arc  taken,  somethnes  from  the  middle  of  a  long  poem,  the  remainder 

of   which   is   utterly   devoid   of  merit;    for  wliich  ci'iticiil  selection 

the  world  is  indebted  to  his 

older  brother,  whoso  superior 

culture   and    more    critical 

judgment  enabled  him  to 
^select  the  good  from  the  com- 
^Ptnon,  and  sometimes  hel]>ed 

liim   to   improve    upon    tho 

original 

"From   the   mass  of 

Charles    Wesley's     poetry,*' 

Bays  the  eminent  authority 
'  just  quoted,  "  two  hundred 
,  liymns  may  be  selected  which 
fuannot  be  equaled  by  a  like 

selection   from   tlio  writings 

of  any  other  man  ; "  and  Dr. 

I^ae  Watts,   the  only    man 

who  disputes  the  crown  with  the  poet  of  the  Methodists,  is  credited 

with  the  statement,  extravagant  m  it  may  seem,  tliat  Chai-lcs  Wesley's 

hymn  entitled  "Wrestling  Jacob"  waa  worth  all  the  poetry  that  he 

himself  had  ever  written. 

The  best  hymns  of  Methodism,  howcTcr,  are  more  than  Wcsleyan ; 

they  are  divine.     That  glorious  wave  of  spiritual  power  and  mspi- 

ration,  sweeping  over  the  land,  canght  up  this  enthusiast,  this  poet- 

>reaclier,   into   the  third   heaven   of   song,  and   showed    him   things 
rhich  it  is  quite  lawful,  but  also  quite  iinpossible,  for  ordinary  men  to 

utter.     Ilia  vei'sc  owed  nothing  to  that  heatlien  myth,  the  "Muse  of 
21 
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poetry;"  and  every  thing  to  the  IToly  Spirit,  by  whom  the  great 
tniths  of  the  Christian  faitli  were  made  glorioosly  real  to  his  soul,  and 
witliont  which  revelation  he  would  liave  been  only  another  rliyme- 
hcatcr,  whose  pages  could  only  be  valued  by  the  pound.  Add  to  liis 
bii-thright,  and  his  lieavenly  inspiration,  the  uneqnaled  opportunity  of 
making  the  songs  of  a  people  whose  language  is  full  of  music,  and 
who  wore,  and  are,  the  heartiest  singers  that  Christendom  ever  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  the  three  points  which  determine  the  circle  of 
Charles  Wesley's  poetic  power  and  fame. 

Tlicrc  are  evidences  that  John  Wesley  might  have  been  the  greater 
poet  of  the  two,  but  he  was  so  much  else  besides  tliat  this  one  among 
his  many  talents  is  often  overlooked.  What  a  glorious  nature,  then, 
must  his  have  been,  in  which  there  was  room  enough  for  a  poet  larger 
than  Charles  Wesley,  without  in  anywise  crowding  his  other  capaci- 
ties, or  obscuring  the  view  that  history  gives  us  of  the  rest  of  that 
glonous  man ! 

IVcsIey  and  the  Antinlavcry  Society.— In  the  year 
1780  a  young  gentleman,  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  brilliant 
talents  lUiJ  master  of  a  handsome  fortune,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
Britisli  House  of  Commons,  whose  name  was  destined  to  take  first 
nuik  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

From  a  boy  tlic  soul  of  William  Wilberforce  was  moved  with 
hatred  and  horror  toward  the  traffic  in  humim  flesh,  which  in  many  of 
the  English  Colonics  was  a  source  of  enonnous  wealth.  Tlie  slave- 
trade  was  carried  on  in  IJritisli  ships,  defended  by  British  arguments, 
and  sustained  by  British  authority,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Even 
Geoi-ge  Wliitefield,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves,  whom  he  kept  to  work  his  Orphan  House  plantation 
in  Georgia :  and  so  finnly  was  this  iniquity  intrenched,  that  none  but 
an  enthusiast,  moved  by  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  is  an  inspira- 
tion from  God,  would  have  ventured  to  attempt  its  extirpation. 

In  1787  the  London  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  was  formed.  Thirteen  years  before  this,  John  Wesley  had 
published  his  "Thoughts  upon  Slavery,"  at  which  time  Wilberforce 
Avas  a  youth  of  fifteen. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  this  veteran  of  eighty-four  and  this 
young  cliampion  of  twenty-eight  uniting  their  forces  for  such  a  glorious 
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«tniggle,  Wesley  was  not  alilc  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the 
'affairs  of  tl»c  new  80cict3%  but  from  time  to  time  wrote  letters  wliicJi 
wore  read  at  tlicir  meetings,  giving  sagacious  counsel  and  pledging  all 
possible  assistance.  lie  also  printed  a  new  edition  of  liis  **T]ionght«* 
upon  Sli'rory,"  and  spread  it  broadcast  tlironghout  England  and 
Ireland.     Tims  began  tlie  stmgglc  which  was  kept  up  for  fojiy-eix 
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years,  and  wbicli,  on  tl»c  second  of  Angiist,  1833,  tenninatcd  in  tho 
Act  of  Euiiincipation,  wliercby  Great  Britain  wJped  out  that  blot  npon 
her  national  character,  at  a  cost  to  tlic  national  treasury  of  twenty 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  provided  for  the  libcmtion  of  all  tlio 
slaves  within  the  limits  of  her  realm. 

The  foUowiii'j  remarkable  incident  is  rcklcd  by  Mr<.  Wesley*     ft 
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occnrrcd  during  liis  antislaver}'  sermon  preaplied  at  Bristol  on  tbc  sixtli 
of  March,  1788.  The  topic  of  the  discourse  had  been  preyionslj  an- 
nounced, and  the  chapel  was  densely  crowded  both  with  rich  and  poor. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  discourse/'  says  Wesley,  "  while  tlierc 
was  on  every  side  attention  still  as  night,  a  vehement  noise  arose,  none 
could  tell  why,  and  shot  like  lightning  through  the  congregation.  The 
terror  and  confusion  were  inexpressible.  You  might  have  imagined  it 
was  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The  people  rushed  upon  each  other  with 
the  utmost  violence;  the  benches  were  broken  in  pieces;  and  nine 
tenths  of  the  congregation  appeared  to  be  struck  with  the  same  panic. 
In  about  six  minutes  the  storm  ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  rose; 
and,  all  being  calm*,  I  went  on  without  the  least  interruption.  It  was 
the  sti-angcst  incident  of  the  kind  I  ever  remembered ;  and  I  believe 
none  can  account  for  it,  without  supposing  some  preternatural  influ- 
ence. Satan  fought,  lest  his  kingdom  should  be  delivered  up.  We 
set  the  next  day  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  that  God  would 
rcniembcr  tliose  poor  outcasts  of  men,"  [the  slaves,]  "  and  make  a  way 
fur  tliem  to  escape,  and  break  their  chains  asimder." 

To  John  Wesley  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  was  a  verit- 
able poi*son,  against  whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  contend.  He  believed 
in  tlie  devil  and  hated  him,  jnst  as  truly  as  he  believed  in  the  Lord  and 
loN'cd  hi  III ;  and  it  was  no  strain  upon  his  faith  to  believe  that  himself 
and  his  work  were  hated  and  oi)posed  by  the  one  and  loved  and 
assisted  by  the  other. 

Wesley  died  in  the  beginning  of  this  great  antislavery  movement, 
but  his  name  will  stand  in  history  with  those  of  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  as  one  of  the  first  and  chief  promoters  of  that  deliverance 
to  the  captives  which  is  the  greatest  honor  and  glory  ever  achieved 
by  the  British  nation. 

l^esley's  Last  Tisit  to  Ireland. — On  the  first  of  March, 
1789,  Mr.  Wesley  set  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Ireland. 

The  management  of  Methodism  in  that  island  had  lai^ly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  who  had  now  become  his  chief  assistant, 
and  who  for  many  years  in  succession  had  presided  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Irish  Conference;  but  Wesley  wixs  still  held  to-be  their  father  in 
the  Gospel,  and  his  visit  on  this  occasion,  while  Dr.  Coke  was  absent 
in  America  on  his  episcopal  mission,  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing. 
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The  Irish  Conitercnee  w«as  now  composed  of  sixty  preach- 
ers, of  whom,  at  the  session  of  17S9,  there  were  between  forty  and 
fifty  present.  Wesley,  who  had  a  peculiar  love  for  Ireland,  sets  down 
in  his  Journal  this  complimentary  notice : — 

"  Friday,  July  3.  Our  little  Conference  began  in  Dublin  and  ended 
Tues<lay,  7.  On  this  I  observe,  1.  I  never  had  between  forty  and  fifty 
sucJi  preachers  together  in  Ireland  before ;  all  of  them,  we  had  reason 
to  hope,  alive  to  God,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  his  service.  2.  I  never 
saw  such  a  niunber  of  preachers  before  so  unanimous  in  all  points,  par- 
ticularly as  to  leaving  the  Church,  which  none  of  them  had  the  least 
thought  of.  It  is  no  wonder  tliat  there  has  been  this  year  so  large  an 
increase  of  the  Society." 

And  again  he  writes  :  "  I  have  found  such  a  body  of  members  as  I 
hardly  believed  could  have  been  found  together  in  Ireland — men  of  so 
exact  experience,  so  deep  piety,  and  so  strong  understanding.  I  am 
convinced  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  English  Conference 
except  it  be  in  number." 

Ireland  is  a  rainy  country.  Again  and  again  the  heavens  poured 
down  their  showers  upon  the  out-of-door  congrcgiitions  which  gathered 
to  hear  tlic  gi'cat  Wesley;  but  they  listened  almost  as  well  with  tlie 
water  running  down  their  backs  Jis  if  they  liad  boon  under  tlic  shehcr 
of  a  cathedral  dome.  Sometimes  tlie  ])reaclier  mana^j^ed  to  find  a 
covered  spot,  but  if  none  were  convenient  he  too  stood  up  under  the 
outpouring;;,  and  preached  "  until  he  was  wet  to  the  skin,  i)niying  witli 
a  fervent  heart,  the  while,  that  grace  might  descend  upon  his  hearers 
in  equally  copious  floods." 

From  Dublin  he  made  a  preaching  tour  through  tlie  Ii'ish  prov- 
inces, in  which  tour  of  about  nine  weeks  he  preached  in  more  than  sixty 
different  towns  and  villages,  sometimes  in  churches  and  cha])els,  some- 
times in  the  open  air,  and  once  in  a  place  which  he  says  was  "  large 
but  not  elegant — a  cow-house."  lie  gives  no  account  of  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Irish  Societies,  but  the  minutes  of  the  Bristol  Con- 
ference of  1790  supply  the  following  figures : — 

Number  nf  Circuits  in  Ireland 29 

**     Prenclicrs 07 

"     Members 14,  lOG* 

•SMiTird  "  Ill.-lory  of  Mc'ilio«li:<in,"  vol.  i,  [•.  dKi. 
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An  interesting  item  of  buBinoss  at  this  last  Irisli  Gonfcrcnco  vmB 
Wcslcy^s  appointment  of  '^  Adam  Clarke  and  his  wife  to  tho  cliargo 
of  the  Dublin  Circuit,"  in  which  some  serious  difficulties  had  arisen. 
In  a  letter  to  the  future  king  of  conunentators,  who  was  tlicn  in  tho 
Isle  of  Jersey  on  account  of  feeble  health,  after  referring  to  die 
troubles  of  the  Dublin  Society  he  says : — 

"  But  who  is  able  to  watch  over  tliem  that  tliey  may  not  be  moved 
from  their  steadfastness?  I  know  none  more  proper  than  Adam 
Clai'ke  and  his  wife ;  and  indeed  it  may  seem  hard  for  them  to  come 
into  a  strange  land  again.  Well,  you  may  come  to  me  at  Leeds  at  tho 
latter  end  of  next  month,  and  if  you  can  show  me  any  more  proper 
I  will  send  them  in  your  stead." 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1780,  Wesley  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Ireland. 
^Multitudes  followed  hiin  to  the  ship,  and  before  going  on  board  he 
^^:ive  out  a  hynm  which  the  people  sang  as  well  as  they  could  with 
tlieir  hearts  in  tlioir  throats.  After  tlie  singing  the  grand  old  patriarch 
dropped  upon  his  knees  on  tlie  wliarf  and  commended  them  all  to 
God.  Then  there  were  liand-shakings,  and  blessings,  and  loving  fare- 
wells ;  many  weeping,  and  some  falling  on  the  old  mane's  neck  and  kiss- 
ing him.  Kow  he  steps  on  deck;  the  lines  are  cast  oflF;  the  vessel 
catches  the  breath  of  heaven  with  its  white  wings,  and  the  liist  the 
warm-hearted  Irish  Methodists  ever  sec  of  their  beloved  bishop  he  is 
standing  upon  the  deck,  his  wliite  loeks  shining,  his  face  full  of  fatherly 
tenderness,  and  his  hand  outstretched  toward  them  in  a  parting  bene- 
diction. 

IVesIey's  Last  Circuit.— Karly  in  the  year  1790  Mr.  Wesley, 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  set  out  to  make  his  great 
northern  circuit.  This  tour  was  Wesley's  annual  visitation  of  the 
Societies  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  and  of  the  few  that  had 
maintained  a  foothold  in  Scotland.  On  this  last  occasion  it  occupied 
him  live  months.  Think  of  a  man  eighty-seven  years  old,  before  the 
age  of  railways,  traveling  a  five  months'  circuit  through  regions  where 
the  roads  were  often  next  to  inipasvsable,  carrying  with  him  "the  care 
of  all  the  Churches,"  preaching  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  a  week,  and 
riding  in  his  carriage  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  ''ay!  But  the  grand  old 
hero  fairly  reveled  in  it.  He  gloried  in  being  able  to  endure  so  much 
hardness  as  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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n©  also  kept  tip  Lis  field  prcacliing :  sometimes,  even  in  wintry 
fTcnthcr^  and  with  tlic  cold  winds  cutting  his  face  and  trying  to  sliako 
his  old  bones,  the  voice  of  tliC  %'eneniUo  nian  would  rise  in  all  tho 
elc;irnes&  and  fullness  of  his  earlier  years,  as,  with  the  sky  for  a 
sonnding-boai'd  and  tho  ronnd  eaitli  fur  a  pulpit,  he  preached  to 
tlie  raultitudes  which  crowded  about  him,  to  whom  his  presence  was 
almost  lilce  that  of  a  saint  come  hack  from  gloiy,  and  whose  words 


I 


ere  all  the  more  precious  hcoansc  it  was  evident  tliat  tlio  man  was 
pc  for  heaven,  and  they  would  doubtless  see  his  face  no  more. 
In  the  church-yard  of  the  little  town  of  Winchclsea  stands  an  t»M 
asli-trcc,  which  is  known  in  the  town  and  for  many  miles  aUnit  hy  tUa 
ame  of  "  Wesley *s  tree,*'    frtJiii   tho  eirvnmstance  tliat  In^nearh   Us 
hade  that  venerable  man  on  this  great  eircnit  preached  tlie  la»t  ser- 
mon that  he  ever  deli\ercd  in  the  o|>en  air. 
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It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  when  on  these  episcopal  tonrs  of 
visitation  to  take  his  breakfast  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to 
enter  his  carriage  at  four.  Uc  would  sjiy  to  his  coachman,  "Have  the 
carriage  at  the  door  at  four  o'clock ;  I  do  not  mean  a  quarter  or  iivc 
minutes  past,  but  /bwr,"  and  the  coachman  knew  very  well  that  it 
would  not  do  to  be  a  minute  lute.  During  tliis  last  ]>astor«il 
visitation  of  his  Societies  Wesley  preached  eighty  scnnons  in  eight 
weeks,  besides  frequently  celebrating  the  Loixi's  Supper,  at  which 
he  sometimes  administered  to  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thoussiud 
communicants. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  cool  courage  and  determination  of  Wesley  in 
his  old  age  the  following  account  of  his  ride  through  the  sea  over  the 
Cornwall  sands  between  the  towns  of  Ilaylc  and  St.  Ives  is  given  by 
his  coachman  on  that  occasion. 

"  I  first  heard  Mr.  Wesley  preach  in  the  street,  near  our  market- 
house,"  sjiys  lie,  "when  I  was  hostler  at  the  London  Inn.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley came  there  one  day  in  a  carriage  driven  by  his  own  serv- 
ant, who,  being  unacquainted  with  the  roads  further  westward,  he 
entjjaged  nie  to  drive  him  to  St.  Ives.  AVe  set  out,  and  on  our  arriva] 
at  llayle  we  found  the  saiuls  between  that  and  St.  Ives,  over  which  wc 
liad  to  pass,  overflowed  by  the  risinic  tide. 

''On  reaching  the  water's  edge  I  hesitated  to  proceed,  and  advised 
him  of  the  danger  of  crossing ;  and  a  ca|)tain  of  a  vessel,  seeing  us  sto])- 
l>ing,  came  up  and  endeavored  to  ]>crsnade  us  from  an  undeitaking  so 
full  of  jHM'il,  but  without  clTcct,  for  Mr.  Wesley  had  resolved  to  go  on ; 
he  said  he  had  to  j)rcach  at  St.  Ivcs  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that  he  must 
fulfill  his  appointment.  Looking  out  of  the  carriage  window  he  called 
out : — 

"  '  Take  the  sea  !  take  the  sea  1 ' 

"  I  dashed  into  the  waves.  Tin?  horses  were  soon  swimming,  and 
the  carriage  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  tide.  I  stniggled  hard  to 
maintain  my  scat  in  the  saddle,  while  the  poor  hoi'scs  were  snon- 
ing  and  rearing  in  the  most  fearful  manner.  I  exi>ectcd  every  moment 
to  be  swept  into  eternity,  and  the  only  hope  I  had  was  on  account 
of  driving  so  holy  a  man.  At  that  awful  moment  I  heard  Mr. 
AVesley's  voice.  With  diflSeulty  I  turned  my  head  toward  the  carriage, 
and  s;iw  his  white  locks  dripping  with  water,  which  ran  down  his  face. 
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He  was  looking  calmlj  upon  the  waters,  iindisttirbed  by  liis  perilous 
sitnadon.     He  hailed  me  in  a  loud  voice,  and  said : — 

**  *  What  is  thy  name,  drireri' 

"  I  aiiswered,  '  Peter,  Bir.' 

*"  lie  siiid,  'Peter,  fear  not;  thou  shalt  not  eink.' 

*'That  gave  me  new  courage*  I  again  urged  on  the  flagging 
liOFBes,  and,  jilunging  and  wallowing  through  the  waves,  at  last  we 
reached  tJie  opposite  shore  in  safety/* 

VUiting  tlic  Cluimeii. — In  his  Journal  of  his  last  grand  epis- 


A  liHAVK  RIDE. 

copal  tour  Wesley  speaks  of   *'the  un pleasing  work  of  visiting  the 
cla««eft,'*  and  tnentions  the  faet  tliat  the  Dublin  Srieiety  had  increased 
to  a>>out  eleven  hunilred  meml^ers,  of  whom,  after  due  examination,  he 
LJJfelt  obliged  to  exclude  about  one  hundi^ed/* 

^1    A&  the  chief  authority  among  the    ^*jieo[vle  called  Methodists," 

HTe^Iey  held  himself  responsible  for  the  correctness  of  the  lives  of  the 

members  of  his  Societies.     All  tliat  was  required  of  any  one  on  being 
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adinittud  to  this  fi-atcmity  was  "a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wnitli  to 
come,  and  obedience  to  the  '  general  rules,' "  hence  it  f rcqnently  be- 
came iioocssarj  to  connect  the  rolls  and  to  cnt  off  therefi-om  the  names 
of  those  wlio  Lad  fallen  away  from  Methodism ;  though  that  did  not 
AlwajB  imply  falling  from  grace,  since  many  persons  joined  the  Sod- 
eties  who  did  not  profess  to  liave  any  grace^  but  sought  to  obtain  it  in 
tliis  particular  manner. 

Wesley's  method  was  to  meet  the  classes,  and  b}'  personal  inquiry 
find  out  how  the  souls  of  his  i>eople  prospered ;  a  work  which  of  all 
others  he  most  heartily  disliked ;  but  he  would  not  neglect  it,  especially 
because  there  were  increasing  signs  of  aversion  to  it  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  preachers.  lie  must  needs  hold  a  personal  cxaminar 
tion  of  the  minds  and  consciences  of  twenty-five  hundred  sinnei'S  in  all 
stages  of  penitence  and  salvation ;  some  ignorant  and  needing  instruc- 
tion, some  stuj)id  and  unable  to  receive  it,  some  stubbu/n  and  deter- 
mined not  to  have  it,  some  full  of  foolish  fancies  to  be  despoiled,  some 
full  of  doubts  to  be  cleared  away,  some  in  sorrow  to  be  comforted, 
otlicre  in  rebellion  to  be  expelled ;  with  as  many  shades  and  variations 
of  these  general  conditions  as  there  were  individuals  in  the  Society — 
such  was  the  task  which  thg  Bishop  of  the  Methodists  speaks  of  as 
"  the  unpleasing  work  of  visiting  the  classes." 

Wesley's  Last  Coiiferenee.. — The  forty-seventh  Methodist 
Conference  was  o])eiie(l  iit  Bristol  on  the  27th  of  July,  1700.  The 
unpleasing  work  of  visitiii<2:  and  sifting  the  chisses  was  not  neglected, 
and  after  that  process  tlie  r>ristol  Society  numbered  nine  hundred  and 
forty-four.  The  statistics  of  the  body  of  Methodists,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  were  reported  at  this  Conference  were  something  amaz- 
ing. Up  to  the  year  17S0  the  niovenicnt  had  been  a  glorious  success, 
but  its  progress  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Wesley's  life  was  mora 
than  double  the  united  results  of  the  forty  years  preceding. 

Statistics— 1780  to  1790.— In  the  year  17S0  thei-e  were  04 
circuits  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  1700  there  were  115.  Tlicn  there 
were  171  itinerant  prcaclicrs  employed;  now  there  were  20-4.  Tlien 
there  were  43,3S0  menilK.M-s  of  the  Society;  now  there  wei-e  71,568. 
Then  there  were  no  missionary  stations;  now  19  nn'ssionaries  were  ap- 
]^oiiited  to  Antigua,  I>arbadoes,  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Christojiher'a,  Nevis, 
Tortola,  Jamaica,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  in  whicli  was  an 
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a^[grqgato  incnibcnliip  of  5,850  ponons— 800  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
ironiHlUuMl,  aiul  4,550  in  tlio  Vfoet  IndiQS.  In  ITSQ  tlicro  woro  in 
^morica  twontjr  circuits,  43  itinerant  prcadiora,  and  8,504  mcmben  of 
Society.  In  1790  tlicro  ^roro  114  circuits,  228  ituiorant  prcadiora, 
mnd  57,631  members  of  Society. 

f  put  in  anotlicr  form,  will  stand  tlins : — *    . 


Urthodln  Gimiiti 

Modiodirtltfawmt 

M.^m^ 

1790 
1780 

240 
84 

641 
218 

1S4,64S 
62,894 

ISCMUM 

In  10  yeftn. 

156 

S38 

82,215 

Plain  IFordt  to  Rich  BIeth<Nll8t8«— Tho  members  of 
tliO  first  United  Societies,  liowover  umcli  tliey  may  have  boob  exercised 
with  tlio  cares  of  tlio  world,  were  not  many  of  tlicm  poxplczod  witli 
the  dcceitfalness  of  riclics ;  but  in  liis  last  days  Wesley  observed,  with 
indignation  as  well  as  alsinn,  tliat  tlie  gifts  of  the  people  for  the  cause  of 
God  did  not  increase  at  all  in  proportion  to  tlie  increase  of  their 
wealtli,  and  his  exhortations  to  tlie  rich  Methodists  during  the  last  few 
niondis  of  his  life  are  worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance.  He 
preached  two  notable  sermons  during  this  year;  one  cptitlcd,  "Why 
lias  Christianity  done  so  Little  Good  in  the  "World  ? "  text,  Jeremiah 
viii,  22:  the  other,  "The  Rich  Fool,"  from  the  words,  "If  riches  in- 
crease, set  not  your  heart  upon  them."  Psalm  Ixii,  10.  The  following 
selections  >nll  show  the  faithfulness  of  his  dealing  upon  tills 
subject : — 

"  Let  us  descend  to  pai-ticulurs ;  and  see  that  each  of  you  deals 
faitlifully  with  his  o\vn  soul.  Do  you  not  eat  more  plentifully  or  more 
delicately  than  you  did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  ?  Do  not  you  use 
more  drinkj  or  drink  of  a  more  cost/y  kind,  than  you  did  then  ?  Do 
you  sleep  on  as  hard  a  bed  as  you  did  once,  suppose  your  health  will 
bear  it !  Do  you  fast  as  often  now  you  are  ricli,  as  you  did  when  you 
were  poor!  Ought  you  not  in  all  reason  to  do  this  rather  more  often 
tlmn  more  seldom  ?  I  am  afraid  your  own  heart  condemns  you.  You 
arc  not  clear  in  tliis  matter. 

•  Ttiexax*b  "  Life  of  Wcslcj." 
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"  Do  not  some  of  you  seek  no  small  part  of  happiness  in  that  trifle 
of  trifles,  dress  ?  Do  not  you  bestow  more  money,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  more  time  and  pains  upon  it,  tlian  you  did  once  ?  I  doubt  this 
is  not  done  to  please  God.  Then  it  pleases  tlic  devil.  U  you  laid 
aside  your  needless  ornaments  some  years  since,  mfScs,  necklaces, 
spider  caps,  ugly,  unbecoming  bonnets,  costly  linen,  cxpcnsiye  laces, 
have  you  not,  in  defiance  of  religion  and  reason,  taken  to  them  again } 

^'  Permit  me  to  come  a  little  closer  still ;  perhaps  I  may  not  trouble 
you  any  more  on  this  head.  I  am  pained  for  you  tliat  arc  rich  in  this 
world.  Do  you  give  all  you  can?  You  who  receive  £500  a  year, 
and  spend  only  £200,  do  you  give  £300  back  to  God  ?  If  not,  you 
certainly  rob  God  of  that  £300. 

" '  Nay,  may  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  f ' 

"  Here  lies  the  gi-ound  of  your  mistake.  It  is  not  your  own.  It 
cannot  be,  unless  you  are  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

" '  However,  I  must  provide  for  my  cliildren.' 

'*  Certainly.  But  how  ?  By  making  them  rich  ?  Wlien  you  will 
probably  make  tliem  heatliens,  as  some  of  you  have  done  already. 
Leave  tliem  enough  to  live  on,  not  in  idleness  and  luxury,  but  by 
honest  industry." 

Oil  the  delicate  question  of  inarriagc  with  unbclievei'S,  he  gives 
faithful  warning  thus: — 

"J low  great  is  the  darkness  of  that  cxecnible  wretch  (I  can  give 
him  no  better  tith',  be  he  rieh  or  \mm)y)  who  will  sell  his  omti  child  to 
the  devil ;  who  will  barter  her  own  eternal  hapj)incs8  for  any  quan- 
tity of  gold  or  silver!  Wliat  a  monster  would  any  man  be  accounted 
who  devoured  the  llesh  of  his  own  offspring!  And  is  he  not  as  gi-eat 
a  monster,  who,  by  Lis  own  act  and  deed,  gives  her  to  be  devoured  by 
that  roaring  lion,  as  lie  certainly  docs  (so  far  as  is  in  his  power)  who 
marries  her  to  an  ungodly  man. 

" '  But  he  is  rich ;  he  has  £10,000 ! ' 

"  What  if  it  were  £100,000  ?  The  more  the  worse ;  the  less  proba- 
bility will  she  have  of  escaping  the  damnation  of  hell.  With  what 
face  wilt  thou  look  upon  her,  when  she  tells  thee  in  the  rcahns 
below,  'Thou  hast  plunged  me  into  this  place  of  torment  1  Iladst 
tliou  given  me  to  a  good  man,  however  poor,  I  might  now  have 
been  in  AhrahanTs  bosom  ! ' 
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"  Are  any  of  yon  tliat  arc  called  Methodists  seeking  to  marry  your 
cliildrcn  well,  (as  the  cant  phrase  is,)  that  is,  to  sell  them  to  some  pnr- 
diaser  that  lias  mnch  money  bnt  little  or  no  religion !  Have  you  prof- 
ited no  more  by  all  ye  have  heard  %  Man,  woman,  think  what  yon  are 
about !  Dare  you  also  sell  your  child  to  the  devil  ?  You  undoubtedly 
do  this  (as  far  as  in  you  lies)  when  you  marry  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  a 
diild  of  the  devil,  though  it  be  one  that  wallows  in  gold  or  silver.  O 
take  warning  in  time  1  Beware  of  the  gilded  bait !  Death  and  hell 
arc  liid  beneath.  Prefer  grace  before  gold  and  precious  stones ;  glory 
in  heaven  to  riches  on  earth  1  If  you  do  not,  you  are  worse  than  the 
very  Canaanites.  They  only  made  their  children  jtom  through  (lie  fire 
to  Moloch ;  yon  make  yours  p<i%9  into  the  fire  that  never  sliall  be 
quenched,  and  to  stay  in  itforever.^^ 

"  Of  the  three  rules  wliich  are  laid  down  on  this  head  in  the  ser- 
mon on  '  The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,'  you  may  find  many  that 
observe  the  first  rule,  namely.  Gain  aU  y\ju  can.  You  may  find  a  few 
that  observe  the  second.  Save  aJl  you  ca/n.  But  how  many  have  you 
found  that  observe  the  third  rule,  Give  all  you  cant  Have  you 
reason  to  believe  that  five  hundred  of  these  arc  to  be  found  among 
fifty  thousand  Methodists  f  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than 
that  all  who  observe  the  two  first  niles,  without  the  third,  will  be 
twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  ever  tliey  were  before. 

"  O  tliat  God  would  enable  me  once  more,  before  I  go  hence  and 
am  no  more  seen,  to  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet  to  those  who  gain 
and  save  all  they  can,  but  do  not  give  all  they  can  !  Ye  are  the  men, 
some  of  the  chief  men,  who  continually  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
and  in  a  great  measure  stop  his  gracious  influence  from  descending 
on  our  assemblies.  Many  of  your  brethren,  beloved  of  God,  have  not 
food  to  eat ;  they  have  not  raiment  to  put  on ;  they  have  not  a  place 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  And  why  are  tlicy  thus  distressed  ?  Because 
you  impiously,  unjustly,  and  cruelly  detain  from  them  what  your  Master 
and  theirs  lodges  in  your  hands  on  purpose  to  supply  their  wants.  In 
the  name  of  God,  what  are  you  doing?  Do  you  neither  fear  God,  nor 
regard  man?  AVliy  do  you  not  deal  your  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
cover  the  naked  with  a  garment  ?  Have  you  not  laid  out  in  your  own 
costly  apparel  what  would  have  answered  both  these  intentions  ?  This 
idle  expense  has  no  approbation,  either  from  God  or  your  own  con- 
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Bcicncc.  But  yon  say, '  Yon  can  afford  it  I '  Can  any  Btoward  affori 
to  be  an  arrant  knave  ?  to  waste  bis  lord's  goods !  Can  any  servant 
afford  to  lay  out  his  master's  money  any  otlierwise  than  liis  master 
appoints  him  ?  So  far  from  it,  tliat  whoever  does  this  onght  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  Cliristian  society. 

"  The  Methodists  grow  more  and  more  self-indnlgent  because  they 
groxD  rich.  Although  many  of  them  are  still  deplorably  poor,  {TeU  H 
not  in  Gath :  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelan  /)  yet  many 
others,  in  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  are  twenty,  tliirty, 
yea,  a  hundred  times  richer  tlian  they  were  when  tliey  first  entered 
the  Society.  And  it  is  an  observation  wliich  admits  of  few  exceptions, 
that  nine  in  ten  of  these  decreased  in  grace  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  increased  m  wealth.  Indeed,  according  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  riches,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  othenrise." 

The  right  to  exercise  this  boldness  was  earned  by  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Wesley  was  faithful  both  in  little  and  in  much.  He  could 
challenge  his  people  to  imitate  himself,  with  the  mournful  assurance 
that  the  majority  of  them  would  never  do  it  Dr.  Wliitehead,  one  of 
his  biographers,  says,  that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  it  was  supposed 
that  Wcslc}'  g;ivc  away  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds; 
a  statement  conlirnicd  by  Mr.  Moore,  another  biographer,  who  says: 
"Mr.  AVeslcy's  accounts  lie  before  nic.  His  expenses  were  kept  witli 
great  exactness;  every  penny  is  recorded,  and  I  presume  that  the 
tliirtj  thousand  pounds  might  be  increased  several  thousand  more." 
Wesley's  last  entry  in  his  account  book  is  as  follows  : — 

"  N.  n.  For  upward  of  sixty  years  I  have  kept  my  accounts  exactly, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  being  satisfied  with  the  convic- 
tion that  I  have  saved  all  I  can,  and  ffhcfi  all  I  can,  that  is,  all  I  liave. 
''July  IC,  1790.  John  Wesley." 

How  many  other  life-time  accounts  would  furnish  such  a  trial 
balance ! 

During  some  portions  of  his  life  his  income  from  his  publishing 
house  was  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  besides 
which,  large  sums  of  money  were  placed  in  his  hands  for  charitable 
distribution.  But  none  of  this  did  Mr.  Wesley  consider  as  his  own  ; 
he  w*is  merely  the  Lord's  steward  in  this  matter)  and  he  ixxKH^xd  his 
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yearly  allowanco  of  tliirty  pounds  from  tlio  hands  of  the  trcasnrsr  of 
his  publisliing  lionse  as  if  lio  had  boon  any  otiier  itinerant  proadicr  or 
a  teacher  in  tlie  Kingswood  or  Newcastle  schools,  and  he  dedarod  that, 
in  spite  of  his  great  income,  he  neter  in  all  his  life  had  at  one  time 
one  Imndrod  pounds  that  he  could  call  his  own. 

^  Poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing 
al.  tilings  1" 

Death  of  John  flTetley*:— About  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  Mardi  2,  1791,  after  a  brief  season  of  prostration,  bnt 
witliont  any  disease  or  pain,  in  tlie  f  nil  use  of  liis  senses,  and  in  the 
glorions  triumph  of  tlie  faith  he  had  preached  so  long  and  so  well, 
John  Wesley  passed  from  the  world  of  the  dying  to  the  world  of  thp 
living. 

It  was  his  earnest  prayer  that  he  might  cease  at  once  to  ^  work  and 
live,"  and  there  were,  indeed,  only  nine  days  from  the  date  of  his 
last  sermon  at  the  house  of  a  friend  near  London  to  the  time  when  he 
departed  for  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tlie  heavens. 
On  tlie  day  after  this  last  discourse  (February  24)  he  wrote  his  last 
letter,  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  to  his  young  friend 
Wilbcrforcc,  clieering  liim  on  in  liis  stnigglc  against  slavery. 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  his  residence  in  City  Koad,  London, 
and  on  reaching  home  he  went  immediately  to  his  room,  and  desiixnl 
to  be  left  alone  for  a  short  time.  At  the  end  of  the  time  appointed 
he  was  found  to  be  ill,  and  his  physician,  Dr.  Whitehead,. was  snm- 
luonecl  at  once. 

"  Tlicy  ai-e  more  afraid  than  hurt,"  said  lie  to  the  doctor,  on  his 
arrival. 

Bnt  pi-cscntly  he  fell  into  a  drowsy  condition,  in  which  he  passed 
tlie  next  thirty-six  hours.  On  Sunday  morning,  February  27th,  he 
seemed  to  be  rallying  again,  got  up  and  sat  in  his  chair,  looking  cheer- 
ful, repeated  portions  of  hymns,  and  joined  in  conversation;  but 
soon  he  began  to  wander  in  his  mind,  and  imagined  himself  to  be 
meeting  the  classes  or  preaching.  His  friends  now  became  alarmed, 
and,  iKjiiig  utterly  without  hope  except  from  on  high,  notes  were 
hastily  dispatclied  to  the  preachers  by  his  faithful  friend  and  traveling 
companion,  Joseph  Bradford,  in  these  words: — 

"  Mr.  Wesley  is  very  ill.     Pray  I     Pray  I     Pray  1 " 
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On  Tuesday,  March  1,  after  a  restless  night,  being  asked  if  he 
BufTered  pain,  lie  answered  "  No,"  and  then  began  singing : — 

**  All  g1oi7  to  God  in  the  sky, 

And  peace  npon  earth  be  restored  1 
O  Jesus,  exalted  on  high, 

Appear  our  omnipotent  Lord. 
Who,  meanly  in  Bethlehem  bom, 

Didst  stoop  to  redeem  a  lost  race. 
Once  more  to  thy  people  return, 

And  reign  in  thy  kingdom  of  grace." 

After  some  time  he  said,  "  I  will  get  np,"  and,  wliilo  his  friends 
were  arranging  his  clothes,  he  began  again  to  sing:— 

"Til  pmise  my  Maker  while  I've  hronih, 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers; 
3Iy  tlays  of  pmise  shall  ne'er  be  past, 
AVhilu  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last, 

Or  immortality  endures." 

licing  exceedingly  weak,  he  was  presently  carried  back  to  his  bed, 
and  after  arranging  some  trifling  mattci-s,  and  giving  a  few  brief  direc- 
tions about  his  burial,  which  he  desired  to  be  conducted  in  the  fiim- 
plest  manner,  he  called  out  "  Pray  and  praise ;"  and  while  his  friends 
fell  upon  their  knees  he  fervently  responded  to  the  i^raycrs  tlicy 
o(Tci-cd,  cppccially  to  that  of  his  friend  John  B]*oadbent,  who  desired 
that  God  would  still  bless  the  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which 
AVcsloy  had  been  the  means  of  establishing. 

On  rising  from  prayer  his  friends  drew  near  to  his  bed,  and  witli 
the  utmost  calmness  he  saluted  each  one  present,  shook  handsi  and 
said,  "  Farewell,  farewell ! "  Some  time  after  this  lie  tried  again  to 
si>eak,  but  his  words  were  too  feeble  to  be  understood.  Observing  the . 
anxiety  on  the  faces  of  his  friends  at  being  unable  to  understand  hiin, 
the  dying  man  summoned  all  his  remaining  strength,  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  clear,  strong  voice,  "  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  ns."  Then, 
after  a  short  space,  lifting  his  hand,  he  emphatically  repeated,  "  Hit 
heat  of  all  is  J  God  is  with  w«." 

A  little  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  2  the  snprcrao 
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nioment  arrived.  Several  of  his  relatives  and  members  of  his  hoHsc- 
hold  knelt  around  his  bed  in  prayer,  and  on  rising  from  their  knees^ 
and  seeing  that  Wesley  was  about  to  depart,  Bradford  solemnly^ 
repeated  these  words : — 

**  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlast-- 
ing  doors,  and  this  heir  of  glory,  shall  corae  in ;"  and  while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  withou*  a  sign  or  a  groan,  this  great  man,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  passed  away,  doubtless  to  hear  the  words  from  the  lips  of  his 
Lordj  which,  according  to  human  judgment,  might  be  better  spoken 
to  him  than  to  almost  any  other  man :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

The  funeral  was  celebrated  at  City  Road  Chapel,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  were  two  good  reasons 
for  the  choice  of  this  unusual  hour :  first,  it  was  Wesley's  favorite 
time  for  preaching;  and  second,  at  a  later  <  ir  of  the  day  the  attend- 
ant crowds  would  have  been  overwhehnin^  .ad  dangerous. 

The  beautiful  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read 
by  the  Rev,  Mr*  Ridiardeon,  who  had  served  him  as  a  faithful  son  in 
the  ministry  for  thirty  years,  and  who  now  lies  close  by  his  side. 

When  the  minister  came  to  that  part  of  the  service  **  Forasmuch 
as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our 
dear  brother/-  instead  of  "brother"  he  used  ^*  father/'  with  an 
emphasis  so  suggestive,  and  a  voice  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  that 
the  whole  assembly  broke  out  in  uncontrollable  sobs  and  tears. 

A  sinij)le  motniment  marks  his  grave  in  City  Road  Cemetery,  in 
which  it  was  his  desire  that  his  dust  miglit  repose  among  the  graves  of 
his  people.  This  burial-ground  has  now  been  closed.  For  a  longtime 
it  was  held  as  a  sacred  and  honorable  spot,  in  which  only  the  chief 
men  of  "  the  people  railed  Metliodists"  could  hope  to  find  a  resting 
place  by  the  side  of  their  great  leader,  and  after  the  burial  there  of 
tliat  honored  father  in  Israel,  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  the  nmnl>er  of 
this  elect  was  declared  complete,  and  the  place  was  once  for  all  given 
over  to  memory  and  to  history. 

Wesley's  Will* — A  short  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Wesley 
extjcuted  a  deed  in  which  he  gave  his  pubhc  interests  over  into  the- 
hands  of  trustees,  chief  of  wlioni  was  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  to  be  by  them^ 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Connection, 
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His  manuscripts  he  gave  to  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  Di\  Whitehead, 
and  Henry  Moore,  '*to  be  burned  or  published  as  they  see  good."  He 
also  directed  the  sum  of  six  pounds  to  be  given  to  six  poor  men  who 
might  carry  his  body  to  the  grave,  particularly  desiring  that  there 
should  be  no  pomp  or  show  on  this  occasion,  and  solemnly  adjuring  his 
executors  in  the  name  of  God  to  see  this  desire  carried  out ;  and,  finally, 
he  directed  that  six  months  after  his  death  eight  volumes  of  sermons 
from  his  publishing  house  should  be  given  to  each  of  hia  traveling 
preacherB  who  should  then  be  members  of  the  Methodist  Connection. 
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notiiiment  to  John  and  Charles  IVenley  in  nVst^ 
imin§ter  Ahbey. — '*  One  iumdred  and  thirty  years  ago  Wesley  was 
[fihut  out  of  every  Cliureh  in  Eo^knd ;  now  marble  medallion  profiles 
[of  himself  and  his  brother,  accompanied  with  suitable  inscriptions,  are 
[deemed  deserving  of  a  niche  in  England's  grandest  cathedral.  The 
[man  whoa  century  since  was  the  best  abused  man  in  the  BritiBh  isles, 
1 18  now  hardly  ever  mentioned  but  with  affectionate  respect/*  * 

It  IS  but  just  and  consistent  that  some  memorial  of  that  royal  man 
r^ould  be  set  up  among  the  tombs  of  England's  princes,  bishops, 
flieroes,  and  statesmen.  Other  men  have  been  kings  by  the  accident  of 
^birth  *jf  royal  blood :  John  Wesley  reigned  by  virtue  of  tlie  divine 
aoifiting.  Other  bishops  have  warn  the  niitcr  and  carried  the  keys 
Itlirongh  the  devions  workings  of  State-chnrcli  preferment :  John 
[Wesley  wm  a  bishop  by  the  grace  of  God.  Other  heroes  have  earned 
Itheir  honors  by  raviiging  sea  and  land  to  kill,  bum,  and  destroy  :  Wes- 
ley, with  equal  courage  and  equal  skill,  achieved  liis  fame  not  by  killing 
>iit  by  saving  men. 

Statesmanship,  too,  is  honored  in  this  memorial  in  Westminster, 
iMacaulay,  in  his  estimate  of  John  Wesley,  says,  **Hi8  genius  for 
Igoveniment  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu ; "  and  Southey,  in 
letter  to  Wilberforce,  writes,  "  I  consider  Wesley  as  the  most  influen- 
Itial  mind  of  the  last  century — the  man  who  will  have  produced  tlie 
ji-eatest  effects  centuries,  or  perhaps  niillenuiums,  hence,  if  the  present 
|iraee  of  men  should  continue  so  long/' 

And  if  poets  are  honored  in  this  splendid  mausoleum,  who  more 
le^erves  a  place  therein  than  Charles  Wesley  1  His  songs  have  helped 
lore  souls  to  happiness  and  holiness  and  heaven  than  those  of  any 
Either  bard  since  the  days  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  like  those  sacred 
ehantfi  which  echo  through  the  ages,  the  hymns  of  Wesley  with 
•Ttwimah'r  *'  Life  and  Time^  of  John  Wealny.'* 
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each  succeeding  generation  are  borne  on  a  higher,  grander,  sweeter  tide 
of  harmony;  giving  still  the  best  expression  to  the  prayers  or  joys 
of  hnnxaa  souk  in  every  time  of  trial  or  triumph,  from  the  sorrow  of 
the  broken-hearted  penitent  at  the  *'  mourner's  bench  "  to  the  notes  oi 
victory  with  which  the  dying  saint  catches  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
glory  that  awaits  the  people  of  the  Lord. 

Dean   Stanley  on  John  lVesIey,~On  the  evening  of 

November  1,  1878, 
the  Methodists  of  the 
city  of  New  York 
gave  a  reception  to 
Dean  Stanley,  then 
on  his  fii'st  visit  to 
-  this  country;  winch 
was  understood  to  be 
a  public  and  official 
ixicognition,  by  the 
Methodiste  of  Amer- 
ica, of  the  Christian 
and  Catholic  courtesy 
of  the  distinguished 
guest  of  the  occasion, 
who,  as  custodian  of 
KEv,  ABTnuii  rKNBUYN  sTiLNLKY,  D.i>.,  LL.D.        WestmiDSter  Abbey, 

had  given  permission  to  erect  therein  a  monument  to  the  two  Wealeys, 
On  that  memorable  occasion,  in  responding  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
Dean  Stanley  gave  this  account  of  the  inception  of  the  plan,  which  was 
first  proposed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Jobson  and  Rigg,  of  the  British 
Wesleyan  Conference  :— 

■  It  was  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  that  the  then  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  *  asked,  with  that  courtesy  and  modesty  which 
is  chamcteristic  of  him,  that  I  would  allow  *  the  ei'ectJon  of  a  monn- 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Poet's  Corner,  to  Charles  Wesley,  as 
the  sweet  psalmist  of  our  English  Israel.' 

"  I  ventured  to  answer,  '  If  we  are  to  have  a  monument  to  Charles 

why  not  to  John  ? '    To  John  Wesley,  accordingly,  together  with  his 

*  Be7.  Frederick  Jobson,  D,D. 
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brother  Charles — not  as  excluding  Charles,  but  as  the  greater  geaiiis, 
as  the  greater  spirit  of  the  two — ^that  monument  has  been  erected 
John  Wesley's  mouoment,  with  the  likeness  also  of  his  brother  Charles, 
has  been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  to  a  monument  which 
urajB  erected  in  the  last  century— and  I  mention  it  only  ae  showing  that 
in  welcoming  this  reeogmtion  of  your  iUustrious  founder  I  have  been 
but  following  the  precedents  already  established  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  the  Church  of  England — ^the  monument  to  John  Wesley 
erected  side  by  side  with  the  monument  which  in  the  last  century 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Congregational  divine  and 
poet,  Isaac  Watts.  It  has  been  said  in  the  address,  and  I  think  it  has 
heen  said  also  by  the  other  speakers,  that  we  are  assembled  here  in  a 
-building  consecrated  to  the  Methodist  worship— consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  as  set  on  foot  in  this  country  by  John 
Wesley.  It  reminds  me  of  what  happened  to  myself  when,  on  visiting 
in  London  the  City  Koad  Chapel,  in  which  John  Wesley  ministered, 
and  in  the  cemetery  adjoining,  in  which  he  is  buried,  I  asked  an  old 
man  who  showed  me  the  cemetery — ^I  asked  him  perhaps  inadvertently, 
-and  as  an  English  Churchman  might  naturally  ask — 

"  *  By  whom  was  this  cemetery  consecrated  ? ' 

"And  he  answered,  *  It  was  consecrated  by  the  bones  of  that  holy 
man,  that  holy  servant  of  God,  John  Wesley.' 

"  In  the  spirit  of  that  remark  I  return  to  the  point  to  wliich  I  have 
ventured  to  address  my  remarks^  and  that  is,  The  claims  whicli  the 
character  and  career  of  John  Wesley  have,  not  only  upon  yonr  venera- 
tion, but  upon  the  veneration  of  English  Christendom, 

"  And,  first  of  aU,  may  I  venture  to  say  that  in  claiming  him  as  yonr 
founder  yon  enjoy  a  peculiar  privilege  among  the  various  communions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  broken  off,  or  at  least  varied,  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  The  founder  of  the  English 
Baptists  is  comparatively  unknown ;  the  founder  of  the  English  Con- 
gregationaliBts  (and  I  say  it  with  no  shadow  of  disrespect)  is  also  com- 
paratively unknown ;  the  founder  of  English  Unitariaaism  (and  I  say 
it  also  without  a  shadow  of  disrespect)  is  also  comparatively  obscure ; 
the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Gkorge  Fox,  has  been  super- 
seded in  celebrity  by  William  Penn,  and  by  other  illustriona  Frienda 
who  have  risen  in  that  Society  since  his  departure ;  but  it  is  no  diare- 
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spect  to  the  great  Society  of  Methodists,  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  emi- 
nent and  revered  persons  who  sit  around  me,  to  say,  that  no  one  has 
risen  in  the  Methodist  Society  equal  to  their  founder,  John  Wesley. 
It  is  this  which  makes  his  character  and  which  makes  his  fortunes  so 
profoundly  interesting  to  the  whole  Christian  world. 

*'  Again,  there  is  this  very  interesting  pecnUarity  of  John  Wesley — 
Interesting  not  only  to  Wesleyans,  but  to  the  members  of  every  com* 
mnnion  throughout  the  world — he  showed  how  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  very  wide  divergence  from  the  Communion  to  which  he 
belonged  without  parting  from  it,  *  I  will  vary,*  he  used  to  say,  ^  from 
the  Church  of  England,  but  I  will  never  leave  it.'  And  this  assurance 
of  his  determination  to  continue  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  and  all  obstacles,  he  persevered  in  to  the  end.  I  will 
not  now — it  would  be  most  unfitting  and  unbecoming  in  me— cast  any 
censure  on  the  course  wliich  this  great  Society,  especially  in  America,. 
has  taken  since  his  death.  Circumstances  change.  Opportunities  are 
altered*  Things  which  might  have  been  possible  in  his  life-time  may 
have  become  impossible  since;  but,  nevertliclcss,  the  relations  which 
he  himself  maintained  toward  the  Church  of  England  are  encourage- 
ments to  every  one,  in  whatever  Communionj  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
beet  of  that  Communion  so  long  as  they  can  possibly  remain  within  it 

"And  of  these  relations,  wliich  he  encouraged  his  followers  to 
maintain,  of  friendliness  and  coramnnion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
1  need  not  repeat  his  oft-reiterated  phrase.  These  expressionfi^  these 
entreaties  which  he  urged  upon  liis  followers  not  to  part  from  the 
raotlier  Church,  are  not  tlie  less  interesting  nor  the  less  applicable 
because,  as  I  have  said,  circumstances  both  in  England  and  in  AmericA 
have  in  some  degree  parted  us  asimder.  There  are  those  in  our  own 
country— there  are  possibly  those  in  America — who  think  that  the 
Wesleyans,  the  Methodists,  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  links  of  union 
between  the  mother  Church  of  England  and  those  who  are  more  or 
less  estranged  from  it.  On  this  I  pronounce  no  opinion.  I  know  that 
separations  once  made  are  very  difficult  to  be  reconciled.  Like  the 
two  friends  described  by  the  English  poet : — 


*«  ♦  They  stand  aloof,  the  Bears  retnainiDg, 
Like  clifis  thai  have  been  rent  asuDder.* 
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"  But  Btill  we  may  always  truBt  that  something  of  the  old  feeling 
-will  remain.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  very  occasion  shows 
that  there  is  something  in  the  hearts  of  Methodists  which  responds  to 
the  feeUng  which  the  mother  Church  still  entertains  toward  them. 

"  I  always  feel  that  some  inju&tice  has  been  done^  in  common  par- 
lance, both  in  onr  Church  and  in  the  outlying  Commnnions ;  that  some 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  bishops  and  the  authorities  of  our 
Church  at  the  time  of  John  Wesley's  career.  It  was  not,  as  has  been 
often  said,  from  the  action  of  the  English  bishops  that  John  Wesley 
or  his  followers  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  estrangement.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  friendly,  more  kindly,  and  more  generous,  on 
the  wholoj  than  the  conduct  of  such  prelates  as  Archbisliop  Potter,  as 
Bishop  Lowth,  as  Bishop  Benson  ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
friendly  than  the  conduct  of  our  King,  George  II.,  or  of  the  judges  of 
England,  toward  John  Wesley  and  his  followers. 

'*  The  cause  of  their  estrangement,  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  they 
encountered,  arose  very  much  more  from  that  stupid,  vulgar,  illiterate 
prejudice  which  exists  among  the  professional  fanaticism  and  exclu- 
siveness — that  barbarous  ignorance— which  is  found  in  the  mobs  of  aU 
countries.  The  feeling  which  drove  the  followers  of  John  Wesley 
from  their  place  in  the  Church  of  England  was  the  same  which,  a  few 
years  later,  drove  the  philosopher  Priestley  from  his  habitation  in  Bir- 
mingham to  take  refuge  in  Pennsylvania ;  and,  therefore,  I  repeat,  the 
feeling  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodists  need  never 
be  broken.  You  may  remain  apart  from  uSy  and  we  may  remain  apart 
from  you ;  but  we  shall  always  feel  that  there  is  an  under-current  of 
sympathy  on  which  we  can  always  rely,  and  possibly,  in  times  far  dis- 
tant, may  perhaps  once  more  bring  us  together." 

Bishop  SimpsoUj  in-  his  admirable  response  to  the  address  of  Dean 
Stanley,  reasserted  the  claim  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli  n& 
the  true,  historic  form  of  Wesleyanism.  In  the  course  of  his  mmarks 
the  Bishop  said : —  4 

"  And  now  we  congratulate  you  on  your  visit  to  this  land,  and  we 
trust  that  this  visit  will  be  productive  not  only  of  happiness  to  your- 
self,  but,  on  your  return,  of  increasing  the  friendship  and  union 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  America.  As  Methodists,  as 
hfl£  been  already  said,  we  have  taken  special  interest  in  this  welcome 
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because  of  yoar  connection  with  the  honor  paid  tx)  the  memory  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley.  From  your  lips  we  have  heard  how  their 
monument  was  deigned  and  erectedj  and  we  have  listened  to  yonr  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  our  illoBtrious  founder.  The  great  outlines 
of  this  movement,  which  we  in  part  represent  here  this  evening,  were 
marked  out  by  him.  Near  the  close  of  his  long  life  he  advised  the 
fonnation  of  a  Church  according  to  the  order  which  we  now  have ; 
and  there  is  no  other  organization  or  communion  on  earth  which 


LIVINGSTONE. 

60  clearly  and  distinctly  represents  the  mind  of  John  Wesley  as  tne 
organization  of  the  Methodiet  Episcopal  Cliurch.  He*  planned  its 
order,  and  we  simply  followed  his  advice." 

liivingrstfiiie  and  Wesley. — "  I  was  wandering  through  West- 
mineter  Abbey  one  day,"  continued  the  Bishop,  **  and  I  came  to  the 
slab  that  bears  the  name  of  Livingstone,  with  this  inscription,  *  And 
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other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring.' 
I  admired  the  beauty  of  the  selection,  and  I  said,  *  That  may  n*fer  not 
only  to  the  wandering  Bheep  in  Africa,  but  it  may  also  refer  to  the  fact 
that  LiTingstone  did  not  belong  to  the  national  Church,  and  yet  he 
was  an  honored  Christian  as  well  as  an  honored  explorer.'  Then  I  said 
to  myself,  *  Is  it  not  a  law  of  the  human  frame,  that  the  more  freely 
the  blood  passes  out  to  the  extremity  the  firmer,  the  stronger,  and  the 
more  warmly  does  the  heart  beat  1 '  And  then  I  asked  myself,  '  Was 
it  not  through  Africa  that  Livingstone  reached  Westminster  Abbey  ? 
was  it  not  because  the  blood  of  the  Christian  heart  had  flown  to  the 
extremity,  and  come  back  to  make  England's  heart  to  grow  warmer ! ' 
Then  I  said  again,  *  Was  it  not  because  John  Wesley  said,  *'  The  world 
is  my  parish  ? "  that  made  it  possible  for  you  to  open  the  doors  of 
that  grand  old  abbey  and  admit  John  Wesley's  monument  there ! '  His 
dust  rests  with  you  in  England^  his  spirit  walks  our  land  1  '^ 

Well  did  Dean  Stanley  say,  "  No  one  has  risen  in  the  Methodist 
Society  equal  to  their  founder,  John  Wesley.*'  With  equal  tinith  he 
might  have  said,  No  one  has  risen  in  the  Church  of  England,  either 
before  or  since  his  day,  equal  to  John  Wesley,  the  restorer  of  apostolic 
order,  the  defender  of  apostolic  doctrine,  and  the  pattern  of  apostolic 
life. 

Jahn  Wesley  as  a  Preacher  .—On  a  certain  occasion  when 
Wesley  was  to  preach  to  a  wealthy  and  elegant  eongregatiouj  he  chose 
for  his  text,  "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers^  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ? " 

After  the  sermon  one  of  his  offended  hearers  said  to  him : — 

"  Sir,  such  a  sermon  would  have  been  suitable  in  Billingsgate,  but 
it  was  highly  improper  here," 

'*If  I  had  been  in  Billingsgate,"  answered  Wesley,  '*my  text 
would  have  been,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
flin  of  the  world,*  " 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  incident  in  the  life  of  this  preacher  of 
righteousness  which  more  fuUy  opens  up  the  secret  of  his  wonderful 
power.  In  the  first  place,  his  eye  was  keen  enough  to  pierce  through 
all  the  outward  show  of  wealth,  fashion,  rank,  and  pride,  and  take  a 
searching  look  into  the  souls  of  his  congregation,  who  were  none  the 
less  a  company  of  miserable  sinners  than  an  equal  number  of  ignorant. 
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viciouB  fisliwomen,  eostermongers  and  old-clothes  venders  down  n> 
the  courts  of  Drury  Lane,  He  was  absolutely  inBanBjble  to  those 
restraints  and  embarrassments  which  are  wont  to  oppress  the  heart 
and  control  the  manners  of  those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  never 
cun  forget  themselves,  whatever  they  ore  saying  or  doing :  he  wajs  an 
embassador  of  Chnst,  and  eiired  only  to  please  Ms  Master  by  faithfully 
delivering  his  message 

He  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  When  it  came  to  the  question^ 
**  What  mnst  I  do  to  be  saved? "  he  told  his  hearers  the  tnith,  and  left 
the  result  with  God.  What  the  congregation  might  think  of  the 
preacher  was  something  which  did  not  tronble  him.  He  was  setting^ 
forth  eternal  trnths  with  a  view  to  produce  eternal  results ;  and  he 
snnnounted  or  bnished  away  the  obstacles  and  trifles  which  came  in 
his  way  with  a  sublime  indifference  which  made  him  the  master  of  all 
situations.  As  a  preacher  this  one  single  sentence  will  describe  hira^ 
namely — ^He  was  God's  minister^  and  as  such  God  honored  him. 

**  The  reason  why  God  does  not  give  you  power,"  said  Mr.  Moody^ 
at  one  of  his  great  conventions  of  Christian  workers,  **  is,  that  he  can- 
not tnist  you  with  it." 

Wesley  was  a  man  who  eould  be  trusted  with  power.  He  who 
with  an  income  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  could  limit  himself  to 
thirty  pounds  and  give  the  rest  to  the  poor^  and  to  help  on  the  work 
of  God,  could  safely  be  trusted  with  money ;  he  who  with  the  most 
varied  scholarship  of  any  clergyman  of  his  time  could  habitually  choose 
the  simplest  and  plainest  forms  of  speech,  and  never,  even  in  the 
presence  of  dukes  or  doctors,  make  use  of  the  Gospel  to  exhibit  his 
learning — such  a  man  could  be  trusted  with  the  gift  of  tongue-s ;  he 
wlio  held  his  strength  m  of  no  other  use  than  to  be  spent  in  the  Lord's 
service,  could  be  trusted  with  length  of  days ;  and  he  who  asked  no 
earthly  honor  for  himself  was  just  the  man  whom  Jesus  Christ  could 
make  a  bishop  of  his  Church,  and  endow  with  a  double  portion  of 
authority  and  grace. 

From  tliis  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Wesley  was  rude  in  speech 
or  indifferent  to  the  graces  of  refined  society.  "  Be  courteous/'  savs 
the  Scripture,  and  this  precept  he  obeyed  both  from  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  piety  of  a  Christian.  His  pulpit  manners  were 
graceful  and  easy,  hie  voice  clear  and  full  of  calm  authority.    His  style 
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was  often  argximentative,  but  it  was  the  style  of  expostulation  rather 
than  of  debate.  He  did  not  stoop  to  the  tricks  of  declamation  or  the 
arts  of  mere  rhetoric ;  he  did  nothing  ''  for  effect,"  in  the  surface  sense 
of  that  word,  and  for  that  very  reason  he  was  the  most  effective 
preacher  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  scholai'ly  without  being  pedantic ; 
careful  and  exact  in  his  statements ;  and,  though  wanting  the  fire 
and  fancy  of  Wliitefield,  he  was  vjistly  his  superior  as  a  preacher 
when  judged  by  the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  impressions  he 
produced. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wesley  "  had  a  genius  for  godliness."  If  by 
that  general  phrase  is  meant  a  divine  endowment  for  seeing  and  doing 
every  thing  in  the  light  of  its  relations  to  God  and  eternity,  nothing 
can  more  aptly  describe  the  man.  This  is  the  key  to  all  his  wonderful 
successes ;  it  was  his  "  godUness  "  that  made  hiin  at  all  points  the  supe- 
rior of  all  other  men  of  his  time, 

We»ley  us  li  Scholar.— It  was  his  constant  care  not  only  that 
his  people  should  be  more  pious  but  *'  more  knowing."  With  this  end 
in  viewj  and  w  ithont  a  thought  of  making  money  by  making  books,  he 
wrote  and  pubhshed  a  series  of  volumes  and  tracts  covering  the  wliole 
field  of  useful  learning. 

The  chief  department  of  knowledge  he  understood  to  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  though  in  this  view  of  the  ease  lie  was  somewhat  singu- 
lar among  the  clergy  of  his  day.  At  Oxford  he  was  a  master  in 
Greek,  and  so  familiar  was  he  with  the  Greek  Testament  that  when 
his  memory  failed  to  re<mll  the  exact  form  of  a  text  in  English  he 
eould  readily  quote  it  in  the  Greek  original. 

In  1741  he  published  an  abridgment  of  a  work  entitled  "  Eeflec 
tions  upon  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life,  with  reference  to  Learning 
Knowledge,"  written  by  Dr.  John  Norris,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his 
father,  and  whose  opinion  Wesley  tJms  indorsed  and  presented  to  his 
people-     The  following  extract  gives  the  flavor  of  the  book : — 

"  I  cannot  with  any  patience  reflect  that,  out  of  so  short  a  time  as 
human  life,  consisting,  it  may  be,  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  nineteen  or 
twenty  shall  be  spent  in  hammering  out  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in 
learning  a  company  of  poetical  fictions  and  fantastic  stories*  If  one 
were  to  judge  of  the  hf  e  of  man  by  the  proportion  of  it  spent  at  school, 
one  would  think  the  antediluvian  mark  were  not  yet  out.    Besides,  the 
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tilings  taught  in  seminaries  are  often  frivolous.  How  many  excellent 
and  nseful  tilings  might  be  learned  while  boys  are  thumbing  and  mur- 
dering Hesiod  and  Homer  ?  Of  what  Bignification  is  such  stuff  as  this 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  reasonable  soul  ?  What  improvement  can 
it  be  to  my  undergtanding  to  know  the  amours  of  Pyramus  and 
Thhhey  or  of  Hero  and  Lea/nder  f  Let  any  man  but  consider  human 
nature,  and  tell  me  whether  he  thinks  a  boy  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
(J\id1  And  yet  to  books  such  as  tliese  our  yquth  is  dedicated,  and  in 
these  some  of  us  employ  our  riper  years;  Shd  when  we  die  this 
makes  one  part  of  our  funeral  eulogy ;  though,  according  to  the  prin* 
ciples  Iwfore  laid  down,  we  sliould  have  been  as  pertinently  and  more 
innocently  employed  all  the  while  if  we  had  been  picking  straws  in 
Bedlam. 

**  The  measure  of  prosecuting  learning  is  its  usefulness  to  good  life ; 
and,  consequently,  all  prosecution  of  it  beyond  or  beside  this  end  is 
impertinent  and  immoderate.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  principles  here  propoimded,  that  I 
look  upon  myself  as  under  almost  a  necessity  of  conducting  my  studies 
by  them,  and  intend  to  study  nothing  at  all  but  what  serves  to  the 
advancement  of  piety  and  good  life.  I  have  spent  about  thirteen 
years  in  the  most  celebnited  university  in  the  world,  in  pursuing  both 
such  learning  as  the  academical  standard  requires  and  as  my  private 
genius  inclined  me  to ;  but  I  intend  to  spend  my  uncertain  remainder 
of  time  in  studying  only  what  makes  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
my  mind  and  the  regulation  of  my  life.- ' 

The  above  reiterates  Wesley's  oft-repeated  views,  not  against  class- 
ical education,  but  against  that  ridiculous  definition  of  "The  Classics" 
whereby  they  are  practically  limited,  as  far  as  the  teachings  of  the 
higher  schools  is  concerned,  to  the  works  of  a  class  of  authors  wbich 
in  point  of  antiquity  are  modern  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
classics,  and  in  point  of  moral  and  heroic  quality  are  inexpressibly 
inferior  to  the  Christian  myths  and  fables  which  they  have  displaced. 

The  above  extract  furnishes,  saj^  Mr.  Tyennan,  "a  key  to  the 
whole  of  Wesley's  literary  pursuits  from  this,  the  commencement  oj 
bis  Methodist  career,  to  the  end  of  his  protracted  life." 

It  has  been  loudly  affirmed,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  most  of  the 
connection  with  tns^  who  believe  it  their  duty  to 
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onners  to  repentance,  having  been  taken  immediately  from  low  trades^ 
tailors,  fihoemakers,  and  the  like,  are  a  set  of  poor  stnpid,  illiterate  me% 
that  scarce  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
say  that  I  wonld  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  snfEer  one  of  them 
to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our  chapels  if  I  had  not  reasonable  proof 
that  he  had  more  knowledge  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  more  knowledge 
of  himself,  more  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  things  of  God,  than  nine 
in  ten  of  the  clergymen  I  have  conversed  with,  either  at  all  the  uni> 
versities,  or  elsewhere.** 

More  than  forty  years  afterward,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Lowth^ 
Wesley  says : — 

^  Some  time  since  I  recommended  to  your  lordship  *  a  plain  man^ 
'whom  I  had  known  above  twenty  years  as  a  person  of  deep,  genuine 
piety,  and  of  unblamable  conversation.'  But  he  neither  understood 
Ghreek  nor  Latin ;  and  he  affirmed,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  *  believed 
it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  whether  he  was  ordained  or  no.'  ....  I 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Hoskins  had  any  favor  to  ask  of  the  Society. 
He  asked  the  favor  of  your  lordship  to  ordain  him,  that  he  might  min- 
ister to  a  little  flock  in  America.  But  your  lordship  did  not  see  good 
to  ordain  him  ;  but  your  lordship  did  see  good  to  ordain  and  send  to 
America  other  persons,  who  know  something  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
know  no  more  of  saving  souls  than  of  catching  whales. 

"  My  lord,  I  do  by  no  means  despise  learning :  I  know  the  value  of 
it  too  well.  But  what  is  this,  particularly  in  a  Christian  minister, 
compared  to  piety  ?  What  is  it  in  a  man  that  has  no  religion  ?  ^  As  a 
jewel  in  a  swine's  snout.'  " 

In  Hebrew  and  Latin  Wesley  was  learned,  as  also  in  French^ 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish,  which  last  three  languages  he  studied 
during  his  mission  to  Georgia.  His  aptitude  in  linguistic  studies  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that,  having  found  a  half  dozen  Spanish  Jews 
among  his  Savannah  parishioners  he  mastered  their  language  in  a  few 
weeks  in  order  to  converse  with  them  concerning  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  while  among  his  voluminous  works  were  grammars  of 
the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French  languages,  for  the  use 
of  his  Kingswood  School.  A  number  of  translations  from  the  I'rench 
are  among  his  published  works,  and  of  his  translations  of  hymns  from 
the  German,  of  which  there  are  about  forty  in  the  Methodist  collec- 
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Uon,  Bishop  Odenheimer  in  hm  collection  of  "  Songs  of  the  Spirit "' 
frononncee  this  most  complimentary  judgment  :^ 

"  John  Wesley,  1739-40,  rendered  or  paraphrased  some  forty  Ger- 
man hymns,  and  often  grandly.  His  work,  indeed,  is  a  nniqi.e  iihe- 
nomenon  which  no  successors  have  equaled  or  are  likely  to  eqnal." 

The  list  of  Wesley's  works  includes,  besides  hh  original  writings 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  revisions  and  abridgments 
from  various  authoi*s,  including  theology,  history,  biography,  poetry, 
poUtics,  natural  philosophy,  aud  medicine.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader,  and  turned  his  reading  to  good  account  by  reproducing  its  best 
results  and  discoveries  in  cheap  abridgments  for  the  use  of  his  people. 
His  Chiistian  Library,  in  iifty  volumes,  12mo,,  was  a  collection  of  "  the 
choicest  pieces  of  practical  divinity  wliich  have  been  published  in  the 
EngUsh  tongue,-'  involving  an  inmiense  amount  of  research.  He 
also  edited  aud  pul>lishcd  voluminous  works  on  History,  Natural 
Science,  and  Poetry, 

In  1753  he  published  his  "Complete  Enghsh  Dictionary,  Explain- 
ing most  of  the  Hard  Words  which  are  Found  in  the  best  Englifih 
Wri lei's :  By  a  Lover  of  Good  English  and  Common  Sense,"  to  which 
lengthy  title  he  adds  tliese  words : — 

"  N.  B,^ — Tlic  author  assures  you  he  thinks  this  is  the  best  English 
Dictionary  in  the  world." 

His  treatise  on  '*  Electricity,"  his  book  of  **  Directions  for  Married 
Persons,"  and  his  work  on  **  Primitive  Physic,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  Devotional  Manuals,  Essays  on  Christian  Perfection,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Origiual  Sin,  on  the  other,  lead  to  the  double  wonder  how 
such  a  traveler  and  pi't^achcr  could  tind  time  to  read,  write,  and  publish 
60  great  a  number  and  variety  of  books,  as  well  as  how  such  a  student, 
^ul  editor  could  tiud  time  to  preach  and  travel  at  all.  This  is, 
however,  accounted  for  by  his  constant  habit  of  reading  on  horsebadi 
or  in  his  carriage ;  his  long  journeys  giving  him  time  for  the  literary 
work  which  would  have  been  enough  to  make  him  famous  if  he  had 
been  nothing  else  tlian  a  literary  man. 

IVciley's  Mctliad  in  Theology.— The  man  who  sets  ont 
to  estabhsh  a  system  of  tlieology  is  exposed  to  the  same  sort  of  temp- 
tations as  were  some  of  the  early  geographers  in  their  first  attempts  to 
construct  a  ten^jstrial  globe. 
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There  were  a  good  many  features  of  the  earth's  fiurface  whose 
shape  and  place  they  knew  quite  well;  these  they  set  down  first. 
"Next  they  tumod  their  attention  to  a  confused  mass  of  world-maMng 
materiak  of  whose  position,  size,  and  structure  they  were  only  par- 
tially informed,  which  they  proceeded  to  locate  and  describe  approxi- 
mately, while  waiting  for  further  measurements  and  discoyeries. 

Having  now  utterly  exhausted  their  small  stcck  of  geographical 
knowledge,  they  must  have  been  amazed,  perhaps  alanned,  to  see  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  their  globe  was  still  an  absolute  blank. 
But  it  would  not  look  well  to  leave  it  so ;  such  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance would  discredit  their  entire  production ;  therefore  they  fell  to 
work  creating  a  globe,  that  is,  makitig  one  out  of  nothing.  From 
their  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge  they  threw  up  a  mountain  here, 
scooped  out  a  lake  there,  traced  a  river  yonder;  they  sprinkled  vast 
territories  with  sand  and  called  them  deserts,  they  dotted  the  seas 
with  islands,  drew  with  unsteady  hand  the  shore  line  of  a  possible 
oc^in  on  the  north,  and  a  possible  continent  on  the  south ;  and,  liaving 
filled  up  the  space  as  far  as  possible  with  names  of  objects  known  and 

r  unknown,  they  produced  a  very  pretty  world  indeed  ;  having,  however, 
tliifl  one  defect,  namely,  it  was  not  very  much  like  God's  world. 

L       Much  in  this  way  wrought  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  the  rest  of  the 

"  great  doctors  of  inferential  theology ;  which  serves  to  account  for  the 
wide  difference,  at  many  points,  between  their  teachings  and  those  of 
the  word  of  God.     But  so  did  not  John  Wesley.    He  felt  no  respon- 

Liibility  for  the  plan  of  salvation  other  than  to  preach  it  with  all  his 
might.  The  divine  '  decrees  "  were  none  of  his  business ;  the  "  secret 
will  of  G(yd  '^  did  not  challenge  his  curiosity ;  it  was  no  part  of  his 
mission  to  construct  a  full-orbed  system  of  religious  logic,  but  only  to 
explore  and  Olustrate  God's  world  of  revelation :  therefore  he  taught 
what  was  plain,  searched  out  what  was  only  hidden  to  be  searched  for, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  Scripture  teaching,  instead  of 
traveling  blindly  on  by  means  of  inferences  and  analogies,  he  stopped 
at  the  shore  of  the  infinite,  and  wrote  upon  its  sands  that  honest 
word^ — Unknown . 

Wesley's  method  in  theology  was  the  biblical  method,  as  op- 
posed to  the  systematic  method.  In  his  day  the  holy  Scriptures 
were  "  a  dark  continent,"  even  to  most  of  the  clergy,  which  Wesley 
23 
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felt  it  his  first  great  duty  to  explore.     In  the  preface  to  a  rolnrae  of 
hia  senBonBj  lie  says : — 

**  I  want  to  know  one  thing,  the  way  to  heaven,  God  himself  haa 
condescended  to  teach  the  way;  for  this  very  end  he  came  from 
heaven. 

"  He  hath  written  it  down  in  a  book  I  i 

"  O  give  me  that  book ! 

'*  At  any  price,  give  me  the  book  of  God ! 

**  I  have  it :  here  is  knowledge  enongh  for  me.  Let  me  be  a  man 
of  one  book," 

Here  was  a  man— may  his  tribe  increafie ! — who  had  the  conrage  of 
faith.  He  professed  to  believe  tliat  what  the  Bible  says  God  says;.^ 
therefore,  he  accepted  it  as  it  stands,  lis  well  as  all  the  consequences  it 
carries,  without  trying  to  warj)  it  into  conformity  with  any  Imman 
opinion.  Well  was  it  said  of  John  Wesley,  "  He  had  a  genius  for 
godliness."  With  equal  truth  it  Tnay  be  said,  he  had  a  genius  for 
faith. 

However  well  developed  that  side  of  a  man  may  be  whose  outlook 
is  towaixi  the  natural  world,  he  cannot  be  a  great  religions  leader 
unless  the  God-ward  side  of  him  be  full-grown.  No  amount  of  knowl- 
edge will  supply  a  deficiency  in  faith.  Our  Lord  said  not.  If  ye  have 
great  knowledge,  or  judgment^  or  skill,  ye  shaU  remove  mountains ; 
but,  ^*  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  .  .  .  nothing  shall 
be  impossible  unto  you."  Because  of  the  almost  matchless  abilities  of  fl 
John  Wesley  a^  a  scholar,  administrator,  etc.,  some  of  his  biographers 
have  lieen  misled  into  a  search  among  these  human  powers  for  the 
solution  of  his  life-problem ;  but  the  true  answer  to  the  question,  How^ 
came  Wesley  to  be  the  man  he  was?  is  found  in  the  immediate  rela- 
tions he  held  with  the  Infinite*  Without  his  mighty  faith,  which 
certain  impotent  yet  boastful  men  have  called  superstition  and  ere- 
dulity,  he  would  have  been  no  more  of  a  man  than  they.  H 

By  means  of  his  absolute  faith  in  God  he  allied  himself  to  God, 
and  thus  became  a  coworker  with  God.  He  saw  that  the  results^ 
which  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  reach  were  supernatm*ai;  hence, 
with  a  logic  as  simple  as  it  wa^  sublime,  he  reached  the  conclufiion 
that  supernatural  power  must  accompany  the  preachiiig  of  the  Gospel. 
On  looking  into  the  word  of  God  he  saw  this  power  at  work  in  the 
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mimstry  of  the  apostles.  The  Scripture  called  this  power  the  Holy 
Ghofit,  and  promised  his  influence  to  accompany  the  Gospel  He  wa5 
a  prea42lier  of  the  Gospel ;  why,  then,  should  not  this  divine  power 
accompany  his  woni?  For  this  his  whole  sonl  went  out  in  prayer. 
At  length  his  faith  caught  hold  of  the  promise ;  he  felt  himself  in 
alliance  with  Heaven ;  power  began  to  accompany  Lis  preachiugj  and 
the  monntains  began  to  move.     Amen !     So  let  it  be  with  us  all. 

Wesley  had  two  chief  enemies  to  contend  witli — Calvinism  and 
State-Churchism.  The  one  he  battled  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  the  other,  by  reason  of  his  strong  prejudices  and  his  wrong  educa- 
tioUj  for  a  long  time  baffled  and  checked  him.  At  length  he  came  to 
understand  that  people  are  not  for  governments,  but  that  governments 
are  for  the  people— a  principle  which  holds  good  in  God'S  govern- 
ment as  well  as  in  any  other — and  from  that  time  he  was  master  of 
the  situation. 

The  State^Chnrch,  hke  all  other  hereditary  governments,  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  the  people  were  its  property,  to  be  taxed  and 
tithed  for  its  maintenance  and  to  be  governed  by  its  will  and  pleasure : 
Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  Church  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  established  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  people^  having  the  holy 
Scriptures  for  its  Mmjna  Charta  and  Jesus  Christ  for  its  King;  what- 
ever, therefore,  in  the  Church  of  England  was  opposed  to  this  funda- 
mental idea  he  came  at  length  to  regard  as  having  no  binding  foi*ce, 
and  in  the  last  of  his  career  he  did  not  hcsitatate  to  appeal  from  Can* 
t^srbury  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  Bible,  and  from 
the  Bishop  to  Christ. 
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CHAPTEK  XV. 


METHODISM  TRANSPLANTED  TO  AMERICA. 


METHODISM  is  divine.  It  sweeps  in  the  gale,  glows  with  the 
fire,  and  speaks  with  the  tongues  of  Pentecost, 
The  early  Methodists  were  apostolic :  nothing  short  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth  could  stop  them.  They  extended  their  lines  to  India  and 
Africa  on  the  east,  and  to  the  wilds  of  America  on  the  west ;  not, 
like  so  many  others,  to  gain  and  govern  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but 
always  to  give  and  to  save. 
B  PnritaniBm,  disappointed  in  old  England,  came  to  New  England 
to  found  an  empire  for  itself:  Anglicanienij  by  virtue — say  rather, 
vice — of  its  political  atatus  at  home,  claimed  supremacy  in  most  of  the 
Southern  Colonies;  Methodism,  transplanted  hither  in  the  hearts  of 
JL  few  humble  emigrants  who  never  dreamed  of  empire,  soon  outgrew 
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them  both,  and  in  a  little  wliilc  became  the  great  religious  power  of 
the  land ;  yet  not  as  having  dominion  over  its  faith,  bat  as  a  helper 
of  its  joy.  Methodism  never  martyred  a  man  for  his  opinions.  It 
has  carried  no  weapons  other  than  Bibles,  Hymn  Books,  and  Disci- 
plines; its  only  inquisitions  Iiave  been  love-feasts  and  classes;  its  only 
camps  have  been  camp-moetings :  nevertheless,  so  grand  has  been  its 
march  and  so  swift  its  career  of  victory,  that  certain  sagacious  souls 
ha  ve  thought  they  saw  in  its  doctrines  the  scheme  of  the  ultimate  the* 
ology,  and  in  its  order  the  outlines  of  the  ultimate  Church. 

The  '* Heroic  Age"  of  Methodism,— So  wonderful  is 
the  history  of  this  form  of  reUgious  life,  that  he  who  sets  out  to  record 
it  finds  himself  both  elated  and  confused  by  the  mighty  rush  of  events. 
Planting  himself  on  some  eminence  to  which  his  love  and  loyalty  have 
lifted  him,  the  historian  levels  his  glass  and  sweeps  the  horison  to 

ch  for  first  things.    And  these  are  some  of  them : — 

On  a  little  stumpy  clearing  in  the  woods  of  Maryland  an  irrepread- 
ble  Irishman  has  built  a  log-cabin,  in  which  he  is  preaching  Free  Gthcb 
as  he  experienced  it  in  a  Methodist  Society  across  the  sea  i — down  in  a 
low  street  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  young  Irish-German  Wesleyan 
immigrant  lias  been  pushed  into  a  lay  pastorate  by  a  strong^ouled 
Methodist  woman  :^n  a  fort  away  up  the  Hudson  River,  at  a  place 
called  Albany,  a  British  redcoat  has  taken  up  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  is  proving  himself  a  good  Methodist  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
a  i*are,  rousing  preacher  withal : — ano  the  distance  from  him  to  them  is 
so  short,  und  such  Iai*ge  things  have  come  of  their  small  doings,  that 
before  he  is  aware  of  it  these  pioneers  assume  heroic  size.  He  begins 
to  see  in  these  men  who  organized  some  little  Methodist  Societies  like 
tliose  they  left  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  that  woman  who 
planned  a  Methodist  meeting-house  and  brought  out  a  hidden  Meth- 
odist preachisr,  the  foundei*8  of  a  great  spiritual  empire — superior 
beings^  before  whose  faith  stood  out  in  bold  relief  In  176^  all  that 
belongs  to  American  Methodism  in  1879. 

But  hero-worship,  however  poetic,  is  neither  history  nor  religion. 
Another  look  at  those  shadowy  forms  shows  the  observer  his  error. 
The  fires  they  set  have,  indeed,  spread  over  half  the  continent,  and  may 
yet  overrun  the  world ;  but  the  people  who  kindled  them  were  nowise 
different  from  other  good  Methodists.     The  prophecy  and  the  power 
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were  in  the  fire,  and  not  in  the  natures  of  those  who  kindled  it.  Even 
the  live  coals  wherewith  the  flames  were  lighted  came  from  British 
altars  whereon  God  had  wrought  again,  in  spiritual  power  and  glory, 
the  burning  miracle  of  CarmeL 

H  At  length  the  observer  comes  to  see  that  if  he  would  deal  in  his- 
tory instead  of  poetry  he  must  shut  up  his  glass^  come  down  from  hie 
eminence,  go  back  in  thought  to  those  early  years,  take  his  place  as 
near  as  may  be  by  the  side  of  those  early  Methodists,  enter  into  their 
lives,  go  to  clasa-meetiBg  with  them — it  will  not  be  necessary  to  back- 
slide with  some  of  them — join  in  their  struggles  to  build  a  house  of 
worship,  sing  and  pray  and  shout  with  them  in  the  swift^coming  reviv- 
als, go  down  to  the  sea  with  them  to  meet  the  elders  and  the  Bish- 
op who  come  with  the  benedictions  of  God  and  of  his  sei-vant  John 
Wesley  upon  their  heads,  invade  the  wilderness  with  "  the  saddle- 
bags men,'*  listen  at  rude  cam|>meeting  altars  where  tongues  of  fire 
are  speaking,  mourn  witli  the  faitliful  over  the  strife  of  wrong-headed 
brethren,  learn  how  to  mollify  magistrates,  face  down  mobs,  outwit 
the  skulking  Indian,  out-argue  the  well-intrenched  Calvinist,  put  out 
some  of  the  false  hghts  of  Unitarianism  and  Universalism  by  preach- 
ing a  Gospel  larger  and  a  better  salvation  than  they  ever  offered,  tram- 
ple on  State-clmrchism  till  it  has  been  ground  into  the  dust,  and  thus, 
6tep  by  step,  march  down  the  century  hand  in  hand  with  the  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  watching  the  up-springing  steeples  and  hs- 
teniDg  to  the  call  of  college  bells,  till  he  reaches  the  time  when  their 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  are  numbered  by  millions  at  home,  and 
have  actually  put  a  missionary  girdle  around  the  earth.  If  the  his- 
torian can  make  this  journey  and  not  get  lost,  he  may  be  able  to  con- 
struct an  outUne  of  the  history  of  Methodism  out  of  the  notes  he  has 
taken  by  the  way. 

K       When  he  enters  the  cabins,  the  class-meetings,  and  the  congrega- 

^tions  of  these  pioneers,  he  finds  that  they  are  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  in  about  the  same  proportions,  with  the  same  strong  points 
and  the  same  weak  ones  which  he  observes  in  his  brethren  and  in 
himself.  Is  it  disloyalty  in  him  that  he  ventures  for  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  preaching  of  Simpson  to  that  of  Asbury,  and  thinks  he 
flees  a  large  improvement  in  the  Church  during  its  first  hundred  years, 

^■lot  only  in  its  methods  but  it  the  average  of  its  men  1 
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Here  comes  Jesse  Lee ;  a  man  bo  large  that  it  actually  takes  two 
horses  to  transport  him;  BtaHing  off  to  explore  the  wilderness  o| 
Maine ;  and  ae  the  historian  keeps  his  jocund  company,  and  hears  hini 
preach  some  three  or  four  great  sermons  over  and  over  till  he  hai 
come  to  know  and  love  them  wondrous  well,  is  it  heresy  to  hint  that 
it  were  easier  to  do  the  work  this  man  is  doing  than  to  build  the  Peo-^ 
ple-s  Church,  or  face  the  self -same  Boston  congregation  with  two  fresh 
sermons  a  Sunday  for  three  successive  years  1  Can  it  be  possible,  after: 
all  he  has  dreamed  and  heard  and  read  of  the  ^*  old-fashioned  Meth- 
odists," tlxat  the  former  days  were  no  better  than  these  ? 

While  he  liesitates,  a  few  Bigiiificant  facts  straggle  into  hie  recol-? 
lection.  Methodism  is,  as  it  always  was,  a  training  school.  Asbury, 
came  to  \m  groat  by  trying  to  grow  b&  fast  as  his  diocese ;  and  must  it 
cot  still  further  broaden  a  Bishop  to  span  the  earth  in  his  thonghii 
and  his  journey,  and  deepen  him  to  stand  where  he  continually  feelfl 
the  thrill  of  the  life  of  a  great,  strong,  happy,  aggressive  Churchy 
whose  place  is  in  the  vanguard  of  Christendom,  and  whose  songa 
already  echo  round  the  world  ? 

There  were  giants,  too,  among  the  old  Presiding  Eldei^,  with  dia« 
tricts  large  enough  to  form  whole  States ;  but  the  circuits  also  were 
large  in  proportion,  and  the  mombersliip  widely  scattered.  The  chiej 
struggle  of  that  day  was  with  distance-  Docs  not  the  Disci phne  hinI 
at  this  when  it  divides  the  regular  ministry  into  "  traveling  deacctas  " 
anil  ''  traveling  elders  T'  as,  also,  when  it  says,  "  The  duties  of  a  Presid-i 
ing  Elder  are,  To  travel  through  his  district  i " 

But  a  traveling  elder  might  get  on  more  easily  atop  of  a  goo< 
horse,  such  as  the  fathers  used  to  ride,  with  Methodist  houses  miled 
apart,  than  on  the  pavements  of  a  great  city  with  a  crammed,  crowded, 
josthng  district  on  liis  hands,  across  which  he  c^n  tmvel  luxuriously 
in  half  a  day. 

Again,  the  broader  culture  of  the  men,  the  larger  opportimities  of 
the  women,  and  the  carher  conversion  of  the  children,  stand  forth  ai 
prominent  and  encouraging  facts  in  the  recent  life  of  the  Church ;  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  poetry  and  tradition,  the  historian  comes  at  length  to 
doubt  if  tlie  golden  age  of  Methodism  be  not  out  of  sight  before  hinn, 
instead  of  on  the  dim  horizon  behind. 

Does  he  thus  lose  sight  of  the  **  heroic  period  ? " 
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By  no  meaiiB :  the  heroic  period  has  lasted  until  now.  Wlien  it 
shall  have  ended  Methodism  itself  will  have  come  to  an  end. 

The  true  philosophy  of  Methodist  history,  therefore,  does  not  seek 
to  aexjount  for  its  success  by  assigning  great  abilities  to  those  who 
wrought  in  its  fii-st  fields.  Its  force  is  not  in  its  pei*6onahty,  but  in  its 
divine  inspiration. 

Metlioiliiiii  a  Theological  Reforni* — The  theology  of 
most  of  the  Colonial  Churches  was  overloaded  with  logic.  Some  of 
its  pecuhar  and  prominent  features  (which,  since  they  have  become  so 
odious  it  were  almost  a  discourtesy  to  exhibit,  if  this  history  coxdd 
be  at  all  complete  without  them)  were  mere  inferences  deduced  from 
selected  texts  in  the  argumentative  portions  of  the  Pauline  epistles : 
a  heavy  burden  for  behevers  to  carryj  and  one  which,  like  other 
borrowed  troiiblej  they  were  forced  to  bear  alone.  There  were  vital 
truths  in  this  theology  common  to  all  evangelical  creeds,  which  used 
to  reach  men's  consciences,  generally  rather  late  in  life ;  but  the  gi^eat 
theological  doctors  of  the  country,  with  occasional  grand  exceptions 
like  Edwards  and  Jarratt,  were  so  occupied  in  drawing  inferences  in 
support  of  their  doctrinal  system  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
pure  and  simple,  was  very  much  neglected;  and  it  was  in  spite  of 
these  doctrinal  pecuharities,  which  were  temporarily  laid  aside  in 
times  of  revival,  that  the  work  of  gi-ace  went  on  at  all. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  God  who  was  feared — not  loved — 
under  the  teachings  of  this  theological  system  ? 

He  was,  indeed,  a  trinity  in  unity ;  but  he  was  a  being  who  was,  first 
of  all,  a  governor :  hence,  whatever  deity  this  may  have  been,  it  could 
not  have  been  "The  Father."  A  Son  of  God  was  preached  who  did 
not  die  for  "  every  man :"  or,  if  he  did,  the  benefits  of  his  sacrifice 
•were  carefully  fended  off  from  all  but  a  favored  few :  hence,  whatever 
Saviour  this  may  have  been,  it  was  not  "  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Ohrist,*'  A  Holy  Spirit  was  described  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  save  a  soul  except  by  slow  degrees,  and  then  would  not  suffer  him 
to  know  whether  he  were  saved  or  not :  thus,  whatever  Spirit  this  may 
have  been,  it  certainly  was  not  "The  Comforter." 

With  such  fundamental  errors  in  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being  it  was  no  wonder  that,  while  the  population  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing, true  rehgion  was  rapidly  deetining. 
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Against  the  schcalled  orthodoxy  of  the  time  three  chief  opponents 
had  risen  np ;  Universalism,  Unitarianisni,  and  Infidelity ;  each^  in  its 
way,  a  protest  against  the  Calvinistic  idea  of  the  Deity^  and  eacli,  in  its 
way,  a  serious  danger  to  the  rising  young  nation.  It  was  in  such  a 
time  of  need  that  the  Lord,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  aU  hia 
works,  sent  Methodism  across  the  sea  to  declare  him  to  his  children* 
just  as  he  has  declared  himself  in  his  word. 

When  the  Methodist  preachers  began  to  set  forth  a  Father  wlio  in 
not  wiUing  that  any  of  liis  childrcTi  should  perish ;  a  Saviour  who  tasted 
death  for  every  man ;  and  a  Spirit  whose  special  work  it  is  to  sanctif  j 
believei*8,  and  to  witness  witli  their  spirits  that  they  are  the  childrei* 
of  God,  the  Lord  owned  thoir  word  as  he  did  not  own  the  words  oi 
much  more  able  and  classical  and  theological  men  in  the  pulpits  ol 
America ;  and  multitudes  of  sinners,  finding  out  who  God  really  was,, 
began  to  believe  on  him,  seek  him,  and  love  him. 

The  Methodists  taught  a  plan  of  salvation  large  enongh  to  safe 
completely  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it ;  plain  enough  for  any  one  to 
find  who  looked  for  it;  actually  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who 
sought  it ;  and  free  for  any  one  who  would  take  it, 

Joliii  Calvin's  God  was  an  absolute  autocrat;  an  infinite  WiD^ 
whose  subjects  had  no  rights  which  he  was  bound  to  respect;  Meth- 
odism preached  the  Deity  whose  other  name  is  Love,  whose  kingdom 
of  grace  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  basis  of  which  is  pardon 
for  penitents,  purity,  joy,  and  power  for  believers,  and  for  aU  sinners, 
however  weak  and  wicked,  the  tenderest  patience  and  absolute  fair 
play.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  Church  with  such  a  theology  should 
have  distanced  all  othera.  No  wonder  that  it  sliould  have  modified  the 
theology  to  whieli  it  opposed  itself;  and  that  even  the  overflow  of 
Methodism  sliould  have  been  among  the  large  benedictions  enjoycni 
by  other  evangelical  commnnioos.  This  was,  doubtless,  God's  set  tinie, 
and  his  appointed  way,  in  wliich  to  favor  his  American  Zion. 

1706  and  Before. — The  event  offlciaHy  chosen  from  which  I 
to  reckon  the  ^ige  of  Methodism  in  America  is  the  preaching  of  tJio 
first  sermon  by  Philip  Embury  in  his  own  house  in  New  York  iti 
1766;  but  there  are  events  of  no  little  interest  that  appear  to  havo 
preceded  this,  which,  if  too  sniall  to  form  the  first  chapter  of  Amori*( 
can  Methodism,  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  to  stand  as  a  preface. 
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Neither  the  raiBsion  of  the  Wesleys  nor  the  preaching  tours  of 
Whitefield  oin  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  any  thing  permanent 
in  America,  Wesley  in  Savannah  was  a  grievous  failure ;  and  White- 
field  formed  no  Societies  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  but  left  the 
ingatherings  of  the  harvest  to  the  regular  ministry.  No  doubt  this  was 
the  only  course  open  to  him,  for  if  he  had  interfered  in  any  way  with 
the  established  order  of  things,  even  his  fiery  eloquence  would  not 
have  saved  him  from  the  religious  wrath  of  orthodox  Colonial 
believers. 


KOBERT    STJtAWBRIDGE* 
Fn»n  ]>r.  EobertA'a  "  Ceateimiil  Album,"  BtlUoiore,  l&ftl 


Robert  Strawbrid^e. — The  first  Methodist  immigrant  who 
opened  his  commission  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  American  Colonies — 
if  the  statement  of  Bishop  Asbnry,  and  of  certain  other  contemporary 
authorities  is  to  be  accepted— was  Robert  Strawbridge,  a  genuine 
Irishman,  lively,  improvident,  full  of  religion,  who  came  to  America 
vrith  hie  family  about  the  year  1760,  and  settled  on  Sam's  Creek  in  the 
I  woods  of  Maryland. 

Strawbridge  was  bom  in  Dramsnagh,  County  of  Leitrim,  the  south- 
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western  county  of  the  northern  Province  of  Ulster,  on  the  borders  of 
that  section  of  Ireland  which  is  famous  in  Methodist  history  as  the 
field  traversed  by  Gideon  Ouseley,  and  swept  by  the  great  revivals 
which  followed  his  laboi's  and  those  of  his  comrades  in  preaching, 
praying,  and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  language. 

It  was  no  light  thing  to  set  up  for  a  Methodist  preacher  in  that 
day  and  place,  and  yonng  Strawbridge  was  forced  to  leave  his  native 
county  and  take  refuge  in  Sligo,  where  the  Wesleyans  were  ntimerous 
enough  to  protect  themselves. 

As  a  man  of  business  he  waja  not  successful.  His  mission  seemed 
to  be  that  of  a  roving  exhorter ;  nevertheless,  he  married  a  wife  whose 
patience  was  quite  as  admirable  as  her  husband's  zeal,  and  in  1760  he  set 
off  for  America,  to  bettor  Ms  unpromising  fortunes.  Having  settled 
his  family  in  a  small  cabin  on  Sam's  Creek,  in  Frederick  County,  a 
few  miles  north-west  from  the  town  of  Baltimore,  he  began  the  double 
work  of  farming  and  preaching  ;  his  own  house  serving  as  a  chapeL  * 

It  appears  that  his  preaching  throve  better  than  his  farming,  for  he 

*  The  date  cif  Stmwbndge's  Atriral  In  Amezicsi.  haa  heea  varioualy  aUted ;  aometmiefi  mm 
late  &a  1763.  The  latest  researcbea  into  tbia  much  disputod  historic  territory  indicate  that 
the  time  set  down  bj  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton^  iu  bia  article  in  the  '^Methodbt  Quarterly  Re- 
view/* of  July,  1866,  is  approximately  oorrect.  He  says  Strawbridge  emigrated  to  this  couotrr 
*4n  1769  or  1760/*  He  al&o  statea  that  ^'  a  Society  eonaiating  of  twelve  or  fifteen  |>cr8ona 
was  formed  as  early  as  1753  or  1764,  and  soon  after  a  place  of  worahtp  was  erected,  called 
*The  Log  Heeiing'houBC,*  about  a  mile  from  the  rc&idence  of  Mr.  Strawbridge." — Mcihodisi 
Quarieritf  Eeview^  vol  riii,  pp,  485,  436, 

Hr.  Michael  Laird,  of  Philadelphia,  wboae  father  was  intimato  with  Strawbridge,  is 
quoted  by  the  bic  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Baltimore,  In  hia  "Centenary  Album,"  aa  authority  for  the 
statement  that  *^Mr,  Strawbridge  came  to  America  in  1760  with  his  family,  and  settled  cm 
Sam^s  Creek.  He  opened  his  house  for  divine  worship  at  once,  uud  continued  pretchillg 
therein  regularly.  His  cong^re  gat  ions  were  large,  many  of  whom  came  lo  sec  and  hear  the 
man  who,  for  a  wonder^  was  reported  lo  preiich  and  pray  extern poraneoualy.'*  If  he  opened 
bis  house  for  preaching  "  at  once/*  mftcod  of  waiting  for  five  or  six  years,  as  waa  the  oaae 
with  Embury,  who  reached  New  York  that  same  year,  then,  of  course,  he  takea  preoedenoe  of 
all  American  Methodist  preachers  except  Captain  Webb. 

The  following  extracts  from  Bishop  Aabury'a  Journal  are  also  dted  as  proof  texts.  In 
1801  the  Bishop  held  a  Conference  at  the  house  of  Henry  Willis,  on  Pipe  Creek,  in  the  ridn- 
ity  of  Mr.  Strawbridge*B  cabin  and  log  chapel,  and  in  bia  *'  Journal,^'  vol.  iii,  page  24,  new 
edition,  he  nmkea  this  entry :  ^*  Here  Mr.  Strawbridge  formed  the  first  Society  In  UvyUnd 
and  America.^*     The  itabca  are  hia  own. 

*'  This/*  Bays  Dr.  Roberts,  '■  was  written  after  the  reception  of  information  on  the  ground 
lt«elf.  By  reference  to  hi.^  Journal  it  will  be  found  that  he  arriTed  on  April  80,  ISOl,  at 
Alexander  Warfield's  on  Sam's  Creek,  and  from  there  went  to  Henry  WUlia'a,  on  Rpo 
Creek,  where  he  proposed  to  bold  the  Conference  with  about  forty  preachora.  From  the  re- 
lation of  the  Warfield  family  to  the  Log  Meeting-bouae,  ajid  from  the  full  knowledge  of 
Henry  Willia  bimaelf,"  (who  was  one  of  Aflbury'a  most  diatinguiahed  preachers,) 
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[>ii  had  organized  several  little  Societies;  Mid,  as  is  stated  on  his 
monument  in  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery,  Baltimore:  **He 
built  the  Log  Meeting-house 
in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
landj  1764,  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica/' This  structure,  which 
has  now  been  replaced  by 
"  The  Stone  Chapel/'  at  once 
became  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion to  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, both  white  and  black. 
It  was  a  twice-sacred  spot  to 
the  Strawbridge  honsehold, 
because  under  its  rude  altar 
two  of  their  children  were 
buried ;  it  was  also  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Strawbridge's  little  diocese,  into  which  he  organized  liifl 
Societies,  and  over  which  he  presided  in  true  episcopal  fashion;  travel- 
ing It,  it  is  rendered  iDdubitable  that  the  Bishop  bore  reoelTed  more  oorrect  iiLformatiati 
than  he  bad  preTiously,  and  was  induced  to  write  in  his  Joumd  what  he  did." 

Dr.  Wakeley,  on  the  other  band,  in  his  "  Lost  Chapters  of  Metbodist  History/^  doubts  the 
43orTectneS8  of  the  aboTC  entry,  a^,  itidecd,  of  many  other  of  tbt^  Bishop's  notea ;  they  heing  often 
jotted  down  hastily,  sometimes  ta  tlie  saddle,  and  Ibiis  likely  to  be  full  of  errors  in  dat«0,  M 
they  certainty  arc  in  names  of  persona  and  places. 

As  a  reply  to  lb i a  the  Eev.  Idimo  Cook,  a  prominent  BaUimoj'e  authority^  has  pointed  out 
Another  entry  by  Biabop  Asbury  in  bis  Journal,  voL  iii,  page  4B4  :  **  We  cyme  to  son  Francia 
HolUngsworth'd,  Little  York,  ...  I  sit  seven  hours  a  day  looking  over  and  bearing  read 
my  tnuiBcrib<Ml  Journal ;  we  baTc  examined  and  approved  up  to  1807«  As  a  record  of  the 
early  history  of  Methodism  in  America  my  Jounud  will  he  of  use/*  This  would  seem  to  do 
Away  with  Dr.  Wakeley'8  objection  to  the  Joumahi  up  to  a  point  far  past  the  entry  con. 
«ermng  Mr.  Strawbridge,  An  error  so  great  as  that  assuiui^d  by  Wnkeley  could  Dot  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  esi^pe  the  notice  of  both  the  author  and  the  triinscrtber,  and  thua  the 
probability  remains  that  the  disputed  entry  is  correct. 

This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  generally  iiccepted  date  of  1766,  as  the  time  from 
-which  lo  reckon  the  commencement  of  the  Methodist  era  in  America.  Bishop  Simpson,  id 
Ml  "Pydoposdia  of  Methodism  '*  points  out  the  fact  that  the  Log  Mceting-houae  was  nerer 
tinlihed,  and  indeed  never  became,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  Metbodist  Church  at  all,  since  it 
was  never  owned  by  a  Methodist  Society.  Those  who  are  inter«flted  in  this  discussion  will 
not  fail  to  remember  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  proper  date  from  which  to  count  the  firat 
<5entury  of  British  Methodism  there  waa  a  Bimikr  difficulty ;  which  was  at  length  overcome 
by  t)ialADdog  the  importance  of  one  erent  against  the  priority  of  another.  Such,  also,  ap- 
pi»ra  to  have  been  the  official  action  of  our  own  Church  authorities  in  a  precisely  simllaf 
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iDg  and  preacliing  to  the  neglect  of  his  worldly  affairs,  and  even  taking 
•  it  upon  himself  to  baptize  the  children  and  celebrate  the  Lord'Sr 
Snpper;  an  assumption  which  afterwai'd  brought  him  into  conflict- 
with  Asbnry ;  who,  fresh  from  the  training  of  Mr.  Wesley,  regarded 
the  celebration  of  sacraments  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  regu- 
iar  clergj\ 

It  was  evident  that  the  Loi-d  was  with  this  little  Church  in  the- 
wilderness  in  spite  of  its  alleged  irregularity,  for  its  numbers  in- 
creased in  an  encouraging  manner,  and  in  the  log  chapel  on  Sam's 
Creek  as  many  as  four  or  five  preachers  were  raised  up,  who,  under 
the  direction  of  Strawbridge,  traveled  httle  circuits  on  Sabbath,  and 
worked  for  their  daily  bread  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  If 
this  was  not  Methodism  it  was  something  very  much  like  it;  and, 
when  the  regulai^  pi'eaehers  arrived  from  England  they  found  in  this- 
zealous  lay  minister  and  his  band  of  lay  he!pei*8  a  very  hopeful  begin-^ 
ning  for  a  regular  Methodist  circuit. 

From  1760  to  1776  Strawbridge  Uved  on  his  farm  on  Sam's  Creek  ;, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  toil  of  his  wife  and  the  charity  of 
his  neighbors,  would  have  failed  to  keep  himself  and  family  from 
want.  At  length  one  of  his  w^ealtliy  friends.  Captain  Charles  Ridgely^ 
of  Baltimore  County,  gave  Imn  the  life  lease  of  a  plantation  at  Long^ 
Green,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  plenty  and  peace.  A  considerable 
number  of  Methodists  had  by  this  time  been  raised  up  in  the  vicinitT 
of  the  Log  Meeting-house,  and  in  1783  it  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one, 
built  of  stone.  This  church  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revival  in  1800^ 
in  which  year  ilf  Wiis  again  rebuilt  as  it  appe^u's  on  the  preceding  page. 

MetliodUlli  in  ^ew  York,—**  Behold  how  great  a  matter 
u  little  tim  kindleth !  " 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1766  that  the  peop! 
Miuj  of  the  humbler  quarters  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  stai 
by  the  outbreak  of  a  new*  form  of  religion  in  their  midst.  A  carpen- 
ter, by  the  naaie  of  Embury,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  on  Barrack-street^ 
(now  Park  Place,)  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  be  a  preacher,  and  ha<l 
set  up  a  Church  in  his  own  houfie.  The  place  was  soon  crowded  with 
people,  who  were  astouiBhed  cat  the  preaching,  delighted  with  the  sing^ 
ing,  and  struck  by  the  common^eense  doctrines  proclaimed  by  theijr 
quiet  neighbor. 
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In  addition  to  the  preaching  and  praying,  all  of  which  was  done 
-with  neither  manuscript  nor  prajer-book,  there  were  8eci*et  meetings  to 
which  only  the  initiated  were  admitted ;  where  it  was  said  that  women 
often  prayedj  and  even  stood  np  aiid  made  speeches  just  like  the  men. 

"  Who  are  these  strange  people  J "  was  the  eager  inquiry. 
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"They  call  themselves  Methodists." 

*'  Methodists  I     What  are  they  ? " 

"  O,  they  are  professors  of  a  new-fangled  religion  set  np  by  one 
John  Wesley  in  England.     Tliese  are  some  of  his  diBciples.'* 

**  JuBt  come  over,  have  they !  • ' 

*'  No ;  they  have  lived  in  New  York  five  or  six  years.'* 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  nobody  has  heard  of  tliem  before  ? " 

*'  Well,  they  are  a  modest,  quiet  sort  of  people ;  came  originally 
from  some  place  in  Germany  called  the  Palatinate,  a  little  principality 
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on  the  Fninch  side  of  the  Ehine ;  but  being  of  the  Protestant  religion 
they  were  driveE  ont  of  their  own  country  by  the  Popish  King  Lonis 
XIV.,  and  scattered  over  Swit^serlandj  England,  and  Ii^eland,  This 
was  somewhere  about  1690*  In  1710  tlie  British  Government  sent  out 
nearly  three  thousand  of  them  to  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  North  Carolina^  and  more  are  occ^onally  arriving  along 
with  the  native  English  and  Irish  immigrants/' 

"  Are  these  Palatines  all  Methodists  ?  '* 

"  By  no  means.     Embury  and  his  wife,  a  woman  named  Heck,  and 
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two  or  three  othei's,  are  the  only  ones  ever  heard  of  here.  About  fifty 
families  of  these  Palatmes  settled  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland, 
some  fifty  years  ago :  fine  people  they  were,  too ;  some  of  the  very 
best  in  the  whole  island.  After  awhile  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers  went 
into  those  parts  and  converted  some  of  them,  and  this  little  handful 
of  Irish-German  Methodists  has  somehow  been  thrown  into  New 
York.'' 

Such  was  the  scanty  information    obtainable   concerning  these 
strange  people,  who,  instead  of  waiting,  as  ordinary  colonists  did,  for 
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a  minister  of  their  own  faith  to  establish  a  Church  for  them,  set  about 
estiibh'shing  a  Church  for  themselves. 

Philip  Umtonry, — Wliether  the  first  male  Methodist  of  New 
York  was  boi-n  in  Ireland  or  in  that  French  province  of  Gennan-speak- 
ing  people  formerly  called  the  Rhine  Palatinate — and  since  included 
in  the  territory  of  Bavaria,  whicli  is  now  a  part  of  the  great  German 
empire^ — is  not  certainly  known.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  also  un- 
certain ;  it  may  have  been  in  1728  or  1730,  His  first  schooling  was 
in  the  German  language,  but  he  afterward  attended  an  EngHsh  school. 
He  was  simply  a  fair  specimen  of  the  boys  of  the  Palatine  village 
of  Ballingran,  or  Balligarrane ;  which  was  a  charming  bit  of  German 
thrift  and  Protestant  moj-ality  in  the  midst  of  the  Papist  population 
of  Limerick  Coxmty,  When  his  sehool  days  were  over  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade ;  learned  it  thoroughly,  to  his  praise  be  it  spoken ; 
married  a  wife  of  his  own  people,  and  emigrated  to  New  York  when 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age* 

Concerning  the  great  event  of  his  life,  that  is  to  say,  his  experi- 
ence of  saving  grace,  there  is,  fortunately,  no  uncertainty.  Dr. 
Wateley  has  produced,  in  Embury^s  o^vn  clear  and  beautiful  hand,  the 
following  personal  testimony :  **  On  Chriatmas  day,  being  Monday,  the 
25th  of  December,  in  the  year  1752,  the  Lord  shone  into  my  soul  by  a 
glimpse  of  his  redeeming  love,  being  an  earnest  of  my  redemption  in 
Jesns  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  over.     Amen." 

Of  course  this  is  a  Methodist  testimony ;  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  like  it  which  were  not  Methodistic  at  that  day. 

In  spite  of  his  diifidenee,  the  clearness  of  his  experience  and  the 
6ubstantial  qualities  of  his  mind  caused  him  to  be  promoted  to  the 
position  of  class-leader,  and  afterward  to  that  of  local  preacher ;  bfit 
preaching  appears,  from  the  first,  to  have  been  a  cross  for  him,  and 
his  word  was  often  with  trembling  and  teal's ;  but  one  look  at  hia 
gentle  Gennan  face  must  have  been  enough  to  show  his  hearers  that 
he  was  honestly  trying  to  do  them  good,  that  he  was  not  ambitious 
for  priestly  honors,  but  was  only  venturing  to  preach  because  his  duty 
to  God  and  to  them  demanded  it. 

It  was  this  native  diffidence,  no  doubt,  that  led  liim  into  the  serious 
eiTor  of  hiding  his  light  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  life  in  New 
York !  but  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  fall  into  sin,  ae  some  of  his 
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countryiDeii  did,  for  wlieo  suddenly  called  on  for  a  Berraoiij  after  five 
years'  silence,  he  was  able  to  Btand  up  at  once  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  preach  in  his  own  house  to  a  little  handful  of  his  moet 
intimate  acquaintances — a  task  which  be  could  not  have  performed^ 
and  one  to  which  he  wonld  not  have  been  invited,  if  his  friends  and 
neighbors  had  seen  him  falling  from  grace. 

The  rirst  Methodist  Sermon  in  New  York,— The 
circumstance  which  lias  become  historic  as  the  beginning  of  American 
Methodism  brings  out  the  face   of   a  woman  whose  piety  was  of  a 
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more  aggressive  type,  and  by  whose  earnest  appeal  and  energetic 
efiorts  a  buried  talent  was  brought  forth,  and  the  graces  of  the  feeble 
company  were  etrengthened,  which  seemed  almost  ready  to  perish. 

Barbara    Hkok*  was  also  of  the    Palatine    stock;    a    woman 
of  piety,  persistence,  and  genixis  for  affairs,  in  which  last  respect  she 

*  In  Tiew  of  the  controTersj  concGrmug  tho  name  of  thia  first  Methodist  woman  in  New 
York,  whether  it  should  be  spelled  with  an  "e  *^  or  &n  "  i  ** — a  queatloii  quite  as  large  as  some 
others  on  which  much  time  and  labor  hdve  been  spent  to  leaa  purpose— the  author  wrote 
to  her  grandson^  Mr.  George  Heek^  now  residing  in  Frescott^  Ontario,  asking  whether  the 
heroine  of  early  Methodism  in  New  York  were  Barbara  Hluk  or  Heck«  His  reply  b  here 
inserted. 

A  yellow  leaf  from  an  old  copy  of  "  The  Nature,  Design^  and  Genera!  Ritlee  of  the  United 
Societies  in  Loudon,  Bnetol,  Kingswood,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,"  printed  in  Lcmd*)!!  in 
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far  excelled  her  cousId,  PhUip  Embury*  She  was  the  wife  of  Paul 
Heckj  and  the  family  were  among  the  party  of  emigrants  whicli  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Limerick 
for  New  York  in  1760. 
There  were  a  few  Method- 
ists among  them,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  be- 
longed to  the  Irish  Church ; 
a  Protestant  body,  but  one 
in  which  there  was  little 
preaching  or  profession  of 
experimental  religion. 
After  tlieir  arrival  in  Kew 
York,  with  the  exception 
of  Embury  and  three  or 
four  others,  they  all  finally 
lost  their  sense  of  the  fear 
•of  God,  became  open 
worldlings,  and  some  uf 
them  subsequently  fell  in  to 
:still  greater  deptlis  of  m\. 
■I  Late  in  the  year  1765  another  vessel  arrived  in  New  York,  bring- 
ing over  Paul  Ruckle,  Luke  Rose,  Jacob  Heck,  Peter  Barkman,  and 
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1766,  ftnd  once  tbe  propertj  of  the  buBbund  of  Ihia  lady^  bears  the  foil  owing,  In  clear,  unmis- 
tiikable  letters  :  "  Paul  Heck,  bis  book ;  price,  twelve  abillings."  **  The  Christian  AdTOcale 
mud  Journal,"  New  York,  September  SO  and  October  7,  1858,  contains  a  Dumber  of  aMdavitfl 
"Of  p-ersons  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  family,  all  of  wliom  call  this  lady  '*  Barbara 
Heck."    Tbeic  are  now  before  me :  but  doubtless  the  following  letter  will  suffice : — 

^'Prescott,  June  23,  1879. 
"To  the  Rev.  W,  H.  Dantxls:  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  my  grandfather  and  grandmother^ 
came  to  New  York  in  1760,  remained  there  till  the  year  1770,  and  moved  to  a  pldce  culled 
Camden,  on  Lnke  Champlain,  Thej  remained  there  till  the  year  1774,  and  then  moved  Itito 
Canada.  Paul  Heck  and  hia  aons,  John,  Jacob,  and  Samuel,  were  all  well  educated,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  change  the  way  of  spelling  their  names,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  spelled  any 
other  way  than  Htck\  In  the  late  Rev,  J.  B.  Wakeley*8  history  called  *  LoBt  Chapters/  etc.» 
you  will  gee /<k;-nmi^  of  signatures  of  parties  connected  with  early  Methodi!?m  in  New  York, 
jind  among  them  you  will  ace  one  written  by  my  grandfather  (Paul  Heck)  while  he  resided 
bcre.  I  will  also  inclose  you  two  leaves  out  of  an  old  book  Ijelonging  to  my  p-andfatber| 
nd  I  Buppofle  he  wrote  bis  name  in  them  when  in  Now  York,  and  you  will  see  that  he  spella 
litis  name  Beck.  I  will  also  send  you  on  old  *  New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,'  of 
«tob<»r  •»»  1858,  in  which  you  will  BeQ  an  article  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  miniaten, 
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Henrj  Williiims,  PaJatijies  all ;  some  of  tbem  relatives  of  Embury^ 
while  Ruekle  was  a  brother  of  Barbara  Heck  ;  but  it  does  not  appeal^ 
that  any  of  them  were  Methodists,  In  one  of  her  visits  to  the  new- 
comers Mrs,  Heck  found  a  pai'ty  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards.  Thb 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  her  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  in  their  new  homes,  where  many  old  restrsinta  were  weak- 
ened and  many  new  temptations  beset  them ;  she  therefore  seized  the 
cards,  threw  them  into  the  lire,  and  gave  her  friends  a  solemn  warning 
against  sin  and  an  exhortiition  to  holiness. 

She  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  K  the  new  people  were  falling 
into  careless  and  wicked  ways  it  was  no  more  than  some  of  the  pre- 
vious company  of  emigrants  had  already  done ;  and  what  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  all  becoming  backsliders  togetlaer  nnless  they  resumed 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  which  they  used  to  enjoy  at  home  I 
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(Rev.  J.  CarroU,  and  who  stilS  Tiyqs  m  the  city  of  Toronto,  CanadiL,)  thixt  Barbara  Heck,  wha 
broke  up  the  card  party  m  New  York,  came  to  Canada  with  her  husband,  Paul  Heck,  and 
lived  the  remainder  of  her  Ufe  here,  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Blue  Church  burying- 
ground^  about  three  miles  west  of  Prescott. 

**  When  my  brother  John  and  myself  went  to  New  York^  in  the  summer  of  1860,  io  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  we  took  ■loog  with  ufl  the  Rev.  J.  B,  Wakeley,  from  Pough- 
keepaie,  where  he  was  then  rcsidijig ;  and  when  we  got  to  New  York  we  hU  met  at  the  Book 
Room,  and  the  then  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Stevens,  and  Bishop  Janes,  and  a  few  others 
were  preB«nt;  and  after  comparing  notes  and  documents  and  soqie  old  relics,  Dr.  Stevens 
remarked,  after  comparing  the  Bignaturcs  of  Paul  Heck  from  Canada  and  that  produced 
by  the  Eev.  Hr.  Waketey  from  the  old  recording  steward^s  book  of  New  York,  that  they  must 
have  been  written  by  one  person ;  and  he  (Dr.  Stevens)  said  that  there  was  something  about 
the  handwriting  of  Paul  Heck  which  made  the  evidence  inconteatible.  Bishop  Janes  was  also 
satisfied  that  we  were  correct  and  Dr.  Wakelcj  wrong*  A  year  or  two  after  the  interview  in 
New  York  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wakeley  made  us  a  short  visit,  and  promised  to  have  it  corrected  m 
his  next  edition,  but  I  have  never  heard  whether  the  second  edition  was  published. 

"On  page  91  of  Wakeley^a  *Lost  Chapters'  you  will  see  Paul  Heck's  signature,  and  this 
same  Paul  Heck  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  John-street  Church,  and  also  one  to  whom 
the  land  (on  which  the  church  stood)  was  originally  leased,  and  he  was  the  husband  of  Bar- 
bara Heck,  not  the  son,  as  Wakeley  has  it  on  the  same  page,  (9L)  You  will  see  in  the 
*  Advocate  and  Journal,"  which  I  send  you,  that  Wakeley  mixes  up  Paul  Hick,  of  New  York, 
who  married  Hannah  Dean,  as  one  of  the  first  trustees ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  first  trust- 
ees, for  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  the  first  John-«treet  Church  was  built,  and 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church  till  two  years  after  it  was  built,  as  you  will  see  by  read- 
ing page  544  of  '  Lost  Chapters.^  On  page  678  of  *  Lost  Chapters  ^  you  will  see  the  iiun«» 
of  all  the  first  tnistees,  appointed  in  t!ic  year  1768^  and  among  them  the  name  of  Paul  Hick^ 
(should  be  Paul  Heck,)  and  on  page  681  (^Lost  Chapters^)  you  will  see  that  in  1786  a  new 
batch  of  trustees  were  appointcfl,  and  among  the  number  one  Paul  Hick.  This  Paul  wa» 
Hannah  Beau's  husband,  not  Barbara  Ruckle^'s  husband. 

**  Yours  truly, 

^'GEORQE  HECK." 
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Her  cotisin  was  a  licenBed  preacher ;  he  must  open  the  Bible  and  open 
his  mouth ;  there  were  a  few  sandving  Methodists  within  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  these  must  be  gathered  into  a  Society  just  such  as  thej  used  to 
haTB  in  Balligarrane.  With  this  new  purpose  firmly  settled  in  her 
mind,  she  started  for  the  house  of  Embury,  gave  him  an  account  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  done,  and  begged  him  to  take  up  his  cross  at 
once  and  begin  to  preach  in  his  own  house. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  a  modest  man  like  Embury  to  resume  in 
<!old  blood  the  duty  which  was  always  a  heavy  task  for  him,  and  which 
had  now  for  so  long  been  laid  aside ;  but  the  woman  was  determined ; 
fihe  argued,  urged,  and  finally,  falling  upon  her  knees,  adjured  him  in 
God's  name  to  preach ;  and  when  he,  with  a  seuse  of  horror  lest  his 
neglect  might  result  in  the  loss  of  souls,  consented,  she  hastily  went 
out  and  brought  in  five  or  six  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  this  little  con- 
gregation Philip  Embury,  in  his  own  house,  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  America,  Two  classes  were  presently  organized,  one  of  women  and 
the  other  of  men ;  doubtless  Barbara  Heck  was  the  leader  of  one,  and 
Philip  Embury  of  the  other. 

No  small  excitement  was  caused  by  these  little  assombUes.  Specta 
tors  came  in  crowds,  including  some  soldiers  from  the  barracks  near 
by,  and  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  revival  which  crowned  their  fee- 
ble labors  were  three  members  of  the  regimental  band,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  singing,  and  who  became  very  useful  afterward  aa 
exhorters.  The  next  victory  was  among  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house^ 
to  whom  Embury  was  invited  to  preach.  Auspicious  beginning! 
*'  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  i '' 
Wna  it  not  one  of  the  proofs  which  Christ  gave  of  his  Meseiahship 
that  "the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them  ?"  Herein,  also, 
appears  the  divine  authenticity  of  Methodism,  both  in  England  and 
America. 

The  cottage  of  Embury  being  far  too  small  for  the  new  uses  to 
which  it  was  put,  a  larger  room  was  secured  near  by ;  and  to  pay  the 
rent  of  this  room  another  means  of  grace,  to  wit,  a  collection  of  money, 
was  added  to  those  alrearly  in  use.  The  Society  flourished,  was  of  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  and  evidently  increased  in  favor  both  with  God 
and  man. 
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Captain  Webb. — The  fame  of  these  doings  spread  far  and  wide ; 

it  reached  even  to  Albany,  where  was  a  man  who  seems  to  have  been 

divinelj  stationed  there  as  a 
re-eiiforeeraent  to  the  little 
band  in  Kew  York;  awaiting 
only  its  getting  into  position, 
hoisting  its  colore,  and  opening 
the  spiritual  campaign. 

In  the  joint  English  and 
Cobnial  expedition,  in  1745, 
against  the  French  stronghold 
of  Louisbnrg,  whicli  command- 
ed tlie  main  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  there 
was  a  young  British  captain  by 
the  name  of  Webb.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  wealth,  good  ed- 
ncatioo,  and  may  have  adopted 
the  profession  of  arms  for  the 
love  of  adventure,  or  to  escape 
a  life  of  idleness — that  bane  of  so  many  gentlemen  of  fortune- 
It  was  a  dark  day  for  Captain  Webb  on  which  they  stormed  and 
<!arried  that  fort,  for  he  lost  his  right  eye  in  the  battle,  and  it  was 
almost  a  miracle  that  he  did  not  lose  his  life.  A  bullet  hit  him  in  the 
eyebrow  and  glanced  into  the  eye^  bnt,  instead  of  keeping  straight  on 
into  the  brain,  it  again  turned  downward  into  his  mouth.  When  the 
fight  was  over  he  heard  himself  pronounced  a  dead  man,  but  his  senses 
had  so  far  returned  that  he  was  able  to  deny  it,  and  after  three  months 
in  hospital  he  again  returned  to  duty. 

His  next  campaign — if  the  somewhat  conflicting  reports  may 
be  harmonized— was  with  General  Braddock,  in  1755,  against  the 
French  Fort  Duquesne,  where  the  smoky  city  of  Pittsburgh  now 
stands.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  officei's  who  survived  the 
ambush  and  slaughter  of  that  terrible  battle  known  as  "Braddock'a 
defeat;"  but,  like  Washingtonj  with  whom  he  fought  that  day,  he 
could  not  be  killed,  for  God  had  further  work  for  him  to  do,  though 
in  quite  a  diflFerent  Held  from  that  of  fighting  the  French  and  Indians 


CAPTAIN    WEliB. 


Captain  Webb,  ^^^^       887 

Four  years  afterward  he  scaled  the  heights  of  Abraham  with  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  on  which  occasion  he  was  again  wounded ;  this  time  in  the 
3Tm.  The  last  of  the  French  Cimadian  wars  having  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  which  followed  this  victory,  Captain  Webb 
retm'ned  with  his  regiment  to  England,  disabled  for  hard  campaign- 
ing, though  aiill  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  conversion  of  this  man  nnder  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Wesley,  at 
Bristol^  which  occuiTed  in  the  year  1765,  was  a  notable  event  for  the 
Methodist  Society,  with  which  lie  at  once  united.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  was  discovered  that  lie  was  a  great  preacher  as  well  as  a  brave 
Boldier.  Entering  a  Methodist  congregation  at  Bath,  which  vviis  dis- 
appointed by  its  circuit  preacher,  he  advanced  to  the  altar  in  his  regi- 
mentals, and  addressed  them  with  great  effect,  chiefly  narrating  his 
own  Christian  experience.  Wesley,  who  dehghted  in  the  disciplinary 
regulsirity,  the  obedience,  and  courage  of  military  men,  not  a  few  of 
whom  entered  his  itinerant  ranks,  lost  no  time  in  persuading  him  to 

^nccept  a  preacher's  license,  and  straightwaj^  Captain  Webb  became  one 
■of  the  great  lights  of  English  Methodism.  Wesley  has  left  on  record 
his  very  high  opinion  of  this  soldier  of  the  Cross.  After  hearing  him 
preach  in  the  Old  Foundry,  he  writes : — 

mb  *•  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  still  raising  up  various  preachers, 
according  to  the  various  tastes  of  men.  The  captain  is  full  of  life 
and  fire  ;  therefore,  although  he  is  not  deep  or  regular,  yet  many  who 
would  not  hear  a  better  preaclier  flock  to  hear  him,  and  many  are 
eonvinced  under  his  preaching." 

I  Of  his  jiersoual  piety  one  of  his  intimate  friends  at  Bath  says : — 
"  He  experienced  much  of  tlie  power  of  religion  in  his  own  soul. 
Ee  wrestled  day  and  night  with  God  for  that  degree  of  grace  which 
he  stood  in  need  of,  that  lie  might  stand  firm  as  the  beaten  anvil  to  the 
Stroke,  and  he  was  favored  with  those  commimications  from  above 
which  made  him  bold  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  His  evi- 
dence of  the  favor  of  God  was  so  bright  that  he  never  lost  a  sense  of 
that  blessed  truth,  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin.' " 

His  natural  powers  of  oratory  greatly  delighted  John  Adams — 
afterwaril  President — who  declared  that  the  old  soldier  was  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  men  he  ever  heard.     Another  admirer  calls  him 
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**  a  perfect  Wliitefield  in  declaniation  ;"  and  still  another  thus  describes 
his  power  over  his  audiences :  "They  saw  the  warrior  in  his  face, 
and  heard  the  raisfiionary  in  his  voice.  Under  his  holy  eloquence  they 
trembledj  they  wept,  and  fell  down  under  his  mighty  word,''  He  trav- 
eled widely  in  his  own  country,  preaching  to  great  crowde,  which  he 
attracted  partly  by  his  preaching  and  partly  by  his  regimentals,  and 
he  was  the  means  of  the  convereion  of  great  numbers  of  people. 

How  this  Boanerges  happened  to  be  at  Albany  in  1766,  living  in 
his  own  house,  which  he  opened  for  religious  services,  and  acting  a& 
barrack-master  of  the  English  garrison,  does  not  fully  appear  ;  but  it 
was  doubtless  a  part  of  the  providential  scheme  for  planting  Meth- 
odism in  America;  and  to  his  faith,  his  zeal,  his  talents,  and  his 
libeiidity,  the  human  side  of  this  movement  owes  the  largest  meafiure 
of  its  initial  success. 

The  news  of  a  Methodist  Society  in  New  York,  and  of  a  revival 
of  religion  already  crowning  its  efforts,  straightway  brought  Captain 
Webb  down  from  Albany  to  see  it.  His  first  appearance  in  the 
preaching  room,  in  full  uniform,  which  he  wore  at  Church  as  well 
as  on  any  other  soldierly  duty,  was  a  rather  startling  event  to  the 
congregation ;  but  their  surprise  soon  gave  place  to  dehght  when  they 
found  that  he  was  a  Methodist,  and,  what,  was  more,  a  preacher.  The 
captain  was,  as  has  already  been  seen,  a  great  man  in  his  way ;  or, 
rather,  in  several  ways;  and  JMst  those  ways  in  which  the  little  Society 
stood  most  in  need  of  help.  They  needed  a  leader— Webb  was  bom  to 
command.  They  needed  another  preacher  of  more  experience,  learn- 
ing, and  power — Webb  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  then  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  America,  They  needed  money  wherewith  to  house  their 
young  Society — Webb  was  both  rich  and  generous.  Tnily,  if  they  had 
been  indulged  by  a  choice  out  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers  in  exist- 
ence, except  Wesley  himself,  it  would  have  been  a  hard  matter  to  suit 
themselves  better  than  God  had  suited  thenij  and  that,  too,  before 
they  had  asked  him  for  a  preacher  at  idL 

The  Riggfiiig;  LalY, — Of  course,  with  such  a  preacher  came  a 
large  increase  of  congregation.  The  Methodist  meeting,  with  its  hearty 
fellowship,  its  delightfid  singing,  and  its  red-coated  minister,  who 
preached  with  two  swords  lying  on  the  desk  before  him — one  of  them 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  other  the  sword  of  a  captain  in  his  Majes- 
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The  Rigging  Loft,  New  York. 
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ty's  regulars— waa  now  one  of  the  marvels  of  New  York ;  and  to  accom* 
modate  the  increasing  crowds  a  loft  over  a  sail-maker's  ehop  in  William* 
street  was  secured.  It  was  eighteen  feet  in  %\ridtli  by  sixty  in  lengthj 
bnt  it  would  not  hold  half  the  people  who  came  twice  a  week  to  hear 
the  brave  Captain  Webb  and  his  faithful  Lieutenant  Embury.  How 
happy  they  were  1  How  happy  people  always  are  in  revivals  till 
somebody  gets  "  hurt  ;'*  or  becomes  too  proud  or  stubborn  to  lose 
himself  in  the  greatness  of  the  work  I 


THE    RIGGING    LOFT. 


The  First  Methodist  Church  in  American—And  now 
that  "  elect  lady,"  Barbara  Heck,  receives  what  slie  believes  to  be  an 
inspiration  in  answer  to  her  pmyers  on  this  very  subject,  in  the  form  of 
a  plan  for  a  meeting-house.  It  is  a  large  house,  two  stories  in  height, 
built  of  stone — will  cost,  with  the  land  to  build  it  on,  nearly  a  thousand 
unds ;  and  where  is  all  the  money  to  come  from  ? 


^Lount 
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Emburj,  with  liis  German  caution  and  his  mannish  sagacity,  pro- 
posed  that  they  slioiild  lease  a  bit  of  ground  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
bnild  a  cheap  wooden  meeting-honse ;  but  Sister  Barbara  had  seen  her 
church  in  a  vision,  and  had  heard  the  words,  "/,  the  Lard^  will  do  tt,^' 
and  a  woman  of  that  stamp,  with  such  a  vision  in  her  soul,  knows 
nothing  of  failure  or  fear.  Did  she  not  project  the  Society  out  of 
almost  nothing  ?  Wlio  knows,  then,  but  she  can  show  them  how  ta 
build  a  church  ?  Thus  the  scheme  which  looked  so  wild  and  hopeless 
to  merely  speculative  eyes  was,  after  two  days  of  solemn  prayer  and 
fasting,  deliberately  adopted,  and  Captain  Webb  led  the  subscription 
list  with  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  the  largest  amount  given  by  any 
one  subscriber.     This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1708. 

The  subscription  paper  bears  the  names  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
iifty  persons,  including  all  classes,  from  his  worship  the  Mayor,  the 
aristocracy,  and  certain  of  the  clergy,  down  to  negro  servants  who- 
were  so  poor  that  they  had  only  a  single  word  for  a  name- 

The  chapel  was  built  of  stone,  faced  with  blue  plaster.  It  was  sixty 
feet  in  length  by  forty-two  in  breadth.  Dissenters  were  not  yet 
allowed  to  erect  "regular  churches*'  in  the  city;  the  new  building 
was,  therefore,  provided  \nth  a  lire-placo  and  chimney  to  avoid  trans- 
gi*eBsing  the  law,  Thei'e  were  side  galleries  to  the  building,  which  for 
a  long  time  were  accessible  only  by  rude  ladders;  the  seats  had  no 
backs :  it  was  a  rouglij  unfinished  place,  but  it  was  very  neat  and  clean, 
and  the  iAoor  was  sprinkled  over  with  sand  m  white  as  snow.  Embury^ 
being  a  skillful  carpenter,  wrought  diligently  upon  the  structure. 
With  his  own  hands  he  built  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  memorable  30th  of 
October,  1768,  mounted  the  desk  he  had  made,  and  dedicated  the  hum- 
ble temple  by  a  sermon  on  ITosea  x,  12 :  **  Sow  to  yom-sclves  in  right- 
eousness, reap  in  mercy ;  break  up  your  fallow  ground :  for  it  is  time  ta 
seek  the  Lord,  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you/* 

The  house  was  soon  thronged.  Within  two  years  from  its  conse- 
cration the  building  and  the  yard  in  front  of  it  had  a  congregation  of 
nearly  a  thousand  people.  It  wa^  called  Wesley  Chapel ;  the  first  in 
the  world  that  ever  bore  tliat  name. 

From  New  York  as  a  center  the  good  work  began  to  spread  in 
various  directions,  especially  south  and  south-west.  Captain  Webb,, 
who  was  now  free  to  travel,  having  been  placed  on  the  retired  list 
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with  full  pay  on  account  of  his  soldierly  services,  gave  himself  up  ta 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  besides  taking  the  church  building  enter- 
prise under  his  especial  care.  In  addition  to  his  gift  he  advanced  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  without  interest  to  help  on  that  work^ 
begged  money  for  it,  sold  religious  books  and  gave  the  profits  to  it^ 
and  ilid  a  great  deal  of  good  preaching  in  the  house  after  it  was  opened 
for  divine  worship.  There  were  relatives  of  his  wife  living  at  Jamaica, 
on  Long  Island  ;  thither  he  went,  hired  a  house  to  preach  in,  and  had 
the  joy  of  seeing  twenty-four  persons  converted.  In  New  Jersey  he 
formed  Societies  at  Pemberton,  Burlington,  and  Trenton.  In  Dela- 
ware he  preached  at  Newcastle,  WilmingtoUj  and  in  the  woods  on  the 
shores  of  the  Brandywine.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  preached  in  a  sail-loft  and  formed  a  class  of  seven 
members  in  1767  or  ^GS,  and  where  he  collected  over  thirty  pounds  for 
his  beloved  Wesley  Ohapel  in  New  York.  He  also  gave  Uberally 
toward  the  purchase  of  St.  George's  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  two 

Hjrears  afterward ;  for  Captain  Webb  was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave, 
and  it  was  his  firm  belief  that  a  covetous  Christian,  a  stingy  Methodist, 
a  convert  whose  purse  was  riot  converted,  wjis  no  Christian,  no  Meth- 
odist, no  convert  at  all. 

B  Having  now  a  work  on  his  hands  which  was  increasing  and  spread- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  he  appealed  to  his  British  brethren  for  mouey^ 
and  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  pi'eachera  to  help  in  carrying  it  on.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  and  having  American  Methodism  so  much  at  heart,  he 
went  to  England  in  1772  in  its  interest ;  preached  in  London,  Dublin, 
and  elsewhere ;  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  recruits  for  America  in  the 
Leeds  Conference,  and  in  1773  brought  back  with  him  Messrs.  Rankin 
and  Shadford ;  Messiis,  Pilmoor  and  Boardman  having  abeady  been 

B«ent  out  in  response  to  his  and  other  appeals.  He  continued  his  evan- 
gelistic labors  with  unabated  zeal  till  after  the  brealdng  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  Ixsing  one  of  the  last  of  the  English  preachers 
to  leave ;  but  finally  the  country  became  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  hade 

I«  reluctant  good-bye  to  America,  the  scene  of  so  many  struggles  and 
Tictories  in  his  varied  and  eventful  Hfe. 
On  his  retm-n  to  England  he  secured  a  home  for  his  family  in  Port- 
land, on  the  heights  of  Bristol,  but  stiU  traveled  and  preached  exten- 
sively in  chapels,  in  market-places,  and  in  the  open  air,  attended  by 
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immense 'congregations.  Having  escaped  so  many  dangers  and  deaths, 
he  believed  to  tlie  end  of  liie  days  that  a  minifitering  spirit,  a  guaa^dian 
angel,  had  through  divine  mercy  attended  him  all  the  way  in  his 
diversified  pilgrimage.  From  the  year  1776  to  1782,  a  time  of  war  by 
land  and  sea,  he  annually  made  a  Biiinmer*s  visit  to  the  French  prison- 
ers at  Winchester,  addressing  them  in  their  own  language,  which  he 
had  studied  while  in  Canada,  When  he  preached  at  Portsmouth 
crowds  of  soldiers  and  sailors  listened  to  him  with  all  possible  venera- 
tion, and  in  Bristol  and  the  neighboring  country  much  spiritual  good 
was  effected. 

In  1793  he  was  liberal  and  active  in  electing  the  Portland  Chapel, 
at  Bristol,  one  of  the  most  elegant  chapels  in  the  Methodist  Connec- 
tion if  not  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  He 
appeared  to  have  had  a  presentiment  for  some  time  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  spoke  to  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  his  interment,  observing :  "  I  should  prefer  a  tri- 
nmphant  death ;  but  I  may  be  taken  away  suddenly.  However,  I 
know  I  am  happy  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  be  with  him  whenever  he 
calls  me  hence,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

One  of  the  leading  Wesleyan  preachers  thus  writes  of  his  closing 
life :  "  I  spent  a  profitable  hour  with  that  excellent  man,  Captain 
Webb,  of  Bristol.  He  is,  indeed,  truly  devoted  to  God,  and  has  main- 
tained a  consistent  profession  for  many  years.  He  is  now  in  his  sev- 
•enty-second  year,  and  as  active  as  many  who  have  only  attained  theii 
fiftieth.  He  gives  to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  the  poor  of  Chrifit's 
flock  the  greater  part  of  his  income.  He  is  waiting  with  cheerful 
anticipation  for  his  great  and  full  reward.  He  bids  fair  to  go  to  the 
grave  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 

On  the  2l8t  of  December,  1796,  Captain  Webb  suddenly  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

The  venerable  soldier  and  evangelist  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  vault 
made  for  him  under  the  communion  table  at  Portland  Chapel;  and 
the  trustees  erected  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory  within  its 
walls ;  the  inscription  whereon  pronounced  him  **  Brave,  Active,  Cou- 
rageous— Faithful,  Zealous,  Successful — the  principal  instrument  in 
erecting  this  chapel.'^  His  name  must  be  forever  illustrious  in  our 
ecclesiastical  history,  as,  aside  from  the  mere  question  of  priority,  he 
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must  be  confiidered  the  principal  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America. 

I       Taylor's  Letter  ta  'Wesley,— The  following  letter  to  Mr, 

•  Wesley,  written  by  Mr,  Thomas  Taylor,  who  had  recently  arrived  from- 

England  and  joined  the  New  York  Methodists,  is  well  worth  reading, 

for  Bome  eide  glimpses  it  gives  at  other  things  besides  American 

Methodiflm,     Only  purely  personal  matter  is  omitted  : — 

L  "Nbw  ToBKt  lith  ApHi,  1768. 

**Rev.  ajtd  vehy  Dear  Sir: — I  inteDded  writing  to  you  for  several  weeks^ 
psBt;  bet  a  few  of  us  h&d  a  very  material  transaction  in  view;  I  therefore  post- 
poned writing  until  I  could  give  you  a  particular  account  thereof.  This  was  the- 
purcbnaing  of  ground  for  building  a  preaching  house  upon,  which,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  wo  have  now  concluded.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  shall  give  you  & 
short  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  city. 

**By  the  best  intelligence  I  can  collect,  there  was  little  either  of  the  form  or 
power  of  it  until  Mr.  Whitefield  came  over,  thirty  years  ago ;  and  even  after  hid 
first  and  second  visits  there  appeared  but  little  fruit  of  bis  labors.  But  during 
his  visit  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  shaking  among 
the  dry  bones.  Divers  were  savingly  converted  ;  and  this  work  was  much  in- 
creased in  his  l»st  journey ,  when  his  words  were  really  like  a  hammer  and  like  a 
fire.  Most  part  of  the  adults  were  stirred  up:  great  numbera  pricked  to  the 
heart,  and,  by  a  Judgment  of  charity,  several  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 
The  consequence  of  this  work  was,  churches  were  crowded,  and  subscriptions 
raised  for  buildiRg  new  ones.  Mr.  Whitefield^s  example  provoked  most  of  the 
ministers  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  earnestness.  And  by  the  multitudea  of 
people,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  flocking  to  the  churches^  religion  became 
an  honorable  profession. 

**  There  was  now  no  outward  cross  to  be  taken  up  therein.  Nay,  a  person  who 
could  not  speak  about  the  grace  of  God  and  the  new  birth  was  esteemed  unfit 
for  genteel  company.  But  in  awhile,  instead  of  pressing  forward  and  growing 
in  grace,  (as  he  exhorted  them,)  the  generality  were  pleading  for  the  remains  of 
sin  and  the  necessity  of  being  in  darkness.  They  esteemed  their  opinions  as 
the  very  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  regarded  not  holiness,  either  of  heart  or 
life. 

**  The  above  appears  to  me  to  be  a  genuine  account  of  tlie  state  of  religioa 
in  New  York  eighteen  months  ago,  when  it  pleased  God  to  rouse  up  Mr.  Embury 
to  employ  his  talent  (whioh  for  several  years  had  been  hid*  as  it  were,  in  a  nap- 
kin) by  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and  exhorting  believers  to  let  their  light 
shine  before  men.  He  spoke  at  first  only  in  his  own  house.  A  few  were  soon 
collected  together  and  joined  into  a  little  Society,  chiefly  his  own  countrymen, 
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Insh-Getmanfl.  In  about  three  months  after,  Brother  White  and  Brother  Sonse^ 
from  DubliD,  joined  them.  Then  they  rented  an  empty  room  in  their  neighbor- 
liood»  which  was  in  the  most  infamoua  street  in  the  city,  adjoining  the  barracks. 
For  some  time  few  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  hear:  but  God  so  ordered  it 
by  hia  providence  that  about  fourteen  months  ago  Oaptain  Webb,  barrack-master 
at  Albany,  (who  was  converted  three  years  since  at  Bristol,)  found  them  out»  and 
preached  in  his  regimentals.  The  novelty  of  a  man  preaching  in  a  tcarlet  coat 
•oou  brought  greater  numbers  to  hear  than  the  room  could  contain.  But  his 
doctrines  were  quite  new  to  the  hearers;  for  he  told  them  point-blank  *  that  all 
their  knowleilge  and  religion  were  not  worth  a  rush,  unless  their  sins  were  for* 
given,  and  they  had  *'  the  witnew  of  God*8  Spirit  with  theirs  that  they  were  the 
cViildren  of  God.*'  *  This  strange  doctrine,  with  some  peculiarities  in  hia  person, 
made  him  soon  taken  notice  of;  and  obliged  the  little  Society  to  look  out  for  a 
larger  house  to  preach  in.  They  soon  foimd  a  place  that  had  been  built  for  a 
rigging-house^  slity  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  in  breadth. 

**  About  this  period  Mr,  Webb,  whose  wife^s  relations  lived  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  took  a  liouse  in  that  neighborhood,  and  began  to  preach  in  hia  own  house, 
and  several  other  places  on  Long  Island.  Within  six  months  about  twenty- 
four  persona  received  justifying  grace,  nearly  half  of  tliem  whites — ^the  rest 
negroes.  While  Mr.  Webb  was  {to  borrow  his  own  phrase)  *  felling  treca  on 
Long  Island,*  Brother  Embury  was  exhorting  all  who  attended  on  Thursday 
•evenings,  and  Sundays,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  rigging-houae,  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  His  hearers  began  to  increase,  and  some  gave  heed  to  his 
report,  about  the  time  the  gracious  providence  of  God  brought  me  safe  to  New 
York,  after  u  very  favorable  passage  of  six  weeks  from  Plymouth.  It  waa  the 
36th  day  of  October  last  when  I  arrived,  recommended  to  a  person  for  lodging; 
I  inquiiedof  my  host  (who  was  a  very  religious  man)  if  any  Methodists  were  in 
New  York;  he  answered  that  there  was  one  Oaptain  Webb,  a  strange  sort  of 
mnn,  who  lived  on  Long  Island,  and  wlto  sometimca  preached  at  one  Embury^s^ 
at  the  rigging-home^  In  a  few  days  I  found  out  Embury,  I  soon  found  of  what 
spirit  he  was^  and  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  you  and  your  doctrines, 
and  that  he  had  been  a  helper  In  Ireland.  He  had  formed  two  claases,  one  of 
the  mcn^  and  the  other  of  the  womeo,  but  had  never  met  the  Society  apart  from 
the  congregation,  although  there  were  six  or  seven  men,  and  ai  many  women, 
who  had  a  clear  sense  of  their  acceptance  in  the  Beloved. 

* '  You  will  not  wonder  at  my  being  agreeably  surprised  in  meeting  with  a 
few  here  who  have  been,  and  deaire  again  to  be,  in  connection  with  you,  God 
only  knows  the  weight  of  affliction  I  felt  on  leaving  my  native  country.  But 
I  have  reason  now  to  concluiile  God  intended  all  for  my  good.  .  .  . 

'^Mr.  Embury  lately  has  been  more  zealbua  than  formerly,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  he  is  more  iively  in  preaching,  and  his  gifts  as  well  as  graces  aj^ 
much  increased.     Great  numbers  of  serious  persons  came  to  hear  God's  word  mm 
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for  their  lives;  and  their  numbers  increased  so  fast  that  our  house  for  six  ^eeks 
past  would  not  contnin  half  the  people. 

•*  We  had  some  consultatiouB  ho\»  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  Mr. 
Embtiry  proposed  renting  a  small  lot  of  ground  for  twenty-one  years,  and  to 
exert  our  atni'*8t  endeavors  to  build  a  wooden  tabernacle,  A  piece  of  ground 
waa  proposed ;  the  ground  rent  was  agreed  for,  and  the  lease  was  to  be  executed 
in  A  few  days.  We,  however,  in  the  meantime,  had  two  several  days  for  fasting 
and  prayer  foi  the  direction  of  God  aod  his  blessing  on  our  proceedings,  and 
Providence  opened  such  a  door  as  we  had  no  expectation  of,  A  young  man,  a 
sincere  Christian  and  constant  hearer,  though  not  joined  in  Society,  n«t  giving 
Aoy  thing  toward  this  house,  ofered  ten  pounds  to  buy  a  lot  of  g^und,  went  of 
his  own  accord  to  a  lady  who  had  two  lots  to  sell,  oti  one  of  which  there  is  a 
Ikotise  that  rents  for  eighteen  pounds  per  annum.  He  found  the  purchase  money 
■of  the  two  lots  was  six  hundred  pounds,  which  she  was  williug  should  remain  in 
the  purchasers*  poesessiou,  on  good  security.  We  called  once  more  on  God  for 
bis  direction,  and  resolved  to  purchase  the  whole.  There  are  eight  of  us  who 
are  joint  purchasers,  among  whom  Mr  Webb  and  Mr.  Lupton  are  men  of  prop- 
•crty,  I  was  determined  the  house  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Orphan 
Bunse  mt  Newcastle,  &nd  others  in  England ;  but  as  we  were  ignorant  how  to 
4t»w  the  deeda,  we  purchased  for  us  and  our  heirs,  until  n  copy  of  the  writing  is 
«Cftt  us  Irons  England,  which  we  desire  msij  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity. 

** Before  we  l>egftn  to  talk  of  building  the  devil  and  his  children  were  very 
pMoeable;  but  since  this  affair  took  place  many  ministers  have  cursed  us  in  the 
oaBM  of  the  X^ord^  and  labored  with  all  their  might  to  slop  their  congregations 
iM9m  ■itiiting  aa.  But  He  that  sitteth  in  the  highest  laughed  them  to  scorn  I 
Manf  hsve  broken  through,  and  given  their  friendly  assistance.  We  have 
^Olleetsd  above  one  hundred  pounds  more  than  our  own  contributions,  and  have 
if  iiin  to  hope  in  the  whole  wo  shall  have  two  hundred  pounds;  but  the  house 
will  ooil  ua  four  hundred  pounds  more,  so  that  unless  God  is  pleased  to  raise  up 
flitods  we  shall  yet  be  at  a  loss*  I  believe  Mr.  Webb  tind  Mr  Lupton  will  bor- 
tem  or  advance  two  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  the  building  should  not  go 
lorwttfd ;  but  the  interest  of  money  here  is  a  great  burden — being  seren  per  cent, 

*'8oc&e  of  our  brethren  proposed  writing  to  you  for  a  collection  in  England; 
boi  I  was  averse  to  this,  as  I  well  knew  our  friends  there  are  overburdened 
alretfly.  Tel  so  far  I  would  earnestly  beg:  if  you  would  intimate  our  circum* 
ilaiifiii  to  particular  persons  of  ability,  perhaps  God  would  open  their  hearts 
lOiHisI  this  infant  Society,  and  contribute  to  the  first  preaching  house  on  the 
origiaftl  Methodist  plan  in  all  America,  (excepting  Mr  Whitefield's  Orphan  House 
ia  Qoorgimi)  but  I  shall  write  no  more  on  thi^^  subject. 

^Tbere  is  another  point  far  more  material,  and  in  which  I  must  importune 
jomr  aeelatance,  not  only  in  my  own  name,  but  also  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
We  want  an  able  and  experienced  preacher;  one  who  haa  both  gifta 
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and  grficc  necessary  for  the  work.  God  hns  not,  indeed,  despised  tlie  day  of 
•mall  thioga.  There  is  a  real  work  of  grace  begun  in  many  hearta  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Mr,  Webb  and  Mr.  Embury;  bat  although  they  arc  bnth  useful*  and 
their  hearts  in  the  work,  they  want  many  quatifictttiona  for  such  an  undertaking; 
and  the  progress  of  the  Qoepel  h^re  depend  a  much  upon  the  qualifications  of 
preacheri, 

^*  In  regard  to  a  preacher,  if  possible  we  must  have  a  man  of  wiadom,  of  sound  i 
faithf  and  a  good  dtsciplinartan:  one  whose  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  work;  and 
[  dc/ubt  not  but  by  the  goodness  of  God  such  a  flame  will  be  soon  kindled  aa 
would  never  stop  until  it  reached  the  great  South  Sea.     We  may  make  many 
shifts  to  evade  temporal  inconveniences ;  but  we  cannot  purchase  such  a  preacher  | 
as  I  have  described.     Dear  air»  I  entreat  you,  for  the  good  of  thousands,  tn  use 
your  utmost  endeavors  to  send  one  over.     1  would  advise  him  to  take  shipping 
at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Dablin,  in  the  month  of  July,  or  early  in  August:  bfl 
embarking  at  this  season  he  will  hnvc  fine  weather  in  his  passage,  and  probably! 
arrive  here  in  the  mooth  of  September.      He  will  see  l>efore  winter  what  prog-l 
ress  the  Gospel  has  made. 

^*  With  rf^spect  to  money  for  the  payment  of  the  preachers'  passage  over,  if 
they  could  not  procure  it,  we  would  sell  our  coats  and  shirts  to  prucore  it  for 
them. 

^*I  most  earnestly  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  and  trust  you,  and  manj 
of  our  brethren,  uili  not  forget  the  Church  in  this  wilderness. 
'*!  remain  with  smtKsre  esteem^  Rev.  and  dear  sir, 

^'  Your  very  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

** Thomas  Taylor.*'* 


Early  Metliodigni  in  Philadelphia*— In  1T6S  Captain 
Webb  extended  liis  evangelistic  labors  to  the,  city  of  Pliiladelpiiia 
The  way  had  been  opened  for  him  by  the  good  words  of  a  Rev.  MrJ 
Wrangle,  a  Swedish  missionary,  who  had  visited  the  city,  and  who 
favomble  impressions  of  Methodism  from  reading  Mr.  Wesley V'' 
writings  induced  him  to  advise  his  friends  to  receive  the  MethodiBt 
preachers;  who,  from  their  well-known  enterprising  spirit,  he  waftfll 
sm-e  could  not  be  long  in  making  their  appearance.  A  clafie  of 
seven  members  was  organized,  and  the  Methodist  head-qnartere  was 
established  in  a  sail-loft  on  Front-street,  near  Dock  Creek.  This 
new  appointment,  also,  the  missionary  captain  added  to  his  aLrcad|fll 
wide  preaching  drcnit,  and  the  little  vine  grew  and  flourished  under 
the  sunshine  of  God's  favor  and  the  dews  of  his  grace, 

♦  Bangf ,  vol.  i,  p.  6S. 
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St,  George's  Church,  the  oldest  Methodist  Church  now  stand- 
ing in  America,  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  ceutury  the  most  fipaeioua  edi 
fice  owned  by  the  denomination.  Its  walls  and  roof  were  erected  by 
a  Reformed  German  congregation,  in  1763.  It  was  a  large  building 
for  those  days,  being  no  less  than  fifty-five  by  eighty-five  feet,  and  its 
size  and  grandeur  were  the  talk  of  all  the  country  round.  For  nearly 
six  years  the  congregation  worshiped  under  its  roof  with  its  rough 
walls  unfinished,  and  only  the  bare  earth  for  a  floor :  at  the  end  of 


5at  time,  being  hopelessly  in  debt,  its  trustees  were  arrested  by  the 
creditors,  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  house  was  put  up  at  public 
auction  to  satisfy  their  demands.  Among  the  bidders  was  a  young 
man  of  feeble  intellect,  but  of  a  wealthy  family,  who,  from  some 
foolish  impulse,  mn  the  building  up  to  seven  hundred  and  fiity  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency,  (the  "  pound  *'  in  that  colony  was  %vorth  two 
dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,)  and  he  was  declared  its  purchaser.  The 
young  man's  father,  not  wishing  to  publicly  expose  his  eon^s  infirmity, 
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paid  the  money  for  the  church,  and  then  began  to  look  about  hini' 
to  dispose  of  the  property  with  which  he  was  encumbered ;  and, 
hearing  of  Captain  Webb  and  his  little  congregation,  he  offered  to  sell 
them  the  building  for  tifty  pounds  less  than  it  had  cost  him.  Captain 
Webb  advised  an  acceptance  of  the  offer ;  his  maitial  spirit  suggested 
the  name;  and  thus  St.  George's  Methodist  Church  was  founded. 
The  buOding  then  consisted  of  nothing  but  the  four  walls  and  a  roof, 
but  Captain  Webb  in  full  regimentals  stood  upon  the  bare  ground 
and  preached  Sunday  after  Simday  to  large  and  admiring  crowds,  who- 
could  well  spare  the  elegances  and  even  the  conveniences  of  church 
architecture  with  such  a  preacher  and  such  congregations. 

For  a  long  time  this  state  of  things  continued^  the  Society  being 
too  poor  to  finish  the  church,  so  that  its  use  for  a  riding-school  by  the 
British  Array,  when  General  Howe  had  liis  wiuter-quai'ters  among 
the  rebels  in  Philadelphia,  was  somewhat  less  saprising  than  if  it  had 
been  possessed  of  dooi*8,  windows,  floor,  and  the  other  usual  appurte- 
nances of  a  house  of  worahip. 

When  peace  was  restored  tlie  congregation  set  about  placing  the 
churcli  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  with  this  end  in  view  adopted, 
as  the  church  record  shows,  the  soioewhat  questionable  method  of  a« 
lottery.  Whether  or  not  this  brought  money  into  the  Church  purse 
is  not  kriuwn.  Every  thing  about  the  church  was  conducted  in  an 
economic  way,  and  so  late  as  1800  sand  and  not  carpets  covered  its 
flooi*s. 

The  rear  wall  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit  contains  two  high  monu- 
mental tablets,  on  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  long  list  of  the 
pastors  of  **01d  St*  George's,"  as  the  place  is  affectionately  called  v| 
among  which  will  be  found  the  names  of  four  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Asbury,  Whatcoat,  Robei'ts,  and  Scott;  Kev. 
Ohai*lc9  Pitman,  a  noted  revivalist,  under  whose  ministry  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church  increased  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred ;  the 
late  lamented  Alfred  Cookman ;  and  others  of  great  mark  and  sainted  ^M 
Hiemory.  ^^ 

In  a  little  room  in  the  building  which  the  iconoclast's  hand  has  yet 
spared  several  Conferences  were  held.  In  it  still  stands  the  chair  in 
which  Bishop  Asbury  sat^  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote,  the  hard  benches 
which  the  preachers  occupied,  and  around  the  wall  are  the  same  old 
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wooden  pegs  on  which  they  huBg  their  broad-brimmed  hata*  It  was 
in  tliis  Church  that  the  fii'st  American  Methodist  Conferenee  wafi  held 
in  the  month  of  June,  1773. 

This  is  the  parent  Society,  fi'om  which  liave  epinrng  the  great  fam- 
ily of  ninety-three  Methodist  Churches  that  now  stand  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  iramodiate  eubiirbs,  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand,  and  Chureh  property  valned  at  over  two 
and  one  half  millions  of  dolhu-s. 

Methodist  Begin iiiiig;s  in  Biiltiniore. — The  honor  of 
preaching  the  finst  Methodist  sermon  in  Baltimore  belongs  to  John 
King,  an  English  local  preacher,  who  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1T69. 
Finding  that  a  large  field  was  here  opened  for  the  Gospel,  he  felt 
moved  to  devote  lumself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  at 
once  offered  his  services  to  the  Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  desired  of 
them  a  license  to  preach.  While  the  brethren  hesitated  abont  the 
matter  King  made  an  Mj*pointment  to  preach  in  the  Potter's  Field, 
and  there  demonstrated  his  ability  by  a  rousing  gospel  sermon  among 
the  graves  of  the  poor. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  fell  in  w^th  Strawbridge  on  his  embryo 
rcnit  in  Marvland,  and  for  some  lenffth  of  time  the  two  men  traveled 
id  preached  right  lovingly  and  powerfully  together.  Perhaps  there 
was  over  much  i>ower  of  one  sort  in  the  sermons  of  Brother  King,  for 
he  was  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Wesley  gave  that  solemn  charge; 
"Seream  no  more  at  the  peril  of  your  sonh  It  is  said  of  our 
Lord,  vHe  shall  not  cry;'  the  word  properly  means,  He  shall  not 
scream.*' 

King  was  accused  by  Mr.  Wesley  of  being  "stubborn"  and  "head- 
strong ;  *'  but  these  were  qualities  likely  to  be  of  good  service  amid  the 
difficulties  of  a  new  C4>untry, 

His  pulpitj  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  advent  at  Baltimore,  was  a 
bkcksniith'fi  block,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  picture,  the 
topography  of  which  was  studied  from  the  location  itself.  The  shop 
stood  on  what  is  now  Front-street,  near  French-street,  now  renamed 
Bath-€treet,  W.  The  foot-bridge  hei-e  shown  spanned  the  stream  near 
Jones's  Falls,  The  mansion  in  the  distance  is  Howard  Park,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Cowpens,  in  South  Carolina.     These  grounds  now  oomprise 
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one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Baltimore,  containing,  among  other  not- 
able etructnreSj  the  famous  Washington  Monument  and  the  elegant 
Mt.  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Blis  next  sermon  was  from  a  table,  at  the  junction  of  Baltimore  and 
Calvert-streets.  His  coTirage  was  tested  on  this  occasion,  for  it  was  the 
militia  training-day,  and  the  drunken  crowd  charged  upon  hun  sen 
effectually  as  to  upset  the  table  and  lay  him  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
He  knew,  however,  that  the  noblest  pi'eachers  of  Methodism  had  suf- 
fered like  trials  in  England,  and  he  maintained  his  ground  coura- 
freonsly.     The  commander  of  the  troops,  an  Englishman,  recognized 
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hiin  as  a  fellow-countryman,  and,  defending  liim,  ixjstored  order  an< 
allowed  him  to  proceed.     Victorious  over  the  mob,  he  made  so  favor- 
able an  impression  as  to  be  invited  to  preach  in  the  English  Church 
of  St.  Paurs,  but  improved  that  opportunity  with  such  fervor  as  to 
receive  no  repetition  of  the  comlesy. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  '*  made  the  dust  fly  from  the  old  velvet  cuah- 
ion  '^  of  the  pulpit,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  imder  tlie  exlularatiBg 
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CHAPTKR    XVL 

THE  ENGLISH   MISSIONARIES. 

Voliiiiteer<4  for  Aiiieriea.— Neithor  StmwbrHlge,  Embury, 
Webb,  nor  King,  cnim^  tn  America  for  the  purpose  of  prcaclung  the 
Go«peI,  tliout^h  tliiJ^  was  evidently  the  divine  purpose  in  g^endinjif 
them.  Their  work  wai?  owned  of  (rod,  und  enjoyed  by  the  i>eople ; 
hut  there  wiis  aln^i,  in  the  judgment  of  these  pioneers,  a  need  of 
recTfuhu'Iy  ordained  ministers.  Tliey  did  not  eonceiTe  tbe  ^'Holy 
Cutliutie  dnirrh"  tn  be  a  ** ropo  of  Band;''  Imt  tlieir  bearti*  turned 
towiH'd  tiieir  ^piritiud  father,  Mr.  Wesley,  not  imly  as  a  man  wlio 
mi^ht  8end  them  minij^terial  re-enforcements,  but,  also,  bb  the  divinely 
ujijuHiited  bead  of  a  system  of  eburchly  order. 

The  eall  nf  the  Ameriean  Methodists  f or  pnjaehers  prodneed  a  pro- 
founxl  impression  in  Euijland*  The  news  of  the  rajiid  progress  of  the 
Work  of  grace  among  tliem  kindled  the  enfhusiiij^m  of  tlie  Wesleyan 
itinerants*  anil  before  the  (Vmference  met  at  which  missionaries  eould 
be  duly  appointed,  some  Inmdjlej*  men,  imbued  with  the  enthnsiasm 
of  tbe  new  movement*   were   ready  to  throw  themiielves   u]>on   the 
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hazards  of  the  distant  fieldj  that  they  might  share  in  the  first  combatg 
and  help  win  the  first  victories  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Robert  "Williains.— One  of  these  men,  whose  soul  was  all 
ablaze  %i'ith  missionary  zeal,  was  Kobert  Williams,  au  English  local 
preacher,  who,  in  view  of  the  call  from  America,  applied  to  Mr.  Wesley 
for  permission  to  go  there  and  preach ;  which  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  he  should  labor  nnder  the  direction  of  the  regular  missionaries 
whenever  they  should  arrive.  Williams  had  no  money  for  his  passage, 
but  he  had  a  friend  in  Ireland  named  Asliton,  a  richer  man  than  him- 
self, who  was  just  about  to  embark  for  America ;  he  therefore  hastily 
his  horse  to  pay  his  debts,  and  with  empty  pockets  but  a  fnll 
beart  hastened  to  the  ship,  qnite  sure  that  his  Irish  friend  would 
not  leave  him  behind.  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed,  and  Williams 
landed  in  New  York  in  October,  1769,  nearly  two  months  before  the 
regular  Conference  missionaries  arrived. 

To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  Methodism  into  Virginia, 
After  some  successful  soul-saving  work  along  with  Strawbridge  and 
King  in  Maryland,  he  passed  on  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1772,  where  he 
commenced  his  mission  by  a  song,  a  prayer,  and  a  sermon,  from  the 
steps  of  the  Court-house ;  and  soon  formed  a  little  Society. 

Williams  was  the  first  publisher  of  Mr.  Wesley's  books  in  America. 
In  the  year  1773  he  was  received  by  the  first  Conference,  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  he  was  the  first  of  the  English  missionaries  who  found  a 
grave  on  American  soiL  His  death  occurred  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1775.  11  is  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Asbilry, 
in  which  he  says :  **  Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has  been  an  instru- 
ment of  awakening  so  many  souls  as  God  has  awakened  by  him." 

Boardmiin  and  Pilmoar.— The  records  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  Methodist  Conference,  held  at  Leeds  August  3, 1769,  contain 
these  memorable  questions  and  answers : — 

"  Q.  We  have  a  pressing  call  from  our  brethren  of  New  York 
(who  have  built  a  preaching  house)  to  come  over  and  help  them.  Who 
is  willing  to  go  ? 

"  Ans^  Eichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor, 

"  Q,  What  can  we  do  further  in  token  of  our  brotherly  love  ! 

"  Ans.  Let  us  now  take  a  collection  among  ourselves. 

"This  was  immediately  done,  and  out  of   it  £50  were  allotted 
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toward  the  payment  of  their  debt^  and  about  £20  given  to  our  brethrea 
for  their  passage." 

Boardnxan^  the  senior  of  the  two,  was  about  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
He  is  described  as  vigorousj  zealousj  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  strong 
understanding,  and  of  an  araiable  disposition.  He  had  been  six  years 
an  itinerant  preacher,  and  was  at  this  time  mourning  the  recent  death 
of  his  wife.  His  Irish  brethren  at  Cork,  wlienj  thirteen  years  later, 
they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  pronounced  a  high  eulogy  uiK>n  him  as  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  preacher ;  but  his  memory  in  America  is  pre- 
cious rather  on  account  of  his  loving,  gentle  disposition,  than  of  any 
distinguished  pulpit  abihty. 

Pilmoor  had  been  converted  in  his  sixteenth  year  through  the 
preaching  of  Wesley;  had  been  educated  at  Wesley^s  Kingswood 
school ;  and  had  now  itinerated  about  four  years,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Conference  in  1765.  He  was  a  man  of  high  courage, 
commanding  presence,  much  executive  skill,  and  ready  discourse.  His 
term  of  service  in  America  closed  in  1774,  in  which  year  he  returned 
to  England ;  fell  out  with  Mr.  Wesley,  who  had  failed  to  include  him 
in  the  "  Legal  Hundred  ; "  returned  again  to  America ;  received  ordi- 
nation in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  preached  for  some 
years  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  where  he  died  in 
1821,  If  we  may  judge  by  his  portrait  he  was  a  courtly  gentleman, 
and  possessed  of  natural  abihtios  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  Arriwal  of  the  MUsionaries  at  rhiladelptua 
was  a  memorable  event.  After  a  rough  voyage  across  the  ocean,  as 
they  approached  the  Delaware  Bay  they  encountered  a  most  terrific 
gale,  that  strewed  the  coast  with  wrecks ;  a  fate  wliich  for  a  time 
their  ship  was  expected  to  share ;  but  in  the  midst  of  danger,  look- 
ing death  in  the  face,  Boardman  says :  *'  I  found  myself  exceedingly 
happy,  and  rested  satisfied  that  death  would  be  gain.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  had  one  doubt  of  being  eternally  saved  should  the 
mighty  waters  swallow  us  up." 

At  length,  after  a  voyage  of  nine  weeks,  they  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  24th  of  October,  1769.  During  part  of  this  time  the  Rev* 
George  Whiteficld  was  also  on  the  sea,  which  for  the  thirteenth  time 
he  was  crossing  to  preach  and  die  in  America.  AH  the  old  theolog- 
ical quarrels  between  him  and  Wesley  had  ceased  long  agoj  and  on 
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reachmg  Philadelpliia,  from  his  beloved  Orphan  House  at  Savannah, 
he  met  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  hailed  them  with  Joy,  and  gave 
them  his  blessing. 

The  good  work  thus  re-enforced  went  on  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
'Oaptain  Webb,  who  was  on  the  shore  at  Philadelphia  to  greet  them, 
pat  into  their  hands  a  plan  of  the  American  circuit,  which,  with  the 
help  of  himself,  Williams,  and  King,  they  were  to  travel.  New  York, 
however,  desired  the  full  service  of  Boardman,  while  Philadelphia 
wished  to  monopolize  Pilmoor,  and  thus  at  the  outset  the  itinerant 
system,  so  vital  to  the  success  of  Methodism  in  America,  was  in  danger 
of  being  replaced  by  a  settled  ministry. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Boardman,  who  was  the  senior  preacher, 
wrote  to  Wesley  from  New  York,  under  date  of  November  4, 1769,  as 
follows : — 

"  There  appears  snch  a  willingness  in  the  Americans  to  hear  the 
-word  as  I  never  saw  before.  They  have  no  preaching  in  some  parts 
of  the  back  settlements.  I  doubt  not  but  an  effectual  door  will  be 
opened  among  them.  0 !  may  the  Most  High  now  give  his  Son  the 
heathen  for  his  inlieritance.  The  number  of  bkcks  that  attend  the 
preaching  affects  me  much." 

In  April,  1771,  he  reports  a  *^  great  awakening,''  in  which  thirty 
persons  had  been  added  to  the  Society,  **  five  of  whom  have  received  a 
-clear  sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God." 

Pilmoor  was  more  abundant  than  Boardman  in' travels  and  advent- 
ures, if  not  more  abundant  in  success.  He  opened  his  commission  in 
Philadelphia  with  a  sermon  from  the  Oourt-honse  step ;  filled  his  six 
months'  term  at  St.  George's  Church  acceptably,  and  then,  after  an 
-exchange  of  parishes  with  the  senior  preacher,  he  took  a  wide  range 
far  to  the  south.  He  preached  on  the  sidewalk  in  Baltimore;  pro- 
'dnced  quite  a  sensation  at  Norfolk,  Va.;  held  forth  in  the  theater  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  could  find  no  other  door  open  to  him; 
reached  Savannah  at  last,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  Whitefield's  Orphan 
House,  every-where  winning  his  way  with  all  cksses  of  people. 

His  theater  service  at  Charleston  was  interrupted  in  a  manner 
ivhich  would  have  embarrassed  a  more  diifident  man.  In  the  midst  of 
his  sermon  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  himself,  pulpit  and  all,  sud- 
<l0nly  lowered  into  the  cellar  I    Some  sons  of  Belial,  who  were  familiar 
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with  the  mysteries  of  the  stage,  had  contrived  to  have  him  placed  on 
one  of  the  traps  in  the  floorj  whereby  he  was  made  to  disappear  m 
pile  of  himself ;  but,  nothing  harmed  or  frightened,  he  sprang  upon 
the  stage,  regaiiied  the  table  which  had  served  hhn  for  a  pulpit,  and 
taking  it  in  his  arms  he  invited  liis  hearers  to  adjourn  with  him  to 
the  adjoining  yard,  where  there  were  no  trap-doors  to  trouble  him* 
**  Come  on,  my  friends,'*  cried  he ;  "  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
defeat  the  devil  this  time,  and  not  be  driven  by  him  from  our  work ;" 
and  when  they  had  gathered  again  about  him  he  finished  his  sermon, 
in  triumph  in  the  open  air. 

His  plain  preaching  on  his  fii'st  appearance  at  Norfolk  had  routed 
the  opposition  of  the  regular  clergyman  of  that  parish,  who,  after  his 
departure,  made  an  attack  on  the  Metliodists  from  his  pulpit,  taking 
for  his  text  the  words,  "  Be  not  righteous  overmuch."  This  was  duly 
reported  to  Pilmoor,  who  soon  took  a  second  occasion  to  preach  in  the  I 
town ;  which  was  then  a  notoriously  wicked  place.  He  gave  out  that 
he  would  take  for  his  text  the  verse  of  Scripture  next  following  the 
one  which  the  parish  parson  had  used  against  him,  and  when  a  great 
crowd  had  assembled,  expecting  something  exciting,  Pihnoor  com- 
menced his  sermon  from  the  words,  "Be  not  overmuch  wicked.'* 
**  I  have  been  informed,"  said  he,  **  that  a  minister  in  this  town  haa- 
given  its  citizens  a  solemn  caution  against  being  overmuch  righteous ;  " 
then,  lifting  his  hands  in  amazement,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  he  hath 
given  this  caution  in  Norfolk  ! " 

The  effect  of  such  a  turning  of  the  tables  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  The  incident  is  of  value  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  men — ajid  there  were  many  like  him— who  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America;  men  who  were  in- 
capable of  fear,  who  were  surprised  at  nothing,  and  who  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  defeat. 

Francis  Asbury. — And  now  appears  a  name  ever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America ;  a  character  of  ■ 
the  purest  and  strongest  that  is  possible  to  mortals,  and  a  career  the 
most  heroic  that  wa^  ever  witnessed  under  this  Western  sky.  Like  all 
the  other  great  Methodists,  he  was  first  the  product  and  then  the  pro- 
moter of  Methodism.  He  grew  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with 
its  strength,  till,  from  a  good,  conscientious,  savingly-oonverted  man  of 
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«ound  common  sense,  and  only  fair  ministerial  talent,  he  became  the 
John  Wesley  of  the  West ;  a  man  who,  in  the  fullness  of  bis  strengtli, 
had  no  other  peer  as  a  captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts  in  all  the  English- 
fipeaking  world. 

A  careful  study  of  Ma  Journals  affords  no  evidence  of  superior 
genius.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  come  to  no 
greater  glory  and  honor  than  that  to  which  many  of  the  better  class 
of  Methodist  preachers  have  attained ;  but  God  called  him  to  be  the 
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jp  of  the  Methodists  in  America,  as  he  called  Wesley  to  be  their 

^udiop  in  Great  Britian,  and  to  both  these  chosen  servants  he  gave 

tliftt  broad)  deep  culture  of  episcopal  experience  and  req)onsibilityy  and 

tliat  heavenly  graco  and  power,  which  lifts  their  heada  bo  far  above  the 

^Sfdiiiaiy  lerel  of  the  Christian  ministry.     The  pre-eminent  greatness 

of  them  men  was  not  natural,  but  supernatural ;  a  further  proof  of  the 

-firine  origin,  character,  and  mission  of  that  fonn  of  religion  called 

Hethodi«m, 

Bat  thi«  19  not  the  place  to  sum  up  and  set  forth  the  ehameterl 
20 
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the  Pioneer  Bishop :  that  task^  at  best  a  difficult  one,  can  better  be  pe^ 
formed  at  the  close  than  at  the  conimencement  of  his  career.  It  ii 
always  allowable  in  art  to  paint  a  man  at  his  best. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  1771  volunteers  for  America  were 
a^ain  called  for,  and  of  the  five  who  offered  themselves  two  were 
chosen^Franeia  Asbury  and  Ricliard  Wright.  The  latter  of  these, 
after  a  short  period  of  service  returned  to  England,  and  disappeared 
from  the  ranks  of  traveling  preachers;  the  former  remained  to  win 
immortal  fame* 

Asbury  was  then  one  of  the  young  preachers ;  he  had  teen  Jn 
the  ministry  but  live  years,  and  wm  only  about  twenty-fiix  years'  old. 
He  was,  however,  thorouglily  grounded  in  Methodist  experience,  fairly 
well  taught  in  Methodist  doctrine,  was  a  thoughtful,  devoted  young 
Tiian,  who  could  endure  hardness,  and  one  who  could  learn  and  grow. 
These  solid  cjualiti  cat  ions  won  hiui  the  appointment  as  Mr.  Wesley'^ 
**  assistant "  in  America ;  which  title  implied  the  general  superintend- 
ence over  all  the  American  work,  though  he  was  by  far  the  youngest 
man  in  it. 

Asbury  was  the  only  son  of  poor  parents.  Ue  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  about  four  miles  from  Birmingliam^ 
on  the  20tb  of  August,  1745,  Through  childhood  he  whb  faithfully 
taught  in  the  things  of  religion  by  his  godly  mother,  wafi  brought  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ  when  a  youth  of  fifteen,  was  a  class-leader 
and  a  local  preacher  at  seventeen,  and  at  twenty-one  an  itinerant  in 
the  regular  work.  His  school-days  were  neither  long  nor  pleasant.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  brataJ  master,  of  whom 
he  had  sucli  a  dread  that,  though  he  was  fond  enough  of  his  book,  the 
school  was  quite  insufferable ;  he,  therefore,  left  it  when  about  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  went  to  learn  a  trade.  His  want  of  early  instruction 
waB  a  great  affliction  to  him  in  after  life,  concei-ning  which  he  writes 
m  his  Journal :  *•  While  I  was  a  traveling  preacher  in  England  I  was 
much  tempted,  finding  myself  exceedingly  ignorant  of  almost  eveiy 
thing  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  know."  This  deficiency  he 
made  up  in  part.  As  lie  traveled  his  great  American  circuits  it  waa 
his  custom  to  ride  with  his  book  open  before  him,  and  in  this  "  irreg^ 
iilar"  manner  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
^"Hptures,  and  other  essential  branches  of  sound  learning.     But  the 


I 
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great  requirements  were,  a  conficious  experience  of  regenemting  grace., 
and  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  ;  it  being  presumed  that 
if  God  called  a  man  to  preach,  he  could  preach ;  and  that  if  he  did 
hie  best  God  was  willing  to  ha  responsible  for  the  consequences.  On 
these  two  points  young  Asbury  was  clear.  Here  is  Ms  own  account 
thereof : — 

"  Soon  after  I  entered  business  God  sent  a  pious  man,  not  a  Meth- 
odist, into  our  neighborhood,  and  my  mother  invited  him  to  our  house ; 
by  his  conversation  and  prayers  I  was  awakened  before  I  was  fourteen 
jQ^  of  age*    It  was  now  easy  and  pleasing  to  leave  my  company,  and 
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I  began  to  pray  morning  and  evening.  I  soon  left  our  blind  priest, 
and  went  to  We^t-liromwick  church :  bere  I  beard  Ryland,  StiUing* 
fleet,  Talbot,  B agnail,  ManBfiekl,  11  awes,  and  Venn ;  great  names,  and 
esteemed  gospel  ministers.  I  became  very  serious,  reading  a  gt^eat 
deal — Whitefield*B  and  Cennick's  sermons,  and  every  good  Iwok  I 
could  meet  with.  It  was  not  long  before  T  began  to  inquire  of  my 
mother  who,  where,  and  what  were  the  Methodists ;  she  gave  me  a 
■favorable  account,  and  directed  me  to  a  person  who  could  take  me  to 
Wcdnesbury  to  hear  them.  I  soon  found  this  was  not  the  Church — 
but  it  was  better.  The  people  were  so  devout — men  and  women 
kneelin;:  down — eaying  Ainen,     Now,   beliold !    they  were   singing 
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hymns^Bweet  sound!  Wliy,  strange  to  tell!  the  preacher  had  no 
prayer  bookj  and  yet  he  prayed  wonderfully!  What  was  yet  more 
exti*aordinary,  the  man  took  his  text,  and  had  no  sermon-book  :  thought 
I,  this  is  wonderful  indeed  1  It  is  certainly  a  strange  way,  but  the  best 
way.  He  talked  about  confidence,  assurance,  etc.,  of  which  all  my 
flights  and  hopes  fell  short.  I  had  no  deep  convictionB,  nor  had  I  com- 
mitted any  deep  known  sins.  At  one  sermon,  some  time  after,  my 
companion  was  powerfully  wrought  on:  I  was  exceedingly  grieved 
that  I  could  not  weep  like  him  ;  yet  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unbelief. 

**  On  a  certain  time  when  we  were  praying,  I  beUeve  the  Lord  par- 
doned my  sins,  and  justified  my  soid ;  but  my  companions  reasoned 
me  out  of  this  belief.  I  gave  up  my  confidence,  and  that  for  months ; 
yet  I  was  happy ;  free  from  guilt  and  fear,  and  had  power  over  sin, 
and  felt  great  inward  joy. 

*'  After  this  we  met  for  reading  and  prayer,  and  had  large  and  good 
meetings,  and  were  much  persecuted,  until  the  persons  at  whose  houses 
we  held  them  were  afraid,  and  they  were  discontinued,  I  then  held 
meetings  frequently  at  my  father's  house,  exhorting  the  people  there, 
as  also  at  Sutton-Cofields,  and  several  souls  professed  to  find  peace 
through  my  laboi's.  I  met  class  awhile  at  Bromwick  Heath,  and  met 
in  band  at  Wednesbury.  I  had  preached  some  months  before  I  pub- 
licly appeared  in  the  Methodist  meeting-houses;  when  my  labors 
became  more  pubhc  and  extensive,  some  were  amazed,  not  knowing 
how  I  had  exercised  elsewhere. 

"  My  mother  used  to  take  me  with  her  to  a  female  meeting,  wliich 
she  conducted  once  a  fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Script 
m*es,  and  giving  out  hymne.  After  I  had  been  thus  employed  as  a 
clerk  for  some  time,  the  good  sisters  thought  Frank  might  venture  a 
word  of  exhortation.  So,  after  reading,  I  would  venture  to  expound 
and  paraphrase  a  little  on  tlie  portion  read.  Thus  began  my  gospel 
efforts,  when  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  and  now  I  would  rather 
have  a  section  or  chapter  for  a  text  than  a  single  verse  or  part  of  a 
verse.  When  the  Society  called  me  forth  from  obscurity  my  perform- 
ance in  public  surpassed  all  expectation*  But  they  knew  not  that  the 
stripUng  had  been  exercising  his  gifts  in  his  niother^s  prayor'meeting. 

**  Behold  me  now  a  local  preacher ;  the  himible  and  tvilLina;  serv 
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any  and  of  every  preacher  that  called  on  me  by  night  or  by  day ;  being 
ready,  with  hasty  steps,  to  go  far  and  wide  to  do  good  ;  visiting  Derby- 
fihire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worcestei'shirej  and  indeed  almost 
every  place  within  my  reach  for  the  sake  of  precious  souls ;  preach- 
ing, generally,  three,  four,  and  five  times  a  week,  and  at  the  same 
time  purBuing  mj  calling.  I  think  when  I  was  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  I  gave  myself  up  to  God  and  his 
work,  after  acting  as  a  local  preacher  near  the  space  of  five  years. 


KLIZAJ3ETH    ASBITRY^TIIK  MOTHER    OF    BISHOP    ASBUBT. 

^Some  time  after  I  had  obtained  a  clear  witness  of  my  accept- 
"aiQce  with  God,  tlie  Lord  showed  me,  in  the  heat  of  yonth  and  youth- 
ful blood,  the  evil  of  my  heart:  for  a  short  time  I  enjoyed,  as  I 
thought,  the  pure  and  perfect  love  of  God  ;  but  this  happy  frame  did 
not  long  continue,  although,  at  seasons,  I  was  greatly  blessed. 
I  '^On  the  7th  of  Augu&t,  1771,  the  Conference  began  at  Bristol 
'in  England.  Before  this,  I  had  felt  for  half  a  year  strong  intima- 
tions in  my  mind  that  I  should  visit  America;  which  I  laid  before 
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the  Lord,  being  unwilling  to  do  my  own  will,  or  to  nan  before  1 
was  sent.  During  this  time  my  trials  were  very  great,  which  the 
Lord,  I  believe,  permitted  to  prove  and  try  me,  in  order  to  prepare 
me  for  future  usefulness.  At  the  Conference  it  was  proposed  that 
some  preachers  should  go  over  to  the  American  continent.  I  spoke 
my  mind,  and  made  an  offer  of  myself.  It  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Wesley  and  otliers,  who  judged  1  had  a  call.  From  Bristol  I  went 
home  to  acquaint  my  parents  with  my  great  undertaking,  w^iich  I 
opened  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible.  Though  it  was  grievous 
to  flesh  and  blood,  they  consented  to  let  me  go.  My  mother  is  one 
of  the  tenderest  parents  in  the  world :  but  I  believe  she  was  blest 
in  the  present  instance  with  divine  assistance  to  part  with  me. 

"  I  returned  to  Bristol  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  where  Ricliard 
Wright  was  waiting  for  me,  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Philadelphia. 
When  I  came  to  Bristol  1  !iad  not  one  penny  of  money ;  but  the 
Lord  soon  opened  the  hearts  of  friends,  who  supplied  me  with 
clothes,  and  ten  pounds.  Thus  I  found  by  experience  that  the  Lord 
will  provide  for  those  who  trust  in  him/' 

It  was  in  Asbury's    native    county  of   Staffordshire  that  some  of 
the    most    violent   persecutions    of    the    Methodists   occurred.     The  I 
parish  of    Handsworth  was    in  "the    Black    Country,"  of    infamous 
memorj^  and  Aebury  and  his  mother  had  some  experience  of  mobs 
and  riots,  though  the  worst  of    these    occurred   at    an    earlier    date. 
Tills  was  the  country  of  which  Charles  Wesley  writes,  that  in  riding 
through  it  one  might  distinguish  the  houses  of   the  Methodists  by  fl 
the  marks  of  violence  upon  them ;  and  where,  on  one  occasion,  John 
Wesley  was  clubbed  almost  to  death.     "The  mob,'*  he  says,  "reigned 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  the  noise  on  every  side  was  like  the  roaring  f 
of  the  sea."    It  was  at  the  risk  of  the  repetition  of  these  horrors 
that  young   Asbury  commenced   his  work   as  a  local   preacher;    an 
experience  well  calculated  to  save  him  from  **  softness,'-  that  special  _ 
abomination  of  John  Wesley.  f 

The  last  sermon  of  Francis  Asbury  in  England  waa  on  the  text^ 
**  From  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto  thee,  when  my  heart  is 
overwhelmed/ '  Psa.  Ixi,  2.     And  this  was  the  plan  of  it : — 

"  I.  Where  should  the  missionary  herald  be  ?    The  end  of  the  earth. 

"  II.  And  whose  heart  should  be  overwhelmed,  m£>aliawed  itp^  if 
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not  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted I 

"  m.  And  whence  should  he  loot  for  succor  but  to  Christy  the 
Roek  that  is  higher  than  he ) 

*'  lY,  How  should  he  obtain  that  succor  but  by  constantj  fervent 
pmyer  t " 

In  referring  manj  jeane  afterward  to  this  farewell  discourse, 
Afibury  said: — 

'*Ah!  often  has  my  heart  been  overwhelmed  during  mj  forty 
years'  pilgrima^  in  America.  And  if  I  had  been  a  man  of  teai-s  I 
might  have  wept  my  life  away ;  but  Christ  has  been  a  hiding-place,  a 
covert  from  the  stormy  blast ;  yea,  he  has  been  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land."  **  Hei*e,"  says  the  narrator  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  **the  Bishop's  voice  trembled  a  little — his  lip  quivered — 
and  the  tears  started  from  liis  halfclosed,  clear  blue  eye.  But  present- 
ly he  was  gay ;  *  For^^  said  li^,  'if  I  were  not  sometimes  to  be  gay  with 
my  friends  I  should  liuvo  died  in  gloom  long  ago.' "  * 

The  arrival  of  Mei^sj-i^.  Asbury  and  Wright  at  Philadelpliia,  October 
7, 1771,  wa&  liailed  with  joy,  "  Tlte  people,"  says  Mr.  Asbury,  **  looked 
<m  us  with  pleasure,  hardly  knowing  how  to  show  their  love  sufficiently, 
bidding  us  welcome  with  fervent  affection,  and  receiving  us  as  angels 
of  God." 

Asbary'i  Tiew»  on  Itmeraney«~There  is  something  fan- 
ciful in  the  saying  of  Wesley,  "  The  world  is  my  parish."  He  did, 
indeed,  cross  the  Atlantic  in  his  early  life  to  preach  to  the  Indians 
under  the  auspices  of  General  Oglethorpe,  id  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
but  his  stay  was  a  brief  one,  and  after  his  real  life  work  commenced 
be  never  left  the  British  Islands  ;  though  the  eturdy  claim  of  liis  right 
to  go  every-where,  and  to  preach  every-where,  was  a  most  astounding 
doctrine  to  the  localized  Church  dignitaries  of  those  days.  Tliere  is 
nothing  fanciful,  however,  in  saying  of  Asbury  that  lie  tiad  the  new 
world  for  his  parish,  for  he  made  it  into  one  great  circuit ;  and  trav- 
eled it  in  true  itinerant  fashion  for  over  tliirty  years:  preacliing  inces- 
santly, day  and  night,  week  days  and  Sundays ;  stopping  not  for  storms, 
witliout  shelter ;  for  forests,  without  roads ;  for  rivers,  without  bridges ; 
<>r  for  a  purse,  without  money. 
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When  he  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1771  there  were  about  6O0 
Methodists  scattered  over  his  parisJi;  with  10  preachers,  including 
Embury  and  the  bi-ave  old  soldier,  Captain  Webb*  ^is  warm  recep- 
tion gave  him  fresh  vigor,  and  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  work  ;  first 
of  all,  like  a  skillfiJ  general,  starting  out  to  reconnoiter  hk  positiaii 
and  view  the  fields  of  his  future  triumphs. 

His  first  aiHiction  was  the  habit  of  the  preachers  of  going  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  snng  city  churches.  "  At  present  I  am  disBati&' 
fied,"  says  he.  "  I  judge  we  are  to  be  shut  up  in  the  cities  this  win- 
ter. My  brethren  seem  unwilling  to  leave  the  cities,  but  I  think  1 
shall  show  them  the  way.  I  am  in  trouble,  and  more  trouble  is  at 
liiind,  for  I  am  determined  to  make  a  stand  iigainst  all  partiality.  I 
iL'ive  nothing  to  seek  but  the  glory  of  God ;  nothing  to  fear  but  his 
displeasure.  I  am  come  over  with  an  upright  intention,  and  through 
the  grace  of  God  I  will  make  it  appeaj* ;  and  I  am  determined  that  no 
msm  shall  bias  me  with  soft  words  and  fair  speeches ;  nor  will  I  ever 
fear  (the  Lord  helping  me)  the  face  of  man,  or  know  any  man  after  the 
tlt'sli,  if  I  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door;  but  whomsoever  I  please 
i»r  displease  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  people,  and  to  my  own 
soul" 

Afebury  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  organized  a  circuit  embrac- 
ing a  large  region  around  New  York,  and  kept  the  Gospel  sounding 
through  it  all  winter;  preaching  in  log-cabins,  in  courtr-houses,  in  pris- 
ons, and  even  at  public  executions,  though  but  rarely  in  churches ;  for, 
including  Strawbridge's  log  hut,  there  were  as  yet  only  three  Methodist 
preaching  houses  in  all  North  America, 

Beyond  all  doubt  this  young  Englishman,  by  his  sagacions  manage* 
ment  of  this  very  question,  saved  the  cause  of  Methodism  in  ^^z^enca 
from  early  and  inglorious  death.  The  itinerant  feature  of  its  ministry 
was  already  disappearing,  and  if  that  had  been  lost  the  whole  move- 
ment must  have  failed.  Colonial  Methodism  and  a  settled  ministry 
wem  entirely  incompatible.  Asbury  saw  this,  and  contended  for  a 
movable  force  of  preachers ;  the  only  order  that  couid  find  the  scat- 
tered sheep  in  the  wilderness,  or  keep  pace  with  the  restless  pioneerB, 
His  theory  was,  that  a  minister  should  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love;  m 
settled  and  established  in  sound  doctrine ;  but  that  in  every  thing  else 
he  should  be  as  movable  as  a  soldier  on  the  land  or  a  sailor  on  the  sea.  ■ 
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No  great  captain  has  been  fond  of  long  encampments.  Sowilih  the 
great  leaden  of  Methodism.  They  prized  the  itinerancy,  not  onfy  as^ 
in  eoonomy  wl^ch  afforded  a  variety  of  gifts  to  the  different  Sodeties^ 
the  most  of  which  wonld  have  languished  nnder  the  ezdnsiye  care  of 
any  one  of  the  ayerage  preachers,  bnt  also  a  kind  of  military  drill  to* 
the  preachers  tbemselyes.  It  kept  them  energetic  by  keeping  them  in 
motion.  For  a  time  the  length  of  a  preacher's  stay  on  one  dieait  was- 
onjy  six  months;  it  has  now  been  lengthened  to  thirty-siz ;  but  it  is  to- 
be  hoped  that  the  Chnrch  will  forbid  farther  progress  in  that  direction^ 
except  in  cases  of  evident  emergency ;  for  if  the  plan  of  permanent^ 
or  even  indefinite,  pastorates  should  ever  largely  prevail^  then  fare- 
well to  the  spirit,  the  unity,  and  the  power  of  Methodism. 

Ranklm  and  Shadfbrd.— In  1772  Captain  Webb  returned 
from  England  with  another  re-enforcement.  He  had  made  a  very  deep- 
impression  upon  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference  at  large;  though 
Oharles  Wesley  thought  him  a  fanatic  because  of  his  glowing  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  American  field.  Webb  demanded  two  of  their  chief  men ;. 
Christopher  Hopper  and  Joseph  Benson ;  but  as  these  could  not  be 
•pared,  Thomas  Bankin  and  George  Shadf  ord  were  appointed  in  thdr 
stead. 

Rankin  was  a  Scotchman ;  one  of  the  few  men  of  that  nation  who- 
liave  found  their  way  into  the  itinerant  ranks ;  and  one  of  the  com- 
xnanding  men  of  the  Methodist  fraternity.     He  had  been  awakened  by 
liearing  the  preaching  of  some  of  John  Haime's  Methodist  troopers- 
^who  were  converted  and  called  out  at  the  time  of  the  great  revival 
«mong  the  army  in  Flanders,  in  1745,  and  who  returned  to  preach  a. 
free  salvation  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.    He  had  listened  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  Mather ;  had  stood  by  the  latter  in 
showers  of  dirt,  stones,  rotten  eggs,  etc. :  arguments  with  which  tho 
doctrines  of  that  class  of  preachers  were  often  controverted  in  those 
days :  but  in  spite  of  them  he  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  saving  grace, 
and  in  1761  joined  Wesley's  band  of  itinerants ;  rode  a  circuit  with 
sturdy  John  Nelson ;  became  a  notable  revival  preacher ;  showed  tho 
points  of  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  after  eleven  years  of  hard  work 
was  appointed  by  Wesley  in  1772  to  the  head  of  all  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  America. 

At  lirst  Asbury,  who  was  thus  superseded,  submitted  with  good 
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grace,  as  a  younger  raan  to  an  elder,  but  preaentlj  there  began  to  be 
^videnoee  of  a  good  deol  of  hmnan  nature  in  these  "  old-fashioned 
•Methodists,"  of  very  much  the  same  quality  as  that  which  sometimes 
<!aii8e8  friction  with  the  modern  machinery  of  the  itinerant  work, 
Rankin  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  more  and  larger  Societies  in 
America,  as  well  as  greatly  scandalized  at  their  want  of  form  and  order. 
Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  bishop  in  embryo  did  not  rel- 
ish the  same  treatment  from  Rankin  as  he  was  inclined  to  give  to  his 


TUOMAS    RANKIN, 


own  subordinates,  or  wli  ether  the  Scotchman's  notions  of  the  poweril 
•of  an  '*  assistant'*  exceeded  his  knowledge  of  the  situation,  docts  not  at 
tills  distance  plainly  appear.  But  the  unfavorable  opinions  of  Asbury 
which  Rankin  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  which  led  to  Asbury's  tw^ti 
to  Englandj  were  afterward  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  young 
pioneer  was  reinstated  in  the  favor  of  his  chief,  whose  letter  of  recall 
was,  fortunately,  never  received.  Of  Rankin  Mr.  Asbury  makes  thii 
-significant  note :  "  Though  he  will  not  be  admii'od  as  a  preacher,  yet 
as  a  disciplinarian  he  will  fill  his  place." 


Gkoiujic  Shadforb. 
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Georg^e  Sliadlbrd  was  a  man  after  Captain  Webb'a  own  "heart. 

Like  him,  Shadford  Inid  been  a  soldier ;  like  him,  he  wa^  "full  of  life 
and  tire;"  a  successful  revival  preacher;  a  genial,  not  to  say  jovialj 
<;ompanion ;  and  capable  of  comprehending  and  revelling  in  the  wild, 
wide,  adventurous  work  which  opened  before  him  in  the  new  world. 
If  these  two  men,  Webb  and  Shad  ford,  could  have  l>een  converted 

»to  the  Continental  Congresa  instead  of  holding  steadfast  in  their  loy- 
sltj  to  their  king,  they  might  have  been  two  princes  in  our  Israel; 
but  this  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  two  old  red-coats  j  and  thus  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  wliich  soon  followed,  they  were  loet  to 

•  Americii :  and  what  was  her  loss  was  by  no  means  their  gain. 
During  his  term  of  service  in  the  English  militia  Shad  ford  had 
fceen  deeply  convicted  of  sin  at  a  Methodist  meeting  in  Gainfihorough, 
■of  which  experience  he  says;  "I  was  tried,  cast,  and  condemned.  I 
then  made  a  vow  to  Almighty  God,  that  if  he  w^ould  spare  me  until 
that  time  twelvemonth,  (at  which  time  I  should  be  at  liberty  from  the 
militia,  and  intended  to  return  home,)  I  would  then  serve  him.  So  I 
resolved  to  venture  another  year  in  the  old  way,  damned  or  saved.  O 
what  a  mercy  that  I  am  not  in  hell !  that  God  did  not  take  me  at  my 
word  and  cut  me  ofiE  immediately ! 

■  "  In  Kent  the  Lord  arrested  me  again  with  strong  convictions,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  comrades  at  noonday,  and,  nmning  up 
into  my  chamlier,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  and  wept  bitterly. 
I  thought,  '  Sin,  cursed  sin,  will  be  my  ruin ! '     I  was  ready  to  tear  the 

B'Tery  hair  from  my  head,  thinking  I  must  perish  at  last,  and  tliat  my 
^ins  would  sink  me  lower  than  the  grave.  .  .  .  Wherever  I  traveled, 
I  found  the  Methodists  were  spoken  against  by  wicked  and  ungodly 
persons  of  every  denonTination ;  and  tlie  more  I  looked  into  the 
Bible  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  people  of  God." 

I  On  his  release  from  the  militia  service  he  was  received  at  home 
"With  great  rejoicings,  and  a  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  by  the  young 
people,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite  ;  but  on  his  way  hoTue  from 
4he  dance  his  old  convictions  of  sin  again  overwhelmed  him,  and  he 
found  no  rest  till  he  resolved  to  perform  his  vow. 

■       Of  the  vivid  experiences  of  his  soul  when  hght  first  broke  in  upon 
It,  he  gives  the  following  account : — 
,         "  My  sins  pressed  me  sore,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  very  heavy 
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ttpon  me.  Thus  I  contirmed  until  Sunday,  May  5, 1762 ;  coming  out 
of  churchj  the  faxraer  that  received  the  preachers  told  me  a  stranger 
was  to  preach  at  his  house*  I  went  to  hear  him,  and  was  pleased  and 
much  affected.  He  gave  notice  that  he  would  preach  again  in  the 
evening.  In  the  meantime  I  persuaded  as  many  neighbors  bs  I  could 
to  go.  We  had  a  full  house,  and  several  were  greatly  affected  while 
lie  published  his  crucified  Master.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  ser- 
mon I  trembled,  I  shook,  I  wept.  I  thought,  *  I  cannot  stand  it ;  I 
shall  fall  down  amid  all  this  people.*  O  how  gladly  would  I  have  been 
alone  to  weep  t  for  I  was  tempted  with  shame.  I  stood  guilty  and 
condemned.  Lilte  the  publican  in  the  temple,  I  cried  out,  (so  that 
others  heard,)  being  pierced  to  the  heart  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  ■ 
'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,'  No  sooner  had  I  expressed  these  | 
words  than  by  the  eye  of  faith  (not  with  my  bodily  eyes)  I  saw  Christ,. 
my  Advocate,  at  the  right  hand  of  God»  making  intercession  for  me. 
I  believed  he  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me. 

''  In  an  instjint  tlie  Lord  filled  ray  soul  with  divine  love,  as  quick 
as  lightning.  Immediately  my  eyes  flowed  with  tears,  and  my  heart 
with  love.  Teare  of  joy  and  sorrow  ran  down  my  cheeks.  O  what 
sweet  distress  was  this!  I  seemed  as  if  I  could  weep  my  hfe  away  in 
tears  of  love.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair,  for  I  could  stand  no  longer,  and 
these  words  ran  through  my  mind  twenty  times  over ;  '  Marvelous  are 
thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.'  As  I  walked  home 
along  the  streets  I  seemed  to  he  in  paradise.  When  I  read  my  Bible,.  ■ 
it  seemed  an  entirely  new  book.  When  I  meditated  on  God  aud  Christy  m 
angels  or  spirits— when  I  considered  good  or  bad  men,  any  or  all  the 
creatures  that  surrounded  me — everything  appeared  new,  and  stood  in 
a  new  relation  to  me.  I  was  in  Christ  a  new  creature ;  old  thiuge^ 
wei*e  done  away,  and  all  tilings  become  new.  I  lay  down  at  night  iu 
peace,  with  a  thankful  lieait,  because  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  me,  and 
given  me  peace  with  God  and  all  mankind.  M 

"  But  no  sooner  had  I  peace  within  than  the  devil  and  wicked  men 
began  to  roar  without,  and  pour  forth  floods  of  lies  and  scaudal  in 
order  to  drowu  the  young  child.  And  no  marvel^  for  the  devil  had  lost 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  his  kingdom  in  that  parish ;  and  therefore 
he  did  not  leave  a  stone  untumed,  that  he  might  cast  odium  upon  the 
work  of  God  in  that  place.     But  none  of  these  tilings  moved  me,  for 
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I  was  happy  in  my  Gkxl ;  clothed  with  the  snn,  and  the  moon  nnder 
my  feet ;  raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly,  holy,  happy  places 
in  Christ  Jesus.    In  a  fortnight  after  I  joined  the  Society." 

He  soon  began  to  exhort  his  friends,  neighbors,  and  whosoeyer 
<»me  in  his  way,  to  **  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  After  one  of  his 
exhortations  he  retomed  home  and  f onnd  his  father  reading  in  the 
Psalms  of  David.  ^^I  saw,"  he  says,  ^^the  tears  ronning  down  his 
<eheeks ;  yet  there  appeared  a  joy  in  his  countenance.  I  said,  ^  Prayi 
father,  what  now  f    What  now?    What  is  the  matter? ' 

^^He  instantly  answered,  ^I  have  found  Christ;  I  have  found 
Christ  at  last  Upward  of  sixty  years  I  have  lived  without  him  in 
the  world  in  sin  and  ignorance.  I  have  been  all  the  day  idle  and 
•entered  not  into  his  vineyard  till  the  eleventh  hour.  O  how  merciful 
was  he  to  spare  me,  and  hire  me  at  last  I  He  hath  set  my  soul  at  lib- 
erty. O  praise  the  Lord  I  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name  I '  I  left  him  rejoicing  in  God  his 
Saviour,  and  retired  to  praise  Gbd  for  answering  my  prayers." 

His  mother  next  found  peace  in  believing;  then  his  sister;  and 
the  little  Society  of  the  town  grew  vigorous  by  his  humble  labors,  in  a 
short  time  increasing  from  the  original  twelve  to  forty. 

Shadf ord  now  became  a  local  preacher,  and  when  Wesley  met  him, 
in  1768,  he  summoned  him  into  the  itinerant  field.  His  first  circuit 
was  in  Cornwall,  the  next  in  Kent,  and  the  next  in  Norwich.  Li  1772, 
hearing  Webb's  appeal  for  America  in  the  Leeds  Conference,  his  spirit 
was  stirred  within  him  to  go ;  and  Eankin,  who  was  first  appointed, 
chose  him  for  his  companion.  Both  of  them,  however,  continued  their 
English  work  till  the  spring  of  1773,  when,  on  Good  Friday,  April  9tli, 
they  set  sail,  and  on  the  first  of  June  anchored  in  Delaware  Bay. 

Previous  to  their  departure  Wesley  wrote  Shadf  ord  a  cheery  and 
affectionate  letter,  saying,  among  other  things:  "Dear  George,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  you  to  embark  for  America.  You  must  go  down 
to  Bristol,  where  you  will  meet  with  Thomas  Eankin,  Captain  Webb, 
and  his  wife.  I  let  you  loose,  George,  on  the  great  continent  of 
America.  Publish  your  message  in  the  open  face  of  the  sun,  and  do 
all  the  good  you  can." 

When  he  reached  the  wharf  where  the  ship  lay  he  was  reminded 
of  a  dream  which  he  had  six  years  before,  and  in  which  a  written 
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message  seemed  sent  him  froni  lieaven,  requiring  him  "to  go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  in  a  foreign  land"  **  I  thongljt,''  says  he,  "I  waft 
conveyed  to  the  place  where  the  ship  lay,  in  which  I  was  to  embark 
in  an  instant.  The  wharf  and  ship  appeared  as  plain  to  me  as  if  I 
were  awake,  I  replied,  *  Lord,  I  am  willing  to  go  in  thy  name,  but  I 
am  sfraid  a  people  of  different  nations  and  languages  wiB  not  under- 
stand me,'  An  answer  to  this  was  given ;  ^  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee,'     I  awoke,  awfully  impressed  with  tlie  presence  of  God,  and 
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was  really  full  of  di\dne  love ;  and  a  relish  of  it  remained  upon  my 
spirit  for  many  days.  I  could  not  tell  what  tliis  meant,  and  revolved 
these  things  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  But  when  I  came  to  Peel,  and 
saw  the  ship  and  wharf,  then  all  came  fresh  to  my  mind."  Shadford 
made  full  proof  of  his  ministry  during  his  stay,  and,  as  will  duly  appear, 
was  the  last  of  the  English  preachers  to  abandon  the  American  work. 

The  First   ]9fetti(idi§l   Conferenee  iu  America  was 
held  in  wliat  there  was  of  St.  George's  Church  in  Pluladcljtl.ia— little 
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ebe  bnt  four  rough  walk  and  a  roof.  It  began  on  Wednesday,  the- 
14th  of  July,  1778,  and  continued  two  days.  Bankin,  of  course,  was 
the  presiding  o£3cer  of  the  little  assembly,  which  numbered  ten  meoi 
all  told,  including  Messrs.  Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  who  were  just 
about  to  return  to  Engknd. 

Asbury  was  detained  on  his  New  York  Circuit,  and  did  not  appear 
tiU  the  second  day  of  the  session.  lie  was  the  tenth  member,  making- 
tlie  number  the  same  as  in  Wesley's  first  English  Conference,  held 
twenty-nine  years  before.  The  members  of  this  first  American  Confer- 
ence were  all  Europeans.  They  were:  Thomas  Bankin,  Richard 
Boardman,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Frands  Asbury,  Ridiard  Wright,  George* 
Shadfordy  Thomas  Webb,  John  King,  Abraliam  Whitwortli,  and 
Joseph  Yearbry,  who  had  accompanied  Bankin  and  Shadford  fron^ 
England.* 

Here  are  the  minutes  of  this  first  Conference  in  full;  tho- 
Wesl^an  form  of  question  and  answer  being  faithfully  retained : — 

Tba  foUowing  queries  were  proposed  to  erery  preacher: — 

1.  Oogfat  not  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  that  Conference  to  extend  to- 
the  preachers  and  people  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 

Ant,  Yes. 

2.  Onght  not  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Methodists,  as  contained  i» 
tiie  Minutes,  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  our  conduct,  who  labor  in  the  connection  with^ 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  America? 

Atu.  Yes. 

8.  If  so,  does  it  not  follow,  that  if  any  preachers  deyiate  from  the  Minhtes^f* 
we  can  have  no  fellowship  with  them  till  they  change  their  condnct? 
An$,  Yes. 
The  following  rules  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  preachers  present : — 

1.  Every  preacher  who  acts  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  brethren* 
who  labor  in  America  is  strictly  to  avoid  administering  the  ordinances  of  bap tism^ 
and  the  Lord^s  supper. 

2.  All  the  people  among  whom  we  labor  to  be  earnestly  exhorted  to  attend' 
the  Church,  and  to  receive  the  ordinances  there;  but  in  a  particular  manner  to- 
press  the  people  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  observance  of  this  minute. 

8.  No  person  or  persons  to  be  admitted  into  our  love-feasts  oftener  than  twice- 

•  SnvBfs's  "  History  of  Methodism." 

f  The  Minutes  of  Mr.  W«i«ley*8  Conferenves  in  England  were  the  only  rules  for  Chureb- 
government.  The  decisions  recorded  therein  were  held  as  law  by  the  Methodists  on  both  sides* 
of  the  ocean. 
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or  thrice,  unless  they  become  members;  and  none  to  be  admitted  to  the  Society 
<iieetings  more  than  thrice. 

4.  None  of  the  preachers  in  America  to  ^reprint  any  of  Mr.  Wesley's  bookii 
without  his  authority  (when  it  can  be  gotten)  and  the  consent  of  their  hretbren* 

5.  Robert  WiHiams  to  sell  the  books  be  has  already  printed,  but  to  print  no 
more,  unless  under  the  aborc  restrictions. 

6.  Every  |>reacher  who  acts  as  an  assistant,  to  send  an  account  of  the  work 
once  in  six  months  to  the  general  aaaiatant. 

Que 8.   1.  How  art  the  preacher b  ^tationtd  f 

Ana.  New  York,         Thomas  Rankin,     K      u  -    *  ^i_ 

Philadelphia,     George  Shadford,  \  ^^  ^^^^°««  ^  ^**^  ™°°^- 

New  Jersey,       John  King,  William  Watters. 
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i  Francis  Asbury,  Robert  Strawbridge,  Abraham  Whit- 
wort  h^  Joseph  Yearbry. 


Baltimore, 

Norfolk,  Richard  Wright. 

Pctersburgh,       Robert  WilHams, 
Ques.  2.   What  nutnhers  are  therein  the  Society  f 

An».  Now  York,  180;  Philadelphia,  180;  New  Jersey,  200;  Maryland,  500; 
Yirginia,  100;  (preachei*3  10.)     Total,  1,170. 


Alas !  even  at  the  first  meeting  of  these  "  old-fashioned  Method- 
ists," there  was  a  contention  among  them.  The  irrepressible  Brother 
Strawbridge  had  violated  Mr.  Wesley's  inile  and  taken  upon  himself 
to  celebrate  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
first  three  questions  and  answers  were  doubtless  aimed  at  him.  They 
were,  however,  ineffectual,  ajs  wiU  presently  appear,  and  out  of  thifl 
very  qnestion  arose  one  of  the  storms  which  shook  early  American 
Methodism  to  its  center. 

Ai»bttry  ^^Settle§^'  the  Societies  in  Baltimore* — Ax 
this  first  Conference  Asbury  was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore  Circuit, 
which  embraced  all  the  Societies  in  Maryland,  and  included  nearly 
one  half  of  all  the  Methodists  then  in  America.  These  Societies  had 
been  formed  in  a  very  unmethodical  manner ;  indeed,  the  whole  body 
was  thought,  by  Rankin  and  Asbury,  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  order 
id  disciphnc ;  and  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  preacher  was  to 
rganize  the  Societies  into  classes,  one  of  men  and  one  of  women,  on 
the  true  Wesleyan  plan. 

It  is  wortliy  of  note  that  Asbury  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
leaders  for  the  classes  of  men,  while  there  was  no  lack  of  female  talent 
to  lead  the  classes  of  M^omen. 
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It  was  now  needful  to  house  the  Baltimore  Soeiety,  as  it  had  out 
grown  the  hospitable  dwellings  at  which  it  had  hitherto  been  enter 
taincd ;  and  another  saiHoft,  as  in  New  York,  was  fixed  npon,  which 
pkce,  at  the  corner  of  ICIls  and  Block  streets,  was  generously  allowed 
them  for  their  meetings  free  of  charge.  Though  a  sizable  room,  it 
was  soon  filled  to  overflowing;  and  so  wide  was  the  spread  and  so 
rapid  the  progress  of  the  good  work,  that  it  was  determined  to  build 
two  new  houses  of  worship,  about  a  mile  and  a  haK  apart. 

Strawberry  Alley. — The  first  of  these  to  be  commenced, 
though  the  last  to  be  flnislied,  as  well  as  the  last  original  Methodist 
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structure  now  remaining  in  the  city,  was  the  church  in  Strawberry 
Alley.  It  was  begtm  in  November,  1773,  under  the  over-sight  of  Mr. 
Asbury,  assisted  by  Jesse  Hollingsworth  and  others,  but  was  somewhat 
delayed  in  its  completion.  It  was  a  large,  low  brick  building,  with 
an  old-fashioned  tub  pulpit,  and  a  "sounding  board '*  above  it ;  a  con- 
■  trivance  well  adapted  to  aBsist  the  feeble  reading  of  manuscript  iu  a 
lufty,  spacious  edifice,  but  scarcely  needed  in  a  house  about  40  by  60, 
with  low,  plain  ceihngs,  wherein  was  to  be  given  tlmt  powerful  voicing 
>f  the  Gospel  which  characterized  the  early  Methodist  ministry.     T'lO 
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place  was  n&  pliiin  iis  Metliodism  itself,  its  only  ornament  being  a  wide 
half  circle  of  blue,  painted  on  the  Avail  behind  the  pulpit,  on  which,  in. 
letters  of  gold,  appeared  the  words,  THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME. 

This  stracture,  which  has  since  been  modified  witliln  and  without^ 
18  now  used  as  a  society  hall,  in  wiiicli  colored  lodges,  diWsions,. 
conneils,  etc.,  hold  their  respective  meetings.  The  narrow,  dirty  alley 
tit  I  which  it  stands  is  now  called  Dallas-street. 

Ijfiirely   Ijaiie. — T!iis  edifice,  memorable  as  the  place  of  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church   at  the  "  Christmas 
Conference"  in  1784-,  was  located  and  erected  in  1774,  by  William 
Moore    and    Philip  Rogers,  t^^o    of   the   Baltimore  converta   under 
Asbnry^s  ministry ;  both  of  whom  had  been  far  from  God,  and  one  of 
them   notoriouely  wicked.      Such  a  transition  from  sin   to  holiness, 
followed  by  such  enterprising  benevolence,  was  proof  that  God  was 
witli  his  itinerant  gospellers,  and  that  the  work  of  grace  wrought 
imdcr  their   ministry  was  of  a  genuine   and   substantial  sort.     This- 
building  has  disappeared,  but  its  succession  of  sanctity  has  been  kept 
np,  ti  mt  by  the  old  Light-atrcet  Church,  and  its  f am  ous  parsonage,  (or 
which  more  in  its  place,)  and  afterward  by  the  present  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  on  Charles-street.     Even  the  lovely  name  of* 
tlic  Ijine  has  vanislied,  and  it  is  now  called  German-street 

Tlie  liRst   MI»»ionarie§  Troiii  Eii^lsinil  appointed   by 
Mr.  AVosley,  were  James  Dempster  and  Eichard  Kodda.     They  were- 
aceoinpanied    by  William   Glendcnning,   who   came   as   a  volunteer, 
Dempster  was   a  Scotchman  of  good  education  and  a  man  of  power* 
lie  was  appointed  to  New  York,  in  1775 ;  but  ill  health,  the  excit©-- 
rtients   of  the  coming  war,  a   latent  attachment  to  the  Church   of  ■ 
Scat  land,  and  last,  but  not  least,  nuitrimony,  all  combined  to  make  his 
(Kisition  an  unhappy  one,  and  after  only  about  a  year  of  service  in  the  _ 
American  work,  added  to  his  ten  years  of  itinemncy  in  England,  he^  f 
took  his  departure  to  the  Presbyterians;    taking  with  him  also,  by 
special  declaration,  all  liis  Methodist  theology,  of  which  he  made  good 
use  among  tliat  people  until  his  death,  in  1804, 

Kodda,  like  Wesley,  labored  under  the  impression  that  loyalty  to 
King  George  was  an  essential  pait  of  an  Englishman's  rellgioD. 
The  rebel  lions  Rpirit  of  the  colonists  aroused  his  wratli,  and  in  his 
effotts  to  withstand  the  manifest  destiny  of  America  he  wad  a/ccus6<L 
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at  drcalating  over  hia  district,  in  Delaware,  the  Boyal  Proebanathm 
against  the  rebels ;  on  which  aoooiint  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  Kf e. 
He  took  refnge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  which  had  been  sent 
out  to  chastise  these  nndntifol  subjects ;  and  at  lengtli  was  carried  to 
JElngland. 

Glendenning  followed  the  example  of  Dempster,  and  left  the  do- 
-nomination ;  Pilmoor  and  Boardman  had  departed  in  1772 ;  and  now, 
^tli  tlie  difficolties  of  their  situation  daily  increasing,  which  in  a  laige 
measure  were  the  results  of  the  indiscretions  of  Bodda  and  Bankin, 
^e  country  became  too  hot  for  the  English  Methodists ;  and,  following 
the  example  of  their  neighbors,  the  Episcopal  deigy,  they  every  one, 
vrith  the  exception  of  Asbury,  forsook  the  little  Ghurcli  in  the  wilder- 
noes  and  returned  to  the  mother  country. 

Oeorge  Whltefleld :  Death  of  In  America  In  17tO. 

- — ^The  thirtcontli  and  last  voyage  of  this  tireless  traveler  and  matdi- 

Icss  master  of  tlio  art  of  preaching,  was  in  the  autumn  of  1769 ;  tlie 

^ame  gale  driving  him  across  the  ocean  which  nearly  wrecked  tlic 

*ir8t  Wesleyan  missionaries,  Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  in  the  Delawai-e 

Ilay.     For  more  than  thirty  years  lie  had  carried  two  gi-eat  countries 

ixi   his  heart,  crossing  the   sea   between  them  again  and   again  at 

^ie  call  of  his  Savannah  Orphanage  on  the  one  side,  and  of  his 

Xl^ndon  congregation  at  the  Tottenliam  Court  Koad  Tabernacle,  on 

"^lie  other. 

When  in  England  he  must  needs  range  about  with  the  wildest  free- 

'Oom,  preaching  incessantly  to  vast  congregations,  usually  in  the  open 

«iar ;  enduring  persecution  with  qheerfulness ;  emerging  from  a  mob 

'With  a  hallelujah  I  swaying  the  multitudes  with  his  eloquence,  and 

leaving  them  to  make  the  most  of  it  when  he  was  gone.     TTnlikc  hiV 

friund,  Wesley,  he  possessed  no  genius  for  organization,  and  had  it  not 

\>een  for  the  munificence  and  sagacity  of  the  Countess  of  Ilunting- 

Jon,  the  lady  "Bishop  of  Calviuistic  Metliodism,"  there  would  have 

remained  as  little  in  the  three  kingdoms  as  in  the  thirteen  colonics 

to  remind  them  that  such  a  man  as  Whiteficld  ever  lived.     Within  a 

short  distance  of  Wesley's  Old  Foundry  stood  Whitefield's  Tabernacle, 

vrhich,  in  his  new-found  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  ho 

caused  to  be  erectetl  as  a  fortress  frf>iii  which,  as  a  base  of  operations, 

he  might  oppose  tJie  Ri)rcad  of  the  Arminian  theology.     Alas !  that  so 
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glorious  II  iiou!  slKiuld  have  wasted  so  much  time  and  strength  on  such 
rui  ill-fatud  t*iiuse. 

He  who  wii2>  the  iirst  to  learn  the  blessed  mystery  of  I'cgeneratiun, 


and  tlie  first  to  takf  tho  (lO^pel  out  from  its  (Trithit-  pri^oiu^  in  the  Stale 
Churches,  and  give  it  to  the  mnltitudes  under  the  open  sky,  Wiu^  at 
lencfth  po  fettered  hv  theories*  and   go  sliut  iu  from  fellowship  with 
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the  Christian  communions  in  Great  Britain,  tliat,  although  attended 
by  admiring  multitudes,  he  remained  ahnost  alone.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble that  a  great  religious  comnmnity  should,  at  that  late  day,  grow  up 
in  the  shadow  of  the  (ienc^an -tlieologj'.  Thus  wliile  the  Wesleyan 
movement  spread  and  llourished,  the  leader  of  Calvinistic  Methodism, 
after  thirty  years  of  labor  and  controversy,  had  but  a  very  diminutive 
body  of  adherents. 

But  in  America  Wliitetield's  star  shone  pre-eminent.  His  theology 
was  then  the  doctrine  of  New  England  ;  he  was  cordially  admired  and 
loved  by  the  Orthodox,  and  as  cordially  hated  by  the  Heterodox,  all  the 
way  fix>m  Savannah  to  Portland.  Until  his  last  visit  there  were  na 
Wesleyans  on  all  the  continent  to  vex  him ;  and  thus  again  and  again 
he  swept  along  the  shores  of  the  New  World  on  wave  after  wave  of 
power  and  glory.  But  as  in  England,  so  in  America,  he  built  the 
most  of  his  castles  in  the  air.  His  art  was  like  that  of  the  frost-work 
on  a  window  pane  or  the  coloring  in  the  clouds  of  sunset  skies. 

What  then?  Does  not  God  employ  himself  in  painting  such 
pictures  and  tracing  such  lines  as  well  as  in  hardening  the  rocks  and 
piling  up  mountains  ?  Why,  then,  shall  not  this  angel  of  eloquence 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven  be  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord, 
even  as  if  his  thoughts  had  taken  on  the  solid  forms  of  history,  and 
his  work  had  been  the  center  around  which  had  crystallized  ten 
thousand  Churches  with  tlieir  millions  of  worshiping  souls  ? 

KVhitefield's  Slaves.— It  is  not  according  to  the  economy  of 
nature  or  grace  to  bestow  all  gifts  in  one  direction  ;  and  Wliitefield  was 
no  exception  to  this  nile  :  but  who  would  expect  to  iind  this  English- 
man, this  pattern  of  self-forgetful  heroism,  this  father  of  orphans,  this 
brother  of  prisoners  and  pauj)ers,  an  open  advociite  of  negro  slavery, 
and  an  actual  owner  of  property  in  tlie  form  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ?     But  such  is  plainly  the  case  I 

In  the  year  1704  Wliitefield  informed  the  Council  of  Georgia  that 
he  had  already  expended  £12,000  upon  his  Orphan  House  ;  that  he 
was  now  anxious  to  attach  to  it  a  college,  to  which  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  the  West  Indies  might  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  ;  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  was 
prepared  to  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  "  in  purchdsvng  a 
large  number  of  negroea  "  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  for  the 
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**  future  support  of  a  president,  professors,  and  tiitoi-s ; "  and  that  lie 
now  asked  fhe  Cnnncil  to  s^vunt  liirn^  in  tnist,  for  tlic  purpose  afore- 
baid,  two  tliousand  acres  of  land  on  tlie  north  fork  of  Turtle  River. 
The  Council  acceded  to  his  request  at  once.  Wliitelield  then  memorial- 
ized the  Kiii*^'  to  grant  a  cirarter  for  tlie  founding  of  the  eoUege;  stat- 
ing, tliat  if  this  were  done  he  was  *'  ready  to  give  up  his  present  trusty 
and  make  a  free  gift  of  all  lands,  negroes,  goods,  and  chattels  which 
lie  now  possessed  in  Georgia  for  the  support  of  the  proposed  institu- 
tion, to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Bethesda  College,  in  Georgia,"  A 
long  oflBcxal  correspondence  followed.  The  Govermnent  were  not 
imwilling  to  grant  a  charter,  but  they  insisted  that  the  president  of 
the  college  should  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  daily  use  of  the  Church  liturgy.  These  conditions 
he  declined ;  and  hence  the  charter  was  refused.  In  pkee  of  the 
"college,"  therefore,  Whitctield  added  to  his  Georgia  Orphan  House 
a  public  academy,  for  whose  accommodation  he  enlarged  the  structure 
by  two  wings,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  ;  obtained  a 
grant  of  3,800  acres  of  land  from  the  Georgia  Council,  and  purehased 
seventy-five  negitjea  to  cultivate  it. 

The  cost  of  this  improvement,  (?)  including  the  price  of  the  slaves, 
was  £15,404  2^.  ^d, ;  of  which  £4*471  Os.  Oirf.  was  collected  in  En- 
gland, and  £3,229  3^.  Sid.  wns  set  down  as  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  AVliiteficld's 
benefactions,  being  the  snma  expended  more  than  received."  The 
whole  number  of  orphans  maintain*^  and  educiited  in  this  institution 
during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  was  183;  140  boys  and  43 
girlSj  besides  a  considerable  number  of  other  children  who  received 
occasional  instmction.  At  the  date  above  mentioned,  Febraary,  1770, 
there  were  15  boys  and  1  girl  in  fiie  establislmient,  and  a  working 
force  of  50  negro  slaves. 

In  his  wiU  Wliitefield  transferied  the  whole  of  this  property, 
slaves  and  all,  in  trust,  to  his  noble  patroness  Lady  Huntingdon,  wlio 
found  no  small  diificnlty  in  managing  such  a  bequest;  but  about  three 
yeai-s  after  the  death  of  its  founder  the  main  building  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Countess ;  who  wrote 
concerning  the  event,  "  I  could  never  wish  it  for  one  moment  to  be 
otherwise,  believing  the  Lord  removed  it  out  of  our  way.'? 

That  the  slavery  which  existed  on  Whitefield's  charity  plantation 
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not  tbe  ranilt  ci  a  fltron  of  affidn  brought  on  by  the  increase  of 
-its  land  gnrnts  and  the  cost  of  enlaiging  its  hallsi  appears  from  a  letter 
^written  by  hun  nearly  twenty  years  before,  in  which  he  gives  thanks  to 
*€k)d  that,  after  long  prohibition  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  Oolony 
-of  Oeoigia  is  at  last  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  nc^ro  darery. 
The  following  is  the  letter  in  full,  as  reproduced  by  Tyerman, 
~:from  the  second  volume  of  Whitefiold's  Works : — 

*"  Bbutol,  Mareh  23,  1751. 

"Rbt.  AMD  TBRT  DsAB  8zB: — ^Thanks  be  to  God,  that  the  time  for  faToring 

~^tte  Colony  of  Georgia  seeniB  to  be  come.    Now  ie  the  season  for  us  to  tezert  our 

^^itmost  for  the  good  of  the  poor  Ethicipians.    Wo  are  told  that  eren  they  are 

^«oon  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  God ;  nnd  who  knows  but  their  1)eing  settled  in 

*^3eorgia  may  be  oTcrmled  for  this  gleat  end  f    As  for  the  lawinlness  of  keeping 

^^lares  I  hare  no  donbt,  since  I  hear  of  some  that  were  bought  with  Abraham's 

xnoney,  and  some  that  were  bom  in  his  house.    I  also  cannot  help  thinking  that 

^Bome  of  those  servants  mentioned  by  the  apostles  in  their  epistles  were,  or  bad 

%>een,  slaves.    It  is  plain  that  the  Gibeonitcs  were  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery; 

-^^nd,  though  liberty  is  a  sweet  thing  to  such  as  are  bom  free,  yet  to  those  who 

"^laevcr  knew  tlie  sweets  of  it,  slavery,  perhaps,  may  uot  be  so  irksome.     However 

'lib. his  be,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  hot  countries  cannot  be  cultivated 

"^i^ithout  negroes.     What  a  flourishing  country  might  Georgia   have   been  had 

'^i^  he  use  of  them  been  permitted  years  ago !     How  many  white  people  have  been 

"^f^estroycd  for  want  of  them,  and  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  spent  to  no 

'^i^iirposo  at  all  I    Though  it  is  true  that  they  are  brought  iu  a  wrong  way  from 

^-  lieir  own  country,  and  it  is  a  trade  not  to  be  approved  of,  yet  as  it  will  be  car- 

^'icd  on  whether  we  will  or  not,  I  should  think  myself  highly  favored  if  I  could 

'^r^urchase  a  good  number  of  them  in  order  to  make  their  lives  comfortable,  and 

1  xiy-a  foundation  for  breeding  up  their  posterity  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 

-^^f  the  Lord.     I  had  no  hand  in  bringing;  them  into  Georgia,  though  my  judgment 

^^ras  for  it,  and  I  was  strongly  importuned  thereto ;  yet,  I  would  not  have  a 

^^cgro  upon  my  plantation  till  the  use  of  them  was  publicly  allowed  by  the 

Colony.     Now  this  is  done,  let  us  diligently  improve  the  present  opportunity  for 

t.lieir  instraction.    It  rejoiced  my  soul  to  hear  that  one  of  my  poor  negroes  in 

Carolina  was  made  a  brother  in  Christ.     How  know  we  but  we  may  have  many 

^uch  instances  in  Georgia  f    I  trust  many  of  them  will  be  brought  to  Jesus,  and 

this  consideration,  as  to  us,  swallows  up  all  temporal  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

**I  am.  etc., 

•'GeOUGB    WmXEFIBLD." 

Contrasted  with  Mr.  Wesley's  famous  definition  of  slavery  as  the 
^  sum  of  all  villainies,''  this  letter  of  his  old  pupil  in  the  Holy  Club  is 
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somewhat  startling,  and  how  to  account  for  it  is  a  question  for  the 

pliiloflophers.  How  miich  of  this  wide  divergence  in  the  views  of 
these  two  excellent  men  on  this  particular  subject  was  the  result  of 
differences  in  their  mental  constitutionB,  how  much  was  the  result  of 
surrounding  circumfitances,  and  how  much  of  it  came  of  their  respect- 
ive  views  of  the  divine  government,  might  be  as  profitable  topics  for 
discussion  as  many  others  to  which  profound  metaphysicians  have 
devoted  their  time.  It  surely  could  be  no  very  difficult  thing  for  a 
man  to  persuade  himself  that  God,  for  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had 
appointed  some  small  portion  of  the  human  race  to  endure  a  brief 
lifetime  of  slaveryj  who  had  already  come  to  believe  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  lie  had  predestined  the  majority  of  the  race  to  the  pains  of 
eternal  hell.  Profitable  iniquity  is  never  at  a  loss  for  logic :  it  can 
even  frame  a  theology  to  suit  its  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  multitudes  of  believers  in  the  freest  idea  of  grace  wha 
thought  it  was  not  harm  to  make  slaves  of  their  African  brethren 
and  sisters. 

Did  not  Whitetield  hold  his  slaves  avowedly  for  the  glory  of  God 
as  well  as  for  their  own  highest  good  ? 

Alas!  then,  for  the  reliability  of  the  human  conscience  as  aa 
ultimate  authority  in  ethics  and  religion. 

Th©  Qnadniiile  Allianee.^ — Before  Wliitefield's  last  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  he  had  i^e-established  friendly  relations  with  his  old 
friends,  the  Wesleys ;  and  the  doctrinal  zeal  of  Lady  Himtingdon  had 
so  far  cooled  down,  that,  after  having  expelled  every  body  from  her 
Trevecca  College  who  was  guilty  of  believing  in  Wesleyan  theology^ 
she  at  length  admitted  Mr*  Wesley  himself  to  the  pulpits  of  her  chap- 
els, and  thus  a  cordial  peace  was  reached  after  years  of  useless  war. 
This  reunion  of  old  friends,  called  by  Charles  Wesley  "  the  Quadruple 
Alliance/*  was  made  in  the  year  1767,  and  lasted  till  Whitofield's  deaths 
after  which  the  holy  war  was  resumed  by  Mr,  Whitefield's  friends  in 
the  interest  of  the  doctrines  he  represented  with  even  more  savageness 
than  before. 

During  this  cessation  of  hostilities  it  was  arranged  between  the  two 
great  Methodistic  leaders  that  he  who  survived  the  other  should  preach 
his  fuiicriil  Bcrmon  ;  and  as  a  codicil  to  his  last  will  and  testament 
Whitefield  inserted  the  following  bequest : — 
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I  also  leave  a  mourning  ring  to  my  honored  and  dear  friends  nnd  disinterested 
fellow-laborers,  the  Rer.  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indis- 
soluble union  with  them  in  heart  nnd  Christian  affection,  notwithstanding  our 
differences  in  judgment  about  some  particular  points  of  doctrine.  Grace  be  with 
all  them,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus,  our  common  Lord^ 
in  sincerity. ' 

As  further  proof  of  his  fraternal  love  he  told  his  congregation  at 
the  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  Chapel  that  he  desired  to  be  buried  therein^ 
and  that  he  wished  the  Wesley  brothers  might  lie  beside  him.  "  We 
will,"  said  he,  "  all  lie  together.  You  refuse  them  entrance  hero  while 
living :  they  can  do  you  no  harm  when  they  are  dead."  Whitefield'a 
wish  was  not  realized ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  welcome  John 
Wesley  to  his  pulpit,  over  which,  for  various  reasons,  diief  of  which 
was  his  frequent  and  extended  absence,  he  had  very  little  control. 

For  many  years  Whitefield's  health  had  been  feeble,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  preaching,  in  which  he  took  tlio  most  intense  delight.  Hia 
spirits  were  lively,  often  jubilant,  in  spite  of  increasing  infirmities ;  and 
his  letters  abound  with  expressions  of  joy  and  praise. 

His  last  sennon  was  preached  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  the  easternmost 
point  of  his  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1770. 

"  You  are  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than  to  preach,"  said  one  of  his 
friends  who  noticed  his  extreme  exhaustion. 

"True,  sir,"  replied  Whitefield.  Then,  clasping  his  hands,  he 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  added :  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  thy 
work,  but  not  of  it." 

The  subject  of  this  discourse,  which  was  two  hours  in  length — the 
mighty  effort  of  a  dying  man — was  "  Faith  and  Works."  He  labored 
heavily  at  first,  but  at  length  his  soul  roused  up  the  last  forces  of  his 
body,  and  his  voice  rang  out  with  its  old  power.  "  Works !  works !  " 
cried  he,  "  a  man  get  to  heaven  by  works !  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
climbing  to  the  moon  on  a  rope  of  sand." 

From  Exeter  he  hastened  southward  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  faint- 
ing with  exhaustion  and  struggling  with  the  asthma.  His  coming 
having  been  noised  abroad,  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  parsonage 
and  pressed  into  its  hall,  eager  to  hear  even  a  word  from  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  on  earth ;  but  he  was  too  ill  to  preach,  and  after  a 
light  supper,  took  his  c^indlc  to  go  to  his  bed-chamber.     The  sight  of 
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the  eager  tliroiig  moved  liiiii,  and  lie  stopped  on  the  stairs^  holding  1 
candle  in  his  hand,  and  s[K>ke  to  them  till  the  candle  burned  out  in  iti 
sot'ket. 

The  next  niomiiig  flncl  had  taken  him.  His  death  oeeurred  at  six 
O'clock  on  Sunday  nuinnuij:,  Septend>er  tM)^  ITTu,  in  the  tifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age.  He  died  of  asthma,  and  of  doing  the  work  of  two  or 
three  men  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  I 

In  aceordanee  with  Ids  request  a  tonih  was  nuide  fur  him  under- 
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neath  the  pnl])it  of  the  ehnreh  at  Newhnryport.  arid  on  the  folk  «ring 
Tuesday  loving  Imud^  kid  his  mortal  part  therein,  in  the  presence  of 
weepiujof  thousands  who.  thongli  he  was  of  another  eonntry,  mounied  . 
him  not  as  a  stnin,e;er,  hnt  as  a  brother  of  their  own  bloo<h  1 

In  Georgia  his  funeral  was  celelirated  with  the  ntniost  love  and 
reverence.     In  his    London   Tabernacle  there  were  most  impreeeivej 
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memorial  services,  chief  among  which  was  the  fimcral  sermon,  hy 
IVesley,  from  tlie  text,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  tlie  righteoiiR,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  Iiis."  It  was  in  this  sermon,  as  ah'cady  mentioned, 
in  Part  1  of  this  volume,  that  Wesley  gave  such  mortal  offense  to 
Toplady  and  Eowland  Hill. 

Perhaps  no  better  summing  up  of  the  character  and  career  of  this 
marvelous  man  can  be  given  than  in  the  words  by  which  another  great 
-evangelist  once  described  himself :  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord."  Wanting  those 
more  substantial  qualities  of  mind  without  which  a  man  may  not  be  a 
^eat  leader,  he  possessed  those  special  gifts  which  fitted  him  to  be  a 
John  the  Baptist  over  again ;  just  such  a  man  as  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
John  the  Baptist  would  have  been  if  he  had  appeared  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  later.  Whitefield  was,  indeed,  a  voice.  His  very  life  was  to 
speak.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink  to  preach  the  gospel  of  regeneration 
through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  this  particular  work  God 
endowed  him  as  he  has  rarely  ever  endowed  a  man  in  ancient  or  mod- 
em times.  In-  learning  he  did  not  particularly  excel ;  in  business  he 
would  have  been  a  failure  if  that  business  had  been  any  thing  else  than 
building  a  house  for  orphans  in  a  foreign  country,  which  furnished 
hJTTi  a  basis  for  continual  voicing  to  vast  multitudes  of  people  the  duty 
of  practical  benevolence,  and  a  reason  for  ranging  over  land  and  sea, 
preaching  to  all  England  and  America.  The  Orplian  House  has  passed 
away,  all  except  a  wing  wliicli  escaped  the  fire  and  is  now  used  by  a 
little  congregation  for  a  German  preaching-liouse ;  but  its  real  mission 
was  not  to  give  a  home  to  a  few  neglected  eliildren ;  it  was  to  call 
George  Whitefield  back  and  fortli  between  tlie  two  chief  portions  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 

In  theology  he  was  not  a  master.  There  was  one  doctrine,  how- 
ever, that  he  understood,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and 
this  he  knew  by  that  best  of  all  means  of  knowledge,  his  experience. 
To  him  the  new  birth  was  the  point  of  all  preaching,  the  central  truth 
of  all  religion.  In  this  appeal's  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  God  should  so  gloriously  endow  a  man  to 
preach  any  other  doctrine. 

Now  that  the  voice  is  passed  there  remains  almost  nothing  of  all 
iiis  thinking  or  his  doing.     No  printed  pages  hold  the  substance  of  his 
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wonderful  discourses,  for  tbeir  fiubstance  was  too  subtle  to  be  captured 
by  the  cinide  proceseeB  of  writing  or  printing,  and  the  reader  turns 
away  from  the  meager  results  of  their  efforts  which  remain  with  a  aigli 
of  disappointment  and  surprise ;  no  system  of  benevolence  has  snrvi'TOd 
him  to  prove  how  devotedly  he  loved  every  body  except  himself;  na 
theory  of  preaching  put  forth  by  this  master  of  pulpit  rhetoric  and 
elocution  reveals  the  mystery  of  his  art  j  no  treatise  of  doctrine  aet*^ 
forth  the  distinctive 
faith  of  him  who  be- 
lieved so  mightily;  no 
record  shows  again  the 
visions  of  him  who  had 
the  eye  of  a  seer,  and 
only  a  single  Church, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  or- 
phan school,  scorched 
with  fire  and  deserted 
by  its  occupation,  helps 
to  account  for  what  he 
did  with  4II  the  money 
he  begged  and  gave 
away.  He  was  "a  voice," 
and  his  history  is  an 
echo;  yet  doubtless  in 
the  upper  sky,  and  on 
the  celestial  air,  it  still 
carries  with  it  all  the 
music  of  its  sweet  hu- 
manity, and  all  the  res- 
onance of  its  God-given 

power.  MAP    OF    THE    THIRTEEK    COLOXIES. 


VESLEY'S  '^Calin  Address''  to  the  people 
of  tbe  Britisli  Coloniep  in  North  Amer- 
ica, which,  as  had  been  fihowD,  caused  him  so  mnch  trouble  at  home, 
^as  also  a  great  affliction  to  his  friends  abroad.  Some  copies  of  it 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  prominent  re%'olutionists,  and 
tlieDoeforth  until  near  the  close  of  the  war  a  Methodist  preacher  was 
ID  object  of  suspicion ;  a  man  liable  to  be  robbed  without  protection, 
tnd  imprisoned  without  even  a  form  of  justice. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  troubles  of  his  brethren  in  Americii,  of 
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wbicL  his  own  political  coTirse  was  one  cliief  occasion,  Mr.  Weslejr 
addressed  them  the  following  fatherly  advice,  under  date  of  London^ 
March  1,  1775  : — 

*'  Mt  Dear  Bkkthhek: — You  were  neYcr  in  yonr  lives  in  so  critical  a  Bituatioii  ha 
you  ttie  at  this  iimv.  It  is  your  part  to  be  peacc-makcra:  to  be  loving  and  tender 
to  all ;  but  to  addict  jourselvca  to  bo  party.  In  spite  of  all  solicttations^  of 
rough  or  smootb  words,  say  not  one  word  against  one  or  the  other  side*  Keep 
yourselves  pure;  do  all  you  cun  to  help  and  soften  all;  but  beware  how  you 
adopt  anotbcr^s  jar. 


^ 


GRACE   M.    K.    CHURCH,    WILMINGTON,   1>RL. 

'*See  that  you  act  in  full  union  with  eiich  other:  this  is  of  the  utmost  con 
quence.     Not  only  let  there  be  no  bitterness  or  anger,  but  no  ahyness  or  coldnesr 
between  you.     Hark  all  those  that  wonld  set  one  against  the  other.    Some  ancb  wil)'  , 
never  be  wanting.     But  give  them  no  countennnce ;  nither  ferret  them  out,  and 
drag  tliem  into  open  tlay.^' 

But  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the  miscliief  he  had  done.  The  name 
"Methodist**  began  to  have  a  Toryish  flavor,  especially  if  the  bearer 
of  it  were  an  Eiti^lisliiiiiiii ;  and  even  the  native  preacherSj  into  whose- 
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liands  the  work  was  soon  to  fall,  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their 
alleged  want  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

Wlltiani  Watters,   the   first  Americaa  itinerant  preacher, 
^raa  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  October  16th,  1Y51.    He 
pofiseseed  what  may  be  called  the  religious  temperamentj  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  Christian  from  his  youth ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
heard  Strawbridge,  Williama,  and  King,  who  all  preached  the  doctrine 
that  the  Saviour  preached  to  Nicodemus,  but  which,  he  says,  "was  all 
a  mystery  to  him/'    At  length,  after  a  season  of  deep  conviction,  ha 
was  clearly  brought  into  a  state  of  regeneration,  and  pi-esently»  through 
the  reading  of  one  of    Mr.  Wesley's   sermons  on  sanctitication,  he 
became  a  poeses&or  and  advocate  of  that  experience  also.     Thus  the 
race  of  native  American  Methodist  preachers  begins  with  an  example 
of  the  divine  power  of  those  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  the  preach- 
ing whereof  has  ever  been  attended  with  the  awakening  of  sinners,  the 
pardon  of  penitents,  the  regeneration  of  believers,  and  the  perfecting 
in  love  of  consecrated  souls. 

In  1772,  being  then  just  come  of  age,  Watters  was  **  called  out,^' 
as  the  phrase  was,  by  Robert  Williams,  who  took  him  with  him  on  his- 
Norfolk  Circuit,  to  learn  how  to  preach  by  preaching,  just  as  people 
Icam  to  do  other  things  by  doing  them.  The  departure  of  tliis  young- 
recruit  for  the  itinerant  ministry  was  a  very  solemn  and  affecting 
event*  II  is  friends  hung  about  him  and  wept  over  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  volunteer  leaving  home  to  join  the  anny  in  active  service,  or,. 
later  on,  a  foreign  missionary  leaving  his  native  country  to  live  and 
labor  and  die  in  a  heathen  land. 

Whoever  is  inclined  to  smile  at  the  sorrow  aud  mourning  with 
wlicli  tins  young  man,  the  first  in  America,  was  sent  forth  to  be  n 
M<:thodiit  itinerant,  let  him  remember  that  to  take  upon  himself  that 
office  in  those  days  implied  the  dehberate  sacrifice  of  all  things  for 
Clirist'i  sake  and  the  Gospers.  To  enter  this  ministry  was  to  face  tlie 
certainty  of  poverty,  privation,  dangers,  ridicule,  and  opposition,  with 
a  good  prospect  of  mob  violence  and  martyrdom ;  and  in  this  view  of 
the  subject  the  act  of  this  young  man  in  leading  what  was  to  be  the 
long  column  of  American  itinerants  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  thiuga 
©verdonc  in  tliis  country.  No  wonder,  then,  tliat  tliLi-c*  was  sorrow  in  the 
iAi\  home  when  this  first  young  minister  set  forth  on  this  strange  career. 
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The  ultimate  test  of  all  thiDgB  is,  whether  or  not  they  fulfill  their- 
purpose.  Judged  by  any  other  test  than  this,  the  sending  out  of  a 
raw  young  farmer  to  organize  and  preside  over  a  circuit,  after  only  a 
few  weeks  of  training  under  the  senior  preacher,  would  be  pronounced 
a  piece  of  folly  ;  but  Watters  could  preach  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  bring^ 
sinners  to  Christ,  and  that,  in  those  days,  was  understood  to  be  suf- 
ficient. Poorly  furnished  in  every  thing  elae  which  is  supposed  to 
constitute  a  fitness  for  the  holy  office,  God  seemed  to  be  well  enough 
pleased  to  use  him  for  some  glorious  soul-saving  work ;  and  if  God 
was  satisfied  who  has  any  right  to  complain  ? 

Philip  Gat  eh,  another  native  itinerant,  and  one  of  the  mo^t 
admirable  cliaracters  in  early  Methodist  history,  was  born  near  George- 
town, Maryland,  1751,  and  was  ''called  out"  by  Rankin  in  the  same 
year  with  Watters— 1772— to  travel  a  circuit  which  embraced  the 
whole  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  was  rather  a  heavy  charge  for  an 
untutored  youth  of  twenty-one;  but  Gatch  bad  "experienced  religion'* 
and  knew  what  it  was ;  he  could  read  the  Bible,  and  pray  his  way  into 
it  far  enough  to  find  the  pith  and  power  of  it ;  and  the  pentecostai 
Spirit  gave  bini  a  "  tongue."-  Tluis  he  wjis  able  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  in  spite  of  much  hostility,  to  work  this  great  plant^ition,  and  to 
gather  some  harvests  of  souls  ;  after  which  initiation  iind  training  still 
greater  things  were  possible  to  him. 

Beiijailiiii  Abbott,— But  the  greatest  marvel  of  all  was  Ben- 
jamin Abbott,  a  Jerse}'  farmer,  who  at  the  age  of  forty  was  trans- 
formed from  a  drinking,  fighting,  swearing,  gambling  sinner^ — a  leader 
bi  all  sorts  of  wickedness  and  a  terror  in  the  community— into  a  man 
of  God,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  whose  success  still  stands  nne- 
quaied  in  all  the  religious  history  of  America.  Not  even  ^\T:iitefield 
could  attract  such  va^t  congregations;  while  the  spiritual  power  he 
wielded  was  absolutely  incredible  to  that  slow  faith  which  refufiea  to 
believe  in  an  effect  without  an  adequate  visible  cause,  whether  it  be 
in  mechanics  or  religion,  nature  or  grace. 

In  the  days  of  his  impenitence  he  had  often  attended  divine  service 
with  his  wife,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  yet  ho 
says :  "  I  had  never  heard  the  nature  of  conviction  or  conversion.  It  was 
a  dark  time  respecting  religion,  and  Uttle  or  nothing  was  over  said  about 
i^xperiinental  rehgion;  and  to  my  knowledge  I  never  had  liennl  rMilior 
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tnan  or  woman  say  tlmt  they  had  tbe  pardoning  love  of  God  in  tbeir 
souls,  or  knew  their  sin^  were  forgiven." 

But  at  length  one  of  the  itinerants  visited  his  neighborhood,  and 
Abbott,  who  was  now  often  tormented  with  a  sense  of  his  sins  and  his 
danger^  went  to  find  ont  what  help  there  miglit  be  for  him  in  this 
mew  Jbrm  of  religion.  Of  his  exereisea  of  mind  on  this  occasion  he 
givee  the  following  account  t — 

'*  The  word  reached  my  heart  in  such  a  manner  that  it  sliook  every 
joint  in  mj  body;  tears  flowed  in  abundance,  and  I  cried  out  for 
mercy,  of  which  the  people  took  notice,  and  many  were  melted  into 
tears.  When  the  sermon  was  over  the  people  flocked  around  the 
preacher  and  began  to  dispute  with  him  about  principles  of  relig- 
ion. I  said  that  there  never  was  such  preaching  aa  this ;  but  the  peo- 
ple said,  *  Abbott  is  going  mad.' 

**  Satan  suggested  to  me  that  my  day  of  grace  was  over ;  therefore 
I  might  pray  and  cry,  but  he  was  sure  of  me  at  last. 

**In  passing  through  a  lonely  wood  at  night,  I  was  tempted  to  com- 
mit suicide;  but  while  ]*xiking  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  deed,  I 
was  deterred  by  an  inward  voice,  w^hich  said,  *  This  torment  is  nothing 
compared  to  heU.' "  This  was  logic  too  clear  to  be  resisted.  "  I  forth- 
with mounted  my  wagon,  and  believing  the  tempter  to  he  immediately 
behind  mc,  drove  home  under  the  greatest  anxiety  imaginable,  with 
my  hair  rising  on  my  head.  My  dreams  that  night  were  appalling; 
tlie  next  day,  seeking  relief  in  the  labors  of  the  fieldj  my  troubled 
heart  beat  so  loud  that  I  could  hear  the  strokes.  I  threw  down 
mj  scythe  and  stood  weeping  for  my  sins.  I  believe  I  could  not 
have  continyed  in  the  body  had  not  God  moderated  the  pain  and 
itudety  I  was  in,  but  must  have  expired  before  the  going  down  of 
the  sun."  Under  this  terrible  stress  of  conviction  he  fell  upon  hi^ 
knees  in  the  field,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  prayed  aloud. 

Ilasteuiug  the  same  day  to  a  Methodist  meeting,  he  says : — 

"  I  went  in,  sat  down,  and  took  my  little  son  upon  my  knee.  The 
preacher  began  soon  after.  His  word  was  attended  ^n'th  such  powder 
that  it  ran  through  me  from  head  to  foot ;  I  shook  and  trembled  like 
Bekhazzar,  and  felt  that  I  should  cry  out  if  I  did  not  leave  the  house^ 
whiclj  I  determined  to  do  that  I  might  not  expose  myself  among  the 
ocople;  but  when  I  attempted  to  put  my  little  son  down  and  rise  to 
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go,  I  found  that  my  strength  had  failed  me,  and  the  use  of  my  h'mbal 
was  60  far  gone  tiiat  I  was  ntterly  unable  to  rise.  Inimediatclj  I 
cried  aloud,  *  Sav^y  Lord^  or  I  perish  ! '  But  before  the  preacher  con- 
cluded I  refrained  and  wiped  mj  eyes ;  ray  heart  gave  way  to  shame, 
and  I  was  tempted  to  wish  I  was  dead  or  could  die,  as  I  had  so  ex* 
posed  myself  that  my  neighbors  and  acquaintance  would  laugh  at  and 
despise  me.  When  meeting  was  oyer  I  thought  to  speak  to  ibe 
preacher,  but  such  a  crowd  got  round  liim,  disputing  points  of  doo-^ 
trine,  that  I  could  not  conveniently  get  an  opportunity.  That  even-' 
ing  I  set  up  family  prayer,  it  being  the  first  time  I  ever  bad  attempted 
to  pray  in  my  family.  My  wife,  being  a  strict  Presbyterian,  was  a 
praying  woman,  and  much  pleased  with  baviug  family  prayer,  so  tliat 
she  proved  a  great  help  to  me  and  endeavored  to  encourage  me  in  myj 
duty;  altliough,  dear  creature,  at  that  time  she  knew  nothing 
experimental  religion." 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Abbott  went  more  than  tc 
miles  to  a  Methodist  assembly,  appealed  to  tlie  minister  for  counsel  and 
comfort,  and  asked  to  be  baptized,  hoping  it  would  relieve  bis  d  1st  roes  J 
for,  as  yet,  he  had  no  ide^  of  justification  by  faith. 

**  Are  you  a  Quaker?"  asked  the  preacher. 

"In^o,''  he  replied,  '*  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor,  wretched,  condemne 
sinner,"  and  burst  into  tears* 

"  Then  you  are  the  very  man  Christ  died  for,"  replied  tlie  preacher. 
"  It  is  the  lost  that  Christ  came  to  seek,  and  the  greatest  of  dinners 
that  he  came  to  save." 


That  night,    the   11th   of  October,   1772^ie  is  minute  in  such 


memorable  dates — he  awoke  from  terrible  dreams  and  saw,  as  m  a 
vision,  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  extended  anns,  saying,  '*  I  died  for  you 
lie  wept  and  adored  God  with  a  joj-ful  heart.  **  At  that  moment, 
lie  continues,  **  t!ie  Scriptures  were  wonderfully  opened  to  vny  undoi 
standing.  My  heart  felt  as  light  as  a  bird,  being  relieved  of  that  loa 
of  guilt  which  before  had  bowed  down  my  spirits,  and  my  body  felt 
as  active  as  when  I  was  eighteen,  so  that  the  outward  and  inward  man 
were  both  animated."  Upon  this  he  rose  from  his  bed,  called  up  the 
family,  expounded  tlie  Scriptures  and  prayed,  and  then  set  off 
spend  the  day  in  telUng  his  neighbors  what  God  had  done  for  hira. 
While  he  was  relating  his  experience  to  liis  neighbors,  and 
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hoitiog  them  to  Ree  horn  the  wiutli  to  eonie,  some  knglied,  otliers 
cried,  and  mme  thought  he  had  gone  difitraeted.  Before  night  a  re- 
port was  spread  all  through  the  neighborh^j^d  thtit  lie  was  nLving 
mad.  A  neighboring  clergrman  tried  laboriously  to  deliver  him  from 
the  "strong  delufiions  of  tiie  devil;"  whereat  Abbott  was  a  good  deal 
perplexod,  "  It  was  suggested  to  my  mind,^'  he  sayg,  "  he  may  be 
right.  But  I  went  a  little  out  of  the  road,  and  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  to  God  if  I  was  deceived  to  undeceive  me^  and  the  Ixird  said 
lo  me,  *  Why  do  you  doubt  f  Is  uot  Christ  all-sufficient  ?  ia  he  not 
ablei  Have  you  not  felt  his  blood  tipplicd  ? '  I  then  sprang  upon 
my  feet  and  cried  out,  'Kot  all  the  devils  in  hell  sliall  nrnke  me 
donbt^'  for  I  knew  that  I  wa6  converted*  At  iliat  instant  I  was  tilled 
with  nnapeakable  i*aptni*08  of  joy." 

Wis  not  this^lso  "a  bmnd  i>luoked  from  the  burning  J" 
Abbott  now  devoted  himself  U*  tlie  etudy  of  the  Bible^  and  began 
to  exhort  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  The^Scripturea  were 
wonderfully  opened  to  him.  In  his  sleep  texts  oeeurred  to  his  mind, 
with  diviaions  and  applications,  and  he  woke  up  preaching  from  tliem. 
His  good  wife  cheeked  him,  saying,  *' You  are  always  preaching:" 
^  kowevejs,"  he  adds,  *'  it  caused  her  to  ponder  these  things  in  her 
liciut.     I  saw  that  if  ever  I  should  win  her  to  Clmst  it  must  be  by 

ilove  and  a  close  walk  witJi  God;  for  I  observed  that  bIic  wiUchod  mc 
closely."  Soon  -after  she  was  happily  converted  under  a  sem:ion  by 
Philip  Gatch,  and  when  Abbott  returned  home  he  met  her  at  the  door 
witli  teai-a  of  joy  in  her  eyes.  '*  We  embraced  each  other,"  he  says, 
**aiid  she  cried  out,  *^ow  I  know  what  you  told  me  is  true,  for  the 
Xord  Lath  pardoned  my  sins.'  We  had  a  blessed  meetings  it  was  the 
happiest  day  we  bod  ever  soon  together,  '  Now,'  said  slie^ '  I  am  willing 
to  be  a  Methodist  too ; '  from  that  time  we  went  on,  hand  and  hand, 
helping  and  building  each  other  up  in  the  Lord,  These  were  the  be> 
ginning  of  days  to  us.  Our  cliiJdren  also  began  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  course  of  about  three  months  after  my  wife's 
conversion  we  had  six  children  converted  to  God." 

From  "exhorting"  he  at  last  began  to  preach;  hie  first  sermon 
being  over  the  coflSn  of  a  neighbor.  His  word  was  now  uniformly 
**  with  power;"  under  wliich  the  sturdiest  sinners  trembled,  or  escaixxl 
in  alarm.    He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  courage,  and  though  there 
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vrns  an  habitual  tendenieBS  and  humilitj  in  liie  manoere,  often  rereaV  _ 
ing  itBclf  in  tears^  yet  woe  to  the  man  wlio  dared  in  his  presence  to  V 
treat  religion  with  ridicule  or  irreverence.  Of  him  it  might  be  said, 
as  was  said  of  certain  other  ministers  of  Christ :  "  Now  when  tliey  saw 
the  l3oldnes8  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  un- 
learned and  ignorant  men,  they  mar^^eled ;  and  they  took  knowledge 
of  ttiem,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus,"  ■ 

The  memoirs  of  Abbott  abound  with  instances  of  the  immediate 
manifestation  of  divine  power,  which,  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  ■ 
to  be  accounted  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  and  may  be  looked  for  m 
in  connection  with  it&  faithful  presentation.    One  of  the  circuits  which 
he  organized  was  in  a  desperate  neighborhood  called  Ilell  Neck ;  of  A 
which  he  writes  :  "  One  sinner  there  said  he  had  hoard  Abbott  swear,  * 
and  had  seen  him  fight,  and  now  would  go  and  hear  him  preach,     Tlie 
word  reached  his  heart,  and  he  soon  after  became  a  convert  to  the 
Lord*     After  meeting  he   invited  me  home  with  him,  and  several 
others  invited  me  to  preach  at  their  houses,  so  that  I  got  preaching 
places  all  through  the  neighborhood,  and  a  considerable  revival  of 
religion  took  place,  although  it  had  been  so  noted  for  wickedness." 

Such  a  teld  invaeian  of  the  strongholds  of  Satan  was  likely  to  bo 
resenteti  by  that  great  adversary  of  souls,  and  various  and  desperate 
were  the  efforts  made  by  his  servants  to  frighten  or  defeat  this  sturdy 
evangelist.  At  Deerfield  he  heard  of  a  gang  of  ruffians  who  had 
threatened  to  tar  and  feather  any  Methodist  preacher  who  should  vent- 
ure to  open  his  mouth  in  their  settlement ;  but  Deerfield  was  in  the 
line  of  his  duty,  and  thither  he  went  to  preach.  **  At  first,''  says  he, 
"  I  thought  I  would  return.  Consulting  with  fle«h  and  blood,  I  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  a  disagreeable  thing  to  have  my  clothes  spoiled^  M 
and  Tuy  hair  all  matted  togetlier  with  tar ;  but  I  calletl  to  mind  the 
sufferings  of  my  Lord,  and  immediately  resolved  to  go  and  preach,  if 
I  had  to  die  for  it. 

"I  found  a  large  eougregation  filling  the  house  and  crowding  the 
neighboring  premises.  I  went  in  among  them  and  gave  out  a  hymn, 
but  no  one  sung,  I  then  sung  four  lines  myself  ^  while  every  joint  in  my 
body  trembled.  I  said,  '  Let  ue  pray,-  and  before  prayer  waa  over  the 
power  of  God  fell  on  me  in  such  a  manner  that  it  instantly  removed 
from  me  the  fear  of  man,  and  some  cried  out.     I  arose,  took  my  text, 
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tnd  preached  with  great  liberty.  Before  the  meeting  was  over  I  saw 
ni&ny  tears  drop  from  tlieir  eyes,  and  the  head  of  the  mob  said  that 
lie  l»ad  never  lieard  eueh  pneaching  einee  Robert  Williams  went 
mwmy;  m  I  came  ofiE  cle4u-.  Glory  be  to  God,  who  stood  by  me  in 
tills  trying  hoar!" 

On  one  occasion  lie  was  called  tci  see  a  Quaker  woman  wlio  had 
been  awakened  under  one  of  his  ecrmonSj  and  was  in  an  awfot  agony 
of  conviction.  When  he  arrived  she  was  sitting  with  both  hands 
clenched  in  her  hair,  and  crying  out  "  Lord^  have  mercy  on  me  1  Save, 
Lord,  or  I  perish  ! " 

Abbott  told  her  to  pray  in  faith ;  look  to  Jesufi ;  lay  hold  of  the 
promisee,  and  God  would  have  mercy  on  hen 

"  But  I  cannot  pray/'  said  the  distracted  woman, 
**  You  do  pray  very  well,"  said  Abbott-     *^  Go  on," 
"She  cannot  pray  in  Englisli,'''  said  a  pious  friend  who  was  pr^ent 
**  Let  her  pray  in  Duteh,  then,     God  understands  Dutch  as  well  as 
Englisli,^'  was  Abbott's  reply. 

A  h}Tnn  was  now  sung,  and  when  it  was  over,  Abbott  says,  "  I  felt 
sacli  faith,  that  I  told  them  the  Lord  would  deliver  her;  and  said, 
let  xm  pray.  In  a  few  minutes  she  clapped  her  hands  together  and 
cried  *  My  Lord,  my  God,  and  my  Father ! '  Iler  soul  was  immedi- 
ately set  at  liberty,  and  she  sprang  up,  rejoicing,  and  giving  glory  to 
God.  Uer  husband  burst  into  a  flood  of  teana,  I  exliortcd  him  to 
look  to  God,  and  he  would  find  mercy.  In  about  six  weeks  after  he 
was  aafely  converted." 

Among  the  converts  in  those  his  early  labors  was  a  bigoted  Papist, 
who  had  determined  to  murder  bis  wife  for  going  to  the  Methodist 
meeting,  bat  somehow  was  induced  to  go  himself;  another  was  a  wild, 
drunken  school-masterj  wliom  Abbott  prayed  out  of  the  delirium  tre- 
frurtUj  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  band  of  Indians  who  once  strayed 
into  his  congregation  were  deeply  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  at  the  eloee  of  the  sermon  crowded  about  him,  eagerly  desiring 
ium  to  show  them  how  to  be  saved.  For  years  this  Jersey  farmer  waA 
God'6  inetroment  in  working  a  constant  suooeesion  of  gracious  mira- 
dttL  For  want  of  houses  to  preach  in,  he  often  held  his  meetings  in 
grovea,  where  thousands  upon  thousands  assembled  to  hear  him  ;  and 
Mfi  be  prcsaehed  in  "God's  first  temples,"  with  a  Jersey  wagon  for 
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a  ]>ulpit,  mokftudee  of  timers  vrore  ovcnvLelmed  hy  the  power  of 
the  ward,  menuY  of  wlioin  wei"c  speedily  ami  joyfully  converted, 

€fvc»ti^h,  or  Perry  Hull.— If  any  one  h  saying,  The^  xcre 
all  common,  ignorant  people^  and,  tlierefore,  these  excitements  are 
natural  enough,  let  him  read  this  account  of  the  conversion  of  another 
style  of  man,  taken  from  tlie  i>3ges  of  Stevens's  admiraUle  "■  History 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  : " — 

^^Asbarj^'g-  usefulness  in  the  Baltimore  C^ircuit  at  tliis  time  lind 
permanently  important  results,  lie  gathered  into  the  young  Societies 
not  a  few  of  those  iiiflneDtird  families  whose  opulence  and  social  poai* 
tion  gave  material  strength  to  Sletliodisni  tiiroiigh  much  of  it^  early 
history  in  that  city,  while  their  exemplary  devotion  helped  to  maintain 
its  primitive  purity  aiKl  power/' 

Heniy^  Dorsey  Goiigh  and  Itis  family  were  distinguished  examples. 
Gough  poe^ased  a  fortune  in  lands  and  money  amounting  to  more 
than  three  Imndred  thoiis;ind  dollars,  lie  liad  married  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Kidgeley.  His  country  residence — Perry  llallj  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city — was  one  c^  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  in 
America  a£  that  time-  But  lie  was  an  unhappy  man  in  the  midst  of 
his  Inxur)'.  llis  wife  had  been  deeply  impi-essed  by  the  Methodist 
preacliing,  but  he  foPbade  her  to  hear  them  again.  Wlnle  reveling 
with  wine  and  gay  companions,  one  evening,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  divert  themselves  by  going  together  to  a  Methodist  assembly. 
Asbury  was  the  preacher,  and  no  godless  diversion  could  be  found  in 
his  presence. 

"What  nonsense,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  convivialkts^  as  they 
returned,  "  what  nonsense  have  we  heard  to-night ! " 

"No,"  replied  Gough,  startling  them  with  sudden  surprise;  '^what 
we  have  lieard  is  the  truth,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  tfesus.'' 

"  I  wili  never  hinder  you  again  from  hearing  the  Methodists,**  lie 
Biiid,  as  he  entered  his  house  and  met  his  wife*  The  impression  of  the 
sennon  was  so  profound  that  he  could  no  longer  enjey  his*aeeustomed 
pleasures.  He  became  deeply  Bcrious,  and  at  last  melancholy,  **and 
was  near  destroying  himself "  under  the  awakened  sense  of  hia  mis- 
spent life ;  bat  God  mercifully  preserved  him.  Eiding  to  one  of  his 
plantations,  he  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  a  cabin,  and 
Hstening,  discovered  that  a  negro  from  a  neighboring  estate  was  lead- 
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ing  the  devotions  of  liis  own  slaves,  and  offering  fervent  tlianksgiviogs 
^lor  the  blessings  of  tlieir  depressed  lot.  His  heart  was  touelied,  and 
ith  emotion  he  exclanncd,  "  Altis,  O  Lord  I  I  have  inj  thousands  and 
tens  of  thonsandfi,  and  yet,  ungrateful  wreteh  that  I  am,  I  never 
thanked  thee,  as  this  poor  slave  does,  who  lias  scarcely  clothes  to  put 
on  or  food  to  satisfy  his  hunger."  The  luxurious  master  was  taught  a 
lesson  on  the  natui'e  of  true  contentment  and  happiness,  which  he 
could  never  forget.  Ilifl  work-worn  servants  in  their  lowly  cabins 
knew  a  blessedness  which  lie  had  never  found  in  his  sumptuous  man- 
don,  lie  returned  home^  pondering  the  mystery,  w^ith  a  distressed 
ind  contrite  heart.  lie  retired  from  liis  table,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  company  of  liis  friends,  and  threw  huiiself  npon  Ids  knees 
in  a  chamber.  While  there,  imploring  the  mercy  of  God,  he  received 
conscious  pardon  and  peace.     In  a  transport  of  joy  he  went  to  his 

I  company,  exclaiming,  "I  have  found  the  Methodists'  blessiog;  I  have 
found  the  Methodists'  God ! " 
Both  he  and  Ids  wife  now  became   members  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  Perry  Hall  was  henceforth  an  asylum  for  the  itinerants 
ind  a  *' preaching  place."     Rankin  visited  it  next  year,  and  says,  *M 
fpont  a  most  agreeable  evening  with  them.     A  numerous  family  of 
scr%*ant8  were  called  in  for  exliortation  and  prayer^  so  tbat,  with  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  house,  we  had  a  little  congregation." 
"Perry  Hall,"  eaya  Lednum,  "was  the  resort  of  much  company, 
11      among  w^hom  the  skeptic  and  the  liomaiiist  were  sometimes  found. 
^p  Members  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  the  elite  of  Maryland,  were  there. 
~  But  it  mattered  not  who  were  there ;  when  the  bell  rang  for  family 
devotion    they   were    seen   in   the    chapel,  wdiieh   Mr.  Gough   had 
erected    near   by,  and   if    tliere  was   no  male   person   present  who 

Ieonld  lead  the  devotions,  Mrs,  Gough  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
gave  out  a  hymn,  whicli  was  often  raised  and  sung  by  the  colored 
servants,  after  which  she  would  engage  in  prayer.  Take  her  alto- 
gether, 'few  snch  have  been  found  on  earth,'  Asbnry  caUed  her 
a  *tme  daughter'  to  himself,  and  Coke,  *a  precious  woman  of  fine 
sense/" 

Thus  among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  Lord  was  raising  up 
\%  spirttnal  people  \o  pi^aise  him,  and  to  carry  forward  his  work  in  the 
IsKew  World 
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The   Seeand  Ameriean  Confereiice  met  in  Philadel- 

phia.  May  25j  1774:.  The  reports  &liowed  10  circiiitB,  situated  in  the 
Colonies  of  New  York,  '*  The  Jerseys/'  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  17  preachers — an  increase  of  seven  in  one  year;  and 
2,073  members  of  Society — nearly  double  the  nimiber  reported  in 
1773. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  there  remain  only  a  few 
references  to  economical  arningements.  It  was  ordered  that  "  every 
itinerant  in  full  memtershipin  the  Conference  must  own  the  horse  pro- 
vided for  him  by  his  circuit ;  *^  that "  each  preacher  should  be  allowed 
six  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  a  quarter,  (the  Pennsylvania 
** pound''  was  two  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,)  besides  traveling  ex- 
penses ;  that  Kiinkin,  as  '*  General  Assistant/'  should  be  supported  by 
the  circuits  where  he  might  spend  liie  time ;  that  a  collection  should 
be  made  at  Easter  on  eacli  circuit  to  relieve  the  chapel  debts  and 
itinerants  in  want ;  and  that  all  were  to  change  circuits  at  the  end  of 
six  months;  while  Asbury  and  Pilmoor,  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  were  to  make  an  exchange  once  a  quarter. 

FreelMirti  Cfarrettsoii. — Among  the  little  bond  who  held 
the  field  during  the  War  of  the  Kevolution  was  Freeborn  Gamctt- 
son,  whose  name  and  fame  are  so  deeply  interwoven  in  the  his- 
tory of  Methodism  in  New  York,  He  was  bom  in  1752,  in 
Man^and,  on  the  Tvestem  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  where  the  Garrettson  plantation 
still  remains  in  the  possessioa  of  a  branch  of  the  family.  This 
able  and  admirable  minister  and  organizer  was  converted  in  1775,  and 
at  once  the  way  seemed  to  open  for  his  becoming  a  preacher.  This 
idea  he  resisted  as  long  as  he  dared ;  but  at  length,  after  being  warned 
in  visions  by  night  and  overwhelmed  with  conviction  by  day,  lie  sub- 
mitted to  the  call  of  God  and  entered  the  regular  work  of  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1775,  in  which  he  soon  found  use  for  all  his  native  courage 
and  his  heaven-bom  patience  and  devotion,  A  '^  Tory  "  was  an  object 
of  especial  hatred  to  the  patriots,  among  whom,  as  we  hare  seen, 
the  impression  prevailed  that  the  Methodist  preachers  were  aU  Tories ; 
and  on  which  account  they  were  in  constant  periL  In  Maryland  Gar- 
rettson was  mobbed  and  imprisoned  on  suspicion  df  too  much  loyalty 
to  King  George ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  beaten  almost  to  death 
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witli  a  stick  by  one  of  tlie  magistnites  of  Queen  Anne  County,  for 
no  other  offense  than  that  of  being  a  Methodist  preacher'- 

Pedicord,  another  itinerantj  was  attacked  and  beaten  on  the 
pnblic  road  with  such  violence  that  he  carried  the  sears  to  liis 
grare.  Foster,  Wren,  and  Forrest  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  only 
released  by  their  furnishing  bonds  for  their  future  "  good  behavior ; " 
which  was  understood  to  mean  not  to  preach  any  more  in  the  county. 
I  But  there  were  always  more  counties  somewhere,  and  thus  the  brave 
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pioneers  held  to  their  work,  literally  obeying  the  command  of  CJhrist, 
**  When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another,"  and 
patiently  accepting  the  truth  of  his  declaration  that,  "  The  disciple  is 
not  alwive  liis  Mai^ter,  nor  the  servant  above  his  Lord.*^ 

A  Prinan  fiir  a  Falpit.— The  experience  of  Joseph  Hartley 
is  worthy  of  special  notice.  After  being  ** bound  over*'  in  penal 
bonds  of  five  hundred  pounds  not  to  preach  any  more  in  Queen  Anno 

>unty  he  took  up  his  mission  to  tlie  sinners  in  the  county  of  Talbot. 

ere  he  was  whipped  and  thrust  into  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  a 
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considerable  time ;  but  from  the  window  of  bis  cell  he  kept  up 
ministry,  and  at  length  so  great  were  the  crowds  attract<}d  to  thia 
strange  service  tliat  the  work  of  the  Lord  went  on  faster  than  ever. 
On  Sundays  the  people  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  around  used  to  assem- 
ble in  front  of  his  window,  ninnbers  of  whom  were  happily  converted ; 
and  80  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  this  preaching  prisoner  that 
some  of  the  inliabitants  declared  he  would  convert  the  whole  town  if 
he  wore  not  released.     The  feeling  in  Hartley's  favor  grew  eo  strong 
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that  the  magistrates  were  glad  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  his  piison, 
provided  be  would  go  away  and  preach  no  more  in  Talbot  County. 
Nevertheless  the  work  of  grace  went  on  in  the  commonity,  and  a  pow-  ■ 
erful  revival  followed,  which  at  length  resulted  in  the  establishment  * 
of  a  flourisliing  Society. 

A  Great  ReviTal  in  Tirg^inia.— While  these  persecutions 
were  in  progress  in  Maryland,  the  neighboring  colony  of  Virginia  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  revival  of  religion,  chiefly  under  the  labors  of  ^ 
that  %vann4iearted  English  evangelist,  Shadford,     In  1775  and  1776,  H 
while  the  whole  country  was  seetliing  and  sometimes  boiling  over  with 
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revolutionary  wrath,  no  greater  proof  than  this  could  be  desired  that 
the  Lord  was  in  the  word  as  preached  by  his  itinerant  ministers.  The 
center  of  this  revival  was  the  famous  old  Bniuswick  Circuit,  to  which 
Shadford  was  appointed  at  the  Conference  of  1775.  It  comprised 
fourteen  counties  in  tlie  south-eastern  part  of  A^irginia  and  extentled 
over  into  Bute  and  Ilalifax  counties,  in  North  Carolina. 

On  his  arrival  Shadford  found  about  eight  hundred  members  in 
the  Societies  of  his  circuit,  who,  however,  were  very  poorly  organ- 
ized ;  his  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  refonn  the  classes,  appoint  proper 
leaders,  and  see  that  all  the  preachers  who  shared  the  circuit  with  him 
met  their  congregations  in  cla^s  at  the  close  of  every  public  service,  in 
true  Wesleyan  fashion*  The  fruit  of  this  labor  was  apparent  in  the 
lipid  growth  of  the  people  in  religious  knowledge,  and  soon  the  whole 
circuit  was  in  a  glow  of  revival. 

Among  Shaclford's  chief  friends  aitd  helpers  in  this  great  circuit 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jan^att,  a  parish  elergyuian  of  the  Episcopal,  or 
Englisli,  Church,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia, 
He  was  a  thoroughly  evangelical  man,  an  admirer  of  Methodism,  a 

I  believer  in  the  Wesleyan  views  of  the  doctrines  of  Regeneration,  Free 
Grace,  and  Entire  Sanctiiieafcion :  in  all  of  which  respects  be  was  a 
notable  exception  to  the  clergy  of  his  order  who  claimed  to  repre- 
lent  "  the  Church  ^  in  America.  This  good  man  entered  heartily  into 
the  revival  work,  organised  classes  among  his  own  people,  mnged  the 
country  preaching  in  all  directions,  while  his  own  Church  was  in  con- 
stant use  for  revival  meetings,  and  his  house  was  a  hoiBe  few  the  home- 
less itinerants,  in  whose  success  he  had  the  grace  to  rejoice. 

Mr.  Rankin,  who  went  down  to  visit  his  brethren  on  tbe  Brunswick 
ircuit  during  the  height  of  the  revival,  gives  the  following  account 
'  a  Sunday  which  he  s^xsnt  with  Shadford : — 

'  We  went  to  the  chapel  at  ten,  where  I  had  liberty  of  mind  and 

trcngth  of  body  beyond  my  expectation.     After  preaching  I  met  the 

cjiety,  and  was  more  relieved  both  in  body  and  mind.     At  four  in 

be  afternoon  I  preached  again,  from  *  I  set  before  thee  an  open  door, 

ad  no  man  can  shut  it.'     I  had  gone  through  about  two  thirds  of  ray 

onree,  and  was  bringing  the  words  home  to  the  present  notify  when 

power  descended  that  hundreds  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  house 

pwKl  to  shako  with  the  presence  of  God,     The  chapel  wiis  full  of 
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wliite  and  black,  and  many  were  withont  that  could  not  get  in.  Look 
wherever  we  would  we  saw  nothing  but  streaming  eyes  and  faces 
bathed  in  teai-s ;  and  heard  nothing  but  groans  and  strong  cries  after 
God  aud  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  My  voice  was  drowned  amid  the 
groans  and  prayers  of  the  congregation.  I  then  sat  down  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  both  Mr.  S.  and  I  were  so  tilled  with  the  divine  presence  that 
we  coold  only  say,  ^  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  ol  God,  and  this 
is  tlie  gate  of  heaven  I '  Husbands  were  inviting  their  wives  to  go  to 
heaven  J  wives  their  husbands;  parents  their  children  and  children 
their  parents:  brothers  their  sisters  and  sisters  their  brothers.  In 
Bhort,  those  who  were  happy  in  God  themselves  were  for  bringing  allfl 
their  friends  to  him  in  their  arms.  This  mighty  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
continued  for  above  an  Iiaur :  in  which  time  many  were  awakened|  h 
some  found  peace  with  God,  and  others  liis  pure  love.  We  attempted^ 
to  speak  or  sing  again  and  again  ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  begun  than  our 
voices  were  drowned.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  at  last  per- 
suaded the  people,  as  night  drew  on,  to  retire  to  their  own  homes," 

Ilankin  also  attended  one  of  Shadford^s  quarterly  meeting?,  of 
which  he  says : —  ■ 

**  No  chapel  or  preaching-liouse  in  Yirginia  woidd  have  contained 
one  third  of  the  congregation.  Our  friends,  knowing  this,  had  con- 
trived to  shade  witii  boughs  of  trees  a  space  that  would  contain  two  or 
three  thousand  pereons.  Under  this,  fully  screened  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  we  held  our  general  love-feast.  It  began  between  eight  and 
nine  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  continued  till  noon.  Many  testified 
that  they  had  'redemption  through  the  blood'  of  Jesus,  *even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.'  And  many  were  able  to  declare  tliat  it  had  '  cleansed' 
them  *  from  all  sin.'  So  clear,  so  full,  so  strong  was  their  testimony, 
that  whiie  some  were  speaking  their  experience  hundreds  were  iit^ 
tears,  and  others  vehemently  crying  to  God  for  pardon  or  holiness.       " 

"About  eight  our  watch-night  began.     Mr.  J.  [supposed  to  be 
Pastor  Jarratt]  preached  an  excellent  sermon ;  the  rest  of  the  preachers  fl 
exhorted  and  prayed  with  divine  energy.     Surely,   for  the  work 
wrought  on  these  two  days,  many  will  praise  God  to  all  eternity." 

It  was  recorded  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  "  many  children  from 
eight  to  ten  years  old  are  now  under  strong  convictions,  and  some  of 
them  are  savingly  converted  to  God ; "  a  hint  at  the  prevailing  notion 
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Mtiong  f -liristiana  of  those  times  tliat  it  was  out  of  the  moutlis  of  grown 
Lp  people  only  that  the  Lord  could  have  any  perfect  praise. 

**  One  of  the  doctrines  which  are  particulariy  insisted  upon,"  writes 
Pastor  Jarratt,  **  is,  that  of  a  pi'csent  salvation ;  a  salvation  not  only 
from  the  guilt  and  power,  but  also  from  the  root  of  sin ;  a  cleansing 
from  all  filthincss  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  we  may  perfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God  ;  a  going  on  to  perfection,  which  we  sometbncs  define 
by  *  Loving  God  with  all  our  heart.'     Several  who  had  believed  were 

ply  sensible  of  their  want  of  this.  I  have  seen  both  men  and 
omen,  who  had  long  been  happy  in  a  sense  of  God's  pardoning  love, 
Bs  much  convicted  on  account  of  the  i-emains  of  sin  in  their  hearts, 
and  as  much  distressed  for  a  total  deliverance  from  them,  as  ever  I  saw 
any  for  justification." 

He  also  mentions  that  *'  the  unhappy  disputes  between  England 
and  her  colonies,  wliich  just  before  had  engrossed  all  our  conversation, 
Beemed  now  in  most  companies  to  be  forgot,  while  things  of  far  greater 
importance  lay  so  near  the  heart." 

In  this  revival,  however,  there  was  a  very  clear  marking  of  the 
**  color  line."  The  chapels  being  none  too  large  for  the  white  congre- 
gations, the  negroes  were  allowed  to  stand  without,  crowding  about 
the  doors  and  windows,  wliere  they  were  allowed  to  pick  up  such 
cnmibfi  of  comfort  as  fell  from  their  Master's  table.  Large  numbers 
of  tliem  were  converted,  but  they  must  needs  be  organized  into  **  black 
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This  great  awakening  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  its  fruits 
were  sound  and  substantial. 

Writing  in  September,  1776,  Jarratt  says:  "If  you  ask,  'IIow 
stands  the  case  now  with  those  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  late 
wrvrk  1 '  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one 
apod^te  yet.  Upon  the  whole,  things  are  in  as  flourishing  a  condition 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  considering  what  great  numbers,  of  vari- 

capacities  and  stations,  have  lately  been  added  to  the  Societies." 

On  making  up  his  statistics  for  the  Conference  of  1700  Shadford 
found  that  the  membership  of  the  Brunswick  Circuit  was  2,000,  an 
increase  of  over  1,800  in  a  single  year.  Thus,  in  spite  of  tlic  [wlitical 
clamor  und  confusion  which  sorely  crippled  other  communions,  Anicr- 
ican  Methodism  gained  this  year  an  increase  in  membei^hip  of  1,8  T3» 
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Aibnry  ui  ScH^lusioit. — As  the  war-cloud  grew  darker  tLa 

position  of  tlic  itinerants  bccumc  more  perilous.  Danger  could  not 
frigliten  them  from  their  work,  but  the  laws  now  began  to  place  insur^ 
mountable  obstacles  in  tlieir  patlh  In  Marylandj  for  example,  a  teat 
oath  was  ordered  to  be  adoiinistered  to  all  doubtfnl  persons;  which 
oath  was  a  pledge  to  take  up  arms  in  aid  of  the  Itcvohition  if  called  to 
do  so  by  the  colonial  authorities.  Of  course  such  oaths  were  not  f<*r 
the  clergy ;  but  the  itinerants  were  not  "  clergymen ;  '*  they  were  only 
*'  prc<aehcrs ;  '*  and  here  was  a  convenient  cudgel  with  which  to  belaljor 
*-B^  tliem,     IVliatever  may  have 

been  the  personal  politics  of 
Asbury,  lie  had  not  come  to 
America  to  shoot  men,  but, 
to  *^ve  them;  and  therefore,! 
after  being  denounced  as  aoj 
Englishman,  and  escaping  tlieJ 
dcatli  intended  for  him  byj 
some  active  Revolutionist,  j 
wlio  put  a  bullet  tlirougkj 
his  chaise  but  failed  to  rcack| 
its  occupant,  he  took  his  dc- 
pailnrc  for  the  Colony  of 
Delaware,  where  tlie  test-oatk 
was  not  so  rigidly  enforced. 

But  even  Iiei*c  there  was  a 
''  Liglitllorsc  Patrol/'  which, 
in  the  name  of  Liberty,  prac- 
ticed a  good  deal  of  pettjM 


ARKESTING    A    METHODIST. 


on.— 


tyranny.    In  Aprilj  17T8,  a 
band  of  tliis  ixivohitionary  police  came  to  the  house  of  the   lIon.j 
Thomas  White,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  Connt 
of  Kent,  seized  him,  and  earned  him  off  to  jail  under  the  charge 
being  a  Methodist!     It  was  on  the  plantation  of  this  same  Methodist' 
judge  that  Asbury  liad  been  forced  to  take  refuge  from  his  encmioaL_ 
wlio,  if  they  had  known  what  prey  was  concealed  in  that  little  cabjra| 
hidden  among  the  shmbbery  beyond  the  orchard,  might  have  uiado 
another  notable  capture  in  the  name  of  libei*ty. 


TiiE  Crime  of  BEma  a  Metiiobist, 
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For  five  weeks  the  judge  was  held  a  prisoner ;  prayers  being  offered 
night  and  day  for  his  safety  by  his  godly  household,  whose  devotions 
were  led  by  the  man  of  all  others  whom  the  patriots  now  wished  to 
capture,  or  else  to  drive  out  of  the  country.  When  his  trial  came  on 
liis  wife  conducted  his  defense ;  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  no  lawyer 
could  be  found  to  do  it ;  and  so  admirably  did  she  plead  her  cause  that 
her  husband  and  client  was  "acquitted"  though  he  was  unquestion- 
ably guilty  of  the  offense  charged  against  him. 

Meanwhile  the  search  for  tlic  hated  British  Methodist  was  kept 
up  by  the  patriot  patrol,  who  sometimes  used  violence  as  well  as 
vigilance;  it  thcrcfoi'e  became  the  part  of  discretion — valor  was 
out  of  the  question — for  Asbury  to  fly  from  this  place  of  concealment, 
lest  his  friends  should  have  their  bouse  burned  over  their  heads  by 
this  irresponsible  mob  on  suspicion  that  the  ^^Torj  preacher"  might  be 
hidden  in  it.  This  he  did;  and  like  a  runaway  negro,  a  fugitive  front 
injustice,  he  took  to  the  woods  and  swamps,  and  it  was  nearly  a  month 
before  he  ventured  to  return.  During  this  time  he  found  shelter  in 
the  rude  cabin  of  a  friendly  backwoodsman  ;  and  he  mentions  also  that 
in  these  thirty  or  forty  days  in  tlie  wilderness  his  soul  was  blessed  with 
very  precious  manifestations  of  divine  love. 

Although  a  recluse,  Asbury  was  t!ie  chief  of  the  itinerant  gospel 
band.  One  by  one,  or  two  by  two,  they  visited  him,  keeping  him 
infonned  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  he  continued  to  direct 
by  letters.     In  1779  he  ventured  to  hold  a  Conference  at  the  Judge's 

Eansion ;  but  for  a  time  such  was  the  etonn  of  patriotic  persecution 
at  he  could  only  leave  his  wood-embowered  cottage  by  niglit:  and 
is  he  did,  going  from  house  to  house  in  the  darkness,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel,  which  was  as  a  firo  shut  up  in  his  bones. 
K  Perhaps  this  good  man  would  have  made  a  more  brilliant  figure  in 
^^ifitory,  as  history  goes,  if  he  had  tf^ken  the  oath  which  he  was  at 
such  pains  to  avoid.  If  he  had  joined  tlic  Continental  anny  and 
marched  to  the  defense  of  liberty,  he  might  also  have  come  down  the 
generations  as  one  of  the  Revolutionary  fathers,  with  a  piquant 
perfume  of  gunpowder  about  him;  but  the  fathers  of  Methodism 
had  not  learned  that  the  ten  commandmcuts,  or  any  of  them,  might 
be  BOBpendcd  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  in  a  Kcpublic,  or  by  the 
rojal  will  of  a  King.     They  held  to  the  plain  Ictta-  of  the  law  of 
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God,  which,  in  the  real  or  fancied  exigences  of  government,  ia  so 
easily  explained  away*  If  any  modem  Metliodist  is  moved  to  mourn 
as  he  finds  liimself  confronted  with  the  statement  tliat  so  few  of  tlie 
fathci^s  of  his  Chiireh  kid  epaulets  on  their  shoulders,  let  liim  comfort 
himself  with  the  other  recollection  that  so  few  of  thera  Lad  blood  on 
their  hands.  The  most  of  them  were  brave  enough  not  to  be  driven 
by  the  rush  of  patriotic  fury  into  layiig  down  the  Bible  and  taking  ■ 
up  the  sword  They  could  suffer  and  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of' 
the  cause  to  whicli  they  had  devoted  themselves ;  but  if  they  were  to 
bo  martyrs,  they  preferred  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  GospeVs 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  what  difference  there  might  be  between 
living  under  the  government  of  a  congress  and  under  tliat  of  a 
parliauient  and  king. 

The  English  Mi§sioiiaries  Depart.— The  inglorious 
flight  of  Eodda  in  1777,  made  necessary  by  his  too  ardent  service  of 
King  George ;  and  the  more  dignified  departure  of  Rankin,  who  could 
not  keep  pace  with  events,  left  only  two  of  the  English  brethren  in 
the  field  ;  Asbury  and  Shadford,  It  appears  that  these  two  men  had 
lioped  to  weather  the  storm ;  but  it  was  now  evident  tliat  the  patriots 
were  bent  on  driving  out  of  the  country j  or  else  out  of  the  world, 
every  man  of  any  consequence  who  would  not  swear  allegiance  to 
their  ideas  of  liberty.  At  last  Shadfonl's  British  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  sought  out  his  only  remaining  Wesleyan  co-patriot,  into  whoee 
hands  the  care  of  all  the  Societies  had  fallen,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  survey  of  the  situation. 

It  was  a  discouraging  situation  enough.  Two  of  the  three  chief 
points  which  had  determined  the  geographical  position  of  the  Meth- 
odist circle  were  blotted  out.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  supply  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  pulpits  with  raemhera  of  the  Conference;^ 
Norfolk,  Va.,  had  been  abandoned  ;  the  country  was  full  of  bands  o^| 
armed  men^ — soldiers,  patrols,  bushwhackers  fighting  on  their  own 
hook — all  of  whom  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  men  of  their 
pmfession.  The  Americans  were  still  divided  into  Wliigs  and 
Tories;  for  the  fate  of  the  revolution  still  hung  in  even  scale;  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  their  determination  to  let  aU  politics  alone  and  attend 
only  to  the  ministry  of  tlie  wordj  the  preachers  stood  between  tw 
fires.    What  was  to  be  done  ?   As  the  last  and  proper  resort  ihcf 
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pealed  the  ease  to  Ileaven,  and  separated  to  spend  a  day  in  solemn 
fasting  and  prayer. 

It  was  no  light  occasion  that  brought  Asbury  and  Shadford  to 
their  knees  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  whether  they  should  or  should ' 
not  abandon  their  work.  Shadford  had  suffered  as  well  as  his 
chief.  He  had  been  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  Virginia, 
and,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  remarkable  usefulness,  he  left  it 
for  the  North  in  the  depth  of  winter.  On  his  route  he  was  lost  in 
the  woods  at  night,  when  the  weather  was  intensely  cold  and  the  snow 
a  foot  deep.  He  could  discover  no  house ;  without  relief  he  must 
perish.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  for  deliverance.  On  rising 
he  stood  some  time  listening,  when  he  heard  the  distant  barking  of  a 
dog.  Following  the  sound,  he  was  welcomed  at  the  house  of  a  plan- 
tation. Thus  saved,  he  hastened  into  Maryland ;  but  there  also  he 
^s^as  required  to  renounce  his  loyalty,  or  be  in  peril  of  imprisonment, 
if  not  death.  He  could  not  travel  without  a  pass,  nor  have  a  pass 
without  taking  the  oaths. 

In  the  evening  of  this  solemn  day  of  decision  Shadford  rejoined 
his  chief,  ^vA  inquired  what  conclusion  he  had  reached. 

"  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  go  to  England,"  responded  the  stead- 
fast Asbury.  Shadford  replied,  "  My  work  here  is  done ;  I  cannot 
stay ;  it  is  as  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  that  I  ought  to  go  home, 
as  it  was  at  first  that  I  ought  to  come  to  America." 

"  Then  one  of  us  must  be  under  a  delusion,"  rejoined  Asbury. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Shadford ;  "  I  may  have  a  call  to  go,  and  you  to 
fitay." 

"  I  believe,"  adds  Shadford,  "  we  both  obeyed  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence. We  saw  we  must  part,  though  we  loved  as  David  and  Jona- 
than. And,  indeed,  these  times  made  us  love  one  another  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner.  O  how  glad  were  we  to  meet  and  pour  our  griefs  into 
each  other's  bosom  ! " 

Shadford  managed  to  obtain  a  pass  from  the  military  authorities  to 
go  to  the  North,  and  at  once  set  out  across  the  country  for  Philadel- 
phia. That  night  he  was  attacked  by  an  armed  man  on  tlie  highway, 
who  presented  a  musket  at  his  breast,  threatening  his  life.  He  and  a 
^jompanion  were  allowed  at  last  to  proceed,  but  found  that  the  bridge 
.at  Chester  was  broken  down.  "With  our  saddle-bags  upon  our 
29 
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backs,"  he  says,  "  we  crept  on  our  hands  and  knees  on  a  narro^r  plank 
to  tliat  part  of  the  great  bridge  that  remained  Btanding,  and  got  onr 
horses  over  the  next  monuDg.  Thus,  through  the  mercy  and  good- 
nc^  of  God,  we  got  safe  into  Chester  that  night,  and  the  next  night 
into  Philadelphia,  Here  we  met  three  or  four  of  our  preachers,  who, 
like  ourselves,  were  refugees.  I  continued  near  six  weeks  before  1 1 
got  a  passage,  and  then  embarked  for  Cork  in  Ireland ;  from  thence 
to  Wales,  an  1  then  across  to  Bristol." 

Shadford  then  resumed  his  ministry  in  England,  and  labored  with 
his  charactcriBtic  ardor  till  1791,  when,  after  twenty-three  years  of 
itincmnt  life,  his  infirm  health  required  him  to  take  a  supemmnerary 
i"clation  to  the  Conference,  and  in  1816  he  died  in  great  triumph  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

"  So  we  are  left  alone,"  writes  Asbury ;  "  but  I  leave  myself  in  the 
hand  of  God,  relying  on  his  good  providence  to  direct  and  protect,  fl 
persuaded  that  nothing  will  befall  me  but  what  shall  conduce  to  his 
glory  and  my  benefit.''  But  if  '*  left  alone  "  by  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries, Methodism  in  America  had  been  planted  by  rivers  of  waters,  and 
wns  already  bearing  fruit  abundantly,  while  a  band  of  faithful  and 
cfMcicnt  "  Helpers,"  as  Wesley  called  his  preachers  of  the  rank  and 
file,  were  ah*eady  in  the  field,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  enemies,  were 
holdiog  most  of  the  ground  they  had  so  painfully  and  faithfully  won. 

The  hearts  of  the  preachers  now  turned  with  one  accord  to  Asbury^ 
as  the  man  to  lead  them  out  of  this  wildcme^s  of  war,     lie  was  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  man  among  them;  had  been  duly  _ 
appointed  by  Wesley  as  ''General  Assistant  for  x\merica;"  had  shown  I 
a  much  better  undei*standing  of  the  Colonial  situation  and  the  Colonial 
temper  than  Rankin,  wlio  was  too  good  a  Scotchman  to  be  a  good  Amer- 
ican ;  and  now  that  he  had  chosen  their  people  for  liis  people,  ad  well 
as  their  God  for  his  God,  the  native-bora  preachere,  into  whose  untried 
but  not  unskillful  hands  so  great  a  work  had  fallen,  rallied  ai'onnd  their  ■ 
chief,  who  thenceforth  became  to  them  a  Joshua :  the  personal  lead- 
ership of   their  English  Moses  having  substantially  ended  with  the 
arrival  in  America  of  his  unfortunate  Calm  Address. 

liiHtieiifial  Frieiiilii, — In  this  enforced  scchision  of  nearly 
hvo  years,  Asbury  gained  some  distinguished  friends ;  among  them 
Ricliard  Bossctt,  of  Dover,  whose  country-seat  at  Bohemia  Manor,  and 
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its  old  "  Bethesda  Chapel,"  came  to  be  very  familiar  to  the  itinerants ; 
the  one  for  its  warm  hospitality,  the  other  for  the  displays  of  divine 
power  and  glory  therein.  The  high  position  of  Jndge  Bassett,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  nation,  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and  afterward  Governor,  was  such 
that  he  was  able  to  render  his  itinerant  brethren  valuable  assistance. 
A  letter  from  Asbnry  to  Eankin  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
American  officers,  wherein  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  love  of  the 
writer  for  the  people  of  his  adopted  country,  and  his  expectation  of 
seeing  it  an  independent  nation.  Thus  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
was  persuaded  that  Asbury  and  the  men  under  his  conmiand  were  in 
no  wise  dangerous  to  the  progress  of  "  free  institutions,"  and  the 
preachers  were  presently  allowed  to  travel  their  circuits  without  fur- 
ther magisterial  hindrance;  though  they  still  had  to  contend  with 
infidelity,  which,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
working  of  the  war,  and  which  still  gave  them  frequent  tastes  of 
ruffianism  which  kept  their  mission  from  losing  the  excitement  of 
danger. 

Another  well-known  name  is  that  of  Philip  Barratt,  "  the  pious 
Judge  Barratt,"  as  Asbury  calls  him,  who  helped  to  shelter  the  itiner- 
ants through  the  stormy  war  period,  and  who  entered  into  etcma) 
peace  a  little  while  before  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1784. 

Another  honored  name  is  that  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  M'Gaw ;  one  of  the 
friends  of  Asbury  in  his  retirement,  and  soon  afterward  called  to  be 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  This  clergy- 
man, and  the  excellent  Virginia  rector,  Jarratt,  stand  as  points  of 
admiration  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church  in  America ;  shining 
illustrations,  like  Fletcher,  Perronet,  Grimshaw,  and  Venn,  in  England, 
of  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  Methodists  and  Epis- 
copalians, b"ett.ren  of  the  same  blood,  to  dwell  together  in  harmony  if 
not  in  unity. 

Otterbeiit  and  the  United  Brethren.— The  close  fel- 
lowship, followed  by  the  open  rupture,  of  Mr.  Wesley  -svith  the  Mora- 
vian Church  and  its  leader.  Count  Zinzendorf,  of  Hermhut,  is  called 
to  mind  by  the  ardent  friendship  which  existed  between  Francis  As- 
bury  and  the  Eev.  Philip  William  Otterbein ;  the  leading  mind  in  the 
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fonnatian  of  the  body  called  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  In  the 
year  1742  Count  Zinzendorf  visited  Pennsylvania,  and  by  his  earnest 
preaching  of  Free  Grace,  then  quite  a  doctrinal  wonder  in  America, 
called  together,  in  addition  to  those  of  his  own  Societyj  the  United 
Brethren  who  had  immigrated  to  that  colony,  a  number  of  Lutherans, 
German  Refonners,  Mennonites,  Tunkers,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were  won 
over  to  hifl  views,  and  who  were  afterward  united  into  what  was  called 
"  The  Congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit.'*  Their  Arminian  theology 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  German  Reformed  Church,  whose 
clergy  were  pronounced  Calviniste  ;  many  of  them  wanting  also  in  tha 
knowledge  and  personal  experience  of  evangelical  religion. 


REV.    riJlLir    WILLIAM    OITERBEIN. 

Some  ten  years  later  Mr,  Otterbein,  then  a  minister  in  the  German 
Reformed  Churcli,  came  out  to  America.  He  was  too  spiritually  minded 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a 
political  Church  in  the  colonies  was  no  more  spiritually  minded  than 
the  same  Church  at  home,  and  after  some  years  of  service  among  the 
American  Lutherans  he  swung  away  from  his  moorings  and  started  out 
to  worship  God  for  himself ^  and  to  give  what  help  he  could  to  who- 
ever chose  to  go  with  lunu  In  1774  he  organized,  at  Howard's  HiU^  in 
Baltimore,  what  he  called  an  Evangelical  Reformed  Church,  which 
became  the  center  of  a  considerable  conference  of  Churches  under  the 
name  of  United  Brethren;  of   which  himself  and  the  Bev.   Martin 
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Boehm,  father  of  the  late  Eev,  Henry  Boelim,  were  the  first  Biiper- 
intendents  or  bishops. 

Wherever  the  itinerants  went  in  the  German-speaking  regions  of 
Maryland,  PennBylvania,  and  Virginia,  they  were  Ukely  to  find  faiB- 
ilieft,  if  not  Societies,  of  these  evangelical  Geiman  Christians,  who  gave 
ihem  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  if  they  wei^e  so  happy  as  to  possess  a 
church,  it  was  sure  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  itinerants  wheiiJver 
they  appeared,  Otterbein  and  Asbury  were  deeply  attached  to  each 
other.  They  preached  together  in  many  revivals,  and  when  Dn  Coke 
suTived  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  for  the  office  of  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America,  Otterbein  assisted  at 
hi£  ordination. 

Modem  Methodists  may  well  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  communion  whose  early  history  is  so  preciouBly  inter- 
woven with  that  of  their  own.  The  body  at  present  consists  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  "  Conference  Districts ; "  over  five  thousand 
"  preaching  places,''  only  about  x  one-fifth  of  which  are  "  meeting- 
honses ; "  nearly  a  thousand  I  "  itinerant  preachers ;  '*  and,  in 
round  numbers,  a  membership     |      of  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 


MSTBOFOLITA^    MSMOBIAL   M.   K,   CHURCH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  Q» 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  CHURCH  FOR  THE  NEW  NATION. 

"War  T§.  Reliffion. — ^That  long-drawn  misery  called  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  wore  itself  out  in  1Y82,  though  peace  was  not 
fonnally  declared  until  1Y83. 

It  had  been  a  period  of  sin  as  well  as  of  misery,  for  colonial  Piety 
was  compelled  to  wait  until  colonial  Liberty  had  settled  her  quarrel: 
thus  iniquity  abounded  and  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold.  The- 
doctrines  of  the  patriots  implied  the  largest  faith  in  man,  but  ihey 
did  not  always  imply  any  considerable  faith  in  God ;  the  hottest  repub- 
licanism and  the  coldest  infidelity  being  often  found  in  the  same  mind. 
"Washington  knew  how  to  pray,  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
he  was  an  exceptional  soldier ;  while,  as  is  well-known,  the  opening  of 
the  first  American  Congress  with  prayer  was  on  account  of  the  unex- 
pected presence  of  a  clergyman,  and  not  according  to  any  previous 
plan. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Colonies  could  have  achieved  their  independ- 
ence while  they  were  so  young  and  weak  without  the  aid  of  France ; 
who,  besides  sending  a  few  troops  to  their  assistance,  kept  the  common 
enemy  busy  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  along  with  French 
sympathy  came  French  philosophy,  whose  teachings  accorded  well 
with  the  lawlessness  and  license  which  war  always  brings.  Voltaire, 
the  great  French  apostle  in  politics,  literature,  and  irreligion,  was  a 
more  agreeable  teacher  than  Jesus.  The  one  preached  death  as  tlie 
end  of  all  things  to  a  sinner,  while  the  other  announced  the  unwelcome 
fact  of  a  future  perdition  for  ungodly  men. 

Besides,  it  was  no  small  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  sturdy 
Colonists  to  have  their  two  chief  cities.  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
garrisoned  by  the  enemy ;  to  be  challenged  by  red-coated  sentinels  as 
they  walked  their  own  streets ;  and  to  hold  their  Hves  and  property 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  some  British  oflScer  sent  out  to  chastise  them 
into  submission.  As  for  New  England,  its  people  were  too  mad  to  be 
very  religious — Puritanism  had  always  a  terrible  temper  when  fully 
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aroiued;  tlie  Sonth  never  was  veiy  deyoat;  baying  for  the  most  part 
notfaisg  bat  the  offloial  forms  of  godliness;  and  during  those  gloomy 
yean  tbe  only  yigoroos  life  among  any  body  of  believers  was  among 
the  mnch-abnsed  Methodists,  who,  though  sabject  to  eveiy  species  of 
indignity  at  the  hands  of  magistrates,  soldiers,  and  ruffians,  resolutely 
persisted  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  which  preaching  the  Lord  accom- 
panied with  signal  displays  of  his  grace. 

Jjslmrjr  again  at  the  Front.— Dnring  the  last  half  of  the 
war-period  Asbary,  having  ontlived  the  suspicions  of  the  patriots,  was 
pennitted  to  resmne  his  place  as  the  general  of  the  itinerant  forces,  in 
which  he  displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  order :  patience,  persistence, 
indifference  to  personal  sofferings,  the  power  of  combination  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  and  a  consummate  judgment  of  men :  just  those 
q[iialitie8  which  the  situation  demanded  in  a  pioneer  Bishop  who  was 
called  upon  to  manage  a  diocese  reaching  from  Jersey  to  Florida,  from 
the  coast  to  the  Alleghanies,  and  over  them  ;  some  portions  of  which 
were  occupied  by  hostile  armies,  and  the  whole  of  it  suffering  from 
the  poverty  and  commotion  produced  by  a  long  and  exasperating  civil 
war. 

There  is  no  other  hero  in  America  witli  whom  to  measure  Asbury, 
except  the  otherwise  incomparable  Washington.  A  careful  study  of 
these  two  leaders  will  show  a  striking  similarity  between  them  ;  each 
pre-eminent  in  his  own  field,  and  each  honored  above  the  other  accord- 
ing as  the  individual  student  of  their  character  and  career  is  moved  to 
give  precedence  to  Church  or  State,  to  patriotism  or  piety. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  Asbury  organized  the  whole  Metliodist 
work  into  one  great  circuit,  which,  with  incredible  toil  and  in  spite 
of  frequent  illness,  he  compassed  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  year. 
The  reader  of  his  Journals  is  bewildered  with  the  mpidity  of  his 
movements;  but  through  them  all  the  tireless,  invincible  apostle 
appears,  planning  grandly  and  as  grandly  executing  his  plans;  rais- 
ing up  hosts  of  preachers ;  forming  new  Churches,  new  Circuits,  and 
new  Conferences;  extending  his  denomination  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  till  it  becomes  before  his  death  co-extensive  with  the  nation. 

He  traversed  the  wilderness  of  the  South  and  West,  sometimes  being 
compelled  to  use  two  horses,  because  no  one  beast  could  carry  a  man 
ill  day  over  the  wretched  bridle-paths  and  across  the  mountain  tor- 
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us,  ofter  Incapable  of  ferriage  and  almost  always  wanting  a  bridge. 
\  one  occtaion  be  says : — 

'*  We  set  out  for  Crinnp*B,  over  rocks,  hills,  creeks,  and  patbless 

woods.  The  young  man  with  me 
was  heartless  before  we  had  traveled 
a  mile:  but  when  he  saw  how  I 
conld  bush  it,  and  sometimes  force 
my  way  through  a  thicket  and 
make  the  young  saplings  bend  be- 
fore me,  and  twist  and  turn  out  of 
^^^''^■f  ■JHHK^^*  the  way  or  path,  for  there  waa  no 
-.  w»       j^^%^  \'ovA^    he    took    courage.      With 

"^"^^sT^      ^TS       W  great  difficulty  we  came  into  the 

settlement  about  two  o'clock,  after 
traveling  eight  or  nine  hours ;  the 
people  looking  almost  as  wild  afi  the  deer  in  the  woods.  I  have 
only  time  to  pray,  and  write  in  tsv^  Journal ;  always  upon  the  wing ; 
as  the  rides  are  so  long  and  the  roads  so  bad,  it  takes  rae  many  hours, 
for  in  general  I  walk  my  horses. 

*'  I  crossed  Kocky  Kiver  about  ten  miles  from  Haw  River,  It  wag 
rocky»  sure  enough.  I  can  see  little  else  but  cabins  in  these  parta 
built  with  poles.  I  crossed  Deep  River  in  a  ferry*boat,  and  the  poor 
ferry-man  swore  because  I  had  not  a  shilling  to  give  him." 

It  was  just  this  Herculean  labor  eo  sagaciously  bestowed  that  pre- 
aerved  the  unity  of  the  scattered  Societies.  Asbury  was  every-where. 
Was  there  a  dispute  among  the  preachei*s  at  the  South  over  their 
rights  to  administer  the  sacraments  ?  He  was  at  hand  with  cautious 
counsels  to  prevent  an  open  break  with  Mr.  Wesley.  Waa  a  poor 
itinerant  in  trouble  with  the  authorities  ?  He  was  ready  with  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  protect  him  ;  or  with  his  purse  to  pay  his  iniquitous 
fine.  Was  there  a  man  posted  in  an  almost  inaccessible  region  among 
the  mountains  ?  He  was  sure  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  outpost  and  cheer  the 
lonely  sentinel  with  his  wise  and  loving  words.  Was  there  a  little 
band  of  adventurous  spirits  planting  themselves  in  the  wildemess  far 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  frontier?  Asbury  was  sure  to  hear  of  them 
And  to  run  his  ever-extending  circuit-lines  so  as  to  take  them  in* 
His  was  the  mind  that  planted  the  Methodist  organisation  in  America  J 
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4md  put  and  kept  it  in  working  order,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when 
other  branches  of  the  CImrch  militant  were  more  or  less  demomlized,  hia 
little  band  of  veterans,  seasoned  with  hard  campaigning  and  flushed 
with  constant  victory  in  the  name  of  the  Loi-d,  were  ready  for  a  fresh 
and  immediate  advance  all  along  the  line ;  and  it  was  just  this  mighty 
I  onset,  at  the  time  when  other  Churches  were  rallying  and  recmithig, 
I  that  gave  to  Methodism  the  foremost  place  among  the  Christian  coin- 
I      muniona  of  the  New  World. 

^H  At  one  time,  Asbury  was  di'iven  to  take  a  little  rest  at  the  White 
^■Bulphur  Springs,  in  Virginia,  which  even  then  had  begun  to  be  a 
l^' famous  watering-place,  and  this  is  the  list  of  Ms  regular  duties 
•during  this  vacation,  as  reported  by  a  friend  who  accompanied 
iim: — 

**  He  reads,*'  says  his  friend,  *'  about  one  bundled  pages  a  day ; 
Visually  prays  in  public  five  tunes  a  day  ;  preaches  in  the  open  air  every 
other  day ;  and  lectures  in  prayer-meeting  every  evening,"  As  further 
-evidence  of  his  tireless  dihgence,  it  appears  that  being  constantly 
obliged  to  make  long  journeys  on  horseback  tiurough  wild  and  im- 
eettled  portions  of  the  country,  by  way  of  making  the  most  of  his  time 
lie  took  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  actually 
learned  as  he  rode  the  forest  paths  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
-original  tongues. 

An  Ordained  ^Wesleyan  Ministry  was  now  the  special 
-demand  of  the  American  Methodists,  w4io  had,  with  great  diflSculty, 
tieen  prevented  from  setting  up  an  independent  ministry  for  them- 
selves. The  Conference  of  1780,  held  in  Baltimore^  determined,  after 
much  debate,  to  "  continue  in  close  communion  mth  the  American  sec- 
tion  of  the  English  Church,"  relying  upon  the  **  friendly  clergy  "  there- 
of for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments ;  the  Metliodists  having,  as 
^Kjet^  not  a  single  ordained  minister  among  them*  But  America  was 
^Kdow,  in  1784,  a  nation  by  itself,  and  the  active  and  growing  Societies 
Veould  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  *' close  communion,"  or  in  any 
•communion  whatever,  with  a  Church  which  was  the  creature  of  a 
foreign  and  recently  hostile  State.  Something  must  be  done  that  the 
fifteen  thouBand  Methodists  in  America  might  no  longer  be  defrauded 
^f  their  rights  and  privileges  bb  members  of  the  Church  of  God ;  and, 
ako,  that  the  eighty  itinerant  miiustcra  might  be  permitted  to  attain 
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that  rank  in  the  Church  to  which  the  providetice  of  Gkxi  had  appointed 
them,  and  which  they  had  so  heroically  earned.  ■ 

During  the  Revolution  the  American  Methodists  had  rapidly  mol- 
tipHed.  At  the  Conference  of  1784  their  numbers  were  reported  at 
14,988,  with  83  itinerant  preachers,  besides  several  hundred  local 
preachers.  Like  their  brethren  in  England,  they  had  hitherto  regarded 
themselves  as  in  some  way  related  to  the  English  Church,  as  it  was  then. 
represented  in  America.  But  the  *'  friendly  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  to  whom  the  Conference  had  voted  to  look  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  sacraments,  had  now  nearly  all  departed  for  England,  fl 
and  a  large  number  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  had  perished  during  the 
war.  In  Virginia  twenty-tliree  out  of  ninety-five  parishes  were  extinct 
or  foi'saken ;  and  of  the  remaining  seventy  two,  thirty-four  were  deeti* 
tnte  of  pastors;  while  of  her  ninety-eight  clergymen,  only  twenty- 
eight  remained.  This,  however,  was  a  small  misfortune,  for  the  Rev, 
Mr,  Jarrattj  himself  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  declares 
that  '^  most  of  the  clergy  preached  what  was  little  better  tlian  deism," 
and  were  bitter  revUers  and  persecutors  of  those  who  preached  the 
truth,* 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Methodists  sought  to  cut  themselves 
loose  from  their  Churclily  leading-strings,  and  began  to  demand  of 
their  preachers  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Many  of  the 
Societies  had  been  montlis,  some  of  them  years,  without  these  sacred 
ordinances.  Five  years  before  this,  in  1779,  the  preachers  in  the  South 
proceeded  to  ordain  themselves  by  the  hands  of  three  of  their  senior 
memberSj  unwilling  that  their  people  should  longer  be  denied  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  their  cliildren  and  pi'obationary  members  the  rite 
of  Baptism.  Asbury  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this,  and  a  year  afterward 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  suspend  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  till  further  advice  could  be  received  from 
Wesley,  Asbury  wrote  to  Wesley,  telling  him  of  the  gr^atnefls  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  division  that  had  taken  place  in  Virginia  on  account 
of  the  people^s  uneasiness  i-especting  the  sacraments.  Thousands  of 
their  children  were  imbaptized,  and  the  members  of  the  Societies  La 
general  had  not  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  many  years ;  some 
of  them  never.     For  these  urgent  reasons  he  implored  Mr,  Wesley  to 

•  TxtivMAK's  "  Life  imd  Timea  of  Weakj,** 
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'^Eend  out  an  ordained  minigter  to  America  who  could  supply  this 
^painfnl  lack  of  service. 

With  the  new  nation  came  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 

Il^ew  section  of  the  Church.    In  this  emergency  Mr,  "Wesley,  having 
exhausted  hiB  last  hope  of  aid  from  the  English  Episcopate,  fell  back 
Upon  the  rights  which,  as  he  believed,  were  vested  in  him  by  the 
apostolic  constitution,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  also  by  the  immediate  providence  and  grace  of  God ;  and  pre- 
pared to  set  up  the  form  and  order  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  as  he  understood  it,  for  the  government  and  fellowship  of  his 
spiritual  children  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     Accordingly  he 
^ftordained  Dr.  Coke,  his  most  distinguished  assistant  and  his  most  trusted 
^■Eriend,  as  *^  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America," 
^Kaod  sent  him  out,  time  accredited,  to  ordain  Francis  Asbury  to  a  Hko 
B^cffioe,  and  thus  establish  the  Episcopal  fonn  of  Church  government 

among  the  Methodists  of  the  New  World. 

^fc      *'  Of  his  power  to  ordain  Wesley  had  no  doubt.     Nearly  forty 

^^eaiB  before  he  had  been  convinced  by  '  Lord  King's  Account  of  the 

^O^rimitive  Church,*  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  of  one  order.     In 

1756  he  wrote :  *  I  still  believe  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  govem- 

:znent  to  agree  with  the  practice  and  writings  of  the  apostles ;  but  that 

it  13  prescribed  in  Scripture  I  do  not  beheve.     This  opinion,  which  I 

-^nce  zealously  espoused,  I  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of  ever  since 

J  read  Bishop  StilLingfleet's  *'  Iremcon."     I  think  he  haa  unanswerably 

jroved  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  prescribe  any  particular 

form  cf  Church  government ;  and  that  the  pica  of  divine  right  for 

diocesan  episcopacy  was  never  heard  of  in  the  primitive  Cburch/ 

Again,  in  1761,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  repeated  that  Stillingfleet 

had  fully  convinced  him   that  to  beheve  that  none   but  episcopal 

fjrdination  was  valid  'was  an  entire  mistake.'     And  again,  in  1780,  he 

shocked  the  High-church  bigotry  of  his   brother  by  declaring,  *I 

verily  beheve  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  ordain  as  to  administer  the 

Lord's  Supper."'* 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  liI<*D.— Although  the  life  and 
labors  of  Dr.  Coke  enter  so  largely  into  the  history  of  British  Meth- 


•  Ttkbm ak's  "  Life  And  Times  of  Wesley,"  toI  ili,  p.  480. 
Wcalfiry'ft  "  WorkF,"  toI  tU^  octa?o  edition. 
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odisra,  and  especially  iDto  the  liistory  of  British  Wedeyan  missions,  yet, 
as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  his  biography 
belongs,  in  a  special  sense,  to  the  history  of  Methodism  in  America, 

Since  his  advent  among  the  British  Methodists  in  1778,  Dr.  Cok^ 
had  been,  after  John  Wesley,  the  most  prominent  leader  among  tl  em* 
He  was  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  rich^  and 
could  travel  at  his  own  expense ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  would  give 
additional  dignity  to  the  little  Conference  in  America;  he  was  a  man 
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of  great  personal  power  and  magnetism  ;  and  last,  though  not  jeast^  a9 
Mr.  Wesley  regarded  it,  he  was  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England, 
The  first  meeting  between  Wesley  and  Coke  occurred  at  the  village 
of  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  in  August,  1776,  at  which  date  Wc^ejr 
was  a  venerable  man  of-  seventy-three.  Coke  was  a  young  presby- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England,  and  curate  of  the  parish  of  South 
Pethcrton.     He  was  already  a  genuine  Methodist,  though  he  had  never 
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attended  a  Methodist  meetiDg ;  he  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  be  cap- 
tivated at  onc6  by  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Wesley,  to  whom,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  he  presently  attached  himself  as  a  son  and  helper  in 
the  Gospel. 

Thomas  Coke  was  born  in  the  Tillage  of  Brecon,  in  Wales,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1747.  His  father  was  an  influential  gentleman,  a 
surgBon  by  profession,  who  was  several  times  Mayor  of  Brecon ;  and 

I  Thomas,  being  an  only  child,  the  most  libei-al  plans  were  laid  out  for  his 
education ;  which,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  were  carried  out  by  his 
excellent  mother,  who  lived  to  see  him  become  Mr,  Wesley's  chief  assist- 
ant, and  to  become  herself  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society  at  BristoL 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  young  man  was  entered  aa  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  was  at  first  disgusted 
with  the  lioentiousnesg  which  prevailed  among  the  students ;  but  at 
length  his  mind  became  tainted  with  their  infidel  notions,  and  being  a 
lively,  handsome  young  fellow,  fond  of  cards,  dancing,  and  other  pleas- 
ures of  fashionable  society,  he  was  far  along  on  the  road  to  ruin  before 
his  conscience  could  bring  him  to  a  stand. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  liis  infidel  notions,  the  faith  of  his  childhood 

'  began  to  torment  him  with  forebodings  of  the  future,  which  he  was 
not  able  to  shake  off.  While  in  this  wretched  state  of  mind  he  paid  a 
visit  to  a  Welsh  clergyman,  who,  when  Sunday  came,  preached  a  brilh 
iant  and  powerful  sermon,  which  so  affected  the  young  student  that 
on  their  way  home  from  Church  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  minister, 
praised  his  discourse,  confessed  that  it  had  driven  him  from  his  refuge 
of  lies,  and  begged  to  be  further  instructed  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  but  what  was  his  amazement  when  the  minister 
laughingly  assured  him  that  "  it  was  only  a  sermon,'*  and  that  be  him 
edf  did  not  beheve  that  kind  of  doctrine,  but  preached  it  simply 
because  it  was  the  thing  required  of  him  as  a  clergyman  of  an  orthodox 

^- ChurcL 

^1      The  young  Oxonian  was  now  in  deeper  trouble  than  ever ;  his 

|H«tn]gglefi  between  faith  and  doubt  became  more  and  more  desperate, 
till  some  of  the  writings  of  Bishop  Sherlock  came  in  his  way.  These 
settled  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  views,  and  led  him  to  for- 
sake his  wild  companions  at  college  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  holy 
office.     But  there  were  more  candidates  than  "  Hvings,*'  and  j^oung 
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Coke,  after  waiting  several  years  for  an  eligible  opening,  during  which 
time  lie  took  bis  Oxf  oi-d  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  was  glad  to 
accept  the  curacy  of  South  Petherton,  in  Somersetshirej  where  he  soon 
became  unpleasantly  distinguished  as  a  zealous  country  parson. 

Hitherto  he  was  a  Christian  only  in  doctrine :  of  the  experience  of 
saving  grace,  Hke  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  he  knew  nothing 
at  all.  He  believed  in  the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Oateehism;' 
Fletcher's  '*  Checks  to  Antinomianism  "  had  cured  hira  of  the  predes- 
tinarian  views  in  which  he  had  been  trained  at  home,  and  filled  his 
mind  and  heart  with  tlie  evangelical  doctrinefi,  which  he  preached  with 
all  his  might — preached  them  sometimes  without  a  manuscript,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Methodists — preached  them  from  house  to  house, 
among  the  aged  and  the  siekj  who  could  not,  and  among  the  indif- 
ferent and  vicious,  wlio  would  not,  join  the  crowds  who  attended  his 
ministry  at  the  parish  church.  These  efforts  for  the  actual  salvation  of 
actual  sinners  made  him  obnoxious  both  to  the  easy-going  clergy  and 
the  worldly-minded  laity  of  his  region  of  country,  among  whom  he 
soon  began  to  be  denounced  as  a  **  Methodist  "—a  word  which,  in 
those  days,  was  synonymous  with  our  word  **  fanatic,"  and  which  was 
applied  to  any  one  who  was  very  much  in  earnest  about  spiritual  and 
eternal  things,  no  matter  %vliat  might  be  his  peculiar  doctrinal  Aaews. 

Dr.  Coke  beeom€«i  a  Metlioflitit. — In  one  of  the  d^^ctor's 
visits  to  a  friend  in  Devonshire  he  discovered  a  genuine  Methodist, 
the  first  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  a  simple-hearted  man  employed  on 
his  friend^s  estate ;  the  leader  of  a  little  class ;  learned  in  nothing  but 
the  Scriptures,  and  wise  only  in  matters  of  Christian  experience.  The 
two  men  talked  and  pmyed  together  a  good  deal  during  tlie  doctor's 
visit,  and  it  was  to  this  godly  peasant  more  than  to  any  other  person 
that  Coke  declared  himself  indebted  for  leading  hira  into  the  experi- 
ence of  religion.  On  returning  from  tliis  visit  he  preached  more  like 
a  Methodist  than  ever,  and  on  one  occasion,  while  speaking  in  his  own 
pulpit,  the  po%ver  of  God  came  down  upon  hira,  filling  his  soul  with 
unspeakable  jo}'.  Tins  blessed  experience  he  announced  to  his  people. 
and  at  Ixis  first  sermon  after  that  happy  event  three  souls  were  awak- 
ened under  the  word. 

The  pariah  was  now  in  a  ferment.  The  genteel  portion  wei^ 
offended  at  his  zeal,  the  impenitent  at  his  severity ;  while  those  who 
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^Btad  relied  on  their  outward  morality  for  salvation  were  disgusted  to 
H  jiear  that,  without  being  born  tigain,  even  they  could  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  neighboring  clergy  were  displeased  because 
■  Dr.  Coke  drew  away  their  congregations,  and  the  choir  of  the  parish 
<ihurch  were  wounded  in  their  vanity  because  the  curate  had  intro- 
duced the  singing  of  hymns  by  the  congregation^  instead  of  leaving 
all  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  music  to  them.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  appealed  to,  to  correct  this  irregtilar  man,  but  he  found 
nothing  in  him  worthy  of  punishment.  At  length  !iis  enemies, 
having  no  other  resort,  persuaded  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  dismiss 
his  troublesome  curate  ;  which  was  hastily  done  in  public  without  giv- 

»iDg  him  any  notice ;  and  to  make  his  disgrace  more  terrible  the  beUs 
of  the  church  were  rung  as  he  passed  out  of  the  door.  But  years 
afterward  they  rang  him  in  again,  wlien,  on  a  visit  to  the  scene  of 
their  disgrace — not  his — the  rejected  curate  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 
chief  MethodistSj  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  times, 

I  This  curacy  of  three  years'  duration  had  cured  Dr,  Coke  of  all  his 
Jugh  expectations  of  preferment  in  the  State  Church  ;  he  had  too 
much  religion  to  hope  for  large  success  in  that  direction.  Thus  by 
pressure  from  without,  as  well  as  by  drawings  from  within,,  he  joined 
himself  to  Mr.  Wesley's  band  of  itinerants,  and  in  1778  was  appointed 
l^'to  the  old  Foundry,  at  London.  The  fame  of  his  talents  as  well  as 
&f  his  trials  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with  much  joy 
Lby  the  London  Society,  who  soon  came  to  admire  him  for  his  marked 
Lability,  as  weU  as  to  love  him  for  his  Christly  spirit.  Wesley  hailed 
i  aa  the  stroLgest  re*enforccment  he  had  ever  received^  and  made 
his  confidential  adviser  in  place  of  his  brother  Charles;  and 
Hrom  this  time  forward  until  his  death  the  name  of  Doctor,  afterward 
I  Bishop,  Coke  is  closely  interwoven  in  Methodist  history,  cliiefly  in 
'  C5onnection  with  his  efforts  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  "  foreign  parts.'* 
[He  traveled  and  preached  by  sea  and  by  land,  over  the  English- 
f .«peaking  world  of  hia  day ;  his  restless  and  heroic  spirit  never  suffer- 
ing him  to  be  content  unless  he  were  planning  a  missionary  crusade 
or  planting  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  some  position  far  in  advance 

rthe  established  lines  of  the  Church  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
nr.   Coke  and  Metliadiit  Misiioiis*— For  many  years 
the  Doctor  was  a  whole  missionary  society  in  himself  ;  the  earliest  and 
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one  of  the  most  efficient  that  ever  existed.  This  was  an  office  in 
which  to  win  immortal  honor  below  and  eternal  glory  above,  but  one 
which  subjected  him  to  no  small  discourtesy,  hi^rdship,  criticisan,  and 
even  abuse.  The  Church  of  that  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  Moravians,  were  soimd  asleep  so  far  as  the  duty  of  foreign 
missions  was  concerned;  and  it  was  a  thankless  as  well  as  difficult 
task  to  awaken  it  from  its  comfortable  lethargy.  Even  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Metliodists,  missions  were  by  no  means  so  popular  as  at  present^ 


THE  DR,   COKB   MEMORIAL  SCHOOLS^  BRBCOK, 


and  Dn  Coke  was  compelled  to  beg  from  house  to  house  the  funds 
which  his  schemes  required  :  a  process  requiring,  at  that  time,  an  in* 
de8cril>able  amount  of  patience  and  courage,  and  one  which  made  him 
anytliing  but  a  popular  man.  By  some  good  people  he  was  laughed  1 
at  for  intermeddling  with  divine  Providence  ;  by  others  he  was  coolly 
thrust  aside  as  a  nuisance;  but  none  of  these  things  moved  him  or^ri 


ill  the  least  abated  his  missionary  zeal:  his  time,  his  fortune,  and  bia 
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life  had,  once  for  all,  been  laid -upon  this  altar,  and  God  had  doubt- 
less accepted  the  sacrifice.    The  matter,  therefore,  was  fixed  and  finaL 

A  Bllssionary  l¥ifb. — ^In  the  later  part  of  his  career  Dr. 
Ooke's  hands  were  strengthened  and  his  resources  increased  in  a  some- 
what romantic  manner. 

During  the  year  1805  word  was  brought  to  him  that  there  was  a 
wealthy  and  benevolent  lady.  Miss  Penelope  Qoulding  Smith,  staying 
at  the  Hot  Wells,  in  Bristol,  for  her  health,  and  without  loss  of  time 
he  paid  her  a  missionary  call.  His  plans  so  interested  the  lady  that 
she  promised  him  a  contribtition  of  a  hundred  guineas  if  he  would 
call  upon  her  on  her  return  to  her  home,  at  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire ; 
and  when  in  due  time  he  presented  himself  to  collect  the  subscription 
the  lady  gave  him  two  hundred  guineas  instead  of  one  hundred;  so 
deep  an  impression  had  he  produced  upon  her  mind. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  in  the  following 
year  ripened  into  matrimony,  whereby  the  doctor  gained  an  estimable 
and  pious  helpmeet,  a  life-member  to  his  individual  missionary  society, 
and  an  additional  fortune  to  aid  him  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad. 

Previous  to  her  marriage  the  lady  had  led  a  very  secluded  life,  but 
for  the  love  of  her  missionary  husband,  whose  work  compelled  him  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  on  the  road,  she  gave  up  her  quiet  mansion 
for  a  great  traveling  carriage,  in  which  this  devoted  couple  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  resided  for  four  out  of  the  six  years  of  their 
wedded  life.  Having  now  no  fixed  dwelling-place,  the  doctor's  choice 
books  and  papers  were  stowed  in  the  carriage ;  as  well  as  the  more 
strictly  personal  baggage  of  the  two  travelers ;  and  in  this  four-wheeled 
oflSce  the  first  Missionary  Society  transacted  its  business,  planned  its 
campaigns,  and  kept  itself  before  the  public. 

The  arrival  of  this  compact  and  somewhat  complex  expedition  at 
the  house  of  the  hospitable  Methodists  along  the  Doctor's  routes,  where 
he  was  wont  to  halt  for  dinner,  supper,  or  lodgings,  was  quite  a  nota- 
ble event ;  amusing,  indeed,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  though  none  the 
less  memorable  on  that  account.  To  unload  the  ample  vehicle  of  its 
multifarious  contents  required  the  united  services  of  the  entire 
household ;  a  task  which  iiotliing  but  tliu  dignity,  heroism,  and  sclf- 
forgetfulucss  of  the  distinguished  passengers  could  render  very  agree- 
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able.     Then  tlie  lady  was  not  in  firm  health,  neither  was  she 
travel,  nor  yet  of  making  acquaintance  of  strangers ;  thus  it  was  with 
soma  considerable  embarrassment  that  this  itinerating  missionary  heid- 
quarters  made  its  yearly  rounds ;  while  the  moneys  paid  into  its  trmB- 
nry  were,  for  a  time,  more  than  equalled  by  those  bestowed  and  ex«H 
pended  by  the  occupant  of  the  ofiBce  itself,  I 

On  the  25th  of  Jannary,  1811,  Mrs.  Coke  departed  from  this  mis- 
sionary life,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  During  her  brief 
and  happy  wifehood  Bhe  devoted  her  fortune,  comfort,  time,  soul, 
and  body  to  her  glorious  husband  and  to  the  mission  on  which  the 
Lord  had  sent  him.  Cheerfully  she  endured  a  life  which,  to  a  person 
of  her  quiet  tastes  and  retiring  dispoaition,  would  otherwise  have  been 
insufferable:  but  four  yeai-s  of  such  vagabond  discomfort  literally 
wore  out  the  life  of  this  modest,  devoted  gentlewoman,  and  among  the 
list  of  the  noble  army  of  missionary  martyrs  her  name  deserves  an 
honorable  place. 

Cokeys  Camineiitary, — ^For  a  short  time  after  his  marria 
the  good  man  suffered  Inmself  to  be  domesticated,  and  spent  a  quiel^ 
year  or  two  on  the  estates  of  his  wife  finishing  his  Commentary  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  a  work  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Conference ;   he  being,  at  Wesley's  death,  the  only  competent 
scholar  among  them.     From  1T90  to  1807  all  the  time  he  could  spa 
from  his  missionary  kboi*s  he  devoted  to  this  work,  whose  appearanc 
In  numbers,  was  hailed  by  tlie  Methodists  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  their 
age.     When  finished  it  comprised  six  quarto  volumes ;  but,  being  only 
a  secondary  work  it  %vas  only  of  secondary  value,  and  wa«  wholly 
superseded  by  the  commentaries  of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Benson. 

Dr«  Coke  anil  the  Iri§li  Coiifereiiee. — Next  in  import 
ancc  to  !iis  oflicial  relation  with  the  Methodists  of  America,  whici 
wiQ  be  considered  in  its  place,  was  Dr.  Coke's  connection  with  the 
Conference*     In  1782  Mr,  Wesley  directed  him  to  convene  the  Irish 
preachers  at  Dublin  and  to  preside,  as  his  representative,  over  their 
assembly.     So  well  pleased  were  they  with  his  managemet  t  of  their 
affairs,  which  hitherto  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  Mr*  Wesley *8  En*, 
gUsh  Conference  work,  that  they  petitioned  for  his  reappointment 
For  nearly  tliirty  years  Dr.  Coke  presided  at  the  annual  Sessions 
the  Irish  Conference,  and  to  the  force  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom ' 
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<rf  hifi  measures  the  Methodism  of  Ireland  is  largely  indebted  for  itg 
present  flourishing  condition. 

British  Weslej  an  Hotne  IVfisiiaiis. — In  1805  Dn  Coke, 
who  had  been  elected  President  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference, 
aetonifihed  that  body  by  bringing  forward  a  scheme  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  neglected  portions  of  England  and  Wales.  Methodism  itself 
was  a  grand  missionary  society,  and  some  of  the  preachers  regarded  it 
ag  sufficient ;  but  Dr,  Coke  had  traveled  over  the  country  and  knew  it 
better  than  any  other  man  in  England,  and,  therefore,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  inaugurate  his  plan,  especially  as  he  would  be  obliged  to 
find  his  own  niiBsionaries  and  gather  or  furmsh  his  own  suppUes. 

From  one  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Coke,  in  the  capacity  of  Methodist 
Elome  Missionary  Secretary,  it  appeared  that  in  1808,  *'out  of  eleven 
hundred  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  perhaps  one  half  of  them  ael' 
dom  or  never  hear  the  Gospel,  In  numerous  small  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  attend  no  place  of 
worship  whatever."  It  was  in  places  and  among  people  of  this  de- 
scription that  the  doctor  established  his  home  missions,  and  the  work 
thus  inaugurated  has  grown  into  a  prominent  department  of  Britisii 
We^leyanism,  under  the  mant^gement  of  the  Committees  of  the  Home 
ission  and  Contingent  Fund,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Auxiliary  and 
Home  Mission  Fund;  by  whom  *^ additional  ministers^*  are  employed 
as  Home  Missionaries,  *'  that  specific  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
neglected  and  careless  portions  of  the  population  of  our  large  towns 
and  rural  districts ;  '*  and  especially  in  London,  whose  "  appalling  moral 
And  social  condition  demands  a  much  larger  share  of  the  practical  sym* 
pathy  of  onr  Connection."  * 

mUsnioiis  amaiiMT  French  Prisoners  or  War.— The 
war  with  France  had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  about  seventy  thou- 
sand French  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  in  barracks  and  prison- 
ships  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wretched  condition 
of  these  men  excited  the  sympathy  of  Dr.  Coke,  -who,  at  the  Confer- 
emce  of  1811,  proposed  a  system  of  missions  among  them.  The  Con- 
ierence  admitted  the  excellence  of  the  design,  but  excused  itself  on 

unt  of  the  lack  of  funds.  This  objection  Coke  overruled  by  pledg- 
the  entire  expense  of  the  mission  from  his  own  private  fortnne; 
Ftocs*s  '*Eccl€«iMticaI  PriDdples  and  Polity  of  the  Wealeyan  Methodiirts/'  EdUioa  of  1874. 
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and  having  a  number  of  men  at  comraand  who  oonld  preach  in  the 
French  language,  the  work  was  at  once  commeDced.  ■ 

These  missionaries  were  well  received  by  the  captive  Frenchmon, 
who  tliua  gained  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which  was  quite  out  of 
the  neiial  hne  of  a  soldier^s  acquirements.  Bibles  were  also  distributed 
among  thenij  and  when  these  favored  prisoners  were  exchanged,  thej 
carried  home  with  them  quite  a  different  idea  of  English  religion  from 
that  which  most  Frenchmen  held,  and  of  which  their  views  were  not 
the  most  favorable,  being  learned  by  the  thrusts  of  British  bayonets 
or  out  of  the  muzzles  of  British  muskets  and  cannon. 

Dr,  Coke's  Last  Mission  was  organized  on  a  magnificenT 
scale.     In  the  year  1811  lie  married,  and  soon  after  buried,  another 
wife,  Miss  Ann  Loxdale,  an  eminent  Methodist  lady  of  Liverpool ;  and 
being  again  alone  in  the  world,  his  heart  now  turned  toward  a  far-away 
country  of  which  for  years  he  had  made  frequent  inquiry  as  a  field  of  M 
missionary  operations.  ™ 

Under  date  of  Dublin,  June  29,  1813,  he  writes:  '*!  am  now  dead 
to  Europe  and  alive  for  India.  God  himself  has  said  to  me,  *  Go  to 
Ceylon.'  I  shall  bear  my  own  expenses,  of  course.  I  am  studying 
the  Portuguese  language  continuall}',  and  am  perfectly  certain  I  shall 
conquer  it  before  I  land  in  Ceylon/' 

As  usual,  Dr.  Coke  laid  his  plana  before  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
under  whose  auspices  his  work  was  all  performed.  It  was  nothing  less  M 
than  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  missions  in  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  E'ctst  Indies,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  from  which,  as  centers  of  operations,  he  designed  to  evangelize 
South  Africa,  India,  and  the  entire  system  of  British  colonies  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

*' Where  are  the  immense  amounts  of  money  to  be  raised  to  carry 
out  tills  splendid  scheme  ? "  asked  the  "Wesleyan  Conference  in  amaze- 
ment, 

"  I  will  advance  the  money  myself  to  the  extent  of  six  thousand 
pounds,-'  answered  Dr.  Coke, 

Such  munificence  roused  the  spirits  of  his  brethren,  and  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  doctor  proposed  to  lead  the  expedition  in  per* 
son,  the  Conference  was  all  ablaze.  They  could  not  bear  to  lose  such 
a  man,  but  they  now  began  to  realize  that  he  was  larger  than  any  one 
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country  aiid  belonged  to  all  mankind  ;  they,  tlicrcfore,  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  care  of  the  home  work,  which  ho  iimst  now  place  wholly 
in  their  hands;  and  with  prayers  and  tears,  and  a  goodly  sura  of  money 
to  lighten  the  heavy  draft  on  his  private  purse,  they  sent  him  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  of  British  Methodism  to  sot  up  the  standai^d 
of  the  croBS  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1814^  a  fleet  of  thirty-three  merchantuaen, 
under  convoy  of  four  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  set  sail  for  the  embryo 
empire  then  controlled  by  the  East  India  Company;  having  among 
their  passengera  the  Missionary  Bisliop,  Thomas  Coke,  and  nine  other 
brave-hearted  Methodists,  who  had  caught  his  heroic  spirit  and  de- 
voted  their  lives  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  grand  design. 

But  the  leader  was  destined  to  land  on  fairer  shores  and  in  sunni(jr 
climes  than  those  for  which  he  sailed*  On  tho  morning  of  the  3d  of 
May,  1814,  his  servant,  on  going  to  awaken  his  master,  found  his  life- 
less body  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  cabin,  where  he  had  fallen  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  all  tlint  was  mortal  of 
Thomas  Coke  was  buried  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

And  what  tomb  could  have  been  more  appropriate?  This  man, 
whose  heart  was  great  enough  to  love  and  to  labor  for  all  lands, 
deserved  to  have  a  grave  as  spacious  as  the  sea. 


Before  taking  up  the  work  of  Bishop  Coke  in  America  it  will  bo 
well  to  follow  a  little  further  the  fortunes  of  liis  bereaved  band. 

Although  their  chief  had  been  taken  away,  tlie  little  band  of  mia^ 
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fiionaries  had  nothing  to  do  but  continue  their  voyage.      On  their 
arrival  at  their  destination  the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company,  at^ 
Bombay,  gave  them  every  assistance,  not  only  for  their  personal  com- 
fort bnt  for  the  prosecntion  of  their  plans ;  and  at  the  service  whicliufl 
they  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  their  landing.  Lord  Molesworth,  the* 
military  commander  of  the  station,  and  a  native  of  Enropeiin  descent, 
Mr.  Salmon,  were  happily  converted  to  God ;  who  thus  by  his  Spirit 
bore  witness  to  the  heavenly  mission  on  which  these  his  servants  had 
been  sent* 

The  seqnel  of  Lord  Molesworth's  hietory  is  worth  relating.  Shortly 
after  his  convei*sion  he  sailed  from  India  on  the  ill-fated  transport,  the 
"Arniston,''  wliich  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  all  on 
board,  except  two  or  three,  found  a  watery  grave.  One  of  the  surviv- 
ors reported  the  fact  that  as  the  ship  was  going  down  Lord  Molesworth 
was  busy  waiting  up  and  down  the  deck  pointing  the  helpless  soldiere, 
passengers,  and  seamen  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  ;**  and  at  the  last  moment  taking  his  wife  in  his  arms^ 
they  went  down  together,  and  their  bodies  were  afterward  washed 
ashore  locked  in  each  other's  embrace. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Coke  were  received  in  England 
with  unspeakable  grief,  A  series  of  memorial  meetings  were  held^ 
whieli,  besides  giving  expression  to  sentiments  of  love  and  sorrow,  led 
to  the  formation  of  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabez  Bunting,  carried  out  the  grand  designs  of  Dr. 
Coke  in  India^  and  which  from  that  day  to  this,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  clearest  heads  and  largest  hearts  of  the  British  Wes- 
leyan Oonnectionj  has  carried  forward  the  blessed  work  of  evangel- 
izing the  world. 

'Whatcciiit  and  Vasey. — ^It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  suitable  choice  than  that  of  the  man  chosen  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  be 
his  envoy  to  the  American  Methodists^  and  to  transfer  to  them  the 
ministerial  succession.  With  him  he  also  sent  Mr.  Richard  Whatcoat 
and  Mr,  Thomas  Yasey ;  the  first  of  whom  is  described  as  "  one  of  tlie 
saintliest  men  in  the  prbnitive  itinerancy  of  Methodism.  Had  he 
been  a  papist  he  might  have  been  canonized." 

Richard  n^hateoat  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Glouoi^teiBhire, 
England,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1736.     He  was  early  the  subject  of 
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religious  impreseions,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  experienced 
the  power  of  regenerating  grace.  His  conversion  was  one  of  thoso 
sudden  and  glorious  transitions  from  darkness  to  light,  from  nature 
to  grace,  which  especially  distinguished  tlie  early  history  of  Method- 
ifioi ;  tfnd  about  three  years  afterward  he  received  another  special  bap* 
tdsm  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Mather,  afterward 
Bifihop  Mather,  ^ 

Of  this  experience  he  says :  '*  On  tlie  28th  of  March,  1761,  my  soul^ 


BISHOP    \VHATC0AT. 


Wis  drawn  out  and  engaged  in  a  naanner  it  never  was  before^  Sud- 
denly I  was  stripped  of  all  but  love.  Now  all  was  love,  and  prayer^ 
and  praise.;  and  in  this  happy  state,  rejoicing  everpiore,  and  in  every 
thing  giving  thanks,  I  continued  for  some  years  with  little  intermis- 
sion or  abatement,  wanting  nothing  for  soul  or  body  more  than  1 
received  from  day  to  day." 

For  eiglit  or  nine  years  he  labored   as  a  class-leader  in  Wednea- 
^bury.  Stiff ordshire,  that  porttoii  of  the  **  lihick  Country  "  in  whfch^ 
has  beon  seen*  rtir  Mrtlmtlist^  suffered  such  fearful  persecutions; 
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snd  in  17*59,  at  the  Leeds  Conference,  he  was  proposed  and  accepted 
as  an  itinerant  preacher ;  in  whicli  work  he  was  greatly  blessed  on 
drciiits  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

It  was  the  desire  of  Dr.  Coke  tliat  Whatcoat  should  accompany 
him  to  America ;  and  Shadford,  who  was  familiar  with  the  work  in 
that  country,  nrged  him  to  con&ent.  But  lest  he  should  go  on  a  war-  ■ 
fare  of  his  own  choice  Wliatcoat  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
for  divine  guidance,  and  under  what  he  believed  to  be  the  special  direc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  he  offered  himself  for  this  distant  service 
across  the  sea.  ■ 

In  1787  Mr.  Wesley  desired  his  ordination  as  superintendent  in 
America,  but  the  Conference,  fearful  lest  in  that  case  Mr.  Wesley 
might  recall  Bishop  Asbnry^  refused  to  elect  him,  and  without  this 
election,  according  to  the  pi*ecedent  established  by  Bishop  Asbnry,  he 
could  not  be  ordained  as  bishop.  But  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1800  the  health  of  Bishop  Asbury  was  so  much  impaired  in  conse- 
quence of  his  privations  and  labors  tlint  he  desired  the  appointment 
of  another  bishop,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  Whatcoat;  his  chief  com- 
petitor being  the  apostle  of  New  England  Methodism,  Jesse  Lee.  In 
private  life  he  was  remarkable  for  his  entire  devotion  to  God;  as  a 
preacher  his  discourses  were  plain,  instructive,  and  liiglily  spiritual  j 
as  a  presiding  ofticer  he  conibinetl  simplicity  and  dignity.  Laban 
Clark,  one  of  his  great  contemporaries,  says  of  liira,  **  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  if  ever  I  knew  one  ^vho  came  up  to  St.  James's  description 
of  a  perfect  man^one  who  bridled  his  tongue  and  kept  in  subjection 
his  whole  body — ^that  man  was  Ricliard  Whatcoat/' 

Thomas  Viisey  was  a  man  who  had  been  i-eared  amid  the 
Ivantages  of  wealth,  being  the  adopted  heir  of  a  wealthy  uncle  who 
7m  a  rigid  Churchman,  and  who  was  gi^eatly  indignant  at  finding  Ids 
nephew  had  been  converted  among  the  Methodists.  The  young  man 
was  straightly  threatened  by  the  loss  of  all  his  expected  inheritance  if  M 
he  should  join  the  Wesleyan  Society;  l>ut  he  preferred  to  suffer  hard- 
ness with  the  people  of  God,  delibenitely  sacrificed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position,  and  in  1775  entered  the  ranks  of*  the  Methodist 
itinerancy ;  in  which  lie  Ijad  traveled  about  nine  years  when  he  waa 
cliosen  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Dr,  Coke  on  hifl 
episcopal  missinn  to  America. 
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Yascy  makes  but  a  small  tigore.  in  the  liistorj  of  Aniericaii  Meth- 
odisra ;  for,  after  laboring  in  this  country  about  two  years,  he  was 
induced  to  accept  an  ordination  from  Bishop  White,  of  Philadelphia, 
■a  representative  of  the  English  Church,  and  soon  after  this  he  returned 
to  England.  He  was,  however,  illy  satisfied  with  his  curacy  in  the 
Established  Church ;  and  re-entered  the  Methodist  itinerancy,  in  1789, 
in  which,  with  much  zeal  and  success,  he  labored  during  the  twenty- 
two  following  years.  Bending  under  infirmities,  he  retired  in  1826, 
■and  his  death  occurred  at  Leeds  on  the  27th  of  December  in  that 
jear. 

Re¥.  James  Crelg^hton. — The  Bev.  James  Creighton,  A.B., 
whom  Mr.  Wesley  called  to  his  assistance  in  ordaining  Messrs.  What- 
-coat  and  Vasey  for  America,  was  a  native  of  Cavan,  the  chief  town  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  in  the  northern  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland ;  a 
student  of  Dublin  University,  and  a  Presbyter  in  the  English  Church, 
which  at  that  time  had  a  feeble  representation  in  Ireland. 

Bishop  Kilmore,  by  whom  he  was  ordained,  appointed  him  curate 
at  his  cathedral,  with  strict  injunction  to  "  say  nothing  about  faith  '' 
in  his  sermons.  But  the  young  man  was  wiser  than  his  Bishop.  He 
had  read  the  writings  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  wliicli  had  led  him  intc^ 
evangelical  views ;  and  from  a  Methodist  itinerant,  preaching  in  a 
bam,  he  had  heard  a  sermon  which  was  the  means  of  leading  him  to 
dhrist,  through  faith  in  whom  he  found  pardon  and  peace. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  Christian  experience,  liaving  no  friend  at 
hand  to  counsel  him,  he  wrote  letters  to  several  ministers  of  his  ac- 
-quaintance ;  but,  instead  of  offering  him  sympathy  and  assistance, 
they  turned  away  from  him  as  if  he  "  were  infected  with  a  plague ; " 
for  among  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  Ejiiscoiial  Church  of  that  day 
personal  faith  in  Christ  for  present  salvation,  and  the  profession  of 
■experimental  religion,  were  regarded  as  tlie  wildest  fanaticism,  but 
little  removed  from  insanity. 

He  soon  commenced  preaching  in  private  houses,  barns,  ancient 
ruins,  and  in  any  place  where  he  could  giither  a  congregation,  and 
conversions  began  to  occui  under  his  ministry.  This  brought  out  a 
remonstrance  from  his  fellow-clergymen,  who  cliargcd  him  with  that 
great  crime,  "  irregularity."  But  Creighton  replied  :  "  I  never  saw  any 
fruits  of  my  labor  till  I  became  irregular,"  and  still  went  on  with  his 
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work.  Without  any  dii*ect  relations  with  the  Methodists  lie  autuallj 
became  one  liimselfj  traveling  a  circuit  of  his  own,  and  gathering  his 
converts  into  societieSj  in  true  Wesleyan  fashion.  The  preiscnce  of 
the  Lord  among  the  people  was  evidenced  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  churches ;  but  there  was  so  much  Methodism  about 
the  movement  that  the  clergy  bitterly  opposed  it,  preferring  that  their 
churches  should  remain  half  empty  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
filled  with  persons  who  believed  in  "  conversion." 

Among  the  converts  were  some  papists,  whose  apostasy  from  the 
Romish  Church  so  enraged  the  priests  that  Creighton  was  in  great 
danger  of  his  life ;  and  his  brother,  who  was  a  leader  of  one  of  the 
classes,  was  waylaid  with  the  intention  to  murder  him.  But  having 
received  intelligence  of  it,  he  escaped  his  would-be  murderers  by 
taking  another  road.  In  1781-2  Creighton  extended  Ms  labors 
through  seven  of  the  central  counties  of  the  island  in  the  provinoea  of 
rrkter  and  Leinster,  during  which  he  walked  or  rode  about  four 
thousand  miles. 

,  Wesley,  who  doubtless  heard  of  his  labors  in  some  of  his  Irish 
tours,  invited  him  to  London  in  1783 ;  and,  after  a  second  invitation, 
he  "  consented  to  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Most  High."  During  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  pastorate  in  Cavan,  the  community  had  been  vis- 
ibly  as  well  as  spiritually  reformed,  and  his  leave-taking  of  his  parish- 
ioners, many  of  whom  had  been  saved  through  his  ministry,  was  very 
tender  and  affecting.  Like  all  the  regular  clergy  who  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  itinerants,  Creighton  was  received  at  once  by  Mr.  Wesley 
into  full  membership  in  the  Conference.  He  preached  at  City  Road, 
administered  the  sacmments  to  the  Societies  in  London  and  in  the 
neighboring  counties,  and  assisted  Mr,  Wesley  in  editing  his  **  Ar- 
niinian  Magazine.'^  On  the  Ist  of  Septeniber,  1784,  John  Wesley, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  English  Church,  assisted  by  the  Rev, 
Thomas  Coke  and  the  al>ove-nEu:ned  Rev,  James  Creighton,  ordained 
Messrs.  Whatcoat  and  Vasey  as  deacons,  and  on  the  following  day  ha 
prcsljyters  or  elders.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  stead&st 
Methodist,  and  shared  in  most  if  not  all  the  ordinations  performed 
by  Mr.  Wesley.  His  death  occurred  in  1820,  in  the  83d  year  of 
his  age»^ 
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This  was  all  quite  regular  and  correct,  according  to  the  principles 
'which  Mr.  Wesley  had  repeatedly  set  f oi*th  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
performed  a  separate  act  of  consecration  upon  Dr.  Coke,  as  "  Super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America,''  which  office  Coke 
was  to  convey  to  Asbury ;  and  Coke  and  Asbury  were  to  be  "  joint 
Suj>erintendeiits  of  all  the  brethren  in  America.-' 

Credentials  of  ^^  i^aperinteiideiit '^  Coke.— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  credentials  given  to  Dr.  Coke  by  Mr,  Wesley: — 

To  td\  to  whom  these  presentg  shall  come,  John  WcBley,  late  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College  in  Oxford,  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eugkntl,  sendeth  greeting: — 

WtaeresB  many  of  the  people  in  the  southern  proviBcea  of  Kurth  America, 
who  desire  to  continue  onder  my  cjire,  and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  of  En*(!and,  arc  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  mmiaters  to 
administer  the  ancraments  of  Biiptiam  and  the  Lrord'e  Supper,  according  to  the 
fisage  of  the  same  Ohuich  ;  and  whereas  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other 
way  of  supplying  them  with  ministers : 

Know  all  meo^  that  I»  John  Wesley,  think  myself  to  be  providentially  called^ 
at  this  time,  to  set  apart  some  persona  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  America* 
And,  therefore,  under  the  protection  of  almighty  God,  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
his  glory,  I  have  this  day  set  apart  as  a  aiiperintendent,  by  the  imposition  of  my 
bands,  and  prayer,  (being  assisted  by  other  ordained  ministers,)  Thomas  Coke,  doc- 
tor of  civil  law,  a  presbyter  of  the  Cdurch  of  Enigiiind,  and  a  man  whom  I  judge 
to  be  well  qualiSed  for  that  great  work.  And  1  do  hereby  recommend  him  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  as  a  6t  person  to  preside  over  the  flock  of  Christ.  In  tes- 
timony whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  ray  band  and  seal,  this  second  day  of  Sep* 
tember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thotisand  seven  hundred  and  eiglity-fuur. 

John  Wesley. 

Bbistol,  September  10,  1784, 
To  Dr,  Ooks^  Mr,  A^mry,  and  mr  Brethren  in  North  Atfi^rica, 
By  a  very  uncommou  train  of  providences,  many  of  the  provinces  of  North 
America  are  totally  disjoined  from  the  mother  country,  and  erected  into  inde* 
pendoat  States.  The  EngliJih  Government  has  no  authority  over  them,  lither 
Hn\  or  ecclesiastical,  any  mi^re  than  over  the  States  of  Ilolland,  A  civil  author- 
ity b  exercised  over  them,  partly  by  the  Congress^  partly  by  the  Provincial 
Assemblies,  But  no  ooe  either  exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at 
all  In  this  peculiar  situation,  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States 
dDsire  my  advice,  and,  in  complijiuce  with  their  desire^  I  have  drawn  up  a  little 
sketch. 

Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  Church  convinced  me,  many  yeari 
ago,  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and  consc<]uently  have  th« 
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same  right,  tn  nrdiiin.  For  mnny  years  I  have  been  importuned,  from  time  to 
time,  to  exerci?i«  tliis  right  by  ordaiDing  part  of  oar  traveling  preachers.  But  1 
have  still  refused  ;  not  only  for  peace  sake,  but  because  I  was  determined,  as 
Httlc  as  poBsible,  to  violate  the  eBtiiblished  order  of  the  national  Church  to 
which  I  behinged. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  between  England  and  North  America. 
Here  there  are  Bishops,  who  htive  a  legal  jurisdiction;  in  America,  there  are 
none,  neither  any  parish  minister;  so  that,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  together, 
tliere  ia  none  either  to  baptize^  or  to  administer  tlie  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  there- 
fore, my  scmplea  are  at  an  end;  and  I  conceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  as  I  Tiolate 
no  order,  and  invade  no  man^s  rights,  by  appointing  and  sending  laborers  into 
the  harvest, 

I  have  accordingly  appointed  Dn  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint 
Superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North  America;  as  also  Kichar<l  Whatcoat 
and  Thomas  Vasey,  to  act  as  elders  among  them^  by  baptizing  and  administering- 
the  Lord's  Snpper.  And  I  have  prepared  a  liturgy,  little  differing  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  (I  think  the  best  consUtnted  national  Church  in  the 
world,}  which  I  advise  all  the  traveling  preachers  to  nse  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  all 
the  congregations,  reading  the  litany  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
praying  extempore  on  all  other  days.  I  also  advise  the  elders  to  administer  Uie 
supper  of  tlie  Lord  on  every  Lord^s  Day, 

If  any  one  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  way  of  feeding  and 
guiding  those  poor  shcop  in  the  wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  present 
I  cannot  see  any  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  proposed  to  desire  the  English  Bishops  to  ordain  piirt 
of  our  preachers  for  America.  But  to  this  I  object:  (1.)  I  desired  the  Bisihofx 
of  London  to  ordain  one,  but  could  not  prevail.  (3.)  If  they  consented,  we  know 
the  slowness  of  their  proceedings;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay.  (8.)  I( 
they  would  ordain  them  now,  they  would  expect  to  govern  them;  and  how  griev- 
ously would  this  entangle  us  t  (4.)  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally 
disentangled,  both  from  the  State  and  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entan- 
gle them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty^ 
simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  Church*  And  we  judge  it  best 
that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  set 
them  free. 

John  Wesley. 
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The  Validity  of  Bfetliadiit  CIpiscopacy.— The  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Coke  ad  "  Superintendent^"  when  he  was  already  a 
Presbyter,  and  as  such  the  clerical  equal  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  Las 
been  the  occasion  of  no  small  controversy,  wliich  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  briefly  review.     If  the  word  "  episcopal "  is  to  have  a  place  m 
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the  name  of  the  chief  body  of  Methodists  in  America,  it  wonld  seem 
to  be  of  some  interest  and  importance  to  the  ministry  and  membership 
of  that  body  to  know  exactly  what  the  word  is  there  intended  to- 
mean,  and  what  are  the  grounds  for  giving  it  such  definition.  The 
validity  of  the  Episcopacy  of  American  Methodism  has  been  freely 
and  frequently  challenged ;  and  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  and  a  brief 
demurrer  from  the  views  set  forth  in  the  last,  largest,  and  otherwise  the- 
best  biography  of  John  Wesley,  may  properly  have  place  in  this  volume. 

John  Wesley  was  not  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he- 
was  a  Presbyter  providentially  called  to  an  extraordinary  but  legiti- 
mate ordaining  act ;  and  in  this  latter  capacity  he  conferred  episcopal 
authority  on  Dr.  Coke,  under  what  was  doubtless  an  "exigency  of 
necessity,"  as  Hooker  calls  it.  This  high  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
order  says : — 

'*  There  may  be  sometimes  very  just  and  sufficient  reasons  to  allow  ordinatioiy 
without  a  Bishop.  The  toTiols  ChuHh  visible  leing  the  true  original  subject  of  aJOl 
potcer^  it  hath  not  ordinarily  allowed  any  other  than  Bishops  alone  to  ordain.. 
Howbeit,  as  the  ordinary  cause  is  ordinarily  in  all  things  to  be  observed,  so  i6 
may  be  in  some  cases  not  unnecessary  that  we  decline  from  the  ordinary  ways. 
Men  may  be  extraordinarily  yet  allowably  two  ways  admitted  into  spiritual  func* 
tions  in  the  Church.  One  is  when  Qod  himself  doth  of  himself  raise  up  a  way; 
another,  when  the  exigency  of  necessity  doth  constrain  to  leave  the  usual  ways 
of  the  Church,  which  otherwise  we  would  willingly  keep." — EedesiastietU 
Polity^  vii,  14. 

Again  :  **Let  them  [the  Bishops]  continually  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  rather 
the  force  of  custom  whereby  the  Church,  having  so  long  found  it  good  to  con 
tinue  the  regiment  of  her  virtuous  Bishops,  doth  still  uphold,  maintain,  and 
honor  them  in  that  respect  than  that  any  true  and  heavenly  law  can  be  showed 
by  the  evidence  whereof  it  may  of  a  truth  appear  that  the  Lord  himself  hath 
appointed  Presbyters  forever  to  be  under  the  regiment  of  Bishops.*' — Ibid.^  vii,  6. 

These  are  the  identical  grounds  on  which  Wesley,  in  his  creden- 
tials to  Dr.  Coke,  claims  authority  to  set  apart  a  Superintendent  and 
ordain  Presbyters  for  the  establishment  of  a  Church  with  an  Episcopal 
form  and  order  among  the  Methodists  of  America,  and  these  also  are 
the  grounds  on  which  that  Church,  in  its  book  of  Discipline,  still 
maintains  and  regulates  its  Episcopacy. 

Ou  this  subject.  Rev.  Dr.  Whedon,  the  official  Book  Editor,  says  :* 

*  No  quotation  marks  are  here  used,  this  admirable  retume  of  the  subject  having  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Whedon  especially  for  this  volume. 
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In  complete  accordance  with  this  doctrine  of  this  great  standard  author, 
^*the  judicious  Hooker,"  did  Weflley  establish,  iDtentionally  and  tmly,  the  Epia- 
<iopttcy  of  American  Methodism,     For, 

Firstj  He  was  a  Preabytcr  of  the  Ciiurch  of  Euglandf  a  grade  of  ministry  in 
which  the  right  to  ordain  inheres,  altlioagh  ordination  by  an  elder  b  not  by  the 
'*  Church  visible  '*  "  ordinarily  allowed,"  The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  that 
'* exigency  of  necessity**  existed  calling  for  an  extraordinary  ordination  by  a 
Presbyter  in  this  case  of  Wesley, 

Second,  This  extraordinary  call  did  exist  in  more  ways  than  one,  Fintf 
There  existed  a  great  people,  the  substance  and  material  of  an  inchoate  Church, 
founded  by  this  Wesley  himself,  deiiianciing  from  his  hand  a  forjn  of  govern- 
ment. F*»r  four  years  Wesley  declined  to  obey  that  demand  and  furnish  the  or- 
ganizing act;  by  which  delay  the  people  were  left  without  polity  and  without  the 
sacraments  of  Chiiat»  Second,  The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  entirely 
neglected  Wesley*a  request  for  an  ordination  by  their  hands.  And  even  if  they 
were  willing^  there  was  great  danger  that  their  hand  would  in  fact  repress  the 
great  work.  The  very  safety  and  continued  existence  of  this  revival,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  people,  required  thfit  he  who,  under  providence,  founded  their  or- 
der, should  shape  their  form  and  guide  their  movements  in  accordance  with  their 
past  history.  Third,  As  there  was  thus  an  external  call  and  exigent  ^'necessity," 
so  there  doubtless  was  a  divine  call ;  not  miraculous,  but  by  movement  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  to  this  work;  and  so  Wesley  himself  in  hia  episcopal  diploma  to 
<'oke  declared:  **I,  John  Wesley^  think  myself  providentially  gaXiLBD  at  this 
time  to  set  apart, *'  etc.  **And»  thereforej  under  protection  of  Almighty  God,  I 
have  this  day  set  apart,"  etc.  Four  thy  And  hereby  Is  precluded  all  irregular  and 
uncalled-for  ordinations  by  Presbyters  who  have  no  such  ** exigency"  to  abow 
/or  their  act.  Wesley  6aid»  in  1755,  **  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Frt^yi€r%^  to  cir- 
^unutanced  as  we  are^  may  appoint  or  ordain  others,^  since  the  providential  call 
had  not  then  come;  nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  all  this  that  our  polity  is  ^ro^- 
^r\y  pretbf/teriul ;  for  though  the  fountain  of  the  ordaining  power  is  in  the 
Church  and  Presbytery,  yet  the  presbyterial  act  of  ordaining  is  extraordinary, 
and  with  design  of  prescrring  the  Episcopate.  If  all  the  Bishops  were  dead,  the 
-elders  would  ordain  new  and  proper  Bishops;  and  if  both  elders  and  Bish 
were  dead,  the  people  would  rightfully  ordain  new  ones. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  io  strict  ehurclily  order,  on  the  principl? 
stated  by  Hooker,  Wesley *8  ordination  was  legitimate,  and  no  Episcopal  Church 
has  a  right  to  reject  ita  Episcopt^cy.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  emancipation  of  the  Epia- 
copucy  from  all  despotic  successional  trammels,  and  the  restoration  of  the  free 
and  voluntary  Episcopacy  of  the  primitive  Church,  And  as  our  Church  wu 
organized  before  either  the  Roman  or  the  Anglican  ordinations  in  this  country^ 
«o  we  were  the  first  regularly  established  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

It  Ib  true  tliat  in  1794,  within  a  twclvemontb  of  his  deatii,  Coko 
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wrote  a  letter  to  Wilberforoe  saying  he  was  willing  to  return  most 
fully  into  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Church  on  condition  that 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent  and  the  Government  would 
appoint  him  their  Bishop  in  India;  which  fact  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tyerman  as  evidence  against  the  validity  of  Coke's  Episcopal  con- 
secration by  John  Wesley.  But  the  fact  has  no  such  bcarii\g  upon 
the  case.  The  success  of  Bishop  Coke's  final  missionary  scheme 
doubtless  seemed  to  him  at  that  time  to  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  Hitherto  he  had  been-  supported 
only  by  the  Wesleyans ;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  his  great  catliolicity 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  his  sagacity,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  a 
confirmatory  sanction  from  the  English  Church,  which  did  not  at  all 
invalidate  his  Wesleyan  episcopate. 

This  letter  has  also  been  cited  as  evidence  of  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  Bishop  Coke,  which  unworthy  motive  his  life-long  labors  and 
self-sacrifices  sufficiently  disprove. 

Mr.  Tyerman  further  says :  "  These  are  unpleasant  facts,  which 
we  would  rather  have  consigned  to  oblivion  ^liad  they  not  been  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  Wesley  from  the  huge  inconsistency  of  ordaining  a 
co-equal  presbyter  to  be  a  bishop.  Wesley  meant  the  ceremony  to  be 
a  mere  formality  likely  to  recommend  his  delegate  to  the  favor  of  the 
Methodists  in  America :  Coke,  in  his  ambition,  wished  and  intended  it 
to  be  considered  as  an  ordination  to  a  bishopric." 

To  this  evident  error  concerning  Mr.  Wesley's  intention  there  are 
two  effectual  replies : — 

First  Dr.  Coke,  being  a  presbyter,  was  solemnly  "  set  apart,"  or  con- 
secrated, by  Wesley  as  "  Superintendent ; "  a  proceeding  which  would  be 
highly  discreditable  to  both  parties  if  it  were  intended  as  "  a  mere  form- 
ality," that  is  to  say,  an  imposition  upon  the  American  Methodists.  This 
act  was  performed  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  epis- 
copal form  of  Church  government  for  the  Methodists  in  America ;  and 
how  could  such  a  form  of  Church  government  be  based  on  "  a  mere 
formality  likely  to  recommend  his  delegate  to  the  favor,"  etc.  ? 

Wesley  also  sent  to  the  American  Church  three  distinct  forms  for 
constituting  three  classes  of  ministers  which  the  Church  has  essen- 
tially retained  to  the  present  day ;  the  status  of  each  of  the  tliree 
dasses  being  indicated  in  the  Methodist  Discipline  by  the  word 
31 
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*'  ordination  "  as  the  name  for  the  service  of  constituting  deacons  and 
elders,  and  by  the  nse  of  the  word  ^^'consecration  "  as  the  name  of  the 
service  whereby  certain  elders  are  ^^ set  apart"  as  superintendents  or 
bishops.  These  forms  demonstrate  the  intention  of  Wesley  to  estab- 
lish a  perpetual  episcopal  form  of  government ;  and  if  he  tlins  sent 
authority  for  others  to  set  apart  men  for  an  essentially  episcopal  office, 
liow  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  himself  intended  thus  to  consecrate 
Dr.  Coke? 

Second.  The  fact  that  Bishop  Coke  afterward  sought  other  ordina- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  what  were  Wealey^s  inten- 
tions in  setting  him  apart  as  Superintendent  for  America. 

If  Coke  and  Asbury  had  been  content  with  Wesley's  title  of 
"  Superintendent,"  it  would  have  saved  Mr.  Wesley  no  little  trouble ; 
but  to  their  English  ears  there  was  a  charm  about  the  word  "  Bishop," 
though  they  well  knew  it  meant  nothing  more  than  the  word  which 
their  father  in  the  Gospel  had  used  in  setting  them  apart  for  the  Epis- 
copal office  in  America.  They,  therefore,  claimed  the  more  dignified 
appellation ;  and,  not  to  be  unmindful  of  their  venerable  cliicf ,  they 
set  him  down  also  as  a  "  Bishop "  in  the  Minutes  of  the  American 
Methodists  f(»r  1784,  which  Minutes  were  printed  in,  and  published 
from,  Mr.  Wesley's  book  room  in  London. 

Mr.  Wesley's  letter  to  Asbury,  in  1788,  is  also  cited  by  Mr.  Tyerman 
as  evidence  tliat  Wesley  did  not  intend  to  make  a  Bishop  of  Dr.  Coke. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Wesley  writes : — 

But  in  one  point,  my  dear  brother,  I  am  a  little  afraid  both  the  doctor  and 
you  differ  from  me.  I  study  to  be  little;  you  study  to  bo  great.  I  creep;  you 
strut  along.  I  found  a  school;  yon  a  college!  nay,  and  call  it  afler  your  own 
names  1  O,  bcwnrc;  do  not  seek  to  be  something  I  Let  me  be  nothing,  and 
'*Chri8tben11innllI" 

One  instance  of  this  your  greatness  has  given  me  great  concern.  How  ^.an 
you,  how  dare  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  Bishop?  I  shudder,  I  start  at  the 
▼ery  thought !  Men  may  call  me  a  knave  or  a  fool,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  I 
am  content ;  but  they  shall  never,  by  my  consent,  call  me  Bishop  I  For  my  wike, 
for  Qod*s  sake,  for  Christ^s  sake,  put  a  full  end  to  this!  Let  the  Prpsbyterians 
do  what  they  plcaise,  but  let  the  Methodists  know  their  calling  better. 

Thus,  my  dear  Franky,  I  have  told  you  all  that  is  in  my  heart.     And  lot  this, 

when  I  am  no  more  seen,  bear  witness  bow  sincerely  I  am  your  affectionate 

friend  and  brother. 

John  Wsslbt. 
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The  senBe  of  this  letter  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  "Wesley  does 
not  say,  /  am  not  a  Bishop ;  but  Ii^  saySj  "  Men  shall  never,  by  my 
consent,  call  me  a  Bishop  ;"  and  thfs  same  ^elf-sacrifice  and  humility 
he  urges  npon  his  '*  dear  Fraiiky."  For  deeade  after  decade  he  wielded 
Eptscopul  powers,  except  in  Uic  single  matter  of  performing  ordina- 
tions ;  find  at  last,  when  it  became  needful,  he  solemnly  ordained  two 
men  for  America,  oti  whom  he  conferred  the  orders  of  deacon  and  pres- 
byter ;  and  the  other,  being  already  a  presbyter,  he  consecrated,  and  au- 
thorized  to  do  every  tiling  in  Americxi  which  ho  lumself  was  doing  in 
England,  though  the  much-abused  title  of  "Bishop''  he,  for  reasons 
of  policy,  refrained  from  nsing.  Thfere  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that  John  Wesley  intended  to  do  precisely  what  he  did 
do,  namely,  to  confer  on  Dr.  Coke  an  additional  oftiee  to  that  of 
presbyter ;  whichj  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  was  a  proper 
and  historic  bishopric;  and  this,  beyond  all  contradiction,  his  provi- 
dential position  enabled  him  rightfully  to  do,  Whoever  doubts  this, 
let  him  read  again  Wesley's  Letters  Credential  "  to  Dr.  Coke,  Mr. 
Asbury,  and  our  brethren  in  Korth  America." 

There  is  also  another  view  of  the  case  which  commends  itself  to  all 
Episcopalians,  whether  they  be  Protestant,  Mothodbt,  or  Reformed, 
viz. ;  Anglican  Episcopacy  was,  in  Wesley's  day,  so  mingled  with  dog- 
matism and  moddled  with  politics  tliat  it  stood  in  perishing  need  of  a 
re-enforeement  fresh  from  heaven,  and  a  restoration  to  apostolio 
methods  and  spirit.  Just  this  re-enforcement  and  restoration  waa  given 
through  the  grace  of  God  committed  in  pcritccostal  measure  to  John 
Wedey ;  who,  if  his  apostolic  character  may  be  judged  by  the  mighty 
works  which  showed  themselves  forth  in  him,  was  the  most  truly 
apostolic  Bishop  ever  seen  in  Great  Britain ;  from  whom,  through 
Bishop  Coke,  the  great  apostle  of  Christian  missions  in  modem  times, 
the  episcopal  line  of  the  Methodists  descends. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


OX  the  IStli  of  September,  1784,  Bisliop  Coke  and  Elders  Wliatcoat 
and  Vasey  set  sail  for  America,  and  on  tlte  3d  of  November 
landed  at  New  York,  wlterc  tliej  were  Lejirtily  welcomed  by  John 
l>iekiTi9j  preacher  of  the  New  York  Society, 

"  By  some  means  or  other,"  writes  Dr,  Coke,  "  the  whole  country 
h,ia  been,  as  it  were,  expecting,  and  Mr.  Asbury  looking  out  for  me  for 
Bonm  time.''  On  the  night  of  liis  arrival  Coke  preached  in  Wesley 
Chapel — **o]d  John-street;"  and  from  New  York  rode  to  PhiLidi*!- 
phia,  wliere,  after  holding  service  at  the  Methodist  Cliurches^  aitd 
at  St.  Paiirs  Episcopal  Chnrch,  lie  proceeded  southward,  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  14th  of  Noveml>er,  arrived  at  Barratt's  Chapel,  where,  he 
says,  '^^  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  I  had  an  honorable  congregation,  to 
whom  I  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  Redeemer  as  our  wisdom,  righte- 
ousness, sanctification,  and  redemption.  After  the  sermon  a  plain, 
robust  man  came  up  to  me  in  the  pulpit  and  kissed  me.    I  tIioi*ght  it 
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could  be  no  ether  than  Mr.  Asbiiry  ;  and  I  was  not  deceived,  I  ad- 
ministered the  Bacramcntj  after  prcacliingj  to  five  or  sLx  hundred 
oommunic^nts,  and  held  a  love- feast.  It  was  the  bt^st  season  I  ever 
knew,  except  one  in  Charleniont,  in  Ireland." 

After  making  known  his  niisgiun  to  Mr.  Asbury,  it  was  determined 

to  call  a  Conference,  at  BaUiinore,  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  on 

tlic  ensuing  Christmas-eve,  and  Freeborn  Garrcttsonj  whom  Coke  de- 

ribcs  as  "an  excellent  yomig  man,  all  meekness,  love,  and  activity,'* 

tm   intrusted    with   the,  by    no  means  easy,  task  of   bringing  the 

preachers  together. 

As  something  more  than  a  month  must  elnpse  before  the  session  of 

le  Christmas  Conference,  Mr.  Asbury  drew  up  a  route  of  travel  for 

ip  Coke,  who  accordingly  made  a  journey  of  about  a  thousand 

i»mile8,  visiting  the  Societies,  preacliing,  baptizing,  and  celebrating  the 

•upper  of  the  Lord.     Ilia  coming  Wiis  hailed  with  joy  by  the  people, 

whose  hearts  had   hungered  fur  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and 

who  raonmcd  that  tlieir  cliildren  were  growing  up  unbaptized.    These, 

in  great  numbers,  they  now  brougtit  to  receive  the  holy  ordinance  at 

the  hands  of  the  new  Bishop,  and  day  after  day  and  night  after  night 

witnessed  the  gathering  of  glad  dtsciples  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Black    Harry. — Ilarry  U osier,  Asbury 's  negro  servant,  who 

aooompanied  him  in  liis  travels,  was  directed  to  accompany  Bishop 

Coke  in  this  his  first  Epi^^eopal  tour.     lie  was,  himself,  no  mean  spec- 

of  a  Methodist  preacher.     lie  was  small   in   stature,  perfectly 

,  and  unable  to  read  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  by  some  pronounced  the 

test  Methodist  preacher  in  America.     At  dilTei-cnt  times  he  acted 

driver  for  the  carriage  of  Asbury,  Coke*  Whaicoat,  and  Garrettsun; 

hnt  he  excelled  all  his  masters  in  popuhu*ity  as  a  preivclier ;  sharing 

with  them  in  their  public  services  not  only  in  the  black,  but  also  in  the 

wliite,  congregations,     Leduiim,  in  his  history^  relates  tliat  on  a  certain 

occasion  at  Wihnington,  Delaware,  where  Methodism  had  not  yet  be- 

came  popular,  a  number  of  the  citizens  wlio  had  but  a  modemte  opin- 

n  of  the  body  came  to  hear  Bishop  Asbury.     Old  Asbury  Cliapel 

at  the  time,  so  full  that  they  could  not  get  in,  and  they  stood  out- 

idc  to  he^rthe  Bishop's  sermon  ;  which,  at  its  close,  they  complimented 

ighly,  saving,  *'If  all   Metliodist    preachers  conhl    jtreach    like    the 

kliMp,  we  should  like  to  be  constant  hearers/* 
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"That  was  not  tlie  Bishop^  but  the  Bishop's  een^ant/'  was  the 
reply  ;  for,  on  tins  occasion,  as  was  frequently  tlie  case,  the  serrant 
hid  taken  tJie  iiiaster^s  place  in  the  pulpit.  Tliis  only  raided  Asbury 
higher  in  tlieir  estimation ;  for,  if  the  servant  were  such  a  preacher, 
what  must  the  niitster  be  ? 

Asbury  acknowledged  that  the  l>cst  way  to  obtain  a  large  congrega* 
tion  was  to  announce  that  Harry  woulJ  preach.  But  alas!  popularity 
came  near  spoihng  the  pour  fellow  ;  for,  what  with  high  complime^nts 
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and  lavish  hospitality  he  became  temporarily  a  victim  of  inteniper^  i 
ance ;  hut,  by  the  help  of  divine  grace  he  struggled  manfully  with  his 
temptations,   was  restored   to   tlie  divine  favor,  resumed   his  public  h 
labors,  and  died  in  the  faith,  at  Philadelphia,  about  the  year  1810 ;  his  S 
body  being  borne  to  the  grave  by  a  great  procession  of  admirers,  botli 
black  and  w^hite.  fl 

Of  his  companion  on  this  tour,  Bishop  Coke  writes,  under  date  of 
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November  29:  "  1  have  now  liad  the  pleasure  of  licarinix  Iliirr}-  preach 
ievoml  tiincfl.  I  somctiuies  give  notice,  immeiliatelj  after  preaching, 
that  in  a  little  time  he  will  preach  to  the  blacks;  hut  the  wliitea 
aJwaj^  stay  to  hear  liigi,  I  really  believe  that  ho  is  otic  of  the  best 
preachers  in  the  world — there  is  such  an  amazing  power  attends  his 
word,  though  he  cannot  read ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  huijihlcst  creatures 
I  ever  saw," 

Coke,  m  might  have  been  expected,  was  delighted  with  his  Ameri- 
n  brethren ;  especially  with  Asbury,  in  whose  presence  he  declared 
e  felt  himself  a  child,  and  wlioni  he  describes  as  the  uuM  apostolic 
n  he  e%xr  saw,  except  Mr.  AVesley.  The  tine  educjition  mid  supc- 
or  attainmentB  of  tlio  Doctor  did  not  appear  to  raise  him  in  his  own 
timation  above  Ids  brethren  who  had  been  less  favored  in  their  oppor- 
ies  for  culture,  bnt  who  were  heroes  in  their  way;  and  the  most 
;nt  and  retiring  among  them  were  soon  perfectly  at  ease  in  his 
impany.  Vast  multitudes  attended  Ids  ministry ;  the  chapels  were 
verflowing;  and  frequently  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  come  down 
iiM  the  pulpit  and  address  the  congregation  from  tlic  chapel  steps, 
whole  peninsula  of  Maryland  was  moved ;  and  tlie  power  of  the 
gloriously  attended  the  administration  of  his  sacraments,  and  the 
reacliing  of  his  word,  While  waiting  for  the  appointed  B-ith  of  De- 
mber,  AVhateoat  and  ViLsey  also  were  having  a  taste  of  the  new 
ission  w  hi  ell  vvaa  opening  before  them. 
The  Ciirititiiias  Coiiierence. — On  the  17th  of  December, 
the  episcopal  party,  except  Whateoat,  aiTived  at  Perry  Ilall,  which 
^ke  describes  as  the  "'most  elegant  house  in  this  State  ;'*  wlule  Black, 
opportunely  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia  to  take  part  in  the  ap- 
roacLing  Cu^irocation,  describes  it  as  *'  the  most  spacious  and  elegant 
building  I  have  seen  in  America."  In  this  hospitable  Methodist  man* 
ion  the  preliminaries  of  the  approaching  Conference  w^ere  arranged, 
d  on  Friday  the  24th  of  December^  1784^  the  Httle  company  rode 
forth  from  Perry  Hall  to  Baltimore,  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  opened  the  first  American  General  Con- 
ference in  the  Lovely  Lane  Church. 

Garrettson  had  sped  his  way  over  twelve  hundred  miles  in  six 
weekB,  summoning  the  itinerants  to  the  Conference ;  preaching  as  lie 
went ;  and  on  his  return  found  sixty  out  of  the  cighty-one  ministers 
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present.  Bishop  Coke,  on  taking  the  chair  presented  his  Letters  Cre- 
dential, and,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wesley's  design,  "  it  was  agreed/' 
Bays  Aabury,  "to  form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  to 
have  Biiperlnteadcnts,  eldei'B,  and  deacons," 

l^leetioii  and  €ori§eeration  or  Bi§liop  Asibury,— - 
Mr.  Asburj  declined  to  accept  the  Snperintendency  on  Mr,  Wesley's 
a]>pointrnent  unless,  in  addition  thereto,  his  brethren  should  elect  him 
to  tliat  office;  whereupon  both  Asbury  and  Coke  were  unaniiooiisly 
elect etl,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  session  Asbury  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by  Elders  Wliatcoat  and  Vasey*  On  the 
third  dfiy,  wliicli  was  Sunday,  Asbury  was  ordained  elder,  and  on 
Monday  lie  was  consecrated  as  Superintendent  by  Bishop  Coke,  hia 
friend  Ottcrbcin,  of  the  Geniian  Reform  Chnrch,  and  the  elders  as- 
sisting in  the  solemn  service.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thnrsday 
were  spent  in  enacting  rules  of  discipline  and  the  election  of  preach- 
ers to  orders.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Liturgy  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr*  Wesley  for  the  use  of  the  American  Church  should  be 
read  in  the  congregations ;  and  that  the  sacraments  and  ordinations 
should  be  celebrated  according  to  the  Episcopal  form.  On  Friday 
several  deacons  wore  ordained,  and  on  Sunday,  the  second  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1785,  twelve  elders  were  ordained,  who  bad  been  previously 
ordained  as  deacons,  and  the  Conference  ended  *'in  great  peace  and 
unanimity." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr  Wesley's  plan  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  CImrch  was  adopted  by  the  Christmas  Conference  without  a 
dissenting  voice ;  and  as  no  essential  change  in  its  constmetion   lias 
since  been  made,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  as  stated  by  Bishop  Simp-  fl 
son  in  his  reply  to  Dean  Stanley,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of 
the  latter  at   St  PauPs   Methodist   Episcopal   Church,   New  York:  ^ 
that  "there  is  no  other  organization  or  conmnniion  on  earth  wlucli  | 
60  clearly  and  distinctly  represents  the  mind  of  John  Wesley  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churelu'* 

The  roll  of  this  Conference  is  not  preserved,  but  the  following  are  ^ 
known  to  have  been  present:  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  Francis  Asbury^  I 
Eichard   Whatc(»at,   Thomas  Vasey,   Frcebom   Garrettsou,   William 
Gill,  lieubeti  Elhs,  Le  Roy  Cole,  Richard  Ivey,  James  O'Kelly,  Jolin 
Ilaggerty,  Kelsun  Reed,  James  O,  Cromwell,  Jeremiah  Lambert,  Jolm 
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Diokiiifly  William  Glendenning,  Francis  Poythrees,  Joseph  Everett^ 
WiDiam  Black,  of  K  8.,  William  Phoebus,  and  Thomas  Ware.  It  has 
been  snpposed,  from  their  standing  and  the  proximity  of  their  circuits, 
that  the  following  also  were  in  attendance :  Edward  Dromgoole,  Caleb 
B.  Pedioord,  Thomas  S.  Chew,  Joseph  Cromwell,  John  Major,  Philip 
Cox,  Samuel  Bowe,  William  Partridge,  Thomas  Foster,  George  Mair, 
Samuel  Dudley,  Adam  Cloud,  Michael  Ellis,  James  Wliite,  Jonathan 
Forrest,  Joseph  Wyatt,  Philip  Bruce,  John  Magary,  William  Thomas, 
John  Baldwin,  Woolman  Hickson,  Thomas  IlaAkins,  Ira  Ellis,  John 
Easter,  Peter  Moriarty,  Enoch  Matson,  Lemuel  Qreen,  Thomas  Cur- 
tis, William  Jessup,  Wilson  Lee,  Thomas  Jackson,  James  Biggin, 
William  Bingold,  Isaac  Smith,  Matthew  Grccntrce,  William  Lynch, 
Thomas  Bowen,  Moses  Park,  William  Cannon,  and  Richard  Swift. 
This  would  make  up  the  full  number — sixty — ^known  to  have  re- 
sponded to  the  summons. 

Of  tlie  personal  appearance  and  cliaracter  of  this  Conference 
nothing  arrested  the  attention  of  Dr.  Coke  more  than  the  generally 
youthful  aspect  of  the  preachers ;  "  though  most  of  them,"  he  says, 
"  bore  marks  of  severe  toil  and  hard  usage."  Some  of  them  had  suf- 
fered imprisonment  for  conscience'  sake,  others  had  been  victims  of 
mobs,  and  all  of  them  had  earned  the  title  of  "  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  elders  ordained  were  as  follows :  John  Tunnell,  William  Gill, 
Le  Roy  Cole,  Nelson  Reed,  John  Haggerty,  Reuben  Ellis,  Richard 
Ivey,  Henry  Willis,  James  O'Kelly,  and  Beverly  Allen.  Tunnell, 
Willis,  and  Allen  were  not  present,  but  received  ordination  after  the 
pession.  John  Dickins,  Ignatius  Pigman,  and  Caleb  Boyer  were 
chosen  deacons.  Jeremiali  Lambert  was  ordained  elder  to  serve  in 
the  West  India  island  of  Antigua,  where  Bishop  Coke  had  a  flourish- 
ing mission;  and  James  O.  Cromwell  and  Freeborn  Garrettson  were 
ordained  elders  for  the  Nova  Scotia  work. 

The  fact  that  Bishop  Asbury  allowed  such  a  man  as  Freeborn 
Garrettson  to  be  captured  by  his  Nova  Scotia  brother,  Black,  shows 
that  in  spite  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  Methodism  of  North 
America  was  still  substantially  a  unit,  since  it  is  incredible  on  any 
other  supposition  that  Garrettson  should  have  been  spared  to  the 
British  Provinces. 
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The  Methodist  Disclplliie.— Until  the  time  of  the  Christ- 
mafl  Conference  the  *^  Wesleyan  Minutes"  had  been  recognized  as  the 
law  of  the  American  Societies.  In  the  preluninary  deliberations  at 
PeiTj  Hall  that  code  was  revised  and  adapted  to  the  new  form  of  the 
American  Church,  and  this  revision,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Christ- 
mas Conference,  was  incorporated  with  Mr.  Wesley's  revised  edition 
of  the  "Liturgy,"  which  he  called  the  "Sunday  Service,"  and  was 
published  in  1785  as  the  '^Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church." 

The  Liturgy  was  used  for  a  few  years  ia  the  principal  Churches, 
but  Sabbath  love-feasts  and  other  extra  services  frequently  crowded  it 
out,  and  from  being  frequently  omitted  it  at  last  fell  into  entire  disuse; 
there  being  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  records  later  than  1792.  Gowns 
and  bands  were  also  used  for  a  time  by  the  bishops  and  elders,  but 
these  in  like  manner  passed  away. 

Among  the  noteworthy  provisions  of  this  first  Discipline  are  the 
f ollo^ving : — 

Q.  2.  "What  can  be  done  to  further  the  future  union  of  the  Methodists  ? 

A.  During  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Wesley  we  acknowledge  ourselves  his  sons 
in  the  Gospel,  ready  in  matters  applying  to  Church  government  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. And  we  do  engage,  after  his  death,  to  do  every  thing  that  we  judge  con- 
sistent with  the  cause  of  religion  in  America,  and  the  political  interests  of  these 
States,  to  preserve  and  promote  our  union  with  the  Methodists  in  Europe. 

Q,  16.  How  shall  we  prevent,  improper  persons  from  insinuating  into  the 
Society  t 

A.  Give  tickets  to  none  till  they  are  recommended  by  a  leader,  with  whom 
they  have  met  at  least  two  months  on  trial.  Give  them  the  rules  the  first  time 
they  meet.     [See  that  this  be  never  neglected.] 

Q.  18.  Should  we  insist  on  the  rules  concerning  dress  t 

A,  By  all  means.  Allow  no  exempt  case,  not  even  of  a  married  woman.  Qive 
no  ticket  to  any  that  wear  high  heads,  enormous  bonnets,  ruffles,  or  rings. 

Q.  23.  May  our  ministers  or  traveling  preachers  drink  spiritaous  liquors T 

A,  By  no  means,  unless  it  be  medicinally. 

Q.  26.  What  is  the  office  of  a  Superintendent  t 

A.  To  ordain  Superintendents,  Elders,  and  Deacons;  to  preside  as  Kodentor 
in  our  Conferences ;  to  fix  the  appointments  of  the  preachers  for  tho  aoTeial 
circuits ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  the  Conference,  to  change,  receive,  or  aaspend 
preachers  as  necessity  may  require,  and  to  receive  appeals  from  the  preachcis 
and  people,  and  decide  them. 
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Q.  3T.  To  whom  is  the  Siiperinteadent  amenable  far  hii  coadnct  I 

A*  To  tbe  Conference, 

Q.  29.  If  by  death,  expuUion,  or  otherwise,  there  bo  no  Bu peri Jiten dent 
reronuiing  in  our  Church,  what  shall  we  do? 

A.  The  Conference  shall  elect  a  Superintendent,  and  the  Eldert,  or  any  three 
of  them,  Bhall  ordain  him  according  to  our  Liturgy* 

Q,  3S.  Wlint  is  the  office  of  a  hclpL>r? 

A.  In  the  absence  of  the  miniaier  to  feed  and  guide  the  flock. 
•  «  «««*«#«  m  • 

IT.  B. — No  helper,  or  eten  Deacnn^  ahall  on  any  pretense  at  any  time  admia- 
btcr  the  Lord's  Supper, 

Q,  M,  Will  it  be  ejrpedlent  to  appoint  some  of  our  helpers  to  read  the  mora- 
ing  and  eTening  ierFjce  out  of  oar  Liturgy  on  the  Lord's  day  I 

A.  It  wilL 

Q.  37.  What  &ha)l  be  the  regukr  annual  salary  of  the  Eld  era,  Deacona,  and 
helpers! 

J.  Twenty-four  pounda,  Pennsjlvaiiia  currency,  and  no  more.  [The  Penn* 
iylvania  "pound  "  was  equal  to  |3  60.] 

Q.  38v  What  ahall  be  ouitufilly  allowed  the  wives  of  the  married  preachers  I 

A.  Twenty-four  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  if  they  need  it,  and  no  more. 

Q.  40.  What  shall  be  allowed  the  married  preachers  for  the  support  of  their 
children  ? 

A.  For  each  of  their  children  under  the  age  of  six  years  let  them  be  allowed 
nx  pounds,  (Pennsylvania  currency;)  and  for  each  child  of  the  age  of  six  and 
under  the  age  of  eleven,  eight  pounds. 

Q.  4L  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  concerning  the  negroes  f 

A.  Let  every  preacher,  as  often  as  possible,  meet  them  in  class,  and  let  the 
usistant  always  appoint  a  proper  white  person  as  their  leader. 

On  SlaTery. 

Q.  42.  What  methods  can  we  take  to  extirpate  slavery  f 

A,  We  are  deeply  conscions  of  the  impropriety  of  making  new  terms  of  com* 
mnnion  for  a  religious  society  already  established,  excepting  on  the  most  press- 
ing occasion:  and  such  we  esteem  the  practice  of  holding  our  fellow-creatures  in 
ilavery.  We  view  it  as  contrary  to  the  golden  law  of  God,  on  which  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every 
principle  of  the  Revolution,  to  hold  in  the  deepest  debasement,  in  a  more  abject 
slavery  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  America,  so 
many  souls  that  are  all  capable  of  the  image  of  God. 

We  therefore  think  it  our  most  bonnden  duty  to  take  immediately  some 
eflectual  method  to  extirpate  this  abomination  from  among  us:  and  for  that  pur- 
pose we  add  the  following  to  the  Rules  of  our  Society,  namely: — 
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1.  Evei7  member  of  our  Society  who  hts  Blaves  in  hit  ponewion  shall,  wtthii^^* 
twelve  months  after  notice  giyen  to  him  by  the  assistant,  (which  notice  the  assist- 
ants are  required  immediately,  and  without  any  delay,  to  gire  in  their  respecCiTe 
circuits,)  legally  execute  and  record  an  instrument  whereby  he  emancipates  and 
sets  free  every  slave  in  his  possession  who  is  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  forty- 
five  immediately,  or  at  furthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

And  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty  immedi- 
stely,  or  at  furthest  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  said 
instrument  And  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  immediately,  or  at  furthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  tliirty.  And 
every  slave  under  the  age  of  twenty,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  tSrenty- 
iBve  at  furthest.  And  every  infant  bom  in  slavery  after  the  above-mentioned 
rules  are  complied  with,  immediately  on  its  birth. 

2.  Every  assistant  shall  keep  a  journal,  in  which  he  shall  regularly  minute 
down  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  all  the  masters,  in  hit 
respective  circuit,  and  nlso  the  date  of  every  instrument  executed  and  recorded 
for  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  with  the  name  of  the  court,  book,  and  folio, 
in  which  the  said  instruments  respectively  shall  have  been  recorded:  which 
journal  shall  be  handed  down  in  each  circuit  to  the  succeciUng  assistants. 

8.  In  consideration  that  these  rules  form  a  new  term  of  communion,  every 
person  concerned  who  will  not  comply  with  them  shall  have  liberty  quietly  to 
withdraw  himself  from  our  Society  within  the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  no- 
tice given  as  aforesaid :  otherwise  the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  in  the  S<iciety. 

4.  No  person  so  voluntarily  withdrawn,  or  so  excluded,  shall  ever  partake  of 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  with  the  Methodists  till  he  complies  with  the  above 
requisitions. 

6.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall  in  future  be  admitted  into  Society  or  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  till  he  previously  complies  with  these  rules  concerning  slavery. 

i\r.  B, — ^These  rules  are  to  afiect  the  members  or  our  Society  no  further  than  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside.  And  re- 
specting our  brethren  in  Virginia  that  are  concerned,  and  after  due  consideration 
of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  we  allow  them  two  years  from  the  notice  given 
to  consider  the  expedience  of  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  these  rules. 

Q.  48.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  buy  or  sell  slaves,  or  give  them 
away? 

A.  They  are  immediately  to  be  expelled :  unless  they  buy  them  on  purpose  to 
free  them. 

On  Baptism. 

Q.  45.  Is  there  any  direction  to  be  g^ven  concerning  the  administration  of 
baptiKm  f 

A.  Let  every  udult  person,  and  the  parents  of  every  child  to  be  baptixcd— 
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liftve  their  choice  either  of  immendon  or  sprinkling,  and  let  the  Elder  or  Deacon 
eondnct  himeelf  accordingly. 

Q,  46.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  were  baptized  in  their  infiincy, 
bat  haTe  now  acmples  concerning  the  valiility  of  infant  baptism  ? 

A,  IlemoTe  their  scruples  by  armament,  if  you  can ;  if  not,  the  office  may  be 
performed  by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  as  the  person  desires.* 

Preachers'  Fund, — ^The  ministry  was,  as  yet,  one  family. 
For  a  considerable  length  of  time  each  minister  reported  in  Confer- 
ence the  amount  of'  money  he  had  received :  if  it  was  less  than  his 
allowance  a  record  was  made  of  the  amount ;  if  it  was  more,  the  ad- 
ditional money  was  handed  over  to  the  proper  steward  thereof,  and  the 
aggregate  excess  was  divided  among  those  less  fortunate,  in  the  ratio 
of  their  several  deficiencies.  Witli  a  view  to  provide  for  superannuated 
preachers,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  every  itinerant  was 
required  to  pay  an  admission  fee  on  his  reception  into  the  Conference 
— a  sum  equivalent  to  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  in  Federal  money 
and  afterward  two  dollars  annually.  Out  of  this  fund  every  worn- 
out  preacher  was  to  receive  sixty-four  dollars  a  year  "  if  he  wanted 
it ; "  every  widow,  fifty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents  on  the  same 
condition ;  and  every  orphan  child  was  entitled  to  receive,  once  for  all, 
fifty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  "if  required."  This  fund 
continued  in  operation  until  179G,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
merged  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  Cliartered  Fund,"  incorporated 
in  Philadelphia,  from  which  the  Conferences  still  receive  a  small 
annual  income  of  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars. 

The  First  Home  Mission  Fund,  which  was  also  estab- 
lished at  the  Christmas  Conference,  was  called  "  A  General  Fund  for 
carrying  on  the  Holy  Work  of  God."  This  was  to  be  raised  by  yearly 
collections  in  the  Societies,  and  by  a  quarterly  one  if  need  be ;  the 
money  to  be  principally  used  for  the  expenses  of  preachers  sent  into 
new  and  distant  fields  of  labor.  Thus  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Charch  and  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  commenced  their 
history  together. 

Willie  the  number  of  preachers  in  America  was  small,  there  was 
but  one  Conference  held  each  year;  but  in  1779  they  had  so  increased 
as  to  render  it  inconvenient  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  from  that  time 
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till  1784  two  Conferences  were  held,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  some 
where  in  Virghiia,  though  the  second  was  considered  as  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first.     The  Baltimore  Conference  being  of  the  longest 
Btandingj  and  made  up  of  the  oldest  preacherSj  took  precedence  of  J 
tlie  Virginia  Conference,  especially  in  the  making  of  niles  for  tlieJ 
Soeicticfl,     The  Christmas  Conference  of  17S4,  at  which  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch  was  organized,  was  called  a  General  Conference:; 
tlie  next  General  Conference  was  held  in  November,  1792. 

8lali§ties,  178t5, — The  fii-st  year  of  the  organization  of  thiii 
Cliureh  eliowed  it  to  be  in  favor  both  with  God  and  men.  It  had  now 
eighteen  thousand  members,  one  hnndrcd  and  four  itinerant  preachers,! 
hceides  some  hundreds  of  local  preachers  and  exhorters,  who  were  in- 
cessantly laboring  in  its  service.  The  novelty  of  the  methods  adopted, 
and  the  scriptural  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  tanght,  attracted  the 
people  in  extraordinary  multitudes,  and  the  congregations  which 
greeted  the  itinerants  in  their  four  to  six  weeks*  circuit  in  cliapelSy 
bams,  or  groves,  wej*e  the  largest  in  the  country.  There  were  now 
more  than  sixty  Metliodist  churclies;  but  these  were  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  regular  preaching  places,  H 

The  noj-thernmost  limit  of  the  work  at  this  time  was  Ash  Grove, 
New  York.  It  was  planted  in  most  of  the  counties  in  East  and 
West  Jersey.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  were  Methodist  Societies  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,fl 
Lancaster,  Berks,  and  York,  and  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  as  far 
as  Beaufort.  Methodism  had  already  carried  its  standard  across  the 
Alleglianics,  and  planted  it  in  the  Kedstone  settlement.  It  was  also 
extending  its  march  rapidly  up  the  Juniata.  In  Virginia,  thei^  were 
Societies  in  every  county  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  over  at  the  head- 
waters of  tlie  Ilolston  Eiver,  It  was  also  rapidly  spreading  in  the 
south-east  em  counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  1786  preachers 
dispatched  to  new  circuits  in  South  Carolina  and  Qeorgia^ 

The  new  Episcopal  organization  was  almost  unanimously  approve 
by  the  membersliip,  who  flocked  to  their  newly-ordained  preachers  for 
the  sacraments  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  deprived ;  and  the 
labor  of  baptizing  the  children  was  no  small  part  of  Uicir  toil^  hun- 
dreds being  sometimes  baptized  at  a  single  meeting. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


PROGRESS  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 


BlSnOP  COKE  spent  five  months  in  the  country,  after  the  Clirlst- 
mas  ConferencCj  travehng  and  preacliing  incessantly,  and  having, 
[tohira,  ^me  strange  experiences  in  traversing  the  wilderness  and  in 
[witmning  the  swollen  rivers.    On  one  occasion  he  was  nearly  drowned 
[in  a  Bwift  cnrrent,  where  a  drift-tree  had  lodged  against  the  landing- 
Iplaoe}  and  where,  in  his  efforts  to  remove  it,  his  horse  was  swept  ont 
from  nnder  him  and  the  tree  thrown  over  npon  his  back.     In  his 

raceonnt  of  the  matter  he  says,  **It  was  an  awful  time;   however, 
through  the  blessing  of  rny  ahnigbty  Preserver,  to  whom  be  all  the 
glory,  I  at  last  got  my  knee  on  the  tree,  which  I  grasped,  and  then 
•oon  disengaging  myself,  climbed  up  the  little  bank.     I  was  now 
obliged  to -walk  about  a  mile,  shivering,  before  I  came  to  a  house.*' 
J  His  horse  wae  afterward  found  in  the  river  by  a  negro,  who  presumed 
rider  was  drowned,  and  therefore  took  possession  of  him,  but  soon 
ftcr  restored  him  to  his  proper  owner, 

Binhap  Coke  an  Abolitioiiij^t.— The  most  difficult  of  all 

j^Jiis  labors  was   that  in  behalf  of  emancipation.     Tlie  action  of  the 

Conference  against  elavery  was  clear  and  diadnct.     But  when  Coke 
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began  to  exhort  the  wealthy  members  of  tbc  Methodist  Societies  to 
emancipate  their  slaves,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  witli  a  great 
difRciilty.  So  iin welcome  was  the  doctrine  he  preaelied  on  this  sub- 
ject that  he  was  sometimes  in  danger  of  violence,  and  it  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion  a  Southern  lady  offered  a  crowd  of  ruffians  tifty 
pounds  *4f  they  would  give  that  little  Doctor  a  hundred  Leslies,"  but 
they  did  not  conclude  the  bargain.  On  account  of  his  labors  in  tlie 
interest  of  emancipation  he  was  beset  by  mobs,  and  finally  arrested 
by  the  Virginia  autliorities  for  "  sedition  f  nevcrtlieless  he  \vm  (juite 
snceessfuL     In  liis  Journal,  under  date  of  April  12tli,  1785,  he  says: — 

**Kennon  has  emancipated  twenty-two  slaves.  These  are  great 
eacrifices,  for  the  slaves  are  worth,  I  suppose,  upon  an  average,  tlilrtj 
or  forty  pounds  sterling  each,  and  perhaps  more." 

He  also  mentions  one  **  Brother  Martin,"  who,  he  says,  "  has  done 
gloriously,  for  he  has  fully  and  immediately  emancipated  fifteen 
slaves.'"  This  was  one  of  the  results  of  a  notable  antislavery  sermon 
preached  l)y  tlie  Bisliop,  which  made  a  great  sensation,  and  caused 
several  other  brethren  besides  Martin  to  emancipate  tlieir  slaves. 
On  the  14tli  of  the  same  month  he  writes:  "I  have  now  done  with 
my  testimony  against  slavery  for  a  time,  being  got  into  North  Carolina; 
the  laws  of  this  State  forbiddhig  any  to  emancipate  their  negroes." 

The  First  ISoiitlierii  Coiirerenee  was  held  by  Bishop 
Coke  at  this  time  at  the  house  of  a  brother  in  North  Cai'olina  named 
Hill.  There  were  about  twenty  preachers  present,  who  reported  an 
increase  in  that  section  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety -one  during  the  year. 
A  preacher  wa^  sent  to  fonn  a  new  circuit  in  Georgia,  the  whole 
State  being  given  him  for  his  range.  Two  men  were  also  sent  to  South 
Carolina,  in  the  capital  of  which  State  Mr,  Asbury  had  been  kindly 
received,  and  where,  by  the  labors  of  some  unknown  local  preacher,  a 
f>ociety  of  over  a  hundred  members  had  been  brought  together. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  as  showing  tlie  attitude  of  early 
Methodism  toward  slavery,  that  at  this  first  Southern  Conference, 
in  17S5,  a  petition  to  tlie  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  waa 
drawn  np  and  signed  by  the  Conference,  praying  that  an  act  might 
be  passed  permitting  sncli  as  desired  to  do  so  to  emancipate  their 
slaves.  Tliere  was,  however,  a  very  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  friendly  planters  to  the  rules  embodied  in  the  Discipline  on  the 
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|«6ubject  of  slavery;  and  Dn  Coke  says:  ^*A  great  many  principal 
friends  met  ub  here  to  insist  on  a  repeal  of  the  slave  rules ;  but  when 
they  found  that  we  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  ourselves  entirely 
from  the  circuit  on  account  of  tlie  violent  spirit  of  some  leading  men 
they  drew  in  their  horns,  and  sent  us  a  very  humble  letter,  entreating 
that  preat^hers  might  be  appointed  for  their  circuit." 

Besides  the  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  J^orth  Carolhia, 

.above  mentionedj  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  and  a  copy  given  to  every 
preacher  to  be  circulated  for  signatures,  **  entreating  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Yirginia  to  pass  a  law  for  the  immediate  or  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  all  its  slaves."  Bishop  Coke  rec^^rds  the  hopefulness  of 
this  measure,  saying  :  "  It  is  to  be  signed  by  all  the  freeholders  we  can 
procure  ;  and  these,  I  believe,  will  not  be  few." 

Titiit  of  Bi§liops  Coke  and  Aibury  to  l¥aslaiiig:toii, 
at  Sloilllt  Vernon.— On  their  return  from  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence in  North  Carolina,  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  visited  Wasliington, 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Of  tliis  interview  with  the  most  Wglily  lionored 
man  in  America,  Coke  has  left  the  following  record ;  '*  He  received  us 

I  very  politely,  and  was  open  to  access.  He  is  quite  the  plain  country 
gentleman.  After  dinner  we  desired  a  private  interview,  and  opened 
to  him  the  grand  business  on  whicli  we  camej  presenting  to  liim  our 
petition  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  entreating  his  signa- 
ture, if  the  eminence  of  his  station  did  not  render  it  inexpedient  for 
him  to  sign  any  petition.     He  infonned  us  that  he  wtis  of  our  senti- 

tments,  and  had  signified  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  most  of  the 

l^great  men  of  the  State ;  that  he  did  not  see  it  proper  to  sign  the  petition ; 
but  if  the  Assembly  took  it  into  consideration  would  signify  his  senti- 

iments  to  the  Assembly  by  a  letter.     Ee  asked  us  to  spend  the  evening 
ttd  lodge  at  his  house,  but  our  engagement  at  Annapolis  the  f  ollow- 
'  day  would  not  admit  of  it," 

\Vliat  there  may  have  been  in  the  position  of  George  Washington^ 
who,  at  this  time,  was  a  private  citizen,  holding  no  office,  either  military 
or  civil,  to  prevent  his  signing  the  petition  presented  to  him  by  Coke 
and  Asbury,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover.  It  was  a  petition  of 
Vii^ginia  freeholders  to  the  General  Assembly  of  their  State,  asking 
the  pfififiageof  a  law  of  which  "Washington  privately  declared  liis  appro- 
bation.     His  proposal  to  write  a  personal  letter  in  this  interest,  while, 
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at  the  same  time  lie  refused  to  sign  a  public  petition,  is  more  creditable 
to  his  cautioB  titan  to  his  courage,  and  shows  by  contrast  how  grandly 
tliese  Bisliops  of  tlie  Methodist  Episeopid  Church  stood  fortli  at  lirst 
before  the  other  great  men  of  their  time,  as  the  pioneers  of  this  ip^ind 
movement  in  favor  of  universal  liberty.  Alas!  that  they  should 
afterward  have  shrunk  before  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  quea- 
tion.  The  preachers  were  with  them ;  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
nation  were  with  them ;  and  many  of  the  lay  Methodist  slaveholders- 
were  with  them  ;  but  so  strong  was  the  pressure  on  the  other  side^ 
that  not  many  weeks  after  Coke  liad  left  Virginia  he  and  Asbixry 
conceded  to  the  Conference  in  Baltimore  the  suspension  of  tlie  rulefr 
on  slavery,  and  they  were  never  again  fully  enforced;  though  a 
decided  declaration  of  opinion  was  recorded  against  the  eviL* 

Biiliop  €oke  Depnrlii  for  i^iigrliiud.— On  the  Ut  of 
June,  17S5,  Coke  and  Anbury  met  the  preacher's  in  conference  at  Bal- 
timore, As  Coke  was  to  leave  for  Europe  the  next  day,  they  pro- 
longed their  session  till  midnight,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  depart- 
ing  bishop  preached  to  them,  taking  for  his  text  the  following  paaeage^ 
from  Paul's  exhortation  to  the  elders  at  EphesnSj  as  recorded  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; — 

"Take  Jieed  tliiTcfore  auto  yoiirselvea,  unci  to  all  the  flock*  over  the  which  the 
Hfily  Ghost  hflth  ninde  you  overBeei*8,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  he  hatb 
purcliflsed  whii  his  own  hlood.  For  I  know  this»  that  after  my  departing  shftll 
grievous  wolves  inter  in  among  yoii»  not  spuring  tlie  flock.  Also  of  ynur  owi> 
selves  shit II  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  drnw  away  disciples  At\er 
them.  Therefore  watch,  and  rememher,  that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  cetised 
not  to  wnrn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.  And  now,  brethren^  I  com- 
mend you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  ahle  to  build  you  op, 
and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified.  1  hav<r 
coveted  n«i  man^s  silver,  or  gold,  or  appareL  Yea»  ye  yourselves  know,  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  tkat  were  ivith  nie. 
I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  Inbonng  ye  ought  to  support  th©^ 
weak,  and  to  rememiper  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 

•*  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  hi:  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  with  them  all. 
And  they  ail  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  P«iu1'b  neck,  and  kist^ed  him,  sorrowing  moei 
of  al!  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  bis  face  no  more.  Ajid 
they  accompanied  him  unto  tlie  ship*" 

•  Stktsjis's  **  History  i>f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,''  vol  ii,  pw  t&% 
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H^esley's  Uereiise  of  Bii»ho|i  Coke*— On  tlie  return  of 

:e  from  America  he  was  attacked  by  Charles  Wesley  for  bis  Epis- 
copal doings  at  Baltimore ;  but  lie  vindicated  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  John  Wesley,  tliough  he  acknowledged  that  in  one  of 
his  sermons  at  Baltimore  he  had  used  language  unduly  severe  toward 
the  Anghcan  Establishment;  an  offense  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
accuser,  was  scarcely  to  be  forgiven.  Charles  Wesley  also  accused 
Coke  of  being  "ambitious  and  rash/^  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
accepted  from  the  American  brethren  the  nominal,  as  well  as  actual, 
position  of  *' Bishop."  Upon  this  John  Wesley  came  to  the  defense 
of  liis  American  envoy,  and  replied  to  his  brother  Charies  in  the 
following  words;  which  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  declare  that  Wesley  did  not  intend  that  Coke  and  Asbury  should 
be  Bishops  of  an  Episcopal  Methodism  in  America : — 

"I  believe,'*  says  Wesley,  "Dr.  Coke  is  as  free  from  ambition  as 
from  covetousness.  He  has  dane  nothing  rashly  that  I  kno%v ;  but  he 
hB8  spoken  TBsidjj  which  he  retracted  the  moment  I  spoke  tu  him  of  it. 
.  •  .  He  is  now  such  a  right  hand  to  me  as  Tliomas  AValsh  was ;  if 
yon  will  not  or  cannot  help  me  youraeKj  do  not  hinder  those  who  can 
and  will" 

If  Wesley  had  not  intended  to  confer  Episcopal  powers  upon  Dr. 
Coke  it  is  incredible  that  he  could  use  such  strong  language  in  defend- 
ing him  against  the  aspersions  of  Ids  own  brother,  Charles,  wiio  attiicked 
m  at  this  precise  point.  Fully  sustained  by  Mr.  Wesley,  Coke  r& 
med  his  missionary  tours  throughout  tlie  United  Kingdom,  preach- 
ing to  great  congregations,  and  kindling  new  enthusiasm  among  the 
Societies  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions. 

Biiliop  Coke's  Second  Tisit  to  tlie  United  f^i^late^. 
— ^Hav^ing  organized  the  mission  work  in  the  West  Indies,  Bishop  Coke 
sailed  on  the  10th  of  February,  1787,  for  Charleston,  S,  C, 

The  Society  here  had  prospered  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  arising 
from  its  position  on  the  slavery  question,  and  both  whites  and  blacks 
labored  together  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Methodist  chapel ;  a  build- 
ing which,  Stevens  says,  "  acconimcKlated  fifteen  hundred  hearers,''  and 
which  Coke  describes  as  **  worth  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,'-  although 
lere  were  only  forty  white  persons  in  the  Society. 

Here  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  again  met  and  held  the  first  Con- 
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ferenee  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the  Georgia  preachers  alfio 
being  present.  There  was  no  riot  or  mob  on  this  occasion,  but  peace, 
harmony,  and  joy  prevailed  in  view  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work 
of  God. 

The  Conference  being  over,  Asbury  provided  his  brother  Bishop 
Tvith  a  good  horse,  and  they  set  out  together  on  a  grand  preaching  tour, 
The  roads  were  generally  bad.  the  forests  dense,  and  the  swamps  fre- 
quent and  frightful ;  neverthelesSj  they  pushed  on,  making  in  one  week 
a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  preaching  every  day. 

**  The  preachers,"  writes  Coke,  "  ride  here  about  a  hundred  miles  a 
week ;  but  the  swamps  and  morasses  they  have  to  pass  through  it  ia 
tremendous  to  relate.  Though  it  is  now  the  month  of  April,  I  was 
above  my  knees  in  water  on  horseback  in  passing  through  a  deep 
morass,  and  that  when  it  was  almost  dark.  ...  In  traveling  our  rides 
are  so  long  that  we  are  frequently  on  horseback  till  midnight." 

But  lie  delights  in  his  adventurous  ministry,  '*  I  have  got,'*  he 
continues,  "  into  my  old  romantic  way  of  life ;  preaching  in  the  midst 
of  great  forests,  with  scores  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  horses  tied  to 
the  trees ;  a  sight  which  adds  much  interest  to  the  scene."  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  triumphant  progress  of  Methodism  in  these  Southern 
regions*  "  Much  of  the  glory  and  of  the  hand  of  God,*'  he  writes,  **have 
I  seen  in  riding  through  the  circuit  called  Pedee,  in  South  Carolina. 
"ftHien  I  was  in  America  befoi-e  there  were  but  twenty  in  Society  in  this 
circuit ;  and  it  was  much  doubted  at  the  Conference  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  God  to  send  even  one  preacher  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  But  now,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  two  young  men,  Hope 
Hull  and  Jeremiah  Maaton,  the  Societies  consist  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  membei^s ;  and  no  less  than  two  and  twenty  preaching- 
houses  have  been  erected  in  this  single  circuit  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year." 

When  they  reached  Halifax  County,  Va.,  where  Coke,  in  his 
former  tour,  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  seditious  person  on 
account  of  his  antialavery  exhortations,  they  now  received  him  *'  with 
perfect  peace  and  quietness.'*  A  rampant  slaveholder,  who  had  pur- 
sued him  with  a  gun  in  order  to  shoot  him,  had  been  converted  to 
God,  and  become  a  member  of  the  Society.  In  Mecklenburgh  County 
he  preached  to  about  four  thousand  people,  the  largest  congregjition  he 
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ever  seen  in  America,  though  **  there  was  no  town  within  a  great 

ay  miles."    A  Conference  was  held  here  in  the  prinaeval  forest, 

and  on  sueJi  occasionsj  as  well  as  at  the  minor  quarterly  conferences, 

the  people  came  scores  of  miles  to  attend  these  high  rehgious  festivals. 

At  this  Conference  good  news  reached  them  from  beyond  the 

monntains.     "  Haw,  one  of  onr  elders,"  says  Coke,  "  who  last  year  was 

sent  with  a  preacher  to  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  near  the 

Mississippi,  wrote  to  us  a  most  enlivening  account  of  the  prospect  in 

his  district,  and  earnestly  implored  some  farther  assistance.     'But 

observe,'  added  he,  *bo  one  must  be  appointed  for  this  country  that  is 

afraid  to  die !     For  there  is  now  war  with  the  Indians,  who  frequently 

lurk  behind  the  trees,  shoot  the  travelers,  and  then  scalp  them ;  and 

we  have  one  Society  on  the  very  frontiers  of  the  Indian  country.' 

After  this  letter  was  read  a  blessed  young  man  (Brother  Williamson) 

lered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for  this  dangerous  work.     Wlmt  can  we 

'not  do  or  suffer  when  the  love  of  Christ  constrains! " 

The  Bishops  reached  Baltimore  on  the  1st  of  May,  at  which  time 
and  place  the  Northern  Conference  for  the  year  1787  was  held  ;  it  hav- 
ing been  changed  from  its  appointed  date  of  July  24th,  to  accommo- 
date Bishop  Coke.  At  this  Conference  additions  to  the  Societies 
rare  reported  to  the  astonishing  numl>er  of  six  thousand  six  hundred 
a  aingle  year.  No  wonder  Coke  exulted  as  he  beheld  the  glorious 
Buooees  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  w^as  the  first  Bishop.  Two  elders 
^b&d  eleven  deacons  were  ordained  at  this  Conference,  and  another 
^Voungman  offered  liimself  as  a  volunteer  for  what  was  then  the  almost 
^fciexplored  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  From  the  Baltimore  Conference 
^Hie  Bifihops  paid  a  visit  to  New  York,  from  which  place  Coke  returned 
^to  Philadelphia,  whence  he  embarked  again  for  Europe  on  the  25th  of 

June,  1787. 
1^    Coke§bnry  Collese.  — On  Sunday,  the   5th  of  June,  1785, 
HBishop  Aftbury,  with  great  solemnity,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  first 
^■[ethodist  college  in  America,  at  Abingdon,  in  Maryland,  about  eight- 
^%en  miles  east  of  Baltimore. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
Christmas  Conference,  and  nearly  $5,000  had  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
poee,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very  hrge  sum  of  money,  and  the 
rai^iiig  of  it  among  the  Methodist  Societies  of  that  day  is  greatly  to 
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their  honor.  Tlie  name,  as  it  is  evident  at  first  sigbt,  belongs  to  the 
composite  order,  the  word  haTing  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
comphmenting  both  the  American  Bishops  in  the  name  of  the  first 
Methodist  college.  The  management  was  committed  to  a  board  of 
iifteeij  trustees;  five  of  whom^  namely,  John  Chalmers,  Henry  Willis, 
Kelson  Reed,  Richard  Whatcoat,  and  Joseph  Everett,  were  traveling 
preachers. 

The  biiiMing  for  which  Coke  contracted,  but  whose  commence- 
ment he  could  not  stay  to  witness,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
in  length  from  East  to  West,  forty  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  in.] 
height*  It  stood  in  a  campus  of  six  acres,  and  commanded  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  imaginable,  comprising  portions  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 

In  December,  1787,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Heath,  a  middle-aged  clergyman 
sent  out  from  England  by  Mr,  Wesley  for  the  purpose,  was  publicly 
inaugurated  as  President ;  with  the  Quaker,  Truman  Marsh,  and 
Patrick  M'Closkey,  whose  name  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  his  vj^ 
tionality,  as  professors.     The  number  of  students  Wiis  now  twenty-five. 

For  a  small  college  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this  occasion 
were  somewhat  extensive ;  the  entire  programtne  occupying  no  lesiij 
than  three  days,  on  each  of  which  Bishop  Asbury  preached  a  sermon 
His  text,  on  the  second  day,  Sunday,  was  from  2  Kings  iv,  40 :  "  O 
thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot."  Whether  the  choice  of 
this  text  was  suggested  by  the  fears  of  the  good  Bishop  that  the 
higher  scholarship  of  American  Methodism  would  sink  to  the  level  of  ^ 
that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  whether  he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
i*arly  troubles  in  Mr,  Wesley's  school  at  Kingswood,  or  still  again, 
whether  he  possessed  a  sad  foreboding  of  the  misfortunes  which  were 
to  befall  this  college,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  determine,  but  the 
is  suggestive  of  aU  three. 

For  a  time  the  school  prospered  greatly.  Its  advantages,  as  weU 
as  the  beauty  of  its  surroimdings,  made  Abingdon  an  attractive  place 
of  residence.  In  1789  it  was  blessed  with  a  great  revival  of  religion;; 
and  in  1792  it  reported  over  seventy  students,  who,  besides  the  English 
bi-anches,  received  instruction  in  the  Frencli,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages. 

In  the  Discipline  of  1789  is  given  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
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Idesign  and  order  of  the  institution.  The  college  was  to  he  under  tlie 
presidentship  of  the  Bishops ;  to  be  Bopported  hy  a  yearly  collection 
f throughout  the  circuits;  Uie  sons  of  the  Methodist  preaehei*s  and 
poor  orphans  were  to  be  received  as  charity  etiideuts,  and  were  to  be 
clothed  as  well  as  taught  and  boarded  at  tlie  college  expense :  the 
joimg  men  were  to  be  trained  **  in  the  ancient  way,  that  they  might 
be  rational,  scriptural  Christians:''  in  teaching  the  languages  care 
wafi  to  be  taken  "to  read  those  authors,  and  those  only,  who  joined  to- 
gether the  purity,  the  strengtli,  and  the  elegance  of  their  several 
tongues."  Students  were  required  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning, 
summer  and  winter ;  to  study  seven  hours  a  day,  with  intervals  for 
recreation,  which  coniprieH^d  the  practical  studies  of  agriculture  and 
a.rcliitecture ;  a  large  plot  of  ground  being  laid  out  as  a  kitchen-garden, 
and  a  workshop  being  provided,  stocked  %vith  carpenters',  ciibinet 
makers',  and  turners-  tools.  The  building;  apparatus,  and  library  cost 
^tipward  of  ten  thousand  pounds;  and  thus,  like  most  of  its  successors, 
[lis  tirst  Methodist  college  commenced  its  career  burdened  with  a 
beavy  debt,  Asbury  struggled  manfully  to  kjeep  its  head  above  water, 
and  for  some  years  it  was  substantially  a  Church  school;  but  in  an 
evil  day  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishops  but  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  Conferences,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  which 
•eecui'ed  to  their  board,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Conference,  tlie  entire 
control  of  the  institution.  No  small  dissatisfaction  was  cause*l  by 
^is  step,  but  the  quarrel  ended  in  smoke ;  for  on  the  4th  of  December, 
^1795,  ten  years  after  it  was  opened,  the  college  \\"d&  set  on  tire  and 
burned  to  the  ground.* 
^m  Asbury,  who  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  when  he  received  the  news, 
^fcrrote  in  his  Journal :  "  We  have  now  a  second  and  continued  account 
^Bthat  Cokesbnry  College  is  consumed  to  ashes,  a  sacrilice  of  £lo,Oi)U  in 
^nbout  tea  years.  Its  enemies  may  rejoice,  and  its  friends  neeil  not 
mourn.  If  any  man  should  give  me  £10,000  per  year  to  do  and  suf- 
fer again  what  I  have  done  for  that  house  I  would  not  do  it.  The 
'Lord  called  not  Mr.  Whitefield  nor  the  Methodists  to  build  colleges. 
I  wished  only  for  schools — Dr.  Coke  wanted  a  college,  I  feel  dLi* 
tressed  at  tlie  loss  of  the  hbrary." 

*EAT\y  MeihoilJim  \n  BdUmorf?/'  by  Rev.  W,  Hamilton.     MetlitMliat    Qiiartorly  Eeview, 

Jtily,  1850. 
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A  Haneiiig:  Hall  Trsie»roriiied  info  a  Methndiit 
Seliool-lioiisi\^]S^o  ways  discouraged  by  this  severe  calamity, 
geventeen  of  tlie  principal  Methodists  of  Baltimore  met  together  to- 
tJike  measures  to  supply  the  place  of  Cokesbury  College.  One  of  tha 
]n'incipal  opponents  of  Methodism  in  Baltimore  was  a  Mr.  Brydon, 
the  landlord  of  the  Fountam  Inn ;  the  aristocratic  house  in  those 
times.  Merchants,  army  officers,  and  other  distinguished  persons^  Gen- 
eral Washington  among  them,  were  his  guests.  Brydon  had  beeafl 
a  barber  to  some  of  tlie  English  officers  during  the  Eevolution^  and 
had  settled  in  Baltimore  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  Church  of  England  j  and  by  way  of  exhib- 
iting his  Churchmanship,  he  took  special  paim  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  Methodists.  ■ 

It  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  place  of  fashionable 
amusement,  but  also  to  vex  the  Methodists,  that  Brydon  built  a  danc- 
ing-hall next  door  to  the  Light-street  Church ;  and  when  it  was  ready 
for  use  he  systematically  held  his  balls  and  concerts  on  the  same 
nights  with  the  Methodist  meetings.  "  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  look 
upon,"  says  one  of  the  old  Baltimoreans,  **  fiddling  and  dancing  going 
on  in  one  room,  and  singing  and  praying  in  the  next,  within  hearing 
of  each  other."  In  the  midst  of  the  dance  a  shout  would  sometimes 
be  heard  in  the  Methodist  camp  over  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  or 
in  view  of  some  high  experience  related  by  a  believer ;  whereupon  the 
dancers  would  break  from  the  set  and  run  to  the  windows  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  indulging,  doubtlessj  in  noises  of  another  sort,  which  were 
by  no  means  edifying  to  the  meeting.  ^ 

But  the  singing  and  praying  proved  to  be  more  than  a  match  for™ 
the  fiddling  and  dancing.    Moreover,  the  conduct  of  Brydon  began  ta 
be  blamed  by  sensible  people,  who  regarded  the  war  as  having  secured 
to  every  one  the  privilege  of  worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.     The  attendance  at  the  dancing*hall  waned, 
while  that  at  the  church  increased ;  and  Brydon,  who  had  expended 
much  money  on  his  hall  of  pleasure,  which  was  the  most  elegant 
building  in  the  towTi,  began  to  be  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  property. 
His  hiring  some  ruffians  to  break  up  one  of  the  meetings  greatly  JL 
hastened  his  downfall,  for  his  guests  took  up  the  subject  next  momingfl 
at  breakfast,  and  remembering  that  Brydon  had  been  in  the  British 
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serrice,  and  that  lie  was  a  Tory  as  well  a^  a  Cliurcliman,  they  declared 
that  his  conduct  was  an  msiilt  to  the  American  people ;  and,  packing^ 
np  their  effects,  they  left  the  Fountain  Inn  in  a  body* 

This  same  dancing-hall  was  the  building  which  the  Baltimore 
Methodists  purchased  for  an  academy  to  succeed  the  ill-fated  Cokes- 
bury  college.  The  purchase  money  was  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  six  hundred  pounds  of  which  w^as  raised  by  solicitation  from 
house  to  house,  after  the  members  of  the  Society  had  subscribed  seven 
hundred  pounds  among  themselves ;  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  being  secured  in  the  names  of  the  seventeen  brethren 
who  had  inaugurated  the  niovement. 


THE  OLD  UGHT-STREET  PARSOKAOB. 


But  the  ar^dcTny  wiis  no  more  fortunate  tlian  the  college.  For 
awhile  it  was  quite  a  popular  institution,  and  contained  at  one  time 
&s  many  as  two  hundred  pupils,  but  before  the  end  of  its  first  year  a 
fire  broke  out  in  a  neighboring  carpenter's  shop,  and  both  the  acWeniy 
and  the  Light-street  Church  were  destroyed.  This  fire  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1790. 

The  Old  Iiig^ht-street  Parsonage,  which  is  still  standtng,^ 
thongh  somewhat  modernized  in  its  appearauce,  is  one  of  tlie  most 
notable  Methodist  relics  in  existeuce.  It  stood  in  the  rear  of  Brydon's 
dancing-hall,  being  tlien  used  as  a  dressing-room ;  and  after  the  fire  it 
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^afi  purcliafied  for  a  pareonage,  and  the  New  Light-street  Cliiirch  wm 
-ei-ected  over  the  ruins  of  the  halK 

After  the  tire,  which  destroyed  the  hall  and  church,  a  conference 
room  was  fitted  up  in  the  garret  of  the  parsonage,  its  partitions  being 
removed  and  the  roof  supported  hj  Pinal's.  This  upper  room,  or  gar- 
ret, was  reached  bj  the  flight  of  steps  shown  in  the  picture.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  conference,  hotli  quarterly  and  annua!,  and  nnder 
these  rafters,  for  the  first  forty  years  of  the  liistory  of  the  Churcli, 
more  councils  were  held,  more  questions  debated,  and  more  plans 
^etennined,  than  in  any  other  one  house  in  the  whole  Connection. 
The  preacher's  office,  which  was  the  business  head-quarters  of  the  de- 
nomination in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  was  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old 
parsonage,  and  on  the  floor  above  was  the  residence  of  Bishop  Asbnry ; 
containing  his  meager  library,  which^  with  the  horses  he  wore  out  in 
his  tireless  journeys  up  and  down  the  continent,  comprised  nearly  the 
fiuni  total  of  his  worldly  goods.  Wheu  he  was  in  health  he  journeyed 
in  the  saddle ;  when  he  was  sick  he  took  refuge  in  a  Jersey  wagon,  or 
a  heavy,  lumbering,  two-horse  chaise ;  and  if,  besides  his  saddle  and 
his  carriage  he  may  he  said  to  liave  possessed  any  home  on  earth,  it  was 
his  humble  bachcloi*  quarters  in  the  Light-street  parsonage, 

Male  Free  i^eliool,  Baltimore.— The  successor,  though 
not  the  heir,  of  Cokesbury  College,  was  the  Male  Free  School  of  Balti- 
more, which  had  its  beginning  in  this  same  parsonage  garret.  It  was 
<^rganized  by  the  liev.  George  Robeits,  at  the  time  of  the  first  yellow 
fever  epidemic  in  Baltimore,  as  a  public  charity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  orphans  wdiose  parents  had  died  of  the  fever.  It  was  supported 
by  personal  contributions  from  people  of  all  religious  persuasions,  and 
still  remains  a  flourishing  institution,  though  it  is  no  longer  exclusively 
a  male  seliooL 

The  Bi§liop  of  IVartli  Aiiicriea* — Being  now  alone  in 
charge  of  the  whole  work,  Asbury  felt  moved,  if  possible,  to  increase 
Jiis  already  incredible  labom,  and  to  make  himself  felt  as  much  as 
possible  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Church;  which 
length  and  breadth  he  was  constantly  planning  to  extend. 

From  Pliiladelphia,  where  Coke  embarked  for  Europe  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1787,  Asbury  made  his  way  m  far  north  as  West  Point,  on 
the  Hudson,  addressing  audiences  sometimes  numbering  a  thousand 
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people  in  the  forests,  and  praising  Got  J  for  the  privilege  of  suffering 
and  toiling  in  his  name.  The  solitary  woods  tliroogh  which  lie  jour- 
neyed by  rides  of  from  twenty  to  tifty  miles  a  day,  were  especially 
•delightful  to  Lis  sonl.  There  are  indications  that  he  possessed  a  sen- 
-eitive  and  poetic  nature,  wliich  would  have  been  more  apparent  in  his 
words  and  work,  if  he  had  not  been  constantly  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
even  beyond  his  strength.  **  In  traveling  thus,"'  he  saj^s,  '*  I  suffer 
much  from  hunger  and  cold.  O  what  a  weariness  %vould  life  be  with- 
out God,  and  love,  and  labor !  I  am  happy  in  being  alone,  and  pour 
out  my  soul  to  God  for  tlie  whole  work,  and  the  dear  people  and 
-preachers  of  my  charge," 

Southward  now,  again,  to  Charleston ;  where  he  holds  a  Confer- 
«€nce,  and  is  mobbed  in  the  church ;  the  services  ending  in  *'  dreadful 
<!Oiifusion."  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  however,  he  preaclies 
.again,  when  the  mob  attack  the  church  with  stones,  one  of  which 
<!nishes  through  a  window  and  strikes  near  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit. 
The  missile,  however,  only  helps  to  punctuate  his  discourse,  which  he 
proceeds  to  finish  regardless  of  the  uproar  without ;  and  on  reviewing 
his  experience,  he  remarks :  "  I  have  more  liberty  to  preach  in  Charles- 
ton this  visit  than  I  ever  had  before,  and  am  of  opinion  that  God  will 
work  here,  but  our  friends  are  afraid  of  the  cross." 

This  rough  reception  in  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  was  doubt- 
less in  consequence  of  the  efforts  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
daves  which  had  distingiiislied  the  labors  of  Coke  and  Asbury  in  this 
region  the  previous  year.  He  appears  to  have  spent  tliis  winter  at  the 
South,  exploring  the  wilderness  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  into 
which  a  tide  of  immigration  wub  pouring  from  the  Nortli,  and  where 
he  was  preparing  to  follow  it  up  with  the  means  of  grace.  There 
were  already  seven  regular  itinerants  and  four  probationers  riding 
their  circuits  in  this  far-away  region,  with  whom  he  held  a  little 
Oonference  at  the  Forks  of  Broad  River,  on  the  Dth  of  April,  1788; 
:at  which  he  learned,  greatly  to  his  delight,  that  the  seed  wiiieh  was 
:SOwn  ha<l  already  sprung  up-  "  Many,"  says  he,  **  that  had  no  religion 
in  Virginia,  have  found  it  after  their  removal  into  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina." 

lie  now  directed  his  course  toward  the  Holstein  country,  over  the 
Alleghiiuies  j  the  most  distant  region  of  the  West  known  to  his  geog- 
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raphy.  The  crossing  of  these  mountains  was  no  easy  task,  but  there 
were  souls  to  be  saved  among  the  stnigghng  settlemeDts  in  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  therefore  he,  being  a  chief  shepherd,  must 
go  and  8eai*ch  for  the&e  scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness. 

After  what  he  calls  '^an  awful  journey"  up  and  down  the  steep 
and  aUppery  trails,  using  his  horse  as  a  bridge  for  the  streamB,  and 
camping  at  night  on  the  floors  of  log-cabins,  soaked  with  the  rain  and 


▲  FRONTIER    RKStDKKCE. 


shivering  with  cold,  he  readied  the  scene  of  tlie  first  Conference  it 
the  Tennessee  country,  at  Key's  Woods. 

It  19  interesting  to  note,  in  Asbury's  early  JournaJs,  the  personal 
relations  of  friendship  and  helpfulness  which  the  frontier  Methodists 
sustained  to  each  other.  Instead  of  mentioning  the  names  of  towns 
or  villages,  or  even  settlements,  where  he  is  entertained  from  time  to 
time,  he  gives  the  names  of  the  brethren  who  showed  him  hospitality  f 
thus :  "  At  the  head  of  the  Wautaga  we  fed,  and  reached  Ward's  that 
night.''  "After  taking  a  little  rest  here,  we  set  out  next  morning  for 
Brother  Coxe' s,  on  Holstein  River/ '  Again  ;  **  I  fed  at  I.  Smith 's^ 
and  prayed  with  the  family."  "  And  now,  after  riding  seventy-five 
miles,  I  have  thirty-five  miles  more  to  General  Russell's,"  "  Midnight 
brought  us  up  at  Janes's,  after  riding  forty,  or  i>erhap8  fifty,  niiles,"^ 
"After  a  quarterly   meeting  at   Clarksburg,  where  we  stopped  at. 
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Colonel  Jackson's,"  he  says,  "  we  rode  tliirty  miles  to  Father  Ham- 
mond^B.'*    There  are  continiial  records  to  the  same  effect* 

At  Father  Hammond's  he  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  journey  over 
the  AUeghanies,  though  he  does  not  use  much  time  in  recording  it, 
for  he  only  arrives  at  midnight,  and  is  up  again  at  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  **My  mind,"  he  says,  "has  been  severely  tried  under 
the  great  fatigue  endured  both  by  myseK  and  ray  horse.  O  how  glad 
should  I  be  of  a  plain,  clean  plank  to  he  on,  as  preferable  to  most  of 
the  beds ;  and  where  the  beds  are  in  a  bad  state,  the  floors  are  worse. 
The  gnats  are  almost  as  troublesome  here  as  the  mosquitoes  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  seaboard.  This  country  will  require  much  work  to  make 
it  tolerable.  The  people  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  boldest  cast  of 
adventurers,  and  with  some  the  decencies  of  civilized  society  are 
scarcely  regarded.  On  the  one  hand,  savage  warfare  teaches  tliem  to 
he  cruel;  and  on  the  other,  the  preaching  of  Antieomians  poisons 
them  with  error  in  doctrine.  Good  moralists  they  are  not,  and  good 
Christians  they  cannot  be,  unless  they  are  better  taught." 

Pioneering. — Ashury  seemed  to  c^rry  the  whole  country  in  his 
hearty  and  in  their  hearts  both  preachers  and  people  carried  their 
matchless  Bishop.  He  was  the  leading  and  controlling  spirit  of  the 
little  army  of  itinerants  who  kept  the  Gospel  sounding  up  and  down 
the  continent ;  pushing  their  circuits  under  his  direction  out  into  the 
wilderness,  close  on  the  track  of  the  boldest  frontiersmen.  They 
were  continually  in  peril  of  their  lives,  from  cold  and  exposure, 
from  breaking  their  necks  on  mountain  precipices,  from  drowning  in 
rivers  which  had  no  bridges,  from  being  transfixed  by  the  arrow  of 
some  skulking  Indian,  or  dpng  in  the  hands  of  mobs  of  semi-barba- 
rous white  men  who  had  a  constitutional  hatred  for  all  ministei's,  more 
especially  these;  but  with  a  courage  which  amounted  to  exultation 
they  kept  steadily  at  work,  gladdened  by  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
word  which  they  preached,  and  conscious  that  the  eye  of  their  heroic 
Bishop  was  watching,  and  his  great  soul  planning,  their  campaigns,  and 
that  his  toils  and  sufferings  were  often  greater  than  their  own. 

Heroism  is  a  loadstone  which  fails  not  to  attract  the  hearts  which 
are  true  as  steel.  On  this  principle  it  must  have  been  that  the  very 
difficulties  and  privations  of  the  itinerants  helped  to  fill  their  ranks,  and 
to  call  out  two  or  three  recruits  to  take  the  place  of  every  man  that 
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fell.  Tliey  knew  at  the  outset  that  they  must  carry  their  lives  in  tl  !ir 
hidids ;  but  this  they  could  do  all  the  more  easily  because  they  had  s<k 
little  else  tu  wtrry. 

Here  is  a  preacher  on  a  salary  of  sixty-four  dollars  a  year,  pro- 
vided he  could  get  bo  much ;  and  if  he  received  any  more  he  carried 
the  surplus  up  to  Conference  to  lielp  out  the  stipendB  of  his  less  fortu- 
nate brethren — here  is  a  preacher  starting  out  on  his  way  to  his  dis- 
tant frontier  circuit.  He  fares  well  enough  at  the  Methodist  taverns 
of  Brother  Jones,  or  Father  Hayward,  or  Brother  Smith ;  but  ha'dng- 
passed  the  last  of  them,  he  finds  no  other  bed  but  the  ground,  aui  no 
other  roof  but  the  sky.  Under  these  circuuastanees  he  fastens  his  horse, 
unrolls  his  blanket,  kneels  down  and  performs  Ids  evening  devotiouiv 
with  a  freedom  and  fervor  which  makes  many  an  echo  in  the  solitary 
woods,  and  then,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow,  be  lies  down  to  dream 
of  preaching  great  sermons,  and  seeing  the  forest  full  of  sinners  in 
quiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved. 

With  break  of  day  he  springs  to  his  feet,  shivering  with  cold  and 
perhaps  shaking  with  ague,  makes  his  breakfast  off  an  ear  of  raw  com,, 
which  he  shares  with  his  faithful  four-footed  companion,  or  a  frozen 
turnip  which  he  has  picked  up  in  crossing  a  field ;  or,  wanting  these 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  he  gnaws  the  bark  or  the  root  of  some 
shrub  or  tree ;  and  having  looked  well  to  the  wants  of  his  horse,  he 
mounts  and  begins  his  day's  journey,  which  he  enlivens  from  time  to 
time  with  the  practice  of  his  intended  sermons,  or  tlie  verses  of  some 
of  tlie  grand  old  Methodist  hymns. 

Dais  lie  n  Horse  t — A  horse  was  indispensable  to  the  itinerant, 
anil  the  people  of  the  circuits  were  expected  to  see  that  their  preacher 
Wiis  provided  with  one;  just  as  now  they  are  expected  to  provide 
him  a  pai'sonage ;  that  is,  in  case  it  were  a  well-to-do  circuit,  and  the 
preacher  a  full  member  of  Conference.  But  the  probationers  mtist  find 
a  horse  for  themselves,  and  every  new  candidate  must  present  himself 
ready -mounted. 

To  the  great  questions  of  his  examination,  such  as  thi^e,  "Is 
this  man  tmly  converted  ? "  **  Does  he  know  and  keep  our  rules  \  " 
**Can  he  preach  acceptably?"  there  was  added  this  other  one^ 
never  before  set  down  in  any  such  catechism,  namely,  "  Has  he 
horaei" 
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The  old  fable  of  the  Centaurs  was  never  bo  fully  realized  as  in  the 
early  Methodist  preacherB,  The  horses,  it  is  tnie>  were  not  in  regular 
orders,  nevertheless,  they  were  a  very  vital  portion  of  the  regular  trav- 
eling miiUBtry ;  while  for  sound  judgment  as  to  the  points  and  value 
of  that  useful  ahimalj  the  "  saddle-bfiga  men "  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
excelled.  Ancient  history  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  Bucephalus,  the 
war-horse  of  Alexander  the  Great.     Alas !  that  none  of  the  early  his- 
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itorians  in  their  pioneer  chronicles  have  recorded  the  name  and  fame- 
pof  some  of  those  four-footed  servants  of  the  Church,  which,  besides 

the  nenal  dntiea  of  their  station,  were  often  required  to  serve  as  guide* 
L  in  the  wilderness,  bridges  to  the  rivers,  safety  in  a  race  for  life,  before- 
'  mobs  and  Indians,  and  which  were  honored  as  creatures  of  their  kind 

never  were  honored  before,  by  being  held  as  an  essentia]  part  of  the 

qualification  for  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry. 
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Rielimond  ]Volle3f% — As  a  Bpecimen  of  the  pemstent  search 

for  souls  in  the  fringes  of  settlements  on  the  far  side  of  the  wildemcflB, 
Bishop  M'Tyeire,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  mentions 
an  experience  of  Richmond  NoUey,  who,  m  1812,  was  appointed  to  the 
Tombigbee  Circuit,  a  wild  region  of  country  lying  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  beyond  any  known  settlement  in  the  South-west,  and 
just  opened  up  for  white  immigrants  by  the  removal  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians. 

After  camping  out  for  eleven  nights  in  the  woods  Nolley  reached 
the  Tombigbee  River,  and  began  exploring  his  circuit. 

One  day  he  observed  a  fresh  wagon-track,  and  being  bent  on  find- 
ing any  thing  that  had  a  soul  to  be  saved,  he  struck  in  and  followed 
it  till  he  came  upon  an  immigrant  family  just  halted  at  the  spot  where 
they  were  intending  to  make  their  future  home.  The  man  was  caring 
for  his  horses  and  the  woman  was  busy  at  the  fire  preparing  supper. 

''What!"  exclaimed  the  settler,  as  he  heard  the  salutation  of 
Nolley,  '*  another  Methodist  preacher !  Have  you  found  me  already  t 
I  left  Virginia  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  and  went  to  a  new  settlement 
in  Georgia,  but  they  hxmted  me  out  and  got  my  wife  and  daughter 
into  the  Church ;  then  I  heard  there  was  some  good  land  down  here 
in  Choctaw  Comerj  and  I  made  sure  I  should  get  clear  of  you  by 
coming  off,  and  now,  a  preacher  comes  along  before  I  can  unpack  my 
wagon  1 " 

"  My  friend,- '  replied  Nolley,  "  if  you  "were  to  go  to  heaven,  you 
would  find  Methodist  preacliere  there ;  if  you  go  to  hell,  I'm  afraid 
you  will  find  some  of  them  there;  and  you  see  how  it  is  in  this 
world,  so  yon  had  better  make  terms  with  ns,  and  be  at  peace." 

Like  many  another  brave  itinerant,  Nolley's  faithfulneas  and  self- 
f orgetfulness  cost  him  his  life.  Cost  him  liis  life,  did  I  say  t  Nay, 
rather,  but  gained  him  immortality  and  eternal  life  among  the  gloriouft 
company  of  the  martyrs,  in  exchange  for  the  toils  and  privations  of 
his  ministrj^  below. 

After  faithful  service  he  went  up  to  the  far-distant  Conference  at 
Baltimore,  in  failing  health,  which  was  the  result  of  the  severity  of 
his  work ;  but  the  Bishop  sent  him  back  again,  for  thus  it  seemed  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  and  in  tliose  days  the  comfort  of  the 
man  was  not  verv  much  considered. 
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His  route  la^  across  a  swift,  deep  river,  at  that  time  much  swollen 
with  storms  of  rain,  and  clogged  with  floating  drift-wood.  Its  only 
bridge  was  his  horse ;  but  the  faithful  animal,  with  an  instinct  of  dan- 
ger, refused  to  enter  the  stream.  However,  his  master  was  inexorable, 
and  in  he  plunged,  only  to  be  carried  off  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
Bravely  he  breasted  the  current,  and  at  length,  completely  exhausted, 
bore  liis  rider  to  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  bank  was  steep,  and  in 
his  desperate  efforts  to  mount  it  he  unseated  his  rider,  who,  falling 
into  the  stream,  was  nearly  drowned. 

At  length,  however,  NoUey  reached  the  shore,  drenched  and  half- 
frozen,  for  the  weather  was  cold,  utterly  exhausted,  far  from  any 
human  habitation,  and  night  just  coming  on.  His  faithful  aitimal  was 
lost,  and  being  too  weak  to  walk,  he  knelt  upon  the  ground  to  offer 
his  last  prayer,  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  found  his  body,  from  the 
marks  of  his  knees  in  the  half-frozen  cai*tli :  then  choosing  a  mossy 
spot  underneath  a  tree,  he  calmly  laid  himself  out  for  death  and 
burial.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  hands  folded  across  his  breast,  and 
a  peaceful  smile  Ungered  on  his  cold,  dead  face. 

Asbury's  Episcopal  Discipline. — The  sacrifice  which  As- 
bury  deliberately  made  of  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  even  the  lives 
of  tlie.  preachers  under  his  episcopal  authority,  has  been  charged 
against  liim  as  a  blot  upon  his  administration  if  not  upon  his  charac- 
ter. Men  will  glow  with  enthusiasm  over  the  brilliant  manner  in 
which  some  army  officer  leads  his  command  to  inevitable  destruction 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  paltry  victory  of  the  milit^iry  sort. 
Shall  it  be  counted  a  crime  against  mankind  that  a  captain  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  should  lead  to  certain  death,  and  certain  and  eternal 
victory,  the  men  who,  when  they  entered  this  line  of  service,  conse- 
crated their  Uves  as  well  as  their  time  and  talents  to  the  work? 

Asbury  sent  no  man  where  he  was  not  willing  to  go  himself;  and 
if  men  perished  under  his  eyes,  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  souls  of 
lost  sinners,  it  was  in  a  godly  judgment  a  sacrilice  eminently  lit  to  he 
made.  A  Greater  than  Bishop  Asbury  has  said,  "  He  that  findeth  his 
life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  iind  it.^' 
Acting  on  this  principle,  Asbury  counted  the  health,  the  strength,  and 
the  life  of  the  ministry  as  the  rightful,  as  well  as  the  consecrated, 
property  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  expended  with  such  wisdom 
*3H 
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as  miglit  be  given  to  liiirij  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  ChuTcb« 
As  he  understood  the  matter,  the  ministry  was  for  tlie  Churchj  and 
not  the  Church  for  the  ministry ;  and  the  men  who  entered  that  min- 
istry under  his  command  knew  at  the  outset  that  danger  and  death 
must  not  for  one  moment  frighten  them  from  duty. 

That  the  Bishop  himself  should  have  lived  thirty-two  years  after 
entering  upon  his  Episcopal  labors,  upon  which  he  entered  with  feeble 
health  and  an  apparently  broken  constitution,  is  one  of  those  modem 
miracles  which  ai-e  sometimes  scouted  by  those  who  declare  tliat  the 
age  of  mirticles  has  ceased.  During  all  this  time  he  traveled  about 
six  thousand  miles  a  year ;  much  of  the  way  on  horseback ;  for  die  suf- 
ficient reason  that  along  the  roads  he  traveled  any  other  method  of 
conveyance  was  impossible.  He  ranged  incessantly  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  ever-extending  borders  of  civili- 
zation toward  the  West ;  riding  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  preachingi 
leading  classes,  administering  sacraments,  almost  daily;  holding  fre- 
quent conferences,  writing  a  thousand  letters  a  year,  sharing  the  pov- 
erty and  privations  of  the  poorest  people  in  his  great  parish  witliout 
condescension  or  complaint;  and  on  the  other  hand,  enjoying  the 
princely  hospitality  of  the  few  wealthy  Methodists  in  America,  with- 
out heing  tempted  by  it  into  any  *^  softness,'-  or  delay ;  and  sii|[ering, 
tlie  greater  part  of  liis  time,  from  rheumatism,  chills  and  fever,  and 
other  bodily  afflictions  brought  on  by  exposure  and  overwork. 

Bishop  Asbury  was  a  man  of  prayer.  In  his  pastoral  visits  among 
the  people  he  always  prayed  with  them.  It  was  his  custom  to  pray 
witli  the  families  that  entertained  him  at  the  close  of  every  meaL 
During  sessions  of  Conference,  he  prayed  over  eacli  name  an  the  list 
of  appointments,  and  for  years  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  offer 
prayer  daily  for  every  one  of  his  preachers  by  name,  until  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  itinei-ant  army  became  so  long  as  to  be  a  burden  to  his 
memory. 

Such  a  leader  could  be  followed  anywhere.  It  was  an  honor  which 
the  early  itinerants  appreciated,  to  be  under  the  command  of  such  a 
man.  He  stood  before  them  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  most  abject  Papist  was  ever  able  to  comprehend 
that  glorious  title ;  he  dwelt  in  a  superior  region,  which  may  be  called 
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the 


■  pmyer  country ;" 


no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  liis  presence 
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acn  often  felt  themselves  privileged  with  the  society  of  a  superior 
ag.  His  broad  and  rich  humanity  equalled  their  largest  concep- 
ftion  of  a  man;  and,  superadded  to  this,  there  was  a  halo  of  spiritual 
glory  about  him  which  was  God's  own  seal  of  approbation  of,  and 
special  baptism  for,  the  fnlfillment  of  his  mighty  task,     With  such  a 

Pman  at  their  head,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  Lord  above  them,  toil  was 
pleasure  to  the  itinerants,  pain  was  honor,  and  death  was  heaven.  ^ 

What  are  soldiers  good  for  who  dare  not  go  into  battle  lest  they 
fihonld  be  shot  ?  What  are  sailors  good  for  who  dare  not  go  to  sea 
lest  they  should  be  drowned  ?  What  were  itinerant  Methodist  preach- 
ers good  for  who  were  afraid  of  being  "  worn  out  ?  "  If  a  man  died  on 
his  circuit  of  hard  work  and  ex:posiire,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  or 
was  drowned  in  crossing  a  stream,  that  was  doubtless  the  proper  time 

I  and  place  for  bim  to  die.  Either  he  was  not  the  man  for  the  work,  or 
else  he  had  done  his  share  of  it  and  gone  to  his  rest*  That  a  curcnit 
rider  was  in  continual  peril  of  life  and  limb  was  a  matter  of  courao ; 
if  the  man  counted  himseLf  to  possess  any  thing,  even  to  his  own  body 
and  sou],  which  he  did  not  hold  loosely,  and  use  freely  in  doing  tho 
work  of  the  Lord,  he  was  not  fit  for  one  of  Asbury's  preachers.  If 
their  task  wearied  them  they  must  keep  at  it  till  it  did  not  weary 
them*  If  fevers  burned  them,  they  must  burn  out  the  fevers.  If  the 
ague  shook  them,  they  must  shake  it  off.  No  wonder  that  a  ministry 
enlisted  and  commanded  on  these  principles  should  have  become  the 
greatest  religious  power  on  earth.  The  system  killed  off  the  feeble 
ones  and  drove  oflE  the  lazy  ones,  but  those  who  remained  were  the 
atB  of  those  days,  and  indeed,  of  aU  days ;  for,  taking  the  world 
[>ver  and  the  centuries  through,  no  class  of  God's  servants  have  ever 
iven  a  better  account  of  themselves,  or  left  behind  them  more  abun- 
at  proofs  of  faithfulness  and  power. 

But  while  the  Church  gazes  in  admiration  at  this  band  of  itinerant 

beroea,  let  it  not  fail  to  think  what  sort  of  man  that  Bishop  must  have 

'been  who  could  call  out,  energize,  and  command  such  a  mmistry, 

and,  through  all  his  long  cai-eer,  never  lose  his  place  as  the  grand- 

cet  hero  of  them  aU. 

The  First  Conftrenee  in    New  York   was  held  by 

bury  at   tlic  Wesley  Chapel,  commencing  Tuesday,  the   30th  of 

ember,  ITSS.     Thomas  Morrill  was  here  ordained  a  deacon,  and 
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appointed  to  the  Trenton  Circuit.  This  wafi  the  first  Confei'^nce 
held  north  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  time  when  Conferences  were  held 
c^ery  six  months ;  a  fact  which  wonld  indicate  that  MethodiBm,  in  ■ 
what  is  now  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  region 
round  about,  had  hitherto  been  of  a  much  slower  growi-h  than  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  But,  at  the  second  Confer- 
ence in  the  State  of  New  York  the  membership  was  reported  as 
2,004,  being  an  increase  of  900  in  less  than  a  year*  M 

Eiieoiiriig^iiig;  Reports. — Conferences  were  held  during  the 
second  visit  of  Di".  Colvc,  in  Georgia,  on  the  Sth  of  March,  17S9,  where 

2,011  members  wei'e  reported,  being  an 
increase  of  784  for  the  year ;  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  on  the  17th  of  m 
March,  in  which  State  there  were  3,377  " 
members,  being  an  increase  of  907  for 
the  year;  in  North  Carohna,  at  the 
house  of  a  planter  named  M'Knight, 
on  the  Yadkin  Kiver,  on  the  SOth  of 
April,  at  which  the  membership  in  this 
State  was  reported  at  6,779,  being  an 
increase  of  741 ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
May,  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  at 
Petersbnrgh,  which  was  the  first  Con- 
ference ever  held  in  that  State. 

On  tills  tour  Coke  bad  fuilher  in- 
teresting experiences  of  itinerating  in 
America.  '^Frequently,''  he  Bays,  'Sve  were  obliged  to  lodge  in 
lioufics  built  with  round  logs  and  open  to  every  blast.  Often  we 
rode  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  without  seeing  a  house  or  a  human 
creature,  and  often  were  obliged  to  ford  deep  and  dangerous  rivers 
and  creeks.  Many  times  we  ate  nothing  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  evening,  though  eometimes  we  took  our  repast  on  stumps 
of  trees  near  some  spring  of  water." 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  fir-st  New  Jcnsey  Conference  was  held  at 
Trenton,  in  which  place,  for  a  notable  exception,  Methodiam  had  been 
decreasing.  The  report  showed  1,751  members  in  New  Jersey,  & 
decrease  of  295, 
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The  whole  number  of  Methodists  reported  at  the  Conference  of  the 
year  1789  was  43,266,  being  an  increaBCj  since  the  Conference  of  the 
year  before,  a  period  of  about  eight  inonthsj  of  6,1 11,  Of  the  above 
members,  35,021,  were  whites;  8,241,  were  blacks,  and  three  were  In- 
dians, Alas!  what  bad  become  of  all  Mr,  Wesley's  delightful  antici- 
pations of  building  up  a  purer  form  of  Christian  civilisation  among 
those  imcoiTupted  children  of  nature? 

ReTival  Scenes. — During  this  tour  Coke  was  amazed  at  the 
revival  scenes  which  he  %vitne8sed.  As  a  notable  example  he  mentions 
the  services  which  he  held  at  Annapolis,  Maryland ; — 

"  After  my  last  prayer,"  he  says,  ''  the  congregation  began  to  pray 
and  praise  alond  in  a  most  astonishing  manner.  At  first  I  felt  some 
relnctancc  to  enter  into  the  business,  but  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow, 
and  I  have  seldom  found  a  more  comforting  or  strengthening  time. 
What  shall  we  say  I  Souls  are  awakened  and  converted  by  multitudes, 
and  the  work  is  surely  genuine,  if  there  be  a  genuine  work  of  God 
upon  the  earth.  Whether  there  be  wnldtirc  in  it  or  not,  I  do  moat 
ardently  wish  that  there  was  such  a  work  at  this  time  in  England/' 

At  the  Baltimore  Conference,  opened  on  the  4th  of  May,  still  more 
demonstrative  scenes  occurred.  After  an  evening  sermon  by  Coke, 
the  crowded  assembly  spent  the  night  till  two  o'clock  in  prayer  and 
praise.  "  Out  of  a  congregation  of  two  thousand  people,  I  suppose,** 
he  says,  "  two  or  three  hundred  were  engaged  in  praising  God,  praying 
for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners,  or  exhorting  those  around 
them ;  and  hundreds  more  were  engaged  in  wrestling  prayer  either  for 
their  own  conversion  or  sanctification.  One  of  our  elders  was  the 
^oans  that  night  of  the  conversion  of  seven  poor  penitenta  within  his 
little  circle  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Such  wa5  the  zeal  of  ntany, 
that  a  tolerable  company  attended  the  preaching  at  five  the  next  morn- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at  which  they  pai^ted.  Next  even- 
ing Mr.  Asbury  preached,  and  again  the  congregation  began  aa  before* 
This  praying  and  praising  aloud  has  been  eonmion  in  Baltimore  for  a 
considerable  time,  notwithstanding  our  congregation  in  this  town  was 
for  many  years  before  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  critical  upon  the 
Continent.  Many  also  of  our  elders,  who  were  the  most  sedate  of  our 
preachers,  have  entered  with  all  their  hearts  into  this  work.  And  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  gracious  and  wonderful  has  been  the  change. 
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our  greatest  enemies  themselves  being  the  judges,  that  has  been 
wrought  on  multitudes  on  whom  this  work  begun  at  those  wonderful 
seasons."  He  notices  with  intere-st  *'  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can preachers.  If  there  be  more  preachers  than  one  in  a  congrega- 
tion, the  pi'eachers  that  have  not  preached  give  each  of  them  a  warm 
exhortation.  And  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  by  external  effects  wrought 
on  the  congi'cgations,  and  by  constant  inquiry  and  information,  more 
good  has  been  done  in  most  instances  by  the  exhoi-tations  than  by  the 
sermon." 

These  revival  scenes,  which  at  first  so  surprised  and  afterward 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Bishop  Coke,  were  but  the  drops  before  a 
more  plentiful  shower.  Asbury  mentions  a  quai-terly-meeting  in  Dela- 
^varc,  in  Novemberj  of  which  he  says : — 

"  The  first  day  the  Lord  was  powerfully  present,  and  the  people 
greatly  agitated.  On  the  second  day,  at  the  love-feast  and  sacrament, 
there  was  a  shout,  and  I  believe  two  Imndred  souls  praised  God  at  one 
time.     My  soul  was  happy  among  them." 

His  next  entry  is  as  follows :  **  Maryland,  Saturday,  [November] 
7tli,  (1789)  :— 

*'  At  Anamessex  quarterly  meeting  the  Lord  was  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  first  day.  On  Sunday,  at  the  love-feast,  the  young  were 
greatly  filled,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  spread  throughout. 
It  appeared  as  if  they  wonld  have  continued  till  night  if  they  had  not 
been  in  some  measure  forced  to  stop  that  we  might  have  public  wor- 
ship. I  stood  near  the  window  and  spoke  on  Isaiah  Ixiv,  1-6.  Them 
was  a  stir,  and  several  sinners  went  away.  There  were  very  uncom- 
mon circumstances  of  a  supernatural  kind  said  to  be  observed  at  tliis 
meeting,  Tlie  saints  of  tJie  world  are  dreadfully  displeased  at  tliis 
work,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  of  God. 

*'The  preachei's  urged  me  to  preach  at  Princess  Anne.  I  di»l  so, 
and  many  poor,  affiioted  people  came  out.  I  tnist  some  will  be  able 
to  say  of  Christ,  '  He  is  altogether  lovely.' 

"I  felt  uncommon  power  in  preaching  at  Thomas  Grarrottson's. 
Surely  the  Lord  will  work." 

And  so  on  tlirongh  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

O^Kelly  and  the  ^^  Republican  Methodist  Cliareh^^^ 
— On  the  12th  of  January,  1790,  after  holding  a  quarterly  meeting  on 
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the  old  Brunswick  Circuit, "  where  there  wm  a  considerable  quick- 
ening and  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  power/'  and  where  an  increase 
of  the  Society  of  more  than  a  hundred  souls  was  reported,  Asbury 

ries  this  mournful  record  in  his  Journal : — 
**  I  received  a  letter  from  the  presiding  elder  of  this  district, 
James  O'Kelly :  he  makes  heavy  complaints  of  my  power,  and  bids  me 
stop  for  one  year,  or  he  must  use  his  influence  against  me.  Power ! 
power  1  there  is  not  a  vote  given  in  a  Conference  in  which  the  presid- 
ing elder  has  not  greatly  the  advantage  of  me ;  all  the  influence  I  am 
to  gain  over  a  company  of  young  men  in  a  district  must  be  done  in 
three  weeks;  the  greater  part  of  them,  perhaps,  arc  seen  by  me  only 
at  Conference,  while  the  presiding  elder  has  had  them  %vith  him  all  the 
yeaTj  and  has  the  greatest  opportunity  of  gaining  influence.  Tiiis  ad- 
vantage may  be  abused ;  let  the  Bishops  look  to  it :  but  who  has  the 
power  to  lay  an  embargo  on  me,  and  to  make  of  none  effect  the 
decision  of  all  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Union  i " 

James  O'Kelly,  who,  from  his  name,  might  be  of  Irish  extraction, 
was  the  first  reformer  in  the  line  of  Church  pohty  which  American 
Methodism   produced.     He  commenced  his  ministerial  work  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  local  preacher ;  and  in  1778  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  traveling  connectioUj  being  then  only  about  twenty- 
four  years  old.    He  was  one  of  the  elders  ordained  by  Coke  and 
Asbury  at  the  Christmas  Conference  of  1784,  and  was  for  a  number 
^of   years  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  influential   itiDeranta  in 
^Virginia;  in  which  State  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict, and  a  member  of  the  first  ministerial  council,  (the  forerunner  of 
the  first  Genei"al  Conference,)  which  was  held  at  Cokesbury  College  in 
^m  1789.     O'Kelly  was  an  ardent  republic^in,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Vhe  allowed  his  politics,  if  not  his  ambition,  to  modify  and  flavor  his 
religion.    Like  many  another  reformer  since  his  day,  he  appears  to 
have  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  because  a  republican  fonn  of  Gov- 
ernment was  good  for  the  State,  it  was,  therefore,  good  for  the  Chnrch ; 
forgetting  the  words  of  his  Master,  who  never  calls  his  Church  a  rcpub- 
lie,  and  who  distinctly  says,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
H       The  O'Relly  secession  was  projected  and  justified  on  the  ground 
of  episcopal  tyranny.     In  the  General  Conference  of   1792,  %vhich 
began  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  Baltimore,  O'Kelly  offered  a  rcso- 
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Intion,  "  That  if  any  preacher  feels  himself  aggrieved  or  oppressed  by 
tlie  appointment  made  by  the  Bishop,  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  Conference ;  whicli  shall  consider  and  finally  deter- 
irilnc  the  matter/-  After  foil  and  thorongh  debate  the  resolntion  waa 
h:i?t,  \\^herenpon  Ije  withdrew  from  the  Conference,  and  was  Joine*!  by 
three  of  the  regidar  preachers,  and  a  number  of  local  preachers,  with 
whom  he  organized  the  so-called  Itepublic^m  Methodist  Churcli,  in 
which  all  the  preachers  were  to  stand,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  an 
equal  footing.  No  degrees  were  allowed  in  the  ministry,  and  greater 
liberty  was  promised  to  the  people  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Tiie  influence  of  0' Kelly  in  Sonthern  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina was  very  groat ;  and  in  his  zeal  for  repnblicxin  liberty  in  the 
Church  he  appeared  to  forget  all  about  '*  brotherly  kindness  and 
charity."  Bishop  Asbury  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  displeasure, 
and  the  menibei*s  of  the  new  organization  not  only  *^  professed  to 
regard  the  name  of  bishop  with  holy  horror,'-  but  used  every  possible 
means  to  impeach  the  character  and  break  down  the  authority  of  the 
mail  whose  severe  administration  of  discipline  they  sought  to  escape 
by  secession. 

In  the  contentions  whicli  resulted  from  this  first  reform  movement 
a  few  of  the  prcaching'houses  were  seized  and  the  rightfid  owners 
turned  out  of  doors ;  families  were  rent  asunder ;  old  friends  became 
open  enemies ;  and  Jesse  Leo  says :  "  It  was  enough  to  make  the  saints 
of  God  weep  between  the  porcli  and  the  altar,  and  that  both  day  and 
night,  to  see  how  the  Lord's  people  was  carried  away  captJve  Viy  the 
division.*'  During  the  six  years,  from  1792  to  1798,  the  Conference 
minutes  show  a  declension  in  membei*ship  of  about  8,000;  but  not 
all  of  these  joined  the  Republican  Methodists,  as  would  appear  froni 
the  disappointment  of  O'Kelly  at  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  hia 
followers. 

This  opponent  of  Episcopacy  at  length  assumed  Episcopal  fuucv- 
tions,  and  ordained  such  new  preachers  as  joined  his  party;  but, 
in  1801,  finding  that  Ke  publican  ism  and  Methodism  did  not  work  weU 
togethery  or,  perhaps,  to  cut  loose  completely  from  that  body  of  be- 
lievei's  which  persisted  in  prospering  in  Bpite  of  his  opposition,  he 
changed  the  name  of  his  enterprise  to  *^  The  Christian  Church/'  thus 
supplying  in  the  title  a  quality  which  was  notably  lacking  in  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  body*  The  enterprise  began  in  contention,  continued  in 
strife,  and  nssnltod  in  very  little  good  and  an  untold  amount  of  evil ; 
and  poor  James  O'Kelly,  having  wasted  the  best  part  of  his  life,  died 
a  disappointed,  and,  no  doubt,  a  penitent  man,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1 1826,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Themas  "Ware-— One  of  the  sturdiest  and  most  efficient  of 
Asbury'e  itinerants  was  Thomas  Ware,  already  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Christmas  Conference ;  a  man  in  whom  were  mingled 
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flome  of  the  most  siibetftntial  qualites  of  his  English  and  Scotcli  ances- 
try. He  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  December  19,  1758. 
His  Presbyterian  mother  carefully  instructed  him  in  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  and,  what  was  much  more  to  the  purpose,  she 
trained  him  and  the  rest  of  the  children  to  pray. 

While  he  w^as  yet  a  child  his  fatlier  died,  leaving  his  mother  with 
eight  young  children  to  pro\^do  for ;  and  her  great  son'ow  in  bereave- 
ment was  heightened  by  the  doubt  she  often  indulged  m  to  whether 
die  was  one  of  the  elect    "She  was/'  saya  her  son,  ^^ harassed  with 
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fears  that  what  she  had  taken  for  saving  grace  was  nothing  more  than 
common  grace : "  a  distinction  which  she  had  heard  preached  along 
with  "  effectual  calling,'^  and  other  CalTinistic  inventions,  by  the 
expounders  of  that  notable  catechism  of  whose  theology  she  was  the 
victim- 

About  this  time  one  of  their  neiglibors,  who  had  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Churchy  had  committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  his 
doubts  respecting  his  own  election,  which  act  was  held  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  apparently  good  man  had  experienced  nothing  more 
than  *' common  grace;"  and  the  incident  cast  additional  gloom  upon 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ware,  who  argued  from  this  sad  circumstance  the 
probability  that  she  also  had  been  '*  passed  by"  in  the  sovereign  and 
eternal  purposes  of  God's  electing  grace. 

The  gloom  which  rested  upon  the  soul  of  his  mother  presently 
extended  to  her  son  Thomas^  who  was  seized  with  a  spirit  of  melan- 
choly. He  bcgim  to  wander  in  lonely  places,  brooding  over  his  griefs 
and  feat's;  and  when  the  two  youngest  of  the  family  were  taken 
away  by  death,  he  declares  that  he  was  troubled  lest  even  they  might 
not  have  been  of  the  number  of  the  elect. 

About  this  time  tlic  Methodists  began  to  be  talked  of  in  Greenwich, 
and  the  parish  minister,  fearing  lest  the  pure  minds  of  his  people 
should  be  infected  with  the  doctrine  of  Fi-ee  Grace,  (whicJi  was, 
doubtless,  a  damnable  heresy,  not  being  taught  in  the  Shorter  or  Larger 
Catechism,)  began  to  preacli  with  additional  emphasis  on  the  Sover- 
eignty of  God,  Election,  Reprobation,  and  other  such  theories  of  doc- 
trine as  were  likely  to  suffer  damage  at  the  hands  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
ers. However,  there  were  two  kinds  of  Methodists :  the  followers  of 
TiVeslcy  and  of  Whiteticld,  and  it  was  one  of  the  latter  class  who  first 
made  his  appearance  in  Greenwich ;  so  that  the  fears  of  the  old  pastor, 
which  had  become  excited  by  the  near  approach  of  the  set  of  "wild, 
fanatical  heretics,"  proved  to  be  vain. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  coming  on  young  Ware,  having  arrived 
at  military  age,  enlisted  in  the  patriot  army  ;  but  his  soldierly  duties 
in  that  slow-moving  struggle  left  him  plenty  of  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
hie  spiritual  condition.  The  term  of  his  enlistment  was  a  brief  one, 
and  after  its  close  he  began  the  study  of  navigation,  intending  to  serve 
his  country  on  the  sea.     About  this  time  Pedicord,  one  of  the  chief 
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^f  the  itinerants^  coming  into  the  place  was  announced  to  preach  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Mount  Hollyj  and  Ware  determined  to  go 
:and  hear  him.  The  result  of  this  service  Wai-e  gives  in  his  antobiog- 
»aphy  as  follows : — 

*'Saon  was  I  convinced  that  all  men  were  redeemed  and  might  I'C 
eaved,  and  saved  tiow^  from  the  guilt,  practice,  and  love  of  sin.  With 
this  I  was  greatly  affected,  and  could  hardly  refi-ain  from  exclaiming 
aloud,  *  This  is  the  best  intelligence  I  ever  heard  1 ' " 

On  the  next  round  of  the  itinerant  Ware  hastened  to  see  him. 
Pedicord  received  him  with  joy,  and  began  to  pray  for  him  with  lov- 
ing tears,  and  presently  the  soul  of  the  young  man  was  filled  with 
imntterable  delight,  and  he  felt  and  knew  that  he  was  a  new  creature. 
With  this  experience  of  grace  aU  his  warlike  taste  departed,  and 
many  of  his  brethren  began  at  once  to  tell  him  that  they  thought  he 
was  called  to  preach.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  his  literary  acquire- 
|inents  were  too  limited  for  such  a  work  ;  nevertheless,  on  one  occasion 
be  filled,  for  a  week,  the  appointments  of  George  Mair,  who  was  sud- 
denly called  from  his  circuit  by  sickness  in  his  family,  and  on  several 
other  occasions  had  opened  his  mouth  in  exhortation  with  excellent 
€(Sect. 

In  1783  Mr.  Asbury  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mount  UoUy  Circuit,  and 
sent  for  the  young  man,  of  whose  parts  and  prtmiise  Pedicord  had 
given  him  a  favorable  account,  and  upon  exaniinatton,  so  well  was  he 
pleased  with  him  that  he  at  once  laid  claitn  to  him  for  service  on  the 
Dover  Circuit,  where  there  was  anotlier  pjvachcr  wanting.  "  You  may 
tell  the  people,  if  you  please,"  said  Asbury,  "  that  you  do  not  come  in 
the  capacity  of  a  preacher,  but  only  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  ap* 
pointmentfi  until  another  can  be  sent." 

"  Here  I  was  caught,"  says  Wai'e,  in  his  autobiography,  "  and  how 
could  I  decline  ?  And  being  now  regularly  licensed  to  exhort,  I  told 
him,  if  he  insisted  on  it,  I  would  go  and  do  the  best  I  could ;  and  early 
in  September,  1783, 1  set  my  face  toward  the  Peninsula  with  a  heavy 
heart.'' 

The  Dover  Circuit  was  one  of  the  choice  portions  of  the  Methodist 
vineyard-  Here  resided  those  eminent  Christian  ladies  the  wife  of 
Counselor  Bassett,  and  Mrs.  White,  wife  of  Judge  Wliite,  already  men- 
tioned ;  both  of  whom  encouraged  the  young  preacher  as  tnic  mothers 
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in  Israel.  After  a  successful  term,  wluch  at  that  time  was  sir 
months  in  length,  Ware  attended  his  first  Conference,  in  Baltimore,  m 
1784,  at  which  Asbiiry  presided,  and  whom  he  describes  as  "  excelling 
in  prayer  to  such  a  degree  that  he  sometimes  disappointed  the  expec- 
tation thereby  raised  in  his  auditors  in  the  sermon  which  followed." 
The  Rev,  Freeboni  Gai^rettson  has  said  of  Bishop  Asbury;  "He 
pruyed  the  most,  and  he  prayed  the  best,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew ;  '* 
and  Ware  records  tbe  opinioiij  that,  ^*  had  he  been  equally  eloquent 
in  preaching  he  would  have  excited  universal  admiration  as  a  pulpit 
oraton'^ 

The  modest  young  neophite  was  so  struck  with  the  superior  powers 
of  the  preachers  whom  he  met  at  this  Conference  that  he  was  inclined 
to  give  up  preaching,  at  least  until  he  should  become  able  to  do  it  bet- 
ter ;  but  his  timidity  was  overruled  by  the  pressure  of  the  work,  and 
from  that  time  he  bravely  bore  the  banner  of  the  cross  through  a  long^ 
varied,  and  useful  career. 

The  tmiidity  which  at  first  was  so  noticeable  in  him  was  ultimately 
succeeded  by  an  exceptional  boldness  and  power.  It  is  of  this  same 
Thomas  Ware  that  the  following  anecdote  is  related : — 

"  Coming,  one  evening,  to  a  farm-house  on  one  of  his  frontier  cir* 
cuits,  he  sought  its  hospitahty  for  the  night ;  but  the  farmer,  seeing  by 
his  dress  that  he  was  a  minister,  received  him  very  gruffly,  expressed 
his  disgust  that,  of  all  men,  a  Methodist  preacher  should  come  to  his 
house,  and  during  the  evening  behaved  so  rudely  and  wickedly  that 
Ware  felt  constrained  to  reprove  him. 

"  The  next  day  some  of  his  neighbors  were  asking  him  about  the 
preacher  w^hom  he  had  entertained  over  night. 

" '  He  is  a  man  of  God,'  said  the  farmer. 

"*IIow  do  you  know  that? '  they  inquired. 

'  **  Ah !  *  said  the  farmer,  ^  when  he  reproved  me  for  my  sins,  I 
coiild  feel  the  devil  shake  in  me.' " 

As  specimens  of  the  experience  of  the  circuit  riders  appointed 
to  the  llolston  country,  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  following,  from 
the  ''  Life  of  Ware,"  may  be  related : — 

At  the  first  Holston  Conference,  in  1788,  the  road  by  which  the 
placti  of  meeting  was  reached  from  the  east  was  so  infested  with  hos- 
tile  Indians  that  it  could  not  be  traveled  except  by  considerable  com- 
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panies  together.  While  the  first  comers  waited  for  the  Bishop  and 
Jus  party  they  held  a  protracted  meetiiig,  at  which  there  were  a  large 
nnmber  of  souls  conyertod,  among  whom  Ware  mentions  General 
Bnssell  and  lady;  the  latter  a  sister  of  the  illnstrions  Patrick 
Henry. 

At  this  Conference  Ware  was  appointed  to  the  East  Kew  Birer 
Gircoit,  among  the  monntains.  On  one  of  his  ronnds  he  encountered 
Ik  fearful  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  in  the  teeth  of  which  he  was  forced 
to  traYerse  one  of  the  mountain  passes ;  a  struggle  which  called  for  the 
^exercise  of  all  his  strength  and  resolution. 

It  was  near  nightfall  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  little  ham- 
let, where  he  was  sure  of  finding  shelter ;  but,  to  his  dismay,  he  found 
that  a  creek  was  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  cross  it.  The  cold  was 
intense,  and  becoming  more  and  more  severe  every  moment.  His 
«houts  for  assistance  were  unanswered.  Seeing  some  stacks  of  hay 
with  a  few  cattle  shivering  around  them,  he  fastened  his  horse  on  the 
leeward  side  of  one  of  them,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  eat,  and  crept 
into  it  to  spend  the  night,  unless  some  one  should  come  to  feed  the 
-cattle,  who  might  ferry  him  over  the  creek. 

It  was  soon  dark,  and  no  one  came.  Ilis  blood  began  to  be  chilled, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was  he  would  freeze 
to  death  before  morning.  Tlie  nearest  shelter  he  knew  of  that  he 
HX>uld  reach  was  a  sorry  little  hut  which  he  had  passed  five  miles  back 
-on  his  road ;  and  thither  he  made  liis  way. 

When  he  reached  the  place  he  was  so  overcome  with  cold  as  to  be 
almost  unable  to  give  account  of  himself  and  his  wants ;  and  the  man 
in  the  cabin,  evidently  taking  him  for  a  drunken  man,  refused  him 
hospitality.  But  Ware  was  already  inside  the  door,  and  declared  that 
he  would  stay  in  spite  of  them  unless  they  were  able  to  put  him  out  by 
force.  At  length  his  unwilling  host  began  to  stir  up  the  fire,  and  his 
young  wife  prepared  him  a  comfortable  supper. 

In  the  morning,  having  discovered  the  ministerial  character  of  their 
guest,  tliey  desired  him  to  baptize  their  children,  which  he  did  ;  and 
then,  mounting  his  horse,  which  had  also  received  the  good  offices  of 
the  master  of  tlie  cabin,  the  man  accompanied  liim  to  a  safe  fording- 
place  across  the  creek,  and  Ware  pushed  on  to  his  next  appointment. 
Jt  was,  however,  a  memorable  night  to  him,  for  the  fearful  cold  he 
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had  suffered  nearly  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  feet,  which,  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  gave  him  painful  reminders  of  that  terrible 
ride. 

At  another  time,  on  the  Casswell  Circuity  in  North  Carolina,  he 
inentions  the  fact  that  he  was  without  money,  that  his  coat  was  out  at 
the  elhows,  and  his  boots  completely  useless ;  and  the  only  means  he 
knew  of  for  replenishing  his  wardrobe  was  to  sell  his  horse,  for  it 
appears  that  money  in  that  region  was  very  scarce,  and  as  a  rule  but 
very  httle  of  it  ever  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  circuit  riders. 
He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  parting  with  the  faithful  compan- 
ion of  BO  many  toils  and  journeys,  and  to  whose  instinctive  sagacity  on 
at  least  one  occasion  he  actually  owed  his  Hfe ;  and,  therefore,  resolved 
that  notliing  but  death  should  separate  them.  This,  however,  soon 
occurred ;  for  in  a  few  days  the  noble  animal,  the  only  property  he 
possessed  in  the  world,  sickened  and  died,  leaving  him  on  foot — a 
most  wretched  condition  for  an  itinerant — several  hundred  miles  from 
home,  rugged,  penniless,  and  proud. 

The  pride  of  these  itinerants,  however,  consisted  largely  in  that 
high  sense  of  honor  which,  in  spite  of  all  privations,  kept  them  from 
asking  money  for  themselves.  If  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  their 
people  to  give  them  any  thing  it  %vas  thankfully  received ;  but  a  man 
of  the  stamp  of  T)ioraas  Ware  would  sooner  drown  or  freeze  to  death, 
tlian  take  up  a  collection  for  his  own  benefit  in  one  of  his  public  con 
gregations:  yet  so  far  as  food  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
horses  were  concerned  these  servants  of  God  had  no  hesitancy  in  quar- 
tering themselves  upon  the  country ;  for  this,  they  had  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  himself ;  but  for  any  thing  more  they  waited  till  the  Lord 
should  send  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  w^hile  in  such  great  straits 
one  good  brother  furnished  him  a  horse,  and  another,  seeing  his  sad 
plight,  gave  him  an  order  on  his  store  in  Newbem  for  such  personal 
outfit  as  he  required. 

Wondci-s  of  grace  accompanied  the  labors  of  Ware  in  his  frontier 
chcuits.  In  one  place  he  gathered  in  six  weeks  a  Society  of  eighty 
members,  mostly  hciwis  of  families,  converted  under  his  labors.  At 
one  of  his  quarterly  meetings,  on  New  River,  thirty  persons  on  one 
planter's  estate  were  converted,  twelve  of  whom  were  whites ;  and  the 
revival   pervaded  a  large  district  of  country,  in  wliich,  for  weeks 
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together,  alraoBt  all  worldly  business  was  suspended,  and  the  whole 
population  gave  themselves  up  to  the  services  of  religiou. 

At  Ills  last  quarterly  meeting,  in  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  he 
witnessed  one  of  those  scenes  of  wild  and  over-powering  exciteiucnt 
wherein  people  fell  prostrate  under  the  power  of  God,  both  in  the 
congregation  within  doors  and  among  the  crowds  that  had  gathered 
under  the  surrounding  trees.  Loud  cries  for  mercy  were  mingled 
with  shouts  of  joyful  deliverance ;  blatant  scoffers  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  trembling  penitents ;  and  so  great  was  tJie  tumult  at  the 
eight  o'clock  love-feast,  on  Sunday  nioming,  that  preaching  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  need  of  it,  for  the  whole 
multitude  seemed  to  be  subdued  by  the  gracious  influence,  and  with 
I  tearful  eyes  and  melting  hearts  wei-e  ready  to  confess,  '*  This  is  the 
work  of  God/ ' 

The  last  experience  of  Wai'e  on  his  North  Carolina  Circuit  aliows 
tliat  it  was  not  from  uecoi^ity  but  from  choice  that  he  sufiered  the  loss 
of  all  things  for  Christ's  sake.  Among  the  converts  on  that  memor- 
able day  just  mentioned  was  a  very  aged  couple,  possessed  of  a  large 
property,  but  with  no  children  to  inherit  it.  Even  before  their  con- 
version they  had  become  greatly  attached  to  their  preacher,  and,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  they  desired  hira  to  write  their  wUl.  To  this 
he  objected  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  understand  the  proper  form 
of  such  a  document.  They  replied  that  their  will  was  simply  the 
bequest  of  all  their  worldly  possessions  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
would  stay  with  them  and  Ciire  for  them  during  the  remainder  of  their 
short  stay  on  earth.  "  This,"  says  Ware,  **  presented  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  exchange  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil  for  one  of  affluence  and 
ease.  But  I  could  not  do  it  with  a  good  conscience ;  so  I  bid  them  and 
North  Carolina  adieu  forever.'* 

Ware  was  now  a  rising  man  in  the  Methodist  fraternity,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  his  appointment  to  Wilmington,  in  1791,  and  to  Stateu  Island 
the  following  year.  He  was  the  first  man  to  propose  a  delegated  Gen- 
eral Conference,  in  view  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  assembling  all 
the  eldei-s  from  their  widely-extended  fields  of  labor.  At  the  General 
Conference  of  1812  he  was  elected  Book  Agent,  which  office  he  held 
for  four  years,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  pastorate,  in  which  form 
of  service  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

EARLY  METHODISM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

The  First  Uletliodiit  Societies  in  New  Eng^land.— 

For  a  considerable  niiiiiber  of  yetars  after  Metlioilisni  was  tiniily  estab- 
lifihed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  even  its  name  was  ecapcelj 
known  in  New  England.     Garrettson  and  Black  had  passed  through  it, 
and  preached  in  its  cliief  city  on  their  way  to  niQet  their  brethren  at  New 
York  or  Baltimore;  but  the  successors  of  the  Pilgrinis  for  many  years 
appe-arcd  to  regard  this  form  of  faith  and  order  somewhat  as  the  Hol- 
landers do  the  sea,  and  against  wluch  they  built  up  a  system  of  social 
and  ecclesiastical  dykes,  largo  rains  of  which  arc  visible  irnto  this  day. 
^^On  three  sides  of  this  Iiistoric  region  the  itinerants  had  early  marked 
^HDut  their  circuits,  bnt  it  was  not  until  the  year  1791  that  the  "Bisliop 
^■pf  North  America"  ventured  to  explore  it.     By  this  time  there  were  a 
^Kgood  many  behevers  in  free  grace  scattered  along  the  valley  of  the 
^■Connecticut^  and  in  some  of  the  interior  towns  of  Massachusetts 
^■Ixjtwecn  that  river  and  Boston  Bay. 

I  One  of  these  towns  was  Charlton,  in  Worcester  County,  where 

Elijali  Batcheldcr,  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  army,  had  settled  after 
J4  * 
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the  cloFC  of  hm  term  of  service;  dnring  wliich  he  had  been  converter^ 
iiT^der  the  labors  of  the  itinerants.     On  his  return  from  camp,  in  187^3^' 
liC  began  relating  his  experience  to  his  neighbors  in  good  Mcthodi^'  ^ 
fashion,  in  wliich  simple  story  there  was  so  mnch  of  interest  tha    ^ 
people  from  the  surrounding  towns  came  to  hear  him  tell  it ;  whicl  -* 
Iminble  labors  i^esulted  in  quite  a  revival,  and  the  organization  of  ^^ 
Society  that  at  one  time  had  as  many  as  forty  members.  ^M 

Growing  out  of  the  Cliarlton  meetings  an  organization  was  effected 
in  Soutlibridge,  and  subsequently  in  West  Brooldield ;  but  about  tho 
year  1810  there  was  a  great  rush  of  emigration  from  these  towns  to 
**  The  Ohio,"  as  the  far  West  of  tliat  day  was  called,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Societies  were  broken  up  and  disappeared,  and  tliis  form  of 
religion  did  not  reach  tho  city  of  Worcester  until  1S30. 

Abont  the  ycai-  1T02  a  few  Methodist  meetings  were  held  in  Mid 
dlesex  County,  in  the  towns  of  Harvard,  Milford,  and  Ilolliston ;  and 
soon  afterward  in  Ashburnham,  Fitehburgh,  Orange,  and  a  few  of  tho 
soutliem   towns   in   the  State   of   New  Uampshire;    but  tliese  first 
beginnings  were  afterward  required  to  be  made  over  again. 

In  1803  Bishop  Asbnry,  on  liia  tour  through  Massachusetts,  x>as8cd 
thrcnigh  Milford,  Kccdham,  and  Waltham,  to  Boston,  where  the  Con- 
ference was  held  in  the  "solitary  little  chapel.-'  The  slow  pi'ogrcss  of 
the  work  in  this  part  of  the  field  grieved  him,  and  he  writes  in  his 
Journal  these  sorrowful  words:  "  Poor  New  England,  she  is  the  valley 
of  dry  Ijones  still.  Come,  O  breath  of  the  Lord,  and  brcatho  upon 
these  slain  that  they  may  live  t  " 

It  is  related  of  one  Joseph  Ball,  a  Baptist  deacon,  in  centml  Masai* 
chusctts,  that  in  the  month  of  Octol>cr,  1T91,  being  then  abont  to  die, 
he  called  his  son  to  liis  bedside  and  said  to  him :  "My  son,  thcro  wiU 
be  another  denomination  established  hero,  and  you  will  know  tliem  by  ^1 
i\m,  that  they  will  preach  a  free  salvfition."  Within  a  week  this  ^ 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  arrival  of  a  Methodist  itinerant,  who  of 
course  preached  "free  salvation;"  a  doctrine  which  had  been  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  New  England.  From  MiIfoi*d,  where  a  Society  was  es- 
tabliahed,  the  itincnmts  extended  their  laboi^  to  the  town  of  Harvard, 
where  a  preacliiug  house  was  built — not  finished,  however;  for  when 
it  was  dedicated  the  minister  was  obliged  to  make  uso  of  u  work4iench 
which  the  caqx* liters  had  left  aa  a  platform,  on  whieli  h^  placed  a 
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smaller  bench  as  a  pnlpit  In  memory  of  this  incident  one  of  the  motli- 
ere  in  this  I&rael  long  afterward  remarked :  '*  In  old  times  we  had 
golden  sermons  from  wooden  pnlpits,  bnt  now  we  have  wooden  ser- 
mons from  golden  pnlpits*'*  Tlie  historic  inaccuracy  of  this  excellent 
old  woman  will  doubtless  be  pardoned  on  account  of  her  wit,* 

Metlioilisni  an  Intruder  In  Mew  England.— TJie 
curse  of  State-chnrcliism,  in  a  modified  form,  bad  fallen  upon  tliia 
favored  portion  of  free  America* 

The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  were  never  in  a  mood  to  welcome 
rcbgions  intruders,  whether  Baptists,  Quakers,  or  Metliodists.  Tliey 
lield  New  England  as  the  portion  of  land  wliich  God  had  given  to 
tlieir  fathers,  both  as  a  refnge  from  oppression  and  as  a  field  in  which 
to  plant  and  propagate  their  peculiar  views  of  religion  ;  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  regard  it  as  exclusively  their  own.  The 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  they  had  braved  the  wilderness,  did  not 
at  all  imply  the  liberty  of  later  arrivals  in  their  colony  to  undermine  or 
pull  down  the  ecclesiastical  structure  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
reared  with  so  much  toil  and  pains;  this  was  their  State  and  their 
Church  all  in  one,  and  the  red  Indian  did  not  watch  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  pale-faces  upon  his  hunting-grounds  vnth.  more  anxiety 
and  jealousy  than  did  the  orthodox  Churches  of  New  England  watch 
the  efforts  of  the  first  itinerants  to  establish  the  Methodist  order  and 
the  Arminian  theology  in  their  midst. 

The  land  was  divided  into  parishes  and  dotted  over  with  meeting- 
ionsee,  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  everj^  citizen  to  support  the 
Gospel  just  as  much  as  to  support  the  public  roads  or  the  public 
schools*  The  clergy  were  the  ruling  class  in  secular  as  well  as  in  spir- 
ittiiil  affairs*  Many  of  them  were  settled  for  life  ;  their  salaries  were 
raised  by  pubh'c  taxes,  which  were  collected  by  process  of  law  from 
unwilling  parisluoncrs ;  and  for  years  no  one  could  hold  office,  or  even 
vote,  unless  he  were  a  member  of  a  Church  of  "  The  Standing  Order" 
— ^that  is  to  say,  Orthodox  Congregationalism, 

Even  the  sacraments  had  been  degraded  by  an  admixture  of  pol- 
itics.   Baptism  was  held  to  be  the  privilege  of  "all  children  of  belie v- 


'  •  For  i\w  above  f»ct*  relative  to  the  first  MethodJut  Societies  in  New  En|;;tand  die  autlior 
|j»  IwIeKiwi  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Dorchester,  Secretary  of  the  Histoncjil  Society  of  the  New  Englajid 
C«i«ifcrvDc«, 
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era ; "  but  presently  the  question  arose  whether  both  parents  must  bcT" 
believers  in  order  to  tbe  administration  of  tliis  sacrament  npon  tlieir 
offspring.  To  meet  this  somewhat  delicate  case  the  "  Ilalf-waj  Cove- 
nant," as  it  was  called,  was  contrived;  whereby,  without  a  profession 
of  personal  piety,  parents  might  signify  their  adherence  to  the  dt>c- 
trine  and  order  of  the  Church,  and  thus  secure  the  holy  ordinance  for 
their  children. 

The  *^  venerable  Stoddard,"  one  of  New  England's  leading  divines, 
publicly  defended  the  right  of  all  intelligent  and  respectable  persons  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  also,  this  sacrament  was  held  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  bap- 
tized persons  who  were  not  heretical  in  opinion  or  scandalous  in  life ; 
and  the  experience  of  conversion  was  not  held  to  be  essential  either 
to  Churcli  membei'ship  or  the  ministerial  office.  As  unquestionable 
proof  of  the  sad  decline  of  true  religion  in  America  may  be  cited 
in  the  words  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards ;  who,  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  Churches  previous  to  "  the  great  awakening," 
says:- — 

**  The  difference  between  the  world  and  Church  was  vanishing  away ; 
Cliureh  discipline  was  neglected,  and  the  growing  laxness  of  morals 
was  invading  the  Churches ;  and  yet,  never,  perhaps,  had  the  expecta- 
tion of  reaching  heaven  at  last  been  more  general  or  more  confident.*' 

This  was  preYious  to  the  great  revival  of  1740,  under  the  labors  of 
Edwards,  Wliiteficld,  Tcnnent,  and  others  j  wliich  revival,  however, 
produced  so  little  permanent  good  that,  three  years  afterward,  the 
Annual  Convention  of  Pastors  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  IJ%y, 
issued  their  protest  ostensibly  against  their  errors  of  the  revival,  bet 
actually  against  the  revival  itself.* 

Dr.  Edwards,  for  his  opposition  to  the  '*  Ualf-way  Covenant,"  hia 
hold  denunciation  of  the  sins  of  professed  religionists,  and  his  vigor- 
ous preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  was  presently  driven 
from  his  Northampton  parish,  and  at  last  found  an  asylum  among  the 
remnant  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  Indians ;  thus  offering 
another  illustration  of  the  weakness,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of  a  i>olit- 
ical  form  of  religion. 

Que  of  the  theological  afflictions  of  New  England,  at  this  time, 

♦8t£t«K8'8  **  HUtory  of  the  Methodiflt  Episcopal  Giurcli,"  rol  U,  p.  iOU. 
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■  ^as  tho  New  Dirinity,  wkicli  liad  already  erected  itself  into  a  sect 

Hits  chief  distiactive  doctrines  were  some  very  bold  inferences  from 

f  tlte  Calvinistic  theory  of  election ;  guch  aa :  that  it  is  impossible  for 

a  soul  in  its  natural  condition  to  do  any  thing  bnt  sin;  that  even 

*the  efforts  of  unregenerate  persons  to  bring  themselves  into  a  state  of 
grace  are  only  anotlier  form  of  sin  ;  that  tlic  proper  attitude  of 
mind  for  all  who  are  unsaved  is  to  wait  God's  time,  when,  if  they 
are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  he  will  call  them  with  his  "effectuid 

I     calling  ; "  that  regeneration  is  the  first  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 

W  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  and  therefore  prayer,  rcpcntaneej  and  faith,  are 
useless  until  this   work  is  accomplished.     Asbury  mentions  several 

HrChurches  which  he  had  found  eBtahlished  on  the  New  Divinity  plan, 
but  they  did  not  seera  to  be  much  more  efficient  as  means  of  grace  than 
the  Old  Divinity  Churches,  whichj  indeed,  allowed  a  man  to  pray  for 

^■pardon  and  regeneration  if  he  folt  moved  thereto  by  tho  Holy  Si>irit ; 
this  being  an  evidence  that  he  was  probably  one  of  tlie  elect ;  never- 
theless, if  he  were  not  chosen  from  all  eternity  unto  eternal  life  all  his 
prayers  and  penitence  woidd  avail  him  nothing.  Whether  Ms  desire 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  was  divinely  inspired,  tho  Old  Divuiity 
offered  the  awakened  sinner  no  means  of  determining,  nor  yet  any 
means  of  knowing  afterward,  %irith  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  he 
had  been  converted  or  not ;  that  was  a  question  only  to  be  detcnnined 
by  the  final  disclosurCj  at  the  day  of  judgment,  of  the  secret  and  sov- 

Hereign  wiU  of  God. 

It  has  been  the  fasliion  in  certain  qaarters  to  accuse  the  old-time 
clergy  of  New  England  of  "  savage  orthodoxy,"  in  view  of  their  oppo- 
ition  to  the  Methodist  movement ;  but  a  careful  study  of  tlic  situation 
will  show  another  side  to  the  shield.  It  was  not  so  much  the  theology 
of  Geneva  and  Westminster  which  they  were  defending  as  it  was  their 
political,  financial,  and  social  pre-eminence.  Free  grace  and  free  will 
were  bad  enough,  but  free  Churches  were  worse.  There  was  too 
much  freedom  already ;  and  if  Methodist  Churches,  on  the  voluntary 
system,  were  to  become  numerous,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  still 
further  falling  oil  in  parish  revenues,  and  a  further  damage  to  their 
autocracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Methodists  were  destined  to  help  rather  than 
tinder  the  ontward  prosperity  of  the  orthodox  Churches,  and,  what 
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h  of  far  inorc  importance,  to  save  them  from  being  OTerwhelni€3 
by  the  rising  tide  of  Uiiitarianism.*  M 

The  Calf  itiistic  Controieriy  Again.— The  Methodi*^*^ 

on  entering  Kcw  Enghmd,  opened  tlieir  guns  at  once  against  its  Cal- 

vinism ;  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  but  simply  becaus^^*^ 
dinners  were  wont  to  take  refuge  behind  some  of  its  teachings,  and 
defend  themselves  thereby  for  their  impenitence.  m 

The  itinerants  thought  it  neecssary,  iii-st  of  all,  to  show  tlje  sinner  B 
that  on  God's  part  there  is  absolutely  no  obstacle  whatever  to  his 
salvation ;  and  also,  that  the  obstacles  wliich  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
sinner  hhnself  God  is  constantly  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
overcome ;  on  the  only  conditions  whereby  the  work  of  saving  grace 
is  possible,  namely,  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Methodism  has  a  theology  that  can  be  preached,''  is  a 
saying  accredited  to  an  eminent  Congrcgationalist  of  our  day,t  and  from 
tirst  to  last  it  has  been  pi  cached;  the  whole  of  it;  all  the  time,  and 
witliout  the  slightest  mental  reservation.  If,  therefore,  the  providence 
of  God  is  of  any  authority  in  determining  his  opinions  and  purixises, 
it  nnist  be  evident  that,  as  between  the  Calvinism  of  New  England 
and  tlic  doctrine  of  free  grace,  tlie  latter  rather  than  the  former 
is  their  most  approved  jstatement.  By  it  God  has  chiefly  carried  on 
his  work  all  over  Christendom  in  this  age  which  seema  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  millennium,  while  the  theories  which  so  long  held 
men's  souls  in  darkness  and  inaction  have  now  nearly  perislied  from 
the  eailli. 

Asbury  amoiii^  the  HoMtn  of  the  Pilgrims. — On  Satiir* 
dny,  the  4th  of  June,  179 1,  Bishop  Asbury  set  out  to  explore  New 
England,  Having  passed  the  last  Methodist  out-post  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  entered  the  State  of  Counecticut ;  stopping  the  first 
night  in  the  town  of  Reading,  He  appears  to  liave  projected  this 
tour  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  for,  on  the  first  day,  ho 
writes  in  his  Journal  as  follows : — 

"Suixily  God  will  work  powerfully  among  these  people,  and  save 
thousands  of  them.  .  ,  ,  I  feel  faith  to  believe  that  this  visit  to  New 

*  Frofciisor  Mend,  of  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary,  m  creditod  by  Dr.  DoTid  SliennAn  wiih 
ftaying,  in  A  pub  Ik  lecture,  that  Method  brm  saved  Congrcgatianidism  from  the  tide  of  VmtM,- 
rituu^io,  tum£tig  Ibe  tide  in  fnvor  of  Orthodoxy. 

f  Joseph  Cook, 


Abbukt  a^oxo  the  Sons  of  tub  Filgsihs.        64«? 

England  will  be  blessed  to  my  own  sonl,  and  to  tlie  souls  of  otbcn 
...  I  do  feel  as  if  there  had  been  religion  in  this  country  once ;  and 
I  apprehend  there  is  a  little  in  form  and  theory  left.  There  may 
haye  been  a  praying  ministry  and  people  here ;  but  I  fear  they  are  now 
spiritually  dead ;  and  am  persuaded  that  family  and  private  prayer  is 
very  little  practiced.  Could  these  people  be  brought  to  constant,  fer- 
vent prayer,  the  Lord  would  come  down  and  work  wonderfully  among 
theuL    I  find  my  mind  fixed  on  God  and  the  work  of  Ood." 

The  next  day  he  preached  in  the  morning  at  Eeading,  to  a  congre- 
gation of  about  three  hundred  persons,  who  were  assembled  in  a  large 
bam ;  on  which  occasion  he  says,  ^^  I  felt  freedom,  and  the  trath  came 
clearly  to  my  mind ;"  but  in  the  evening  at  Newtown,  twelve  miles 
farther  on,  where  a  multitude  of  people  were  assembled  in  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house  to  hear  him,  he  declared  that  he  felt  the  power 
of  Satan,  and  soon  ended  his  feeble  testimony. 

On  Monday  he  passed  through  Stepney,  and  on  Tuesday  reached 
Stratford,  where  he  discovered  a  little  Methodist  Society,  of  which 
he  says :  "  We  met  the  class,  and  found  some  gracious  souls.  The 
Methodists  have  a  Society  consisting  of  twenty  members,  some  of  them 
converted ;  but  they  have  no  house  of  worship.  They  may  now  make 
a  benefit  of  a  calamity — being  denied  the  use  of  other  houses,  they  will 
the  more  earnestly  labor  to  get  one  of  their  own.  The  Presbyterians 
and  the  Episcopalians  have  each  one,  and  both  are  elegant  buildings." 

On  the  9th  of  June  he  arrived  at  New  Haven,  that  famous  seat  of 
learning,  and  his  appointment  to  preach  having  been  published  in  the 
newspapers,  he  had  the  honor  of  the  President  of  Yale  College,  some 
of  the  faculty  and  students,  and  a  few  prominent  citizens,  to  hear 
him.  They  all  listened  respectfully,  but  their  coolness,  as  compared 
with  the  warm  hospitality  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  on  his 
episcopal  journeys  in  the  Middle  and  Soutliem  States,  led  hiin  to 
make  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal : — 

"I  talked  away  to  them  very  fast.  "When  I  had  done  no  man 
spoke  to  me.  I  thought  to-day  of  dear  Mr.  Whitcficld's  words  to  Mr. 
Boardman  and  Mr.  Pilm6or  at  their  first  coming  over  to  America : 
*  Ah  1 '  said  he,  *  if  ye  were  Calvinists,  ye  would  take  the  country 
before  ye.'  We  visited  the  college  chapel  at  the  hour  of  prayer :  I 
wished  to  go  through  the  whole,  to  inspect  the  interior  arrangements. 
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but  no  one  invited  me.  The  divines  were  grave,  and  the  students  were 
attentive ;  they  used  me  like  a  fellow-Christian  in  coming  to  hear  me 
preach,  and  like  a  stranger  in  other  respects.  Should  Cokeshur}'  or 
Baltnnoro  ever  furnish  the  opportunity,  I,  in  my  turn,  will  requite 
tlieir  behavior  hy  treating  thctu  as  friends,  hrothcrs,  and  pjntlemoii. 
The  difliculty  I  met  with  in  New  Ilaven  for  lodging  and  for  a  plac« 
to  hold  meeting,  made  me  feel  and  know  the  worth  of  Metliodisti 
more  than  even'' 

The  rapid  growth  of  Cliristian  courtesy  and  catholicity  at  onoo 
suggests  itself  in  connection  with  this  incident.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
since  Bishop  Simpson  delivered  his  Lectures  on  Preaching  before  the 
theologicd  department  of  tliis  same  iiniver&ity;  his  words  being 
listened  to  with  eager  admiration,  equalled  only  by  the  affection  and 
reverence  called  forth  by  his  pei-soiud  character  and  represeiitativo 
position.  A  Methodist  Bishop  in  187£)  is  invited  to  instimct  the 
candidates  for  Xcw  England  Congregational  pulpits  in  the  manner 
and  the  po%vcr  of  gospel  preaching:  anotJicr  propliecy  and  promise, 
among  so  many,  of  the  speedy  harmony  and  the  ultimate  unity  of  the 
Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

From  New  Ilaven  Asbury  passed  on  mto  Rhode  Island,  rc^ich- 
ing  Newport  on  the  ICth  of  June.  Here  he  found  two  Pi*csbj^erian 
meeting-houses,  one  New  Divinity,  one  Regular  Baptist,  one  New- 
Light  Baptist,  one  Sabbatarian,  one  Quaker,  one  Episcopalj  and  one 
Moravian  house  of  Christian  worship,  besides  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  it  was  evident  tliat  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  had  no 
lack  of  variety  in  the  forms  of  religion ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Asbury 
tliere  was  still  a  want  which  only  a  Methodist  Society  could  supply. 

Two  da^'s  after  he  came  to  Bi'istol,  where  he  *^  found  a  degree  of 
liberty"  in  preaching  at  the  Court-hoose  from  the  text,  "The  Son  of 
man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost;"  but  he  says: 
*'  I  fear  religion  is  extinguished  by  confining  it  too  much  to  ehnrcli 
and  Sunday  service  and  reading  of  sermons.  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
among  my  own  people,  although  I  believe  tliero  arc  some  who  fear 
G  od ;  and  I  find  reason  to  hope  that  souls  have  gone  to  glory  from  thid 
town."     Indeed!  and  why  not,  pray? 

At  Providence  he  found  a  **  few  gracious  souls,"  and  he  pmisce 
this  Baptist  city  thus : — 
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"Tlie  people  here  appear  to  be  pmdent,  active,  fmgalj  cultivatiDg 
a  spirit  of  good  family  economy ;  and  they  are  kind  to  strangers. 
They  Lave  had  frequent  revivals  of  religion  :  I  had  faith  to  believe 
the  Lord  would  shortly  visit  them  again,  and  that  even  we  shall  have 
something  to  do  In  tliis  t^wn." 

From  Providence  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  thence  along  the  coast 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  back  again  into  New  York  by  way  of  Wor- 
oester,  Hartford,  and  IJtdhfield. 
B       MetliodUiti  ill  Boston,— The  first  Methodist  preacher  ever 
Heeen  in  New  England  was  Charles  "Wesley.     In  the  niontli  of  Septem- 
"^ber,  17S6,  the  vessel  on  which  he  had  taken  passage  from  Charleston 
at  the  close  of  his  brief  missionary  laboi's  with  General  Oglctliorpe's 
colony  at  Savannah,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Boston  Bay ; 
and>  being  recognized,  not  as  a  Methodist,  bnt  as  a  minister  of  the 
Church   of    England^   he   was   invited   to   address  the   congregation 
at   King's   Chapel,   at    that  time    the    only   Episcopal    Church    in 
Boston. 
|h       Four  years  later  came  George  Whitefield,  the  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist, whose  reputation  had  long  preceded  him  as  the  prince  of  preach- 
ers, though  he  was  not  known   in   New  Enghind   as   a   Methodist. 
There  was  no  church  in  the  little  town  of  Boston  which  could  con- 
n  tlie  multitudes  that  flocked  to  hear  him ;  and,  on  Saturday,  the 
20th  of  September,  1740,  he  sought  the  hospitable  shade  of  the  great 
elm,  which  then  stood  alone  in  the  center  of  the  open  lot  in  the  rear  of 
,e  town ;  then,  aa  now,  called  '*  The  Common  ;^'  and  here  he  preached 
le  of  his  matcldess  sermons  to  a  congregation  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand people,  some  of   wliom  admired  and  blessed  liim  wlule  others 
cast  out  his  name  as  evil.     But  Whiteliehrs  ailministrations  were  httlo 
lore  than  a  marvel  and  a  memory.    They  produced  intense  excitement, 
nt  left  few  permanent  impressions,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
"B<»ston  eyes  were  not  blessed  witli  the  sight  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
In  1772  or '73  Kichard  Boardman,  one  of  the  first  two  missionaries 
lit  out  to  America  by  Jlr.  Wesley,  "wandered  into  Boston/' and 
kthered  a  littlo  company  of  spiritual  worshipers,  but  when  the  mis- 
tionary  was  gone  tlie  mission  expired,  and  who  those  Methodists  were, 
and  what  they  were,  no  one  now  can  telL^ 

*  OAJiitTON'ij ''  Hemorittl  of  Jesse  Ue  nod  ib«  Old  Elm.** 
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In  1784,  Williain  Blaek,  returning  from  the  Cliristmas  Conference 
at  Baltimore,  where  he  had  heen  in  search  of  rcinforcemeDts  for 
Nova  Scotia,  stopped  in  the  capital  of  the  Bay  State,  hoping  to 
plant  therein  a  peraianent  Methodist  Society ;  but  the  most  of  the 
churches  were  closed  against  hira,  and  his  ministry  was  limited  to  pri- 
vate families  and  pubhc  school-houses.  "His  labors,  neverthelesa, 
were  encouraging  and  successful,  and  a  small  Society  was  organized  in 
tlie  older  part  of  t!ve  town.'*  Being  compelled  to  return  to  Nova 
Scotia,  he  was  permitted  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Rev,  Dr,  Elliotj  in  the  new  North  Church,  on  which  occasioii 
his  audience  numbered  more  than  two  thousand  persons.  Before  his 
departure  he  commended  the  Boston  Society  to  the  care  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  but  his  letter  was  never  received,  and  the  little  band  were 
presently  scattered  among  the  other  Churches  of  the  town. 

In  Uie  spring  of  1788  Freeborn  Garrettson,  returning  from  hia 
term  of  service  in  Nova  Scotia,  passed  tlirough  the  place,  visiting 
those  who  were  friendly,  and  endeavoring  to  revive  the  Society  ;  but 
this  effort  also  resulted  in  failure. 

The  Boston  mind  was  calm,  logical,  averse  to  religious  exitement 
Even  the  eloquent  Whitefield  had  been  denounced  by  some  of  the 
Boston  critics  as  a  "  vagrant,"  a  "  thief,"  and  a  *'  robber."  Ilarvard 
University  published  its  protest  against  him,  and  one  Dr,  Douglas 
declared  that  "  every  exhortation  he  dehv^ered  in  Boston  was  a  damage  fl 
to  the  town  of  a  thousand  pounds."  *  Thus  the  pioneers  of  Method- 
ism  in  the  Athens  of  America  encountered  a  task  of  greater  difficulty 
than  that  assigned  to  the  explorers  of  tlie  Uolston  country,  or  die 
missionaries  to  Choctaw  Corner.  It  required  good  courage  to  face  a 
hurricane  of  snow  among  the  passes  of  the  Alleghanies ;  but  to  face 
the  cold  self-satisfaction  of  this  stronghold  of  Puritanism  called  for 
a  courage  and  devotion  which,  even  among  Asbury^s  itinerant  heroeS|| 
was  not  commonly  found. 

«f  eise  Ijee. — Tliere  was,  however,  one  man  among  them  w! 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him  at  the  thought  of  the  repeated  failure© 
evangelize  the  chief  city  of  the  East.     As  early  as  1784  he  had  resolv* 
to  press  tlio  Bisliop  to  send  him  into  New  England ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1790  that  he  was  permitted  to  set  out  for  Bostoi 
*■  ILkMiLTOs^a  *'  Mcnioriul  of  Jesae  Lee.'* 
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tEongli  he  had  traveled  ami  preached  extensively  in  western  Massaclm* 
setts  and  Connecticut  during  tlie  previous  year. 

Je8sc  Lcc  was  bom  io  Prince  George's  Coniity,  Virginia,  in  1758, 
and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  17S3*  To  compass  the  life  and  cliai'actcr  of  such  a  man  within  the 
limits  of  a  book  is  manifestly  impossible.  Ilis  was  one  of  those  gener- 
ous, capacious,  splendidly-endowed  natures  which  challenges  admira- 
tion  no  loss  than  it  discourages  all  attempts  at  description.  To  the 
wai  rnth  and  energy  of  his  soutlieni  blood  was  added  a  readiness  of  wit 
worthy  of  a  thoroughbred  Irishman,   and   a   keenness   and  sagacity 

hich  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  canny  Scotclmian,  or  the  best 

iroduct  of  the  very  foctis  of  New  EngLand  life. 

Uis  parents  were  parishioners  of  Jarratt,  tlie  evangelical  Episcopal 
pastor,  and  one  of  the  few  men  in  America  who  preached  a  pres- 
ent, personal,  and  conscious  salvation ;  and  under  his  ministry  young 
Lee,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ. 

i  nineteen  he  was  a  class-leader  in  Noi  tli  Carolina,  whither  he  went 
to  mannge  the  farm  of  a  widowed  relative  ;  and  in  1784,  at  tlie  invita- 
tion of  Bishop  Asburj%  he  adjusted  liis  affairs,  equipped  himself  with 
horse,  saddle-baga,  Bible,  and  Hymn  Book,  and  started  out  on  a  career 

liieh  has  made  his  name  immortaL     The  next  year  he  was  invited  to 
mpany  the  Bishop  on  his  tour  tlirough  the  Soutb,  w^hcre  he  made 

e  acquaintance  of  a  Massachusetts  man  wlio  gave  him  such  adescrip- 
ioQ  of  New  England  life,  manners,  and  theology,  afl  filled  liim  with 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  become  a  missionary  among  that  highly 
civilized  but  poorly  evangelized  people. 

The  appointment  of  Jesse  Lee  to  New^  England,  at  the  New  York 
Conference  of  1789,  was  a  case  of  special  adaptation  of  the  man  to  his 
work.  He  was  possessed  of  a  courage  which  nothing  could  daunt ;  it 
doubtless  amounted  to  impudence  in  the  estimation  of  the  Boston 
mind,  which  was  by  no  means  flattered  at  the  idea  of  a  man  coming  to 

icm  as  a  mi^onary  from  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia ;  his  style 

of  address  was  full  of  shrewdness  as  well  as  of  force,  whereby  he  could 

win  the  respect  and  rivet  the  attention  of  any  audience,  especially  a 

ton  audience ;  and  withal,  he  had  snch  faith  in  the  divineness  of 

mission,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  which  he  was  sent  to 

preach,  that  his  words  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  put* 
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ting  tltem  at  once  on  the  defensive  if  they  were  inclined  to  contro- 
versy, or  carrying  them  completely  with  him  if  they  were  honest 
fioekei*8  after  the  timth. 

lie  was  a  man  of  magnificent  presence,  much  above  the  ordinary 
eize;  he  had  the  mannere  of  a  southern  gentleman;  liia  voice  was 
musical  or  mighty,  at  plcixsure,  and  lie  could  sing  the  Methodist 
hymns  in  a  manner  which  left  him  little  use  for  Church  bells  to  call 
together  his  congregation.  II  is  education  was  not  so  extensive  as  the 
uses  he  made  of  it,  but  it  served  the  purposes  of  his  ministry, 
and  left  no  cause  of  complaint  even  among  a  people  with  whom  a 
collegiate  training  was  regarded  as  indispensable  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel, 

At  one  of  liis  first  preaclung-places  in  Connecticut,  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  he  was  asked  by  his  hostess  if  he  possessed  a  liberal  education|J 
to  wltich  he  replied :  "Tolerably  hberal ;  enough,  I  think,  to  carry i 
through  the  country.'" 

On  another  occasion  he  applied  to  a  minister  for  permission  to 
preach  in  his  church ;  and  the  pastor,  aiLxious  to  know  whether  h»^ 
were  a  learned  man  before  admitting  him  to  his  pulpit,  addressed  him 
a  question  in  Latin.  This  was  quite  beyond  Lee's  literary  latitude ;  but, 
while  on  his  North  Carolina  Circuit,  he  had  picked  up  a  little  of  the 
speech  of  tlie  Dutch  mountaineers,  in  which  language  he  gravely 
replied  to  the  question. 

The  pastor  wiis  surprised,  but  not  satisfied ;  accordingly  he  repeated 
the  question,  this  time  in  Greek,  to  which  Lee  responded  with  soma 
more  Dutch  ;  which  language,  being  unknown  to  the  pastor,  he  imag^l 
incd  it  might  be  Hebrew,  of  which  he  was  liimself  ignorant ;  and,  on 
the  presumption  that  Lee  was  the  better  scholar  of  the  two,  he  granted 
him  the  use  of  his  pulpit,  ■ 

On  the  first  round  of  his  Connecticut  Circuit  Lee  was  frequently  * 
treated  with  rudeness,  sometimes  approacliing  to  violence.     The  ma- 
jority of  the  ministers  warned  the  people  against  him  as  a  pestilent^ 
heretic,  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  to  thrust  out  alH 
their  neighborhood  as  soon  as  possible ;  alleging  that  he  had  come  to 
break  up  the  Congregational  Churches  and  drive  away  their  ministers- 
When  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  it  became  known  tliat  there  were  three 
women  who  intended  to  join  bis  Society,  there  was  great  excitement 
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d  alarm,  and  a  convention  comprising  forty-five  ministers  and  ninety 
deaconB  was  lield,  Ti4th  a  view  to  forming  a  compact  combination 
against  the  intruders. 

The  next  year  Lee  was  re-enforced  from  the  ranks  of  the  old  Balti- 
more  Circuit  by  three  preachers — Jacob  Brush,  George  Roberts,  and 
Daniel  Smith.  These  he  left  in  charge  of  the  circuit  which  he  had 
already  organized,  while  he  himself  made  a  long  excursion  through 
the  States  of  MassachusettSj  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  back 
again  to  Connecticut.  All  this  wliile  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  Boston,  and, 
having  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  place,  he  was  not  a  little  delighted 
on  his  journey  tliitlicr  to  fall  in  with  the  Rev,  Freeborn  Garrettson, 
who  was  on  his  return  from  l^ova  Scotia,  whither  he  bad  been  on  a 
missionary  tour.  The  hearts  of  these  sturdy  itinerants  were  gladdened 
at  this  providential  meeting.  They  passed  the  night  together,  and 
the  next  morning  Lee  pa&sed  on  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1790. 

For  several  days  he  persistently  sought  for  a  prcaching-place,  but 
no  door  was  opened  to  hira.  Why  he  should  have  expected  Boston 
to  open  its  doors  for  Methodist  preaching  does  n€>t  appear.  It  certain- 
ly was  not  conscious  of  wanting  any  tiling  in  the  way  of  religious 
instruction.  But  Boston  wiis  always  ready  to  listen  to  almost  any 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  pliilosophy  or  religion,  provided  it  was  clearly 
and  eloquently  set  forth  ;  and  bethinking  him  of  the  method  which 
lie  had  so  successfully  used  elsewhere,  he  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion  to  preach  on  the  Common  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ensuing  Sab- 
bath.  He  managed  to  borrow  a  table  and  have  it  conveyed  to  a 
convenient  spot  under  the  old  elm,  and  at  the  appointed  time  lie 
mounted  this  rude  pulpit  and  began,  as  usual,  to  sing  a  congregation 
together.  Then,  kneeling  on  his  table,  he  offered  a  simple  and  fervent 
prayer,  "  When  he  entered  into  the  subject-matter  of  his  text,"  aays 
one  who  was  present,  "  it  wais  such  an  easy,  natural  flow  of  expression^ 
and  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  eould  not  refrain  from  weeping,  and 
many  others  were  effected  in  tlie  same  way*  When  he  waa  done,  and 
Hpre  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  to  each  other,  it  was 
^Bgreed  that  such  a  man  bad  not  visited  New  England  since  the  days 
^^f  Whitetield.  I  heard  bini  again  and  thought  I  could  follow  him  to 
the  endfl  of  the  earth/'     Ilia  congregation  on  thia  oecasiou  waa  c^ti- 
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mated  at  between  two  and  three  tlioiasand  peoplej  and  they  all  gave 
Jiim  a  quiet  and  respectful  attention. 

The  success  of  his  first  effort  at  preaching  under  the  old  elm  was      i 
©o  great  that  he  was  encouraged  to  continne  his  ministry  there  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  summer ;  and  at  length,  in  one  of  the  alleys 
of  the  town,  a  place  waa  fouad  where  it  was  permitted  to  build  a 
Methodist  house  of  worsliip.     This  first  Methodist  preaching  house  in 
New  England  was  built  with  money  begged  by  Lee  in  southern  cities,  fl 
and  carried  to  the  builders  with  his  own  hands,     [See  cut  at  the  head     i 
of  thie  chapter,] 

In  Lynn  a  more  hospitable  reception  wa«  accorded  to  him,  and 
there  he  formed  his  first  Society  in  Maseachuaetts,  February  20,  1T91; 
consisting  of  eight  members.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  it  had 
increased  to  twenty-nine  members,  and  in  Mmj  following  more  than 
seventy  persons  took  certificates  of  their  attendance  on  his  ministry— 
a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the  **  stand- 
ing order." 

Tliis  fact  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  actual  stattis  of  the  Congregar 
tional  Churches  in  New  England.  By  the  terms  of  agreement  made 
between  tlie  Church  and  parish  on  one  hand,  and  the  minister  about 
to  be  settled  on  the  other,  the  salary  of  tlie  minister  was  a  legal  claim 
upon  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  town,  and  a  tax  was  aasessed 
iipon  them  by  the  parii=h  authorities  to  raise  it.  Ho  one  was  exempto<|fl 
from  this  tax  unless  he  certified  to  the  parish  authorities  that  he  "  did 
duty "  in  connection  witli  some  other  established  rcUgions  Society. 
Thus  the  foraiation  of  other  Societies  within  the  territory  tributary  to 
"  the  standing  order,"  furnished  an  opportunity  for  dis*iffected  persons 
to  take  themselves  and  their  property  out  from  under  tlie  operation 
of  the  Church  tax  law ;  on  which  account,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
setting  up  of  any  new  religious  organization  was  a  serious  affair, 
financially  as  well  as  theologically.  fl 

At  the  Conference  of  1791,  which  opened  in  New  York,  May  2Gth, 
the  appointments  for  New  England  were  as  follows:  Jesse  I^ee,  Elder; 
Litclifield— Matthias  Swain,  James  Covel ;  Fairfield — Nathaniel  B. 
Millts  Aaron  Hunt ;  Middlefields — John  Allen,  George  Roberts;  Hart- 
ford— Lemuel  Smith,  Menzies  Uainor;  Stockbridgo — Robert  Orccn; 
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[,yim^ — Jolin  Bloodgood,  Daniel  Smith :  one  district  and  six  circuits, 
^four  of  tliem  in  Connecticnt  and  two  in  Miissacliusetts,  i^-itli  eleyen 
circuit  preachers  and  one  presiding  elder. 
K      The  first  Methodist  Society  in  Boston  was  organijced  on  the  13th 
of  Jnly,  1792, 

The  First  Conftrence  in  jNTew  England  was  held  at 
Lynn,  commencing  August  3d,  1792.  There  were  eight  persons  pres- 
ent besides  Bishop  Asbnry,  among  whom  were  Jesse  Lee,  who  was 
now  exnlting  in  hairing  gained  a  permanent  foot-hold  in  this  nnprom- 
ising  region;  IIo])©  IIulI,  **the  Siimiocrfield  of  his  time;"  Kainor, 
fresh  from  the  re%ivals  of  the  Hartford  Circuit ;  Allen,  the  Boanerges, 
^  his  brethren  called  him ;  and,  probably,  Lemuel  Smith  and  Jere- 
miah Cosden. 

Extensive  revivals  were  reported  in  the  region  of  Lynn  and  Pitts- 
field^  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  Reading  and  Hartford,  in  Connecticut, 
and  of  Allmny,  in  New  Yorlc,  and  the  number  of  members  reported 
waa  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  showing  a  gain  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  for  the  Conference  year,  which  was,  however, 
about  fifteen  months  in  length.     Notwithstanding  the  general  preju- 
Bflioe  against  the  new  Church,  invitations  for  preachers  began  to  come 
in  from  various  quarters,     Jesse  Lee  was  returned  as  Presiding  Elder 
to  New  Enghmd  for  another  year,  in  wliich  territory  were  tlie  follow- 
ing circuits :  I-*ynn,  Boston,  Needham,  Pro\idence,  Fail-field,  Litelifield, 
Middletown,  Ilartford,  and  Pittaiield.     This  last  circuit  was,  however, 
on  the  Albany  District  and  under  the  presiding  eldership  of  Garrettson, 
HThc  Providence  District,  of  which  Jacob  Brush  was  the  Presiding 
V£lder,  embraced  a  part  of  the  State  of  New  York|  as  well  as  consider- 
able portions  of  Connecticut. 

fcThe  membership  on  some  of  the  Eastern  circuits  was  still  very 
nail.  After  all  his  labors  in  Boston,  Lee  had  thus  far  gathered  only 
fteen  members,  and  at  Needham,  thirty-foun  At  Lynn,  however, 
which  from  the  first  was  a  garden-plot  for  the  Methodists,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  members  were  reported — a  gain  of  si^rty  in  a  single 
year.  Middletown,  Connecticut,  reported  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  members,  and  Ilartford,  nearly  two  hundred — one  hundred  and 
iityof  whom  were  brought  in  during  this  year. 

Having  cstaldiehed  Societies  in  Boston,  Lynn,  and  the  surrounding 
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country,  Lee  pushed  next  his  outposts  over  into  the  Province  of  Maine, 
then  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  consisting  chiefly  of  dense  forests,  witli  a 
narrow  fringe  of  settlements  along  the  sea-coast  and  a  few  small  towns 
on  the  rivers  in  the  interior*  Lee,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  waa  a 
man  of  magnificent  proportions,  physically  as  well  as  mentally ;  an  ad- 
vantage by  no  means  to  be  despised,  yet  sometimes  a  di&ad vantage  as 
well,  Tlicixt  were  now  but  few  roads  throngh  the  Province  of  Muiae, 
and  much  of  his  journey  lay  along  bridle-paths  whleJi  were  beset  with 
rocks  and  fallen  timber,  and  crossed  by  broad  streams,  most  of  thorn 
innocent  of  bridges.  No  one  horse  was  equal  to  the  itinerancy  on  tins 
occasion,  and  Lee  provided  himself  with  two  good  animals,  wliicb  ho 
tired  out  by  turns.  In  this  way  he  explored  this  new  country  in  all 
directions,  preaching  at  York,  Wells,  Portland,  Newcastle,  Waldo- 
borough,  and  Thomaston.  The  farthest  point  inland  that  he  reached 
was  Old  Town,  As  the  result  of  this  tour  of  observation  he  organ- 
ized  a  circuit  west  of  the  Kennebec  River,  which  he  called  Keadiicld, 
after  the  name  of  one  of  its  principal  appointments,  where  the  first 
Conference  of  the  Province  of  Maine  was  held  in  1798,  fli 

In  1704  Phillip  Wager  wm  placed  on  the  Ttcadficld  Circuit,  while 
Lee  took  the  general  oversight  of  the  work,  and  devoted  himself  to 
furtlier  explorations.     The  region  beyond  the  Penobscot  was  to  him 
a  terra  ineognita^  into  whose  mysterious  depths  he  was  desirous  to  fl 
penetrate.     Passing  up  that  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Orrington,  he 
tra%'cled  eastward,  crossing  the  Union  Kiver  at  Ellsworth ;  thence  wind- 
ing around  Frenchman's  Bay,  to  Machias,  on  the  border  of  New  Bnms* 
wick,  whence  he  passed  over  to  St.  Stevens,  and  thence  to  the  city  of 
St.  John,  on  the  Pay  of  Fundy,  the  principal  port  of  the  British  Prov-  m 
ince  of  New  Brunswick.^     Having  made  himself  historic  by  his  work  ™ 
in  New  England,  Lee  returned  again  to  the  South,  thenceforth  to  bo 
honoi*ed  as  the  most  brilliant  Methodist  of  his  time. 

For  some  yeai'S  previous  to  the  General  Conference  of  1800  Lee 
assisted  Bishop  Asbnry  in  holding  Conferences,  visiting  the  Societies^ 
and  preaching  thronghout  the  Connection  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  many  of  his  bretliren,  he  was  the  most  suitable 
man  for  Bishop;  but  when  the  Conference  came  to  vote  there  wtA 
a  tie  between  Lee  and  Whatcoat,  and  on  the  third  ballot  the  latter  waa 
•  SaiaaiAK^ii  sketch  gf  Jeue  Lee,  in  **  New  Knglaad  Divmds.'* 
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elected  by  a  majority  of  four.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  mere  party  division  in  the  case.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  men  was  this :  Lee  w^  brilliant,  energetic,  sound  in  judgment,  and 
evidently  bom  to  success ;  Wbatcoat  was  gentle,  lovable,  and  pious ; 
and  in  this  first  contest  piety  triumphed  over  talent,  and  the  precedent 
was  set  that  the  evident  favor  of  God  should  be  held  as  the  highest 
qualification  for  the  chief  office  in  the  Methodist  Communion. 

Lee  took  his  defeat  with  great  good  humor.  A  friend  suggested 
to  him  that  probably  he  was  thought  to  be  too  witty  for  a  Bishop ; 
to  which  he  replied,  "  Yon  would  not  expect  me  to  assume  the  gravity 
of  a  Bishop  previous  to  my  election/' 

In  1800  Lee  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  Washington,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1815,  and  which  he  then 
reaigned  to  satisfy  the  scruplefi  of  certain  brethren  who  thought  thia 
to  be  too  near  an  approach  to  secular  work  for  a  man  who  had  taken 
the  vows  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 

His  death  occured  in  September,  1816,  at  the  age  fifty-eight,  and' 
hifl  gravcj  in  the  Mount  Olivet  Cemeteiy,  in  Baltimore,  was  honored 
with  a  simple  monument,  which  has  recently  been  replaced  by  an  ele- 
gant shaft  of  Scotch  granitej  erected  in  this  chief  mausoleum  of  his- 
Church  in  America,  by  his  spiritual  descendants  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
£See  page  597.] 

The  We§le$^nii  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest  schools  of  the 
Church,  w;ig  efttalilislied  l>y  the  New  England  Methodist  preachers  at 
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New  Market,  N.  IL,  in  1818^  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  Wilbr^- 
liam,  Ma8s.,  in  1825, 

Its  tirst  principal,  after  the  ixinnaval,  wa^^  Wilbur  Fisk^  I>,D.  Hii  | 
exKicessors  liavc  been  a^  follows:  W,  M'K,  Bangs,  A.M.,  1831-32; J 
John  Foster,  A.M.,  1832-34 ;  David  Psitten,  D  J>.,  1834-41 ;  Charlei  j 
Adams,  I).D.,  1841-45;  Kobcrt  Allyn,  D.D.,  1845-48;  Minor  liay- 
mond,  D.D.,  1848-04;  Edward  ( Vnike,  DJ),  1804-T4  ;  Nathaniel  Fel*| 
luws,  A.M..  ls74-?.*  ;  Georire  M,  Steele,  187it. 

Hilior  Rjiviiioild,  11.11.  —  A  trlan(*e  ut  the  above  list  of  nameij 
and  dates  will  j^Ik^w  tn  whctse  hand  the  ta^k  ha>^  chiefly  fallen  of  shap 
ing  tlie  character,  ejiriiini;  tlir   re|>ntjitifm,  iuid   ti:njdint/  the   counic  of 
this  liistorie  schooL     lu  its  halk  more  than  tiiteen  thon^sand  young  I 
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men  and  women  have  received  instniction  ;  in  its  seiwices  of  religion 
Inmdretk  upon  hnndreds  have  been  converted  ;  and  to  the  talent  it  haaj 
developed  and  tlie  intelligent  piety  it  hm  inculcated  the  Methodism  ofi 
America  doubtless  owes  more  than  to  any  other  of  its  literary  institn- 
tions.      From  1848  to  18M  Min«>r  Kaymond  was,  hnmanly  speaking, 
its  leading  spirit  nnd  its  motive  power;   under  his  athninistnition  it 
attained  a  Xew  England,  if  ncjt  a  nationab  rcf^iitatinn ;  by  his  labor 
and  the  gifts  of  its  wealthy  friends,  Iiicli,  Olatlin,  Sleeper,  and  othe 
Massachusetts   Methodists   <if   smaller  fortunes  bnt  e<iual!y  generoij 
hearts,  it  outgrew  its  three  modest  houses,  ami  entered  into  the  S| 
clous  halls  which  these  pages  repi'esent.     Twice  has  its  boaJ*ding  house* 
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risen  from  its  aslies ;  tlie  last  fire  destroyiiig  a  new  fitmcture  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  one  here  shown ;  but  these  swift  and  crushing  calamities 
in  nowise  swerved  the  sturdy  purpose  or  jaiTed  the  serene  equanimity 
of  the  man  to  whose  head  and  heart  their  existence  was  chiefly  due. 
Presently  a  third  home  for  his  great  family  was  ready ;  whereupon,  feel- 
ing tlial  his  work  for  this  school  had  heen  well  and  faithfully  done,  he 
bade  good-bye  to  New  Eoglandj  and  gave  himself,  fij-st  to  the  West, 
us  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
at  Evaaston,  Illinois,  and  then  to  the  whole  Church,  in  his  three  vol- 
umes of  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy.  If  the  number  of  his  pupils, 
the  service  he  has  rendered  tlieiUj  and  the  love  they  bear  him  be  fair 
bases  of  reckoning,  then  Minor  Raymond  has  no  superior  among  cdu- 
<^tor8  in  our  Church ;  though  there  is  among  its  large  and  adirni'able 
force  of  presidents  and  professors  one  other  name  wliich  fast  approaches 
his — tliat  of  the  Methodist  Plato,  Erastns  0.  Haven,  D.D.,  LL*D.,  a 
Boston  man,  now  also  claimed  both  by  the  East  and  West. 

Dr,  Kaymond  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  August  29, 
1811,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  until  1864  was  spent  in  New 
England,  either  as  student,  professor,  pastor,  or  principal  By  trans- 
fer from  the  New  England  Conference  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  botli  of  which  lie  has  represented  in  the 
General  Conference. 

The  Wesley  an  liniversity^  the  lirst  of  the  long  list  of 
Methodist  colleges  in  America,  will  hardly  be  recognized  by  its  eai'ly 
itlumni  in  the  present  array  of  spacious  edifices,  [see  page  557,]  wliich 
attest  the  love  and  liberality  of  its  graduates  and  other  noble  friends. 

In  the  year  1830  the  original  buildings,  North  College  and  South 
College,  which  had  been  erected  for  a  military  academy,  came  into  tlie 
poflBeBsion  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Conferences;  in  1831  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  University  opened  its  doors  and  offered 
ita  services  to  aid  in  the  training  of  students,  who  hitherto  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  outside  their  Church  the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

liVilbiir  Fiiik,  D.D,,  the  Fletcher  of  America,  whose  courtly 
manner,  saintly  spirit,  and  approved  success  as  an  educator,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  man  for  this  important  charge,  commenced  his  labors 
therein  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  and  closed  them  with  the  close  of  his 
peaceful  and  almost  perfect  life,  in  183f*. 
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His  character  wiis  a  ricli  treasurj'  of  the  brightest,  the  sweetest;,  and 
the  purest  tlioughts  and  actions,  and  both  as  an  educator  and  a  preac^lier 
lie  has  been  set  down  as  an  ideal  man.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  en- 
tered tlie  University  of  Vennontj  in  whidi  State  lie  wa*.  bom  at  Krat- 
tleborough,  on  the  Slst  of  August,  17t)2;  and  after  his  graduation  \n 
1S15  conunenced  the  study  of  law.  A  severe  illness,  which  endangeml 
hig  life,  revived  the  religious  impressions  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subject  while  yet  a  cliihi,  and  feeling  himself  called  to  the  ministry,  L^j 
joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1818, 


\ 

\ 
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From  tlie  Presiding  Eldership  of  the  Vermont  District  he  wa8^_ 
in   1826,  elected  President  of  the  Wilbraliam  Academy,  where 
made  his  first  reputation  as  a  preceptor,  and  from  which  position 
ascended    to    the    President^is    Chair   of    the   We^^leyan    Umvers^itj 
Through  his  untiring  efforts,  as  well  as  tlirougli  the  marvelous  artr 
tions  of  his  personal  character,  the  new  college  soon  began  to  ©xerei 
a  wide  and  blessed  influence.     The  young  men  who  had  the  good  for 
nne  to  be  under  liis  iuBtructit»n  and  i'ovemment  leanied  to  love 
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and  for  love's  sake  to  obey  liini,  since  it  was  evident  that  he  was  de- 
voted, body  and  soul,  to  the  work  of  making  the  most  of  his  pupils  for 
tlie  Lfjrd  and  for  the  Church.  As  a  jjreaeher  lie  was  every-where  ad- 
mired ;  as  a  Christian  lie  was  honored,  and  almost  envied.  For  many 
years  he  professed  tlie  Iiigh  attainment  of  perfect  love,  and  his  daily 
life  and  conversation  were  such  as  proved  the  work  of  the  sanctif >dng 
Spirit  upon  him.  Few  men  have  been  so  happy  in  their  friendships, 
and  few  so  spotless  in  their  fame. 


1 ^Ilnui«w  JimM  Hnt\ 


Oh^'iTviitonr, 


WESLEYAN    r>IVEi£iilTY,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN, 


In  1828,  while  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  the  Canada  ]^[ethi>di8t  Ejuscopal  Cliorch,  which  office  he 
felt  compelled  to  decline.  Again,  in  1836,  his  own  Church  elected 
him  one  of  its  Bishops,  but  he  modestly  and  conscientiously  refused 
^■the  offic^j  saying,  "If  my  health  will  allow  me  to  perform  the  work 
of  the  Epiwfopacy  I  dare  Ufjt  accept  it,  for  I  believe  I  can  do  more  for 
Uie  cause  of  Christ  where  I  am  than  I  could  do  as  a  Bishop,*'     If  any 
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other  man  has  twice  declined  eucli  honors  as  these  his  name  has  nut 
appeared  in  our  Church  history. 

Dr,  Fiflk  was  an  able  writerj  as  appears  from  Ids  works :  **  The  Cal- 
vinistic  Controversy,"  "Travels  in  Europe,"  **  Serraoiis  and  Lectiirva 
on  Universalism,"  etc. ;  hut  his  great  popular  power  was  in  the  polpit, 
where  he  found  Lis  way  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Hi§ 
manner  was  simple  and  natural ;  it  was  more  like  earnest  conversation 
than  like  ordinary  pulpit  oratory ;  his  words  contained  the  richest 
imagery  of  thonght,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  sublime  devotion^  by 
which  he  lifted  his  hearers  out  of  themselves  up  to  the  high  plane  of 
his  own  spiritual  life.  No  excitement  accompanied  his  sermons,  no 
impetuous  passion  swept  through  liis  congregations,  but  people  listened 
with  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  ears,  as  if  the  lips  of  the  speaker  hiid 
indeed  been  touched  with  a  Hve  coal  from  off  the  altar  of  God ;  and 
when  the  records  of  the  unseen  world  are  brought  forth  and  read^ 
doubtless  it  will  appear  that  to  Wilbur  Fisk  has  been  given  fully  a& 
many  seals  of  liis  ministry  as  to  some  of  those  sons  of  thunder  whose 
words,  indeed,  caused  multitudes  to  quake  and  tremble,  but  the  echoes 
whereof  too  quickly  rolled  away. 

For  years  he  struggled  with  a  fatal  puhnonary  disease,  and  died  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  on  the  22d  of  Febraaiy,  1838.  His  dust  reposes 
in  the  coEege  burying-ground,  surrounded  now  by  the  forms  of  many 
who  have  here  fallen  out  of  the  race  for  earthly  honors,  while  Ida 
memory  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the  older  Methodists  of  the  East,  who- 
think  of  him  almost  as  a  re-appearanco  of  the  beloved  Apostle  John. 

Stephen  Olin,  D,D«,  is  another  of  the  historic  presidents  of 
the  Wesleyan  Univcraity.  In  1842  ho  succeeded  Dr.  Nathan  Bang^ 
in  the  chair  of  the  lamented  Fisk,  and,  like  him,  died  at  his  post  in 
1851.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont;  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, where  he  won  first  honors ;  an  experienced  preceptor ;  a  tourist 
in  Egypt  and  the  TToly  Land,  of  which  tour  he  published  two  Tolumea 
of  admirable  notes ;  a  vigorous  thinker ;  a  mighty  orator,  and,  withal-^ 
a  man  of  a  simple,  transparent,  godly  soul,  which  was  evidently  too- 
large  for  his  body,  for  he  died  of  nervous  exhaustion,  at  Middletown, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

liis  poathumous  works  were  edited  and  pubUshed  by  his  acGom- 
plished  wife,  Mrs.  JuUa  M.  (Lynch)  Olin,  in  1852 ;  his  **  Life  and 
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ters/'  in  1853,  and  a  work  entitled  *'  Grcsece  and  the  Golden  Horn,''  in 
1854, 

Dr,  Olin  was  succeeded  in  1K51  l>y  Prof.  William  Ang,  Smith, 
LL.D.,  eminent  as  an  inBtnictur  in  mathematics ;  who,  on  Lis  retire- 
ment in  1857,  was  succeeded  hy  Joeepli  CunnningB,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
under  whoi^e  administration,  duriniic  ge^enteen  yeai-s,  those  three  tine 
editices  the  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Library,  and  the  Orange  Judd 
Hall  of  Natural  Science  were  erected.  The  Library  TIall  was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Lsiuic  Kich,  Es^j,,  of  Boston.  The  library  contains 
nearly  thirty  thon.sin<l  volumes,  and  a  fund  ]ms  been -provided  for  its 
rtij^ar  in(treaj^\" 


STEI^tlEX    OLlN,   n,D. 


Tn  1875  Dr.  CummingR  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  f'yrue  P.  Fuss^. 
'D.D,,  a  scholarly  man  in  the  early  prime  of  his  life,  a  Wesley  an  grad- 
uate, with  first  honors,  in  the  class  of  '54,  and  a  member  of  the  New 
Tork  Confereiice. 

•  Tht?  author  jicknowlt'iige-  his  oiinpilloii  to  Fit'^iiili^nt  For^>  for  frtn*  lutii^s  to  the  rnh  mirl 
voluniiuntig  c^lliK'tion  of  Methwlii^l  hwik?<,  pjuiiphk^!*,  Hr.,  nmtjtineil  in  the  Umversity  Lihrnry^ 
Icnrnpiintni;  every  oltt^iiiithle  Piirly  pui^lii  sitioii  in  Kii^1iim<L  p^af  lind  email,  which  U  of  hi«> 
\tork  r&ttie,  either  tt<$  ttttJitkiiiji  or  di^fi'iiiliii^'  the  ^Teiit  Wej^h^vaui  inovenient. 
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In  1872  the  inBtitBtion  was  opened  to  women,  quite  a  miraber  of 
whom  have  graduated  with  distinetioE.  The  whole  number  of  its 
graduates  is  now  nearly  twelve  Imndred,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  Church* 

Zion^s  Herald.— New  England,  the  hot-bed  of  ideas,  the 
school-house  of  the  nation,  claims  the  honor  of  founding  the  first 

_         Methodist  newspaper  in  the  world. 

''  Zion's  Herald  ^'  was  comjnenced  in 
January,  1823,  in  Boston,  by  a  few 
Methodist  preachers  and  laymen.  Id 
J  ime  of  the  same  year  it  wafi  officially 
recognized,  and  in  September,  1824, 
purchased  by  the  New  England  Con- 
ference, by  which  body  it  was  sold 
to  the  Book  Concern  at  New  York 
in  1828.  In  1831  the  Weeleyan  As- 
sociation, a  Methodist  body  of  twenty 
mem  fad's,  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pubHshing  a  paper  for  New  England,  and  another  "Zion's 
Herald,'*  with  the  addition,  in  1841,  of  the  "  Wesleyan  Joximal,"  was 
issued,  in  wliich  name  and  style  it  continued  until  1848,  when  the  last 
title  was  dropped,  and  it  became  plain  "Zion's  Herald;"  the  New 
York  organ  of  Methodism  having,  meanwhile,  become  "  The  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal.*' 

"  The  Boston  Wesleyan  Associatiou,''  eays  Dr.  NewhaU,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  semi-centennial  ** Herald"  celebration,  in  1873,  '* without 
securing  the  least  pecuniary  profit  from  this  enterprise,  or  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  often,  on  the  other  hand,  being  obliged  to  stand 
individually  under  heavy  financial  responsibilities,  simply 'from  love  of 
the  Gospel  m  taught  by  Methodism,  have  for  these  last  forty-two  yeajs 
maintained  an  independent  Methodist  paper  in  Boston.  Be  it  also 
known,  that,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  it  is  due  to  the  energy,  pru^ 
dence,  and  faithfulness  of  Franklin  Kand,  who  put  the  best  thirty 
years  of  his  life  into  the  *^  Herald,"  that  it  has  been  a  financial  succesB/' 
Among  its  editors  appear  the  familiar  names  of  Abel  Stevens,  Daniel 
Wise,  E,  0.  Haven,  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  Gilbert  Haven,  and  Bradford  K, 
Peirce;  the  last-named  being  the  present  incumbent  of  its  editorial 
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<shdiTj  who  has  filled  it  since  1872.     The  present  publishing  agent  !b 

Alonzo  S,  Weed,  Esq.,  who  has  served  since  1871. 
'        The  Boston   Vlliversity,  whose  fonndation  is  intended  to 

comprise  a  complete  system  of  affiliated  colleges  in  all  departments  of 
I  kaming,  was  incorporated  in  1869,  its  financial  basis  being  furnished 
'  by  the  mtmificent  bequest  of  the  late  Isaac  Eich,  and  the  further  bene^ 

factions  of  Lee  Claflin  and  Jacob  Sleeper, 
I        The  following  are  colleges  and  schools  already  in  operation,  and  the 

^tes  of  their  establishment,  respectively : — 


College  of  Libijral  Arta Marcli  14,  1878. 

College  of  Muftic. July  8, 187S. 

College  of  Agriculture , ,Feb.  11,  1875. 

School  of  Theology May  3,  1871. 

School  of  Law  .,, .,..,. Feb.  17,  1872. 

School  of  Mediciue Feb,  15,  1878. 

School  of  OiBtory June  17,  1873. 

School  of  All  Science! April  9,  1874. 


In  all  departments  women  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  men.  It  is  the 
first  university  in  the  world  organized  upon  this  principle.  The  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  has  fixed  a  higher  standard  of  admission  than  has 
heretofore  been  maintained  in  any  American  or  English  university, 
and  for  some  years  the  number  of  students  in  the  three  professional 
schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine  has  exceeded  the  aggregate 
number  of  professional  students  of  any  other  American  university 
maintaimng  the  same  courses  of  study. 

The  School  of  Theology  was  projected  in  Boston,  in  1839 ;  opened 
^pn  Concoi*d,  N.  H.,  as  the  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute,  in 
1847 ;  removed  to  Boston,  and  reorganized  as  the  Boston  Theological 
Seminary,  in  1867.  Since  1871  it  has  been  the  Theological  Department 
of  Boston  University.  This  department  occupies  the  rooms  and  halls 
of  the  Boston  Wesleyan  Association.  The  president,  Bev,  Dr.  W,  F. 
Warren,  is  well  known  as  an  instructor,  and  by  his  writings,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  German  missions  of  our  Church.  He  is 
assisted  by  an  able  faenlty  in  eaeh  department.^ 

*  SmraoK*!  **  C^dopedta."    The  Duoes  of  tbo  other  Metbodliit  scbooU  m  New  England 
'  in  the  proper  stntlstical  table  at  the  end  of  tbia  volume. 
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Father  Ta|  lor,  tlie  bailor  Preacher  or  Boston.-' 

From  tlie  forticiistle  of  u  coasting  echoouer  to  the  position  of  the  fore- 
inoBt  pulpit  genius  in  America  seems  a  long  distance,  yet  over  all  t\m 
distance  this  fatherless  and  motlierless  waif — Edward  T.  Taylor — has 
passed ;  and  after  a  career  as  wild  and  m  free  as  the  ocean  itself,  thi* 
man,  who  did  not  even  know  ]m  own  birthday,  entered  into  heaven 
and  history  on  the  6th  of  April,  1871. 


EOWAR 

To  the  l>est  of  Ids  recollection  he  fir^^t  dii*covei*ed  himself  in  the 
nei^ld  lorliooil  of  Tiichmond,  Ya.,  in  the  household  of  a  lady  to  whom 
lit*  Iicid  hccn  given  away.  He  was  a  preaclier  bonx.  In  hh  cliild- 
hood  he  nsed  to  gather  a  congregation  of  the  negro  boy«  and  girls  }ny 
longing  to  the  plantations  about  liim,  and  preach  to  them  most  jiathetio- 1 
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ally ;  sometimes  taking  for  his  theme  the  mortal  remains  of  a  kitten 
or  chicken  which  had  died  in  the  course  of  nature  or  had  been  assisted 
to  death  for  the  occasion,  and  eo  vivid  a  picture  was  this  young  orator 
able  to  draw  of  the  sufferings  and  virtues  of  the  deceased  that  he 
actually  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  auditors;  though  it  is  said 
that  if  they  failed  to  give  this  evidence  of  appreciation  of  his  orator- 
ical efforts  he  would  rush  down  from  his  temporary  pulpit  and  bring 
out  tears  by  other  means. 

One  day,  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  while  he  was  picking 
up  chips  for  his  foster-mother,  a  sea-captain  passed  alongj  who.  taking 
a  fancy  to  the  boy,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  a  sailor ;  and 
the  impetuous  lad,  suddenly  inspired  with  a  love  for  a  sea-faring  hfe,  left 
his  chips  and  his  home,  and  started  off  without  giving  his  guardian 
the  slightest  notice. 

His  first  voyage  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  to  the  port  of 
Boston,  in  1811,  when  he  was  about  seventeen  yeai^  of  age ;  at 
which  time  the  metropoHa  of  New  England  was  a  lively  little  town  of 
about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Unlike  many  other  young  mari- 
ners, Taylor  was  a  steady  and  temperate  lad,  and  having  received  per- 
mission to  go  ashore,  instead  of  making  for  some  of  the  dens  and 
dives  where  so  many  sea-faring  men  were  spoiled  and  plundered^  he 
took  a  tramp  through  the  town  and  brought  up,  without  intending  it, 
at  the  old  Bromfie1d-«treet  Church,  where  Elijali  Iledding  —  after- 
ward bishop— was  preaching  a  seftnon  from  the  words,  "  But  he  Ued 
unto  him.'*  There  was  an  immense  crowd  about  the  door,  and  the 
sailor  boy,  finding  no  chance  of  entrance,  climbed  in  at  the  window, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  which  impressed  liim  most  deeply, 
one  of  the  brethren,  seeing  his  condition  of  mind,  invited  him  to 
go  to  the  altar  for  prayer.  Tliis  he  did,  and  not  long  afterward  lie 
met  with  a  joyful  experience  of  saving  grace,  which  he  briefly  de- 
scribes as  follows :  "  I  was  dragged  through  the  lubber  hole,  brought 
down  by  a  broadside  from  the  seventy-four  Elijali  Redding,  and  fell 
into  the  anns  of  Thomas  W.  Tucker." 

The  Methodist  meetings  in  those  times  were  by  no  means  remarka- 
ble for  their  stilhiess,  and  young  Taylor,  having  learned  to  sing  and 
shout  in  the  midst  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  was  able  to  make  his  full 
share  of  rehgious  noise  in  the  meetings  at  the  old  Bromfield-street 
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Church.  His  convergioa  was,  however,  recognized  as  geauine  and 
thorough^  and  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  great  liberty.  He  was  so 
ignorant  that  he  could  not  read  the  words  in  a  plain  English  sentence ; 
but  when  he  fel  npon  his  knees  to  talk  with  his  Father  in  heaven  he 
displayed  snch  a  simplicity,  and  withal  snch  a  rich  imagination  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  spiritual  thingSj  that  he  presently  became 
quite  a  favorite. 

After  a  voyage  on  a  privateer  during  the  war  of  1812  Taylor  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  having  had  enough  of  the  sea,  he  settled  down 
on  shore  as  a  junk  peddler,  in  which  mercantile  line,  equipped  with  a 
cart  well  stocked  with  tinware,  and  provided  with  proper  receptacles 
for  rags  and  old  iron»  he  traveled  about  the  country,  buying  and  sell- 
ing, preaching  and  praying,  and  growing  in  grace  and  knowledge. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1814,  a  pious  old  lady  named  Sweetzer,  in  the 
searcoast  town  of  Saugiis,  took  a  liking  to  the  young  peddler,  and 
offered  him  employment  in  the  care  of  Iier  little  farm ;  whicli  being 
more  to  his  liking  than  the  junk  business,  he  left  the  cart  and  settled 
down  as  a  farmer. 

Of  course  such  a  zealous  young  man  could  not  be  silent,  and  when 
his  talents  became  known  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  old  Rock 
School-house,  in  East  Saugus  ;  where,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
he  amused  bad  people  and  edified  good  ones ;  using  sueli  plain  language 
as  he  had  picked  up  on  sea  and  shore ;  devoting  himself  betimes  with 
absolute  desperation  to  the  work  of  reading  and  committing  to  memory 
the  texts  of  Scripture  which  wci*e  to  he  the  foundation  of  his  discourses, 
and  the  first  two  lines  of  the  hymns  which  he  intended  to  give  out  to 
be  sung.  Some  rude  fellows,  of  the  baser  sort,  would  occasionally  at- 
tend his  meetings  in  the  Rock  School-house  to  make  disturbance,  but 
Taylor  always  found  ready  hands  to  defend  him.  Many  a  time  he  tore 
along  at  the  top  of  his  voice  witli  his  rough  and  ready  sermon  while 
the  rowdies  of  the  neighborhood  were  howling  without,  or  stamping 
and  groaning  within.  In  the  spring  of  1817  Taylor  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  that  eminent,  wealthy,  and  liberal  Methodist, 
Amos  Binney,  who,  seeing  the  genius  of  the  young  man,  sent  him  to 
the  New  Market  Seminary,  which  was  then  the  only  Methodist  school 
in  America.  The  proper  studies,  of  course,  for  a  pupil  of  his  limited 
acquirements  were  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  EngUah  language ;  but 
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Taylor  was  a  man  in  stature  and  in  spirit,  if  not  in  ficholarship,  and 
tlierefore,  instead  of  giving  himself  to  reading  and  spelling,  and  the 
mles  of  English  grammar,  he  plunged  into  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  other  high  departmente  of  learning,  with  which  he  stmggled  like 
a  hero  for  a  period  of  six  weeks ;  after  whielij  feeling  more  and  more 
the  pressure  of  his  call  to  the  pulpit,  he  bade  good-bye  to  the  school ; 
having,  however,  in  that  short  time  reached  the  highest  honors,  and 
been  appointed  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address.  Thenceforth  he 
was  whoDy  innocent  of  any  scholastic  training  or  restraint. 

The  New  England  Conference,  in  1819^  was  composed  of  about 
one  hundred  members,  with  appointments  scattered  aU  over  the  New 
England  States,  and  as  a  member  of  this  Conference  Taylor  ranged  as 
a  circuit  preacher  until  1829,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  seamen,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Port  Society ;  a  position 
in  which  his  name  was  destined  to  become  a  household  word  in  many 
lands  and  over  all  seas.  While  his  Bethel  was  building  Taylor  com- 
menced his  labor  in  the  old  Methodist  Alley  Ghurchj  now  Hanover- 
street;  which  would  accommodate  but  five  or  six  hundrc3  hejirers; 
where  he  often  preached  four  times  a  day.  The  chapel  soon  became 
too*  strait  for  his  audience.  Crowds  of  sailors  from  the  sea,  and 
crowds  of  landsmen  from  the  shore,  thronged  the  plain  old-fajshioned 
chapel,  and  presently  the  untutored  preacher  in  his  humble  church 
became  the  acknowledged  prince  of  pulpit  orators  in  the  leanied  and 
critical  city  of  Boston.  From  a  wandering  circuit  rider  he  had  be- 
come the  city's  favorite,  and  it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to  demand 
that  his  wealthy  and  elegant  hearers,  who  were  hkely  to  monopoUze 
the  sittings  of  his  Betljcl,  should  give  place  to  his  **  boys/'  as  he  called 
the  sailors,  whose  rights  he  was  ever  ready  to  defend. 

It  is  said  that  he  seldom  thought  out,  and  certainly  never  wrote  out, 
his  matchless  sermons.  Those  flashes  of  rhetoric  which  gave  him  place  as 
th*:5  foremost  pulpit  genius  of  America  were  sudden  inspirations,  some- 
times as  startliug  as  tlie  lightning  itself,  and  apparently  as  inexhausti- 
ble in  variety  and  beauty  as  the  pictures  in  sunset  skies.  It  was  not 
the  qaaintness  of  his  speech  nor  yet  its  bluntuess — which  woe  some- 
times absolutely  slioeking — that  brought  the  scholarly  Bostonians  to 
have  their  spirits  swept  by  his  hurricanes :  they  had  the  sense  to  dis- 
cern in  him  a  marvelous  gift  from  God  to  see  things  wliich  no  other 
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man  could  see,  and  to  say  things  as  no  one  else  could  say 
Such  a  man  would,  of  course,  be  guilty  of  what,  in  ordinary  persons, ' 
would  be  called  extravagance,  but  in  aU  his  eky-pieremg  rhetoric  there 
was  always  some  perfectly  evident  practice  lesson  which  was  thus 
brought  home  to  the  imderstanding  and  conscience  of  his  hearers. 

Father  Taylor  was  never  tired  of  praising  that  class  of  men  who 
go  dovm  to  the  sea  in  ships.  He  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  sailor  out  of  an  ordinary  man,  '*  Sailors'  hearts,"  said  he,  "  are 
as  big  as  an  ox's  and  open  like  a  sunflower ;  and  they  carry  them  about 
in  their  right  hand  ready  to  give  them  away^"  Again,  "sailors'  hearts 
are  as  big  and  sweet  as  sugar  hogsheads,"  but  they  "  cut  off  the  bottom 
of  their  pockets  with  a  rum  bottle."  From  first  to  last  tliis  child  of 
the  sea  was  a  sailor.  His  pulpit  was  his  quarter-deck.  While  he  talked 
to  his  sailors  in  nautical  phrase  they  could  almost  hear  the  sighing  oi 
the  wind  through  the  rigging  over  their  heads,  and  feel  the  rocking 
of  the  ship  on  the  waves,  though  it  was  anchored  hard  and  fast  on  u 
good  foundation  of  Quiucy  granite. 

Another  notable  trait  in  his  character  was  his  catholicity*  He  was 
on  excellent  terms  mth  all  his  orthodox  brethren,  and  his  heaii:  was 
capacious  enough,  after  they  had  been  properly  stowed,  to  take  in 
Universalists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and,  indeed,  "  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,"  except  tliose  whose  small  natures  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  opinions.  On  one  occasion  an  orthodox  minis- 
ter declined  to  sit  with  Father  Taylor  in  his  pulpit  because  it  had  once 
been  occupied  by  the  Unitarian,  Henry  Ware ;  whereupon  the  old  sea- 
king  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  thus :  "  0  Lord,  there  are  two 
things  that  we  want  to  be  delivered  fi\»m  in  Boston  ;  one  is  bad  i"um 
and  the  other  is  reUgious  bigotry ;  which  is  worse  thou  knowest,  and 
I  don't.     Amen/' 

Yet  Father  Taylor  was  by  no  means  loose  in  his  docirinal  notions 
In  theology,  he  was  a  sturdy  Methodist,  and,  like  all  the  early  New 
England  preachers,  he  felt  called  to  do  battle  with  Calvinism.  On 
one  occasion,  after  listening  to  a  preacher  of  this  creed,  who  was  insist- 
ing upon  the  impossibility  of  saving  the  non-elect,  Father  Taylor 
inquired,  '^Wlien  did  jou  hear  from  Jesus  Christ  last?"  To  another, 
who  Wits  setting  forth  some  of  the  hardest  iuferencea  from  the  hard 
Geneva  doctrines,  he  responded:  *' There  is  no  use  talking,  brother; 
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jour  God  18  ray  devil.  Give  him  my  compliments."  If  any  other 
man  liad  spoken  such  words  they  would  have  been  taken  be  an  insult, 
but  Father  Taylor  was  privileged  by  common  consent  to  say  what  he 
liked,  since,  for  the  moat  part,  his  sayings  were  enjoyable  as  well  as 
profitable. 

For  forty-three  yearSj  in  unbroken  succession,  Father  Taylor  was 
appointed  to  the  Mariner's  Church,  which  organization^  in  1833, 
moved  into  the  spacious  Bethel,  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
in  Brattle  Square,  which  building,  during  Father  Taylor's  occupancy 
■of  it,  was  one  of  the  beat-known  structures  on  the  continent. 

In  January,  1868,  having  abeady  fought  for  some  years  against 
the  feebleness  of  age,  fighting  it,  indeed,  almost  as  if  he  expected  to 
conqoer  instead  of  being  conquered,  Father  Taylor  resigned  his  pre- 
cious Bethel  pulpit,  and  Ms  dear  ^*  old  workshop/'  as  he  called  hia  prayer 
room,  into  younger  hands,  being  now  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  In  June  of  the  following  year  his  admirable,  devoted  wife 
passed  on  before  him  to  the  land  of  rest,  after  which  her  husband 
broke  up  still  more  rapidly  than  ever ;  his  memory  f aiUng,  his 
strength  decaying,  and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  two  years 
after  that  of  his  wife,  he  had  passed  far  down  toward  that  second 
childhood^  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  held  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  circuit  of  this  life,  but  whose  very  name  suggests  the  speedy 
commencement  of  another  and  a  better. 

During  his  last  few  months  he  was  exceedingly  nervous  and  rest- 
less,  and  no  bed  could  hold  hioi.  He  ecenied  to  be  squaring  oflf  against 
<leath,  determined  not  to  be  driveu  out  of  existence.  During  these 
times  the  old  tire  would  sometimes  kindle,  and  the  strength  of  man- 
hood for  a  moment  thrill  his  wasted  form,  and  the  ruling  passion, 
strong  in  approaching  death,  would  set  liim  preaching  and  praying. 

About  ten  days  before  his  death  occurred  an  incident  which 
shows  with  how  gi*cat  a  love  he  had  pursued  his  work  of  warning  sin- 
ners and  helping  them  to  come  to  Christ.  One  day,  as  with  nervous, 
restless  steps  he  was  pacing  liis  room,  like  a  caged  lion,  his  eye  caught 
the  figure  of  a  tottering  old  man  in  the  glass.  Ue  instantly  stopped, 
turned  to  the  stranger,  made  his  very  best  bow,  and  then  began  to 
preach  to  him.  "My  dear  sir,'*  said  he,  "you  are  old,  you  are  infirm, 
but  Christ  will  save  you.     Come  now,  my  dear  sir,  come  now;  he 
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will  save  jon."  Exhausted  by  this  effort  to  bring  one  more  sinner  to 
his  Saviour  he  sank  upon  the  gofa,  and  lost  siglit  of  the  old  man,  wha 
thus  strangely  furnished  to  hioi  his  last  audience  as  a  preacher.  Thett 
calling  to  the  nurse  and  housekeeper^  he  said,  '*  Sally,  come  here.  That 
old  man  did  not  know  enough  to  be  saved ;  he  didn't  stir  a  peg  while 
I  was  talking  to  him/'  Two  days  afterwards  being  again  able  to  walk^ 
he  again  caught  eight  of  the  old  man,  and  making  a  most  courteoD& 
bow,  again  renewed  his  exhortation,  "It  is  a  very  late  hour,"  he 
said,  '*  but  Jesus  will  save  you.  Make  the  venture ;"  and  then,  over- 
come by  his  feelings,  he  again  sank  upon  the  Bof%  and  again  called  his 
attendant,  saying,  **  That  old  man  is  an  infidel ;  he  wont  have  ealva- 
tion  at  any  price ; "  and  over  the  hardness  of  this  imaginary  auditor^fr 
heart  he  grieved  with  real  sorrow. 

Just  at  the  turn  of  tide,  a  little  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of 
April  6th,  1871,  the  spirit  of  this  brave  old  sailor-preacher  slipped  its 
moorings  and  sailed  away  on  the  bright  waters  of  the  infinite  sea. 
He  died  in  the  faith  he  had  lived  to  preach,  and  among  his  coantless 
lovers  on  sea  and  shore  his  memory  still  is  cherished  as  that  of  a  soul 
too  free  for  the  resti-aints  endured  by  common  mortals,  and  a  heart 
too  large  to  be  filled  by  aught  besides  the  love  of  God,  which  also 
means  the  love  of  all  mankind** 

•  The  authority  for  this  sketch  Is  the  **  Life  of  Father  Taylor,"  by  Gilbert  HaveQ,  D.0.^ 
Editor  of  "ZioTi'8  Herald.*'  and  Hon,  Thomas  Russell,  Collector  of  the  port  of  Boston*  1879L 
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CHAFrER   XXIL 

WESTERN  PIONEERS. 

[**  rpiTE  West'*  is  a  variable  tenu.  During  the  first  quarter  of  tlia 
I  A  present  century  it  Bignified  tliat  portion  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  JVIissisfiippi  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Oliio  and  the  eastern 
ends  of  Kentiiekv  and  Tennessee,  though  the  latter  section  was  more 
^  frequently  called  the  Ilulstuii  eouutry.  To  record  all  the  steps  of  the 
36 
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progress  of  Methodism  in  ita  westward  sweep  over  that  vast  valley 
would  be  an  endless  task.  The  little  band  of  itinerantg  had  at  length 
become  an  army  in  which  there  were  scores  of  men  any  one  of  whom 
would  have  been  a  hero  if  he  had  been  alone ;  and  it  is  to  the  efforts 
of  these  Methodist  pioneers,  more  than  to  any  other  human  agency^ 
that  this  great  central  empire  of  America  owes  Its  Christian  civiliza- 
tion* Here  at  present  is  the  seat  of  power  both  in  Church  and  State- 
It  was  in  the  year  1785  that  Richard  S%vift  and  Michael  Gilbert 
iii-st  crossed  the  ADcghames  and  penetrated  the  Holston  country.  In 
1T8(S  Ilaw  and  Ogden  were  sent  into  Kentucky,  and  in  17S9  the  first 
regular  Kentucky  District  was  formed,  with  Francis  Poythress  a* 
Presiding  Elder.  Three  years  afterward  Western  Methodism  reported 
three  districts,  comprising  portions  of  Western  Virginia,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  under  the  direction  of  Poy-^ 
tliress,  Barnabas  M'lleury,  and  Anu>s  Thompson. 

Another  prominent  frontier  district  at  this  time  was  the  Red  Stone 
Country,  which  confronted  the  immense  wilderness  known  as  the- 
North-west  Territory,  and  which  was  explored  by  John  Cooper  and 
Samuel  Breeze  as  early  as  1784;  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Robert 
Wooater,  a  local  preacher  who  settled  in  this  country  in  178L  It  was^ 
fctill  little  more  than  a  wilderness,  with  no  other  roads  than  bridle- 
paths, and  the  chief  settlement  in  the  whole  district  was  Fort  du 
Quesne,  which,  after  its  capture  from  the  French,  had  been  rechris- 
tened  Fort  Pitt,  and  %vhich  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  city  ot 
Pittsburgh.  At  that  time  the  town  was  composed  of  a  few  huts  which 
negtled  under  the  shelter  of  the  fort,  and  Pittsburgh  was  not  incor- 
|H>rated  until  twenty  years  after. 

The  lirst  Western  Conference  was  held  among  Uie  Ilokton  mount- 
ains in  1788,  and  the  first  Kentucky  Conference  in  1790,  The  names- 
of  Poythress,  Cooper,  Bi'eeze,  Haw,  Ogdeu,  Wilson  Lee,  Phoebus^ 
Henry  Willis,  Ware,  Burke,  M'Heury,  Koblcr,  Hitt,  Henry  Boehni, 
M'Cormick,  Yalentine  Cook,  and  a  host  of  other  men  of  the  same 
stamp,  stand  in  the  records  of  early  Methodism  in  this  country  as  the 
founders  of  a  great  spiritual  empire.  They  were  the  giants  of  those 
days,  and  performed  their  ministry  on  circuits  embracing  several  coun- 
ties ;  the  presiding  elders^  districts  covered  areas  wliicli  afterward 
formed  entire  States :  while  eyangelists  and  explorei*8  were  seat  out. 
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lo  Ttttknown  Western  regions  to  lay  out  new  sections  of  the  ever- 
Bxtending  kingdom  of  Clirist. 

The  older  districts  also  were  still  of  ample  size.  The  Albany  Dis- 
■ictj  for  instance,  traveled  successively  by  those  two  great  organizers, 
Freeborn  Gurrettson  and  Jesse  Lee,  comprised  the  whole  north-eaatern 
portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  considerable  part  of  Vermont, 
and  as  much  as  tliey  pleased  of  Canada ;  and  the  New  York  CoLfcr- 
ence,  in  whidi  tliis  district  was  situated,  was  an  immense  territory,  com- 

I  prising  all  of  New  England  west  of  the  Connecticut  Eivcr  and  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  al!  the  Methodism  in  Canada  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York  westward,  till  it  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
H  Ohio,  one  of  the  frontier  circuits  of  this  period,  was  named 
from  *'  the  Great  River,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  before  the  majestic 
proportions  of  the  Fatlier  of  Waters  had  made  the  Ohio  seem  to  be 
but  a  moderate-sized  stream.  In  1S03  the  Ohio  District  was  organ- 
iJted,  and  Willimn  Bnrke  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  It  in- 
cluded u!l  the  settlements  from  tlie  Bi^  Miami  to  the  neiichborhood  of 
IStcnbcnvillc,  which  was  then  called  tlic  West  Wheeling  Circuit,  and 
down  the  Ohio  River,  including  the  Little  Kanawha  and  Guyandotte 
Circuits,  in  Virginia,  and  some  settlements  on  the  Licking  River,  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  On  the  north  and  the  west  the  Ohio  District  liad 
no  boundaries  at  all.  The  fii^st  year  after  the  orgamzation  of  this  dis- 
trict the  Mettiodist  mcudici^hip  thereon  was  reported  at  1,215,  while 
the  entire  strength  of  the  denominatioHj  on  what  was  called  the  West- 

Iem  section,  was  9,780.  In  1810,  seven  years  after,  the  nunjher  in 
Ohio  was  8,781 ;  and  in  the  bounds  of  the  Western  section,  22,904 ; 
M  rate  of  progress  which  is  equally  suggestive  of  the  tide  of  immigratii>n 
which  flowed  into  this  new  country,  and  of  the  tireless  work  of  the 
Methodist  itinerants  in  following  up  the  immigrant  wagons  and  spjring 

■out  the  cabins  which  nestled  among  the  primeval  forests. 
The    country    here   was  still   beset  by    hostile    Indians,  and    tlio 
preachers  were  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  from  their  Conferences  to 
^tiieir  frontier  circuits  in  bodies  thoroughly  armed ;  it  lieing  a  very  un- 
"^comfortable  experience,  particularly  for  a  nervous  man,  to  ride  alone 
through  those  woods  and  swamps,  where,  in  all  probabUity,  any  large 
tree  might  conceal  an  Indian,  who  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
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Methodist  preacher  from  any  common  mortal  if  once  he  should  com© 
within  range  of  his  musket.  Congregations  marclied  to  public  worship 
with  tlieir  riflrs  on  their  shoiildei-s,  which  they  stacked  in  a  comer 
of  the  cabin  till  the  meeting  wajs  over.  The  pioneers  had  a  poor 
chance  to  be  religious ;  but  the  preachers  of  these  days  report  some 
very  pious  souls  among  their  frontier  congregations,  as  well  as  some 
very  brave  Indian  fighters,  for  in  that  day  the  red  men  were  regarded 
i\s  a  common  enemy  whose  rights  few,  if  any,  white  men  felt  bound 
to  respect. 

The  roll-call  of  the  frontier  Conference  bronglit  out,  among  other 
responses,  ^*  KiDed  by  the  Indians,"  How  many  itinerants  fell  i-ictims 
to  their  zeal  and  faithfulness  it  is  not  possible  to  determine ;  but  the 
chance  of  being  pierced  by  an  arrow  or  a  bullet  and  of  being  scalped 
afterward,  was  one  of  the  ordinary  dangers  which  the  itinci'ants  of 
those  times  and  regions  deliberately  encountered.  If  they  escaped  it 
was  well  J  if  they  were  killed,  they  only  reached  glory  the  sooner. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  the  pioneer  Bishop  shared  these  dangers 
with  the  men  whom  he  appointed  to  face  them.  Again  and  again, 
though  in  feeble  heiilth,  he  climbed  the  ridge  of  tlie  AUcglianiea  and 
threaded  the  forest  paths  that  he  might  see  and  embrace  the  brave 
boys  who  had  volunteered  for  these  dangerous  fields.  As  fast  as  tlie 
advance  scouts  could  lay  out  new  circuits  and  districts,  Asbury  fol- 
lowed with  Conferences ;  and  thus  the  outpost  of  to-day  was  the  in- 
trenchment  of  to-morrow,  with  reserve  forces  continually  coming  up 
to  form  an  army  of  occupation  from  the  regions  farther  toward  the  sea. 

In  1798  John  Kobler,  one  of  the  notable  itinerants  of  those  times, 
visited  Fort  Washington,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  found  that  tlie  Presbyterians  had  already  made  a  location 
there.  He  doscribes  the  fort  as  a  declining,  time-stricken  place,  con- 
taining a  few  log  buildings  besides  the  fortress,  one  of  which  w^s  a 
printing-oflSce,  and  another  a  small  store.  Kobler's  reception  was  not 
very  hearty.  He  found  no  opening  for  a  Society ;  but  the  Methodists 
of  those  days,  although  it  was  not  an  item  set  down  in  their  creed, 
firmly  believed  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Again  and  again 
the  circuit  riders  appeared  under  the  shadow  of  Fort  Waslnngton, 
and  at  length  came  M'Conniek,  famous  as  the  founder  of  Methodism 
in  Ohio. 
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Franein  M'Coriliick  was  bora  and  raieed  in  the  wilds  of  the 
^Virginia  mouiitaiDS,  wliere  Le  grew  up  wild  and  wicked.  Having 
Ijcard  a  powerful  sennon  by  William  Jeasup,  one  of  the  itinerants  in 
Fi-ederick  County,  Virginia,  his  heart  was  filled  with  madness,  and  he 
determined  to  have 
nothing  further  to  do 
with  Methodists,  also 
forbidding  Ids  yonng 
wife  to  attend  their 
gervices.  However,  he 
was  unable  to  stay  away 
from  tho  meetings,  and 
he  describes  himself  as 
"miserable  beyond  ex- 
pression." Not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do,  he  went  to  hear  another  Methodist,  one  Lewifl 
Chasteen,  of  whom  be  says,  "The  preacher  took  his  text,  -And 
now  also  the  ax  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  tree.'  It  appeared  to  me 
tliat  all  the  wickedness  that  I  had  ever  committed  stared  me  in 
my  face.  A  trembling  seized  me  ajs  though  all  my  flesli  would  drop 
from  my  bones.  He  preached  like  a  son  of  thunder,  as  he  truly  waa, 
and,  after  public  services,  gave  an  invitation  to  such  aa  desired  to 
become  members  to  join.  Living  in  the  midst  of  about  one  hundred 
relatives,  all  enemies  to  the  Methodists,  how  is  it  possible,  thought  I, 
tliat  I  can  stand  to  be  opposed  by  such  a  multitude.  It  staggered  me 
in  a  wonderful  manner;  but  it  appeared  as  though  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven,  *My  Spirit  slmll  not  always  strive  with  man.'  This  had 
such  a  powerful  effect  upon  my  mind  that  I"  was  resolved  to  make  a 
trial,  let  consequences  be  what  they  might.'*  This  bold  stand  for 
Christ  and  the  tnitli  was  soon  followed  by  a  sound  conversion,  and  he 
had  the  joy  of  leading  his  fatiier  and  some  of  his  other  relatives  into 
tlie  kingdom  of  God. 

He  now  began  to  exhort,  and  at  last  to  preach.  Being  married,  he 
conld  not  liope  to  enter  the  itinerancy,  but  he  now  devoted  himself  to 
evangcUcal  laboi's;  working  with  his  hands  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  family  in  good  apostolic  fashion.  In  1795  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, more  to  pi^eaeh  the  Gospel  than  to  better  his  condition,  and  set- 
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tied  in  Bourbon  County,  tlie  notoriouB  head-quarters  of  the  Kentucky 
whisky  intci*est.  But  here  his  awakened  conscience  and  enlightened 
understanding  taught  him  that  slavery,  which  was  extending  in  all 
directions  around  liim,  was  w^rong,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  it  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  from  Kentucky  into  the  North-west  Territory, 
aa  it  was  then  called,  and  settled  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  from 
which  he  afterward  removed  to  a  place  called  M'Cormick  Settlement, 
about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Washington,  the  nttdeu^  of  Cincinnati, 
w^hich  wa«  then  the  head-quarters  for  the  forces  engaged  in  ^fighting 
the  Indians,  and  was  under  the  command  of  General  Harrison. 
M'Cormick,  finding  the  settlers  in  those  regions  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized, forthwith  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  fonned 
the  first  Methodist  class  and  Society  in  the  Worth-west  Teiritory, 

As  a  specunen  of  the  hardships  endured  by  some  of  these  itinerants 
the  following,  from  the  experience  of  William  Burke,  will  be  of  inter- 
est. At  the  outset  of  his  circuit,  the  neigliborhood  of  the  French 
Broad  Kivcr,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Cherokee  War> 
which  was  just  then  breaking  out,  and  on  account  of  which  the  set- 
tlers were  every- where  alarmed.  However,  he  kept  his  first  preaching 
ai>pointmcnt,  and  on  the  evening  of  this  day  the  whole  neighborhood 
collected,  having  received  intcUigcnce  that  Indians  had  been  seen 
within  the  limits  of  the  sefrtlcmen  t  This  was  rather  discoura^ng  news ; 
but  he  had  an  appointment  the  following  day  on  the  south  bank  of 
Little  Hiverj  and  it  was  a  point  of  honor  wjth  the  itinerants  never  to 
miss  an  appointment.  Two  of  the  brethmn  offered  their  services  to 
guaixl  and  pilot  liiin  througli  the  woods  a  pait  of  the  way,  but  tJio 
appearances  ^vcre  so  alarming  tluit  they  left  him  to  make  his  way 
iiluiic,  and  hastened  hack  for  the  protection  of  their  families* 

Burke  arrived  at  his  second  preaching  place  a  httle  before  coon, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  collect  a  congregation,  as  the  people  from 
the  outlying  cabins  and  clearings  were  moving  in  and  concentrating 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  themselves  against  their  red  enemies. 
The  work  of  making  a  log-cabin  into  a  fort  was  pressed  on  with  all 
speed,  and  after  dark  the  hghts  were  aU  put  out  and  each  man  eat 
down,  with  his  gun  on  his  lap,  while  a  spy  was  sent  out  to  detect,  if 
possible,  the  whereabouts  of  the  Indians.  Finding  the  people  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  Burke,  under  cover  of  the  night,  started 
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for  tlie  next  preacliitjg-placc,  about  ten  miles  distant.  There  was  only 
a  bridle  path  which  led  to  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  it  was  neces- 
.^aiy  for  him  to  reach  an  island  in  the  river.  The  night  waa  dark  and 
tlic  timber  was  very  thick,  so  that  a  stranger  was  very  likely  to  lose 
liimsclf  in  the  forest,  but  Burke  conld  not  prevail  on  any  of  the  peo- 
ple to  leave  tlie  house  or  to  afford  him  any  aesietance.  "However/' 
«ayB  he,  "I  put  my  tmet  in  God  and  I  set  off." 

Having  passed  over  a  part  of  his  route  he  was  obliged  to  alight 
from  hk  horse  and  grope  his  way  on  foot ;  but  at  length  he  reached 
tliC  shore  of  the  stream  and  crossed  over  to  the  island,  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  where 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  that  day,  but  no  one  came  to  admit  him. 
Knowing  that  there  were  cabins  not  far  distant  he  commenced  halloo- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  upon  which  some  men  came  out  with  rifies 
in  hand  and  dcMtanded  to  know  w^io  he  was  and  what  he  wanted ; 
being  under  the  impression  that  the  shouta  were  given  by  the  Indians 
for  tlic  purpose  of  decoying  them  from  their  hiding-places,  and  stand- 
ing in  i*cadincss  to  give  tlie  supposed  enemy  a  plentiful  supply  of 
powder  and  lead.  I^rescntly  a  woman,  at  whose  house  the  itinerant 
had  been  accustomed  to  preach,  recognized  the  voice  of  the  minister, 
ivhcretipon  lie  was  conducted  to  a  place  where  the  whole  neighbor- 
IioirI  was  collected ;  tliey  being  not  a  little  surprised  that  even  the 
terrible  danger's  of  tliat  region  conld  not  keep  a  Methodist  preacher 
from  fultilling  Ins  circuit  appointments.  The  next  day  Burke  pushed 
on  ngiiiu,  followed  by  the  love  arid  prayers  of  his  little  flock,  and 
•eirrying  in  his  own  heart  the  proud  sense  of  having  done  his  duty  at 
the  evident  danger  of  his  Ufe.  But,  alas!  when  he  came  to  the  place 
on  the  nc^t  round  of  hia  circuit  he  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  ncigliborhood  lind  been  inassacred  by  the  Indians. 

Asbiiry  in  the  Indian  Cotintry.— On  one  occasion  the 
Bisho])  wufc  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Indians  in  order  to  reach 
his  Confcmncc  in  Kentucky,  and  a  band  of  sixteen  persons  gathered 
about  him,  some  of  them  being  ministers  on  their  w^ay  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  others  laymen,  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  thenu 
Tliey  were  all  armed  except  the  Bishop.  The  distance  to  be  traversed 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  through  the  wilderness,  with 
but  a  single  house  on  the  route.    In  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
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their  red  enemies  the  Bishop  suggested  that  at  night  their  little  camp 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  rope,  tied  to  the  trees  at  about  the  height 
of  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  leaving  only  a  small  passage  for  retreat 
in  case  of  attack*  The  rope  was  to  be  so  iLxed  as  to  catch  the  Indians 
below  the  knee  and  throw  them  on  their  faces  if  they  advanced  in  the 
darkness,  which  would,  of  course,  give  the  alarm  and  enable  the  epia- 
copal  party  to  fire  witli  better  aim*  Thus  for  several  nights  they  tied 
themselves  up  in  the  woods,  hut  fortunately  no  Indian  foot  was  canght 
in  this  snare. 

One  day,  on  tins  march,  when  they  were  passing  up  a  stony  hollow 
from  Richmond  Creek,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  war-path  from 
the  northern  Indians  to  the  southern"  tribes,  they  heard,  just  over  the 
point  of  tlie  hill,  a  noise  like  a  child  trying  in  distress.  This  they 
doubted  not  was  a  strategy  of  the  Indians  to  decoy  them  into  an 
ambush,  and  immediately  the  party  made  for  a  place  of  safety  near  by 
and  called  a  halt^  to  consult  on  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Night  wm 
coming  on,  but  it  was  detennined  to  march  through  the  darkness,  two 
men  being  appointed  to  lead  the  line  and  keep  the  path,  and  two  t4> 
act  as  rear  guard  at  some  distance  behind  the  main  body,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  in  intelligence  every  half  hour,  that  it  might  be  known 
whether  the  Indians  were  in  pursuit.  The  rear  guard  soon  reported 
that  the  Indians  were  following,  but  it  was  thought  the  safest  plan  to 
press  forward ;  whereupon  the  whole  party  dismounted,  and,  leading 
their  horses,  trudged  on  till  day-break,  when  they  stopped  to  take  dome 
refreshment.  By  this  time  the  party  were  very  much  fatigued,  but  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  tlieir  journey  lay  before  them.  AH  day 
they  pushed  on,  and  at  night  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  good  Methodist, 
named  Willis  Green,  near  Lincoln  Court-house,  having  been  on  the 
march  nearly  forty  consecutive  hours. 

Some  IfletliodiJit  Cieog^raphy.— The  General  Conference 
of  1804  defined  and  publmhed  in  the  Discipline  the  boundaries  of  the 
Annual  Coiiferouces,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tlie   New  England  Conference  inchnk-a  the   District  of  MaiDe,  and  the 
Bostnti,  New  London^  nnd  Vonnont  Distrkls, 

2,  The  New  York  Conference  comprehends  tbe  New  York,  Piitsfield,  Albany, 
and  UpiJCT  Ciinada  Districts. 

8.  Tlic  PliilaikJphin  CnnreiLncc  iticludes  ihc  reaiainder  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  all  New  Jersej,  that  part  of  PeDnsylvatiia  which  lies  on  the  emt  side  of 
the  SuBqaehantiu  River,  except  what  belongs  to  the  Susquehnnna  District^  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland^  on<l  all  the  rest  of  tho 
peoinsuU. 

4..  The  Baltimore  Conference  coniprisea  the  remainder  of  Pennfl3ivania,  tho 
Weatern  Shore  of  MaTvland,  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  and  the  Greenbrier 
District. 

5.  The  VirginiQ  Conference  inclndes  all  that  part  of  Virginia  wbich  lies  on 
the  sDQth  aide  of  the  Happahannock  River  find  cast  of  tlic  Btuc  Rld^^e,  and  all 
that  part  of  North  Carol  in**  which  lies  on  thu  north  aide  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
except  Wilmington;  also  the  circuiU  on  the  branches  of  the  YsKlkin. 

6.  The  South  Carolina  Conference  comprehends  the  remainder  of  North  Car- 
olina, Bouth  Curolina,  and  Geor^ijia. 

7.  The  Western  Conferetice  includca  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky^  and 
Ohio,  and  that  port  of  Virginia  which  lies  west  of  *Hhe  gresit  river  Kaiinwha, 
with  the  Illinoia  and  the  Natchez.'* 

neiiry  Boeliiii*^IIenry  Boehia,  the  son  of  Martin  Boclim,  a 

Bishop  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Gennan  Methodists,  as  they  arc 
sometimes  called,  was  among  the  first  and  foremost  of  tlic  western  pio- 
neeiB.  lie  ix>8scssed  the  douhle  advantage  of  being  able  to  preach 
botli  in  Gcnnan  and  English. 

The  General  Conference  of  1800  was  followed  by  a  great  revival 
of  i"eligion,  whieh  extended  from  Maine  to  Tennessee,  from  Georgia  to 
Canada ;  and  the  tritinipha  of  grace  which  ho  witnessed  inspired  him 
lor  the  great  mission  of  lus  life. 

TliJS  was  a  good  initiation  for  Boehm,  and  whcn^  during  the  samo 
year,  he  was  called  out  by  Thoinns  Ware  to  travel  the  Dorchester  Cir- 
cuit, in  Maryland,  he  possessed  an  experience  and  knowledge  of  spir- 
itual things  which,  to  a  considerable  degree,  supplied  his  lack  of  otlior 
education.  Asbni-y  soon  after  chose  Bochm  for  his  traveling  compan- 
ion to  the  West,  and  tl*ey  crossed  the  Alleghanics  together,  the  Bishop 
prcacliing  in  English  and  Boehm  in  German;  but  finding  how  well 
the  young  man  was  adapted  to  this  special  work  the  Bishop  said  to 
him,  "Henry, you  had  better  return  and  preach  to  the  Germans,  and 
I  will  pnrsuc  my  journey  alone." 

In  ISOS  Buehm  again  became  tlio  companion  and  associate  of  As- 
Vnryj  in  which  capacity  lie  served  for  five  years,  and  afterward  was 
sip{x»iutcd  successively  as  Presiding  Elder  of  Schuylkill,  Che^apeakc^ 
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nd  Delawiire  Districts.     Before  1810  hv  had  preaclied  the  Gospel  in 

Gerinan  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  different  States  and  was  requested  by 
Bisliop  Asbnrv  to  Buperintend  the  translation  of  '*The  Methodist  Dis- 
ciphne"  into  the  Clurman  bngnagt*-  Few  men  out  of  the  Episcopacy 
have  ever  enjoyed  better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  Methodisni  at 
than  Henry  Boehm.  I>uriiig  ]m  companionship  to  Biahop  A#- 
bnry  he  IxaveleJ  througli  the  length  and   breadtli  of  the  Counectioi^ 
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and  his  6nhset]nent  life,  wliieli  M'ns  prolonged  beyond  one  hnndric 
years,  was  broark^ned  and  sweetened  by  those  grand  experiences. 

Mi§hop    M'Meiiilree,^[For    poi-trait    sec   heading   of    thisj 
chapter,]      The  year  1800  was  signalized  in   the   West  by  tlio   aj 
pearance  of   Williani  M'Kendrec  at  the  head  of  the  pioneer  ittncr-J 
ants ;  "  a  man  who  earned  the  title  of  the  Father  of  Western  Metli^ 
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lodisni."  For  some  years  M'Kendree,  who  was  a  native  of  King 
I  William  County,  Virginia,  where  he  was  bom  in  1757,  had  beeo 
|r tending  westward  along  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.  He  had  been 
s  soldior  in  the  war  of  the  Revolntion,  was  converted  in  1787,  and 
received  on  trial  as  an  itinerant  in  1788.  Being  desirous  to  see  for 
himself  the  official  and  personal  character  of  Bishop  Asbury,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  much  evil  from  O'KeUy,  the  schisraatic,  he  obtained  per* 
mission  to  travel  with  the  Bishop,  and  in  a  short  time  was  thoroughly 
eon\nnced  of  his  apostolic  character  and  mission. 

In  1799  M'Kendree  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  district  ex- 
tending from  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  gnmrait  of  the 
AUeghanies,  and  in  the  following  yeai*,  having  passed  only  once  around 

Itliis  gi*cat  field,  he  fell  in  with  Bishops  Asbury  and  Wbatcoat,  and 
received  orders  to  ''  pack  np  forthwith  and  tlirow  himself  into  the 
great  westera  field."  At  this  time  the  name  of  this  boundless 
field  w^as  the  Kentucky  Conference,  which j  in  ISOlj  was  cliangcd 
to  that  of  the  "Westcni  Conference.  It  embraced  all  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Alleglianies  occupied  by  the  Methodists,  extending 
from  Central  Ohio  to  the  hordci-s  of  Georgia,  and  reacliing  out 
K  into  the  wilderness  toward  the  Mississippi  fartlicr  and  farther  every 
day.  Over  all  this  region  William  M'Xcnclrco  was  appointed  Pre- 
siding Elder.  The  circuits  that  composed  tlic  Westcni  Conference, 
and  the  prcachcns  stationed  upon  them  this  year,  were  as  follows: 
BScioto  and  Miami,  llcniy  Smitli ;  Limcstown,  Benjamin  L:ilvin ; 
llinkston   and  Ijcxirigton,  William  Burke,  Thomas  Williamson,  and 

I  Lew  is  Hunt;  Danville,  Ilezekiab  Ilarraman ;  Salt  Biver  and  Shelhy, 
John  Sale  and  William  Mai-sh ;   Cumberland,  John  Page,  Ben  jam  in 
Young;   Gi*ecn  Circuit,  Samuel  Dotlicl,  Ezckiel  Bnrdine;    Ilokton 
'      and  IIusscllj  James  Iltmter;  New^  River  Circuit,  John  Watson. 

The  extent  of  this  district  was  so  great  that  MMvendrec  could  only 
pcrfonn  Ids  round  twice  a  year.  The  outlook  w*as  at  first  rather  dis 
cotiraging,  but  the  itivival  wave,  which  commenced  at  the  Baltimore 
Confcencc  of  ISOO,  and  swept  northward  and  sontliward,  also  over- 
pafised  tlie  momi tains,  and  on  the  Westera  District  in  ISOl  and  1802 
multitudes  of  sinnei^s  were  convciicd.  In  the  revival  services  wduch 
H  were  held^ — many  of  them  in  the  woods,  because  no  house  would  ac- 
commodate the  vast  multitudes  assembled — the  Methodist  and  Prcsby- 
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tenan  ministers  labored  in  right  brotherly  f afihion ;  every  local  preacher 
or  exliorter  who  cotild  be  foiiDd  or  raised  was  pressed  into  the  work; 
and  80  completely  were  the  denominational  lines  obliterated  by  the 
floods  of  divine  grace  and  the  commingling  of  labors  in  drawing  the 
gospel  net,  that  for  awhile  the  Presbyterians  appeared  to  have  foi^ot- 
ten  that  they  were  Pi^esbyterians,  and  the  Methodists  to  a  considerable 
degree  laid  aside  their  strictness,  admitting  to  their  clafis-mec tings 
all  comers,  and  holding  love-feasts  with  open  doors.  This  nnion  of 
effort  was  cordially  approved  by  Bishop  Asbmy;  but  certain  of 
M'Kendree's  brethren  exhorted  liira  to  re-establish  the  restrictions  of 
Discipline,  and  cut  loose  from  this  holy  alhance*  It  appears  that  the 
exhortation  was  heeded,  for  M'Kendree  afterward  says,  "  The  union 
meeting-houses  have  been  no  blessing  to  us,  but  a  great  injury.  For 
two  years  I  was  stationed  in  a  union  church  ;  from  ever  being  statianed 
in  anotlier,  good  Loi'd,  deliver  me." 

In  spite  of  all  opposition,  how^ever,  the  spirit  of  unity  prevailed  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  impress  t]ie  Western  Presbyterian  mind  with 
the  excellence  of  Methodist  methods  and  the  soundness  of  Methodist 
theology ;  and  to  this  day  Presbyterianism  in  the  North-west  is  so 
leavened  with  free  grace,  that  large  numbers  of  Methodist  converts 
find  a  comfortable  home  in  ite  Churches.  Ilcrc  and  there  a  Presby-; 
terian  minister  or  professor  in  a  theological  seminary  may  bo  found 
who  insists  upon  the  five  points  of  Calvin,  and  even  teaches  the  old- 
time  heresy  of  limited  atonement ;  but  the  visits  of  such  angels  ai-o 
few  and  far  between  ;  and  if  any  one  will  cai'efully  search  among  the 
other  religious  bodies  of  tlie  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  he  will  find 
that  not  only  Presbyterians,  but  Congi-egationalists  and  Baptists  as  wcll^ 
tiold  their  historic  faith  with  a  very  decided  leaning  towai^d  a  free  and 
full  salvation.  ■ 

The  management  of  such  a  district  as  that  comprised  within  tlte 
limits  of  the  Western  Conference  waB  an  admimble  training  for  the 
Episcopacy, 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  delegated  General  Conference^  whicbfl 
convened  at  the  old  John-street  Church,  New  York,  in  1812,  Asbury 
had  favored  the  election  of  Jesse  Lee  to  the  Episcopate,  from  wliichj 
a^  has  been  seen,  he  had    already  had  such  a  narrow  escape ; 
irivendree's  fame  now  tilled  all  the  West,  and  tlie  choice  lay 
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twecn  these  two  admirable  meiL  During  the  session,  before  the  vote 
was  taken,  M'Kendree  preached  a  mighty  sermon  from  the  text :  *'Is 
there  no  bahn  in  Gilead?  is  there  no  physician  there!  why  then  is 
not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered?'^  The  dis- 
conrsc  thrilled  the  assembly  hke  an  electric  shock,  and  on  its  con- 
clusion Afibiiry  said,  "That  sermon  will  decide  his  election,"  This 
prophecy  was  prcsently  fxilfilled,  and  because  of  his  heroic  achieve- 
ments on  th{i  frontier,  as  well  as  of  the  evident  presence  of  the  Lord 
in  his  soul,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Bishop— no  small  honor  in 
the  presence  of  such  men  as  Gurrettson,  Bangs,  Hedding,  Soule,  Ware, 
and  Lee. 

It  is  iMilatcd  of  Bishop  M'Kendree,  that  when  he  wafi  sent  to  his 
first  circuit  in  Virginia  so  unpromising  was  his  appearance,  and  so  un- 
favorable the  fii-st  impreesion  made,  that  at  sight  of  him  the  brother, 
who  was  to  be  liis  host,  broke  out  with :  "  I  wonder  whom  they  will 
send  next ; "  wliich  remark  being  overheard  by  the  timid  young  man 
from  the  backwoods  served  materially  to  increase  his  embarrassment. 
After  his  fii^st  sermon  this  brother  left  the  church,  supposing  the  young 
preacher  would  follow  him,  but  not  seeing  him  for  some  time  he  re- 
turned, and  there  found  the  poor  boy  seated  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
pulpit  staii-s,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  a  perfect  picture  of  for- 
lornity  and  despair.  On  being  invited  to  go  home  to  dinner,  poor 
M'Kendree  replied,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "I  am  not  fit  to  go  home 
with  any  body," 

**Wcll,''  said  bis  friend,  "you  must  have  something  to  eat  any- 
ay."  Whereupon  the  young  preacher  dragged  hhnself  once  more 
into  the  presence  of  the  family. 

After  dinner  his  host  plainly  told  him  that  he  thought  he  had 
mistaken  his  calling,  to  wliich  M'Kendree  readily  assented,  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  the  preaching  appointments  which  had 
Hfceen  made  for  him  should  be  recalled,  and  that  he  should  go  back  to 
his  work  in  the  woods.  However,  there  were  some  appointments  at 
such  a  distance  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  preacher  himself  to  go  to 
the  places  in  order  to  recall  them.  A  sermon  in  those  days  was  not  a 
privilege  to  be  missed,  and  the  good  people  of  his  circuit  insisted  that 
as  he  was  on  the  ground  he  should  preach  as  well  as  he  could,  and  at 
least  fill  one  round  of  appointments  instead  of  recalling  them;  to 
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Tvliicli  he  reluctantlj  consented,  and  so  great  was  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  upon  his  huiiihlc  efforts,  that,  having  reached  the  end  of  his  ci^ 
cuit,  instead  of  going  back  to  his  home  he  attempted  another  round ; 
and  thna  a  great  pioneer  light  was  narrowlj  saved  from  being  extin- 
guished. 

Episcopal  Luxury. — A  glimpse  at  the  primitive  fashion  in 
which  the  pioneer  Bishops  traveled  is  afforded  in  the  following  brief 
extract  from  Asbury's  Joumal,  referring  to  a  time  when  he  and 
Mlvendree  were  making  their  episcopal  tour  of  the  South  and  West 
together.  It  mnst  have  been  while  they  were  in  the  older  and  mom 
thickly  settled  portions  of  that  region,  or  even  this  poor  equipage 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  "My  flesh,"  says  Asbury,  ^' sinks 
under  labor.  We  arc  riding  in  a  j^>oor  thirty  dollar  chaise  in  partner-  ■ 
ship — ^two  Bishops  of  us — but  it  must  be  confessed  it  tallies  well  with 
the  weight  of  our  purses*  What  Bishops  I  Well,  we  have  great  news 
and  we  have  great  times,  and  each  western  and  southern  Conference, 
together  witli  the  Virginia  Conference,  will  have  one  thousand  souls 
tnily  converted  to  God.  Isn't  this  an  equivalent  for  a  light  purso^ 
and  are  w^e  not  well  paid  for  starving  and  toil  ?     Yes,  glory  to  God  I  '* 

M'Kcndrce  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  fertQo  in  resources,  modest 
almost  to  timidity,  and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his  work,  IDs  ser- 
mons were  clear,  plain,  and  searching.  His  acquirements  were  raried 
and  extensive,  his  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order,  he  was  careful  in 
the  administration  of  discipline,  and  thereby  he  greatly  improved  the 
order  and  efficiency  of  all  operations  of  the  Church.  After  the  death 
of  Asbury,  in  1816,  M'Kendree  was  senior  Bishop  for  nineteen  years, 
rie  died  March  5,  1S35,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother  near  Nash* 
ville,  Tennessee.     One  of  his  last  expressions  was,  "  All  is  well,'* 

James  B»  Finley.— Another  distinguished  pioneer  of  Metli- 
odism  in  the  West  was  James  B,  Finley,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  commenced  his  itinerant  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  West- 
em  Conference  in  1809,  being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  In  1853^ 
three  years  before  his  death — the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at  Cincin- 
nati published  his  biography ;  a  book  abounding  in  wild  adventure, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  backwoods  wanderings,  camp-Ufe,  and  pucb  other 
wild  experience?  as  made  up  a  large  proportion  u(  the  liiography  of 
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'the  western  itinerants  in  that  diij.  Here  is  a  point  of  peculiar 
interest  :— 

I  The  Methodi««t  Bpi-t^eopal  Cliiireli— the  First  Teni- 
peranee  Society, — '*The  only  Temperance  Sooiety,"  says  Finley, 
*'that  then  existed,  (^1812,)  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  OhuR-lK  The 
General  Rules  of  the  Sueiety  pro]iil>itLnl  thu  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
80  a  beverage,  and  only  allowed  their  iit>e  when  prescribed  m  a  med- 
icine by  a  physician.     Ko  other  denomination  having  prohibited   the 

LpBO  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage,  it  foUowedj  a.s  a  iieeeseary  consc- 


ience, that  all  persons  wlio  refn^ied  ti»  drink  were  called,  by  way  of 
eproach,  'Methodist  fanatic*/     I  often  met  with  <jpposition  for  jny 
d<Ivocacy  of  the  cause  of  temperuiice.'' 

I      On  one  of  hie  circuits  Finley  relateii^  that  at  one  of  his  stopping- 
]»liw*es  his  hoet^  w^Iio  w^as  a  member  of  Ilis  Church,  took  him  into  a 
CKmi  where  there  was  a  ten-galk^n  keg  of  wlii^kj^  wliieh  the  brother 
id  laid  in  on  aeconnt  i>f  a  barii-raii?ing, 

'Do  you  know  that  God  has  jironounced  a  cui'^e  against  the  maa 
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wlio  puttctli  the  bottle  to  Mb  neighbor's  lips  ? "  said  the  preacher  to 
his  parishioner. 

"  There  is  no  law  against  using  whisky,  and  I  will  do  as  I  pleafie," 
rephcd  the  bmther,  angrUj. 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  **  it  is  a  poor  mle  that  wont  work 
both  ways.  If  yon  do  as  you  please^  I  will  do  as  I  please.  Take  that 
keg  of  whisky  out  of  the  room  or  I  wiU  leave  the  house  iiixmcdiatclyj 
for  I  would  nithcr  lie  in  the  woods  than  sleep  in  a  Methodist  house 
with  a  ten-gallon  keg  of  whisky  for  my  room-naate/' 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  host  resented  this  plain  dealing, 
and  Finley,  as  good  as  his  word,  mounted  his  hoi'so  and  rode  off  in 
search  of  other  lodgings.  At  his  appointment  next  day  he  preached  a 
rousing  temperance  sennonj  at  the  close  of  which  an  old  exhorter 
came  up  to  him  and  said.  In  a  fierce  and  angry  tone ;  **  Young  niaUj  I 
advise  you  to  leave  the  circuit  and  go  home;  yon  ai-c  doing  more 
hann  than  good.  If  yon  can^t  preach  the  Gospel  and  let  people's 
private  bnsiness  alone  they  don't  want  you  at  alh"  Finley  replied 
that  he  had  a  special  mission  to  break  up  this  stronghold  of  the  devil, 
and  with  the  help  of  God  he  was  dctennincd  to  do  it  in  spite  of  all 
the  distillers  and  whisky-drinkci*3  in  the  Chnrch. 

This  beginning  he  followed  up  vigorously  with  sermons,  exhortft- 
tions,  and  private  persuasions.  **  Frequently,"  he  says,  *'I  would 
pledge  a  whole  congregation,  standing  upon  their  feet,  to  the  temper- 
ance  cause,  and  during  my  rounds  I  am  certain  the  better  portion  of 
the  entire  commimity  became  the  friends  and  advocates  of  temper- 
ance. In  tins  circuit  alone  at  least  one  thousand  had  solemnly  taken 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  Tins  was  before  temperance  societies 
were  heard  of  in  this  country.  It  was  simply  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Methodist  Discipline  on  the  subject." 

Through  this  region  revivals  of  religion  swept  "like  fir©  in  a 
prairicj"  not  only  through  the  white  settlements  but  also  among  the 
Indian  tribca.  Through  the  instrumentiihty  of  a  colored  man  named 
John  Stuart  a  revival  commenced  among  the  Wyandot  Indians  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Finley  for  a  time  labored  among  them  as 
a  missionary.  The  style  of  men  who  wrought  in ,  this  field  with 
Finley  may  bo  indicated  by  a  fact  related  to  the  author  by  "  Father 
Stewart/'  a  late  member  of  the  Ohio  Conference  j  that  during  hia 
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€ftj  years  of  service  in  Ohio  he  had  personally  received  five  thoiiBand 
menibex*  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiircli. 
^  Finley  was  eight  times  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence, He  also  served  three  years  and  a  half  as  chaplain  of  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary,  and  to  his  labors  as  a  pastor  and  presiding  elder  he  added 
the  preparation  of  his  **  Autobiography,"  ^*An  Account  of  the  Wyan- 
dot Mission,"  a  volume  of  "  Sketches  of  Western  Methodisnij"  "  Life 
Among  the  Indians,"  and  "Memorials  of  Prison  Life."  He  wbb  a 
man  of  great  energy  of  character,  of  burning  zeal,  of  fervent  piety ;  a 
powerful  preacher,  a  popular  manager  of  camp-meetings  and  other 
great  aasemblies,  at  which,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  as  well  as  his 
tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  he  swayed  the  masses  like  trees 
swept  by  the  winds,  calmed  the  rage  of  mobs  of  ruffians^  and  moved 
along  the  path  of  his  duty  through  that  great  and  growing  region  of 
country  as  a  prince  and  master  in  Israel.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  September^  1856,  in  the  Y5th  year  of  his  age, 

The  Morth-west, — From  Ohio  the  itinerants  presently  pushed 
on  westward  over  the  Indiana  Territory,  which  included  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,     In  1S05 
Michigan  Territory  was  carved  out  of  it,  and  the  territory  of  Illinois 
in  1809.     The  western  frontier  had  now  become  so  extensive  that  the 
army  of  itiiierants  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  distributed 
very  thickly,  and  the  progress  of  the  Church  was  for  a  time  compar- 
atively slow.      The  first  Methodist  Society  in  what  is  now  Indiana 
was  formed  in  1802,  at  a  place  called  Gassoway,  near  Charleston,  in 
Clarke  County,  by  Nathan  Robertson,  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in 
the  Territory.     In  1810  there  were  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  only 
three  circuits,  four  preacliers,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty  members ; 
^imt  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  host ;  and  at  present  Indiatiii, 
Birith  its  four  large  Conferences,  its  admirable  churches,  and  its  thriv- 
Bfng  literary  institutions,  may  abnost  be  claimed  as  a  Methodist  State, 
H      The  pioneer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Illinois  was 
CJaptain   Joseph   Ogle,  who  entered  the  State  in  1785  and  settled 
in  St.  Clair  County.     In  1798  came  John  Clark,  a  South  Carolinian, 
who  was  the  first  man  to  preach  the  Gospel  west  of  the  Mississippx 
River. 

In  the  year  1804  Benjamin  Young  was  appointed  to  Illinois — one 
37 
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man  for  a  territory  containing  not  far  from  half  a  million  square  miles : 
but  in  those  days  territor}*  was  more  plenty  than  preachers,  and  each 
itinerant,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  the  MissisBippi,  might  have  aa^ 
large  a  parish  as  he  pleased. 

Yoimg  formed  a  circuit  in  Randolph  County,  organized  live  claasee^ 
waa  blessed  with  about  fifty  conversions,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  labors 
during  the  first  Conference  year,  (1804,)  he  returned  a  list  of  sixty- 
seven  members  of  the  Church  which  he  had  gathei*ed  from  the  sparse 
population  of  his  vast  and  promising  circuit. 

lo  1803  a  local  preacher  by  the  name  of  Freeman  found  his  ray 
into  that  lake-encompassed  country  now  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
preached  at  Detroit.  The  following  year  Nathan  Bangs  passed  over 
from  Canada,  which  at  that  period  formed  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Conference.  He  found  the  place  wofully  depraved,  with  a  conglomer- 
ate population  of  French^  Indians,  and  ini  migrants,  who  were  in  no 
mood  to  be  reproved  for  their  sins  or  converted  from  them  ;  but  soon 
after  his  departure  an  Irish  local  preacher,  Wilham  Mitchell  by  name, 
organized  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  in  Detroit,  which  waa^ 
also  the  first  Church  of  any  denomination  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

During  the  first  eight  yeai^s  of  the  frontier  work  in  the  North-west 
Territory  Bishop  Asbury  made  five  expeditions  thither.  He  would 
not  send  a  preacher  where  he  was  not  willing  to  go  himself. 

Dr.  Alfred  Brunson,  whose  autobiograpliy  covers  a  period  of  over 
seventy  yeai's,  and  under  whose  eye  and  band  the  early  Methodism  of 
the  North-west  took  fonn  and  gathered  power,  was  appointed  to  De^ 
troit  in  1822*  In  order  to  reach  his  circuit  it  was  necessary  to  cro6& 
Lake  Erie  in  u  saihug  vessel,  this  being  before  the  era  of  steamboat 
navigation :  and  off  Cleveland,  nearly  out  of  sight  of  land,  when  the 
crew  and  all  the  passengers  were  in  high  glee,  drinking  whisky,  sing- 
ing songs,  and  telling  yams,  Brunson  happened  to  go  on  deck,  and 
looking  np  saw  a  squall  coming  down  upon  them,  and  instantly  gave^ 
the  alarm .  Already  the  roar  of  the  coming  tempest  was  heard,  and 
the  captain  gave  tbc  hasty  order,  **  Let  run  every  rag  of  sail  1  '*  Brun- 
son, who  was  near  the  main-mast,  underetood  the  order,  slacked  the- 
sheets,  and  down  came  the  mainsail  with  a  run  ;  and  having  shortened 
sail  in  this  lively  fashion  Bninson  seized  the  helm  and  brought  the 
vessel  up  into  the  wind*    Meanwhile  the  crew  had  hauled  down  the^ 
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gaff-topBail  and  jib,  and  a  few  seconds  afterward  the  storm  buret  upon 
tliem.  If  the  sails  had  been  standing,  as  they  doubtless  would  have 
teen  but  for  Bmnson's  providential  appearance  on  deck,  the  vessel 
nauflt  have  been  capsized  and  all  on  board  would  have  perished.  The 
craft  rolled  and  tossed  aj;  a  fearful  rate,  bnt  the  qiiick  eye  and  prompt 
hand  of  the  itinerant  had  saved  her ;  and  when  the  danger  was  over 
the  passengers,  who  had  listened  to  a  sermon  from  him,  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  he  were  the  better  sailor  or  preaeher. 

It  was  said,  during  the  War  of  the  Kebellion,  that  a  Yankee  reginaent 
could  furnish  men  to  perform  any  task,  from  the  building  of  a  locomo- 
tive to  the  editing  of  a  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  a  passage 
from  the  Vedas  j  but  for  readiness  in  all  emergencies,  and  universal 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs,  a  conference  of  those  pioneer  Methodist 
preachers  would  doubtless  bear  off  the  pahn. 

Among  the  notable  men  who  traveled  both  in  the  South-west  and 
North-west  was  Jesse  Walker,  who  appeared  on  the  Illinois  Circuit 
in  1806.  This  sturdy  itinerant  was  a  native  of  North  CaroHna,  from 
whence  he  early  emigrated  to  Tennessee.  He  Joined  the  Western 
Conference  in  1802,  and  traveled  circuits  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky for  about  four  years,  during  which  time  few  men  equalled  him 
in  the  labor  performed  or  the  hardships  endured.  He  was  a  character 
perfectly  unique.  He  was  the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  Church  ■  always 
ahead  of  every  body  else.  His  natural  vigor  was  almost  superhuman. 
IHe  did  not  seem  to  require  food  or  rest,  like  other  men ;  no  day's 
journey  was  long  enough  to  tire  him,  no  fare  was  poor  enough  to  starve 
him,  no  route  was  too  blind  or  too  rough  for  him.  Roads  and  paths 
he  regarded  rather  as  useless  hixuries.  If  his  horse  could  not  carry 
him  he  led  his  horse,  and  where  the  horse  could  not  follow  he  would 
leave  him  and  press  forward  on  foot ;  and  if  night  and  a  cabin  did  not 
come  together  he  would  camp  in  the  forest  or  prairie,  wliere  he  felt 
himself  perfectly  at  home. 

It  is  said  of  Daniel  Boone  that  lie  had  tlie  instinct  of  the  bee,  and 
clhat  he  could  strike  out  for  his  cabin  in  a  straight  line  from  any  point 
in  the  wilderness  to  winch  his  wanderings  might  lead  him.  A  similar 
instinct  was  possessed  by  Walker.  He  found  his  way  through  forest 
and  brake  as  if  by  instinct.  He  was  never  lost,  and  being  possesfied 
\4}{  dm  special  aptitude,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  search  for 
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frontier  settlers  was  one  of  his  chief  delights.     As  the  Church  moved 
West  and  North  it  seemed  to  push  Walker  before  it.     Everj  time  he 
was  heard  from  he  was  still  farther  out,  and  when  the  settlements  of 
the  white  man  halted  or  moved  too  slowly,  he  pushed  over  among  the   ^ 
Indian  tribes,  H 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  Illinois,  in  1806,  the  region 
between  Kentucky  and  this  new  field  was  an  unexplored  wilderness, 
and  ITKendree,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cumberland  District,  to 
which  the  Illinois  Circuit  belonged,  set  out  with  Walker  to  assist  him 
on  his  way.  They  journeyed  on  horseback,  sleeping  in  the  woods  on 
their  saddle  blankets  and  cooking  their  meals  under  the  trees.  It  was 
a  time  of  much  rain.  The  river  channels  were  full  to  overflowing, 
and  no  less  than  seven  times  their  horses  swam  the  rapid  streams  with 
their  riders  and  baggage ;  the  travelers  carrying  their  saddle-bags  on 
their  shoulders  that  they  might  not  spoil  their  Bibles,  hymn  books, 
and  clothes.  In  due  time  they  reached  their  destination — Central 
tUinois — and  visited  the  principal  neighborhoods  in  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois  River.  M'Kendree  remained  a  few  weeks,  assisting  in  forming  ■ 
a  new  circuit,  being  i*eceived  by  the  settlers  with  much  favor ;  and 
then,  it  ia  thought,  started  for  Missouri  to  explore  a  mission  there* 
Walker  was  now  alone  in  the  Territory,  over  which  he  traveled,  preach- 
ing from  house  to  house,  or  rather,  from  cabin  to  cabin ;  parsing  none 
without  calhng  and  delivering  the  Gospel  message;  and  the  Lord 
blessed  liim  with  a  genenil  revival  of  religion  all  over  his  circuit. 

Fart  Dearborn. — In  1804  Fort  Dearborn  was  built  by  the  i 
United  States  Government  on  the  Chicago  River,  dose  to  Lake  Midxi-  H 
gan,  and  here  the  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out  in  1830.  This  fort,  of 
course,  was  visited  by  tlie  indefatigable  Walker,  and  soon  became  a 
center  of  opemtions  for  the  itinerants  of  this  region.  "  Elder  John  Sin* 
clair  relates  that  in  Ms  visits  to  hold  Quarterly  Meetings  with  the  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  (the  word  *  vicinity  ^  signifying  a  radius 
of  about  a  hundred  miles,  except  on  the  lake  side)  he  always  found, 
whenever  he  came  upon  a  new  family,  that  Walker  had  visited  tliera 
and  preached  to  them.  Such  frequent  discoveries  led  him  to  become 
ambitious  to  anticipate  Walker,  if  possible ;  and  hearing  that  a  family 
had  recently  located  at  Root  River — now  Racine — he  resolved  to  bo 
the  first  to  visit  them.     On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Chicago,  and  on 
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g-oing  to  the  fort  whom  should  he  meet  but  Father  Walker.  On 
inquiring  after  his  health,  Walker  replied  that  he  was  quite  well,  but 
somewhat  tiredj  as  he  had  Just  returned  from  Root  Miver^  where  he 
had  been  to  preach  to  a  family  that  had  recently  settled  there.  Upon 
this,  Sinclair  says  he  felt  rebuked,  nnd  resolved  to  make  no  inc  re  effort 
to  deprive  the  old  pioneer  of  t!ie  honors  he  so  greatly  coveted.''  * 

Marideii'»  Tribute  to  American  Slethodisia,— In 
1802  Joshua  Marsden,  a  distinguished  English  Methodist  preacher^ 
visited  the  United  States,  and  from  the  record  of  his  impressions  of 
American  Methodism  the  following  extracts  are  of  interest ;  ''  I  was 
greatly  surprised/'  says  lie,  **  to  meet  in  the  preachers  assembled  at 
Ifew  York  such  examples  of  simplicity,  laboFj  and  self-denial.  Some 
of  them  had  come  five  or  six  hundred  miles  to  attend  the  Conference. 
They  had  little  appearance  of  clerical  costume ;  many  of  them  had  not 
a  single  article  of  black  cloth.  Their  good  Bishops  set  them  the  exam- 
ple, neither  of  whom  were  dressed  in  blaek.  But  the  want- of  this  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  their  truly  primitive  zeal  in  the  canse  of 
their  divine  Master.  Their  costume  wiis  tliat  of  former  times — ^the 
eolor  drab,  the  waistcoat  with  large  laps,  and  both  coat  and  waistcoat 
without  any  collar.  Their  appearance  was  simplicity  itself,  and  had 
something  truly  apostolic.  I  felt  impressed  with  awe  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  soon  perceived  that  they  had  established  themselves  in  the 
esteem  and  veneration  of  their  brethren,  not  by  the  trappings  of  office 
or  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  episcopal  parade,  but  by  their  vast  labors, 
self-denying  simphcity,  and  disinterested  love.  Most  of  the  preachers 
appeared  to  be  young  men,  yet  ministerial  labor  had  impressed  its  seal 
npon  their  countenances. 

"I  c4innot  conteniphite  without  astonishment  the  great  work  God 
has  perfonued  in  the  United  States,  In  England  Methodism  is  like 
the  river,  calmly  ghding  on ;  here  it  is  a  torrent,  rushing  along  and 
sweeping  all  away  in  its  course.  Methodism  in  England  is  the  Meth- 
odism of  Wesley — methodical,  intelligent,  and  ne^it ;  in  America  it 
resembles  Asbury— it  has  some  roughness  and  less  polish. 

*^  The  good  they  liave  done  to  the  blacks  is  beyond  calculation,  and 
the  new  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  interior  without  snch  a 
ministry  might  have  degenerated  into  heathenism/* 

•  Letter  of  Hod.  (irmnt  Goodrich »  of  Chicago^  to  tho  lutbor. 
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AMONG  the  many  admirable  qaalities 
which  distinguished  the  Pioneer 
Bishop  were  liis  simplicity  and  his  kind- 
ness to  the  poor.  In  one  of  his  entries 
in  his  Journal  he  says :  "  O,  what  happi- 
ness do  they  lose  who  never  visit  the 
poor  in  their  cottages  1 "  On  another 
occasion,  having  arrived  at  one  of  the 
great  houses  at  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  te  entertained  on  his  endless  jonmey- 
ings,  he  speaks  of  holding  a  meeting  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  black  serrante, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  yoimg  miBister, 
one  of  the  preachers  on  that  cii'cuit,  was 
holding  a  sacramental  love-fe^ist  with  the 
master  and  the  mistress  and  diatingnished  visitors  in  the  parlor. 

In  1793  he  writes:  "Thursday,  September  22.  I  have  been  sick 
upward  of  four  months,  during  which  time  I  have  attended  to  my 
business  and  ridden,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  three  thousand  miles.'* 
If  a  sick  man  of  his  stamp  were  able  to  work  at  that  rate,  what  might 
he  not  have  done  if  he  had  been  well  ?  This  very  thought  sometimes 
stirred  his  own  soul  to  enthusiasm,  and  on  one  occasion  he  broke  out 
with  these  words :  "  I  groan  with  pain  one  minute  and  shout  glory  the 
next.  If  I  only  had  health,  America  should  not  hold  me."  And  thua 
for  decade  after  decade  he  struggled  with  the  infirmities  of  his  body, 
npbonie  by  the  grace  and  power  which  dwelt  in  his  soul. 

EpfBeopal  GraTity  and  Hmiior.— Under  his  elegant  and 
saintly  exterior  (which  is  shown  more  perfectly  in  the  English  por- 
trait, by  Whitehouse,  than  in  the  more  familiar  one  at  New  York, 
taken  later  in  life)  there  was  a  good  deal  of  native  wit,  which  he 
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1,^  often  found  it  difficult  to  restrain.  Scattered  through  his  Journals  are 
f  moans  and  lamentations  over  the  lightness  and  levity  into  which  ha 
lias  been  betrayed ;  but  hie  wit  was  not  of  a  boisterous  sort ;  it  was 
rather  like  flecks  of  sunshine  falling  through  the  leaves  of  a  forest ; 
brightening  and  cheering,  but  not  stirring  coarse  laughter.  Here  is 
-one  of  his  quaint  fasliions  of  reproving  sin,  which  is  equally  creditable 
to  his  ingenuity  and  his  piety :  "  Monday,  August  15,  1796,  We  rode 
to  New  York.  While  crossing  the  ferry  some  f oohsh,  wicked  people 
uttered  &o  many  damns  that  I  was  a  little  afraid  the  Lord  would  sink 
the  boat,  I  asked  a  man  if  he  had  any  chalk  to  lend  me,  so  that  I 
might  mark  down  the  curses  the  company  gave  us  on  our  passage  of 
thirty  or  forty  minutes."  The  eight  of  this  quiet  stranger  keeping 
tally  of  the  oaths  uttered  in  his  hearing  must  have  produced  a  health- 
ful impression  upon  that  boatload  of  rQugh  people. 
B  The  Eev.  John  W*  Bond,  who  was  for  a  time  the  Bishop's  travel 
ing  companion,  says :  "  There  was  never  a  person  on  earth  I  waa  so 
afraid  of  as  of  Bishop  Asbury.  There  was  an  air  of  sternness  about 
him  that  forbade  any  one  approaching  too  near.  Ton  must  wait  his 
time ;  but  when  he  was  in  the  humor  you  could  approach  him  with 
perfect  ease,  and  there  would  be  with  him  the  utmost  simpHcity  and 
familiarity.  lie  could  be  one  of  the  most  communicative  of  men, 
and  for  hours  entertain  you  with  pleasing  and  amusing  anecdotes* 
The  Bishop  would  appear  often  to  be  lost  in  thought  as  he  was  riding 
along :  he  was  either  studying  liis  sermons  or  planning  the  work  in  his 
raat  field  of  labor :  at  such  times  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  to  him. 
AU  at  once  his  countenance  and  manner  would  change,  and  he  would 
beckon  or  call  liis  friend  to  come  up  and  ride  beside  him,  and  enter 
into  tlie  most  free  and  familiar  conversation."  Father  Boehm  gives  a 
similar  account. 

He  had  an  eye  to  pity  and  a  hand  to  relieve  distress.  Boehm 
relates  that  once  when  they  were  passing  through  Ohio  he  came  upon 
a  h'ttle  assembly  of  people,  and  on  inquiring  the  cause  he  was  informed 
that  the  cow  of  a  poor  widow  was  about  to  be  sold  for  debt ;  whereupon 
lie  inquired  carefuUy  into  the  circimistanccs,  and  declared  that  the  cow 
most  not  be  sold.  He  started  a  suhscription,  headed  it  himself,  and 
solicited  from  the  company  who  liad  gathered  for  the  sale  money 
€Siough  to  pay  the  debt,  and  the  cow  ivas  given  back  to  the  widow. 
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Aibnry  a  Judge  of  91  e^.^ — The  Bishop  was  gifted  with  rare 
discernment  of  character.  Preachers  who  for  tiie  first  time  were 
ushered  into  his  presence  said  thej  felt  as  if  he  were  looking  through 
and  through  them  ;  and  in  these  inspections  he  very  rarely  made  a  mis- 
take. There  was  one  Kline,  a  member  of  the  New  York  ConferencCj 
a  good  man  but  by  no  means  a  great  man^  who  one  day  called  upon 
the  Bishop  at  his  lodgings  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Bishop, 
stepping  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  left  him  there  alone. 
Seeing  a  book  lying  upon  the  table  near  him  he  took  it  up,  and  on 
opening  it  discovered  it  to  be  a  manuscript  volume  in  which  the  Bishop 
recorded  his  opinions  of  the  ministers  under  his  command.  The  first 
thing  his  eye  rested  upon  was — '*  John  Kline,  a  man  of  small  preach- 
ing talents,  but  thought  to  be  very  pious  and  useful.'* 

Wlien  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  press  upon  liim  some  of  his 
brethren  wished  him  to  retircj  as  God  had  raised  up  many  strong  men 
who  were  able  to  relieve  him  of  his  abundant  labors.  But  tliis  Asbury 
would  not  do,  "  No  man  can  do  my  work,"  said  he,  and  lie  persisted 
in  traveling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Connection.  He 
liad  been  an  excellent  preacher  as  well  as  administrator  in  his  time,  but 
now,  perceiving  that  he  was  not  able  to  preach  as  formerly  he  dele- 
gated the  most  of  this  work  to  younger  men,  but  in  order  that  he  still 
might  spread  the  Gospel  he  packed  a  quantity  of  Bibles  in  his  car- 
riage and  distributed  them  on  his  way,  saying,  "Now  I  know  I  am 
Bowing  good  seed.'' 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  almost  military  rigor  with 
which  Asbiiry  conmianded  his  itinerant  army.  Having  studied  his 
men  and  explored  their  fields  of  labor,  and  having  also  prayed  over 
every  appointment,  he  announced  the  same  as  a  finality.  The  reading 
of  the  appointments  was  the  last  thing  done  at  the  Conference ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  any  complaints,  he  was  accustomed 
to  have  his  horse,  ready  saddled,  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
the  moment  he  had  finished  reading  the  appointments  and  pronounced 
the  benediction  he  mounted,  and  rode  away,  without  even  informing 
any  one  where  he  waa  going  Thus,  by  necessity,  the  appointmenta^ 
must  stand,  since  there  was  no  one  to  change  them,  and  no  court  of 
appeals  known  to  Methodist  Discipline* 

In  the  year  1807  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  received  a  special  dia- 
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pent-ation  oi  health.  In  October  of  tliat  year  lie  writes,  '*  I  ajn  young 
again/'  [lie  was  now  sixty-two  yeai*8  old,]  ''  and  boast  of  being  able  to- 
ride  six  tbouBand  miles  on  bot'se-back  in  ten  inontlia.  My  mund  will 
embrace  the  United  States^  the  Territory^  and  Canada."  This  entry  wa& 
made  at  Cincinnati,  OhiOj  in  which  state  Methodism  had  been  already 
widely  extended.      In  the  summer  of  1811  be  made  bis  first  visit  to 

^  Upper  Canada,  where  he  met  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  Irish 
Palatine  stock, 

Asbliry  on  Matriiiioiiy*— Doring  this  year  several  entries  Id 
his  Joiunal  refer  to  the  subject  of  maixiagej  in  one  of  which  be  says : 
"I  have  read  Adam  Clarke,  and  am  amused,  as  well  as  instructed. 
He  indirectly  nncbristianizes  old  bachelors.  Woe  is  me!"  Having 
sworn  himself  to  a  life  of  celibacy  as  one  of  the  privations  and 
necessities  of  his  episcopal  career  he  was  somewhat  annoyed  at  the 
frequent  stragglers  from  the  ranks,  who  located  on  account  of  their 
marriage.  In  the  early  days  there  were  few  married  men  among  the 
itinerants,  and  the  taking  of  a  wife  was  expected  to  be  followed  by  a 

^  location;  on  which  matter  the  Bishop  morahzes  thus  : — 

B  "If  a  rich  serious  young  lady  wished  to  marry  a  rich  child  of  the 
devil,  she  would  lose  her  light,  and  thougli  she  might  not  be  withiig 
to  allow  that  it  wii£  exting^uished^  her  pious  friends  would  soon  see  in 
her  naught  but  darkness.  \Vliy  not  marry  a  handsome  yoiiHg  Meth- 
odist preacher  ?     She  would  tlien  have  something  for  her  money.     She 

H  would  have  goodness,  for  after  all,  who  are  good  if  not  those  who  prac- 
tice goodness  and  teach  otbei-s  so  to  do  ?  But  Mr.  Wesley  meant  not 
this,  for  he  knew,  and  so  do  I  know,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  good  for 
more  than  one  of  the  parties.  Few  preachers,  if  any,  have  been  as 
holy  and  useful  in  after  as  in  former  life  wlm  hinv  married  rich 
women,  and  some  have  ended  in  apostasy." 

I  The  Journal  of  Bishop  Asbury,  wliiclt  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
Methodist  history  in  America,  as  arc  the  Journals  of  John  Wesley  in 
England,  closes  on  the  7th  of  December,  1815.  Worn  out  with  labor 
and  travel,  be  lays  down  his  pen,  and  presently  he  is  to  lay  down  his 
life ;  not  to  lose  it,  but,  after  tbe  manner  of  his  Lord,  to  take  it  again. 
He  has  made  a  tour  soutbwai^d  from  Virginia  as  far  as  Columbia, 
South  CaroUna,  from  wliich  point  he  hoped  to  reach  Baltimore  on  the 
ensuing  May,  that  he  might  be  present  at  one  more  General  Confer- 
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«nce.  In  tliis  expectation  he  was,  however,  disappointed.  The  disease 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  terminated  in  consumption,  which  made 
such  rapid  progress  as  to  prostrate  the  small  remaining  strength  of  a 
<;onBtitiition  already  worn  out  bj  fatigue  and  labor,  and  trerabliiig 
under  the  repeated  strokes  of  disease,  Ilis  mind,  however,  ro«ie  su^ 
perior  to  his  bodily  weakne^ ;  and,  impelled  by  an  insatiable  desire  for 
usefulnessj  he  made  a  hospital  of  his  carriage,  and  as  Ids  strength 
would  permit  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place ;  sitting  in  his  chair 
to  speak  if  he  were  too  weak  to  stand,  and  thus  by  painful  stages  he 
reached  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1816. 

Asliliry'i  Ija^t  Siiermon  was  preached  in  the  old  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Richmond,  at  the  date  just  mentioned.  Percdv- 
ing  his  great  weakness  of  body,  some  of  his  friends  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade  Iiim  from  such  an  effort,  fearing  it  might  immediately  cost  him 
his  life.  But  hu  still  persisted  that  he  had  one  more  message  to  deliver 
in  the  name  of  his  Master,  and  his  friends  tenderly  and  lovingly  carried 
Mm  into  the  church — ^he  was  unable  either  to  walk  or  stand — lifted 
him  into  the  pulpit,  and  seated  him  on  a  table  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  His  text  was  Romans  ix,  28:  "For  he  will  finish  the 
work,  and  cut  it  short  in  righteousness;  because  a  short  work  will 
the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth."  He  frequently  paused  during  hia 
sermon  to  recover  breath  and  strength,  and  these  very  pauses  made 
the  sermon,  which  was  of  an  hour's  length,  more  weighty  and  impres- 
sive. 

He  is  an  old  man  now,  seventy-two  years  of  age*  He  has  fought 
disease  as  heroically  as  he  has  fought  the  devil,  but  in  this  contest  he 
is  almost  vanquished  now.  His  eyes  have  grown  so  dim  that  he  is 
not  able  to  write  or  read  the  records  of  appointments,  and  he  has  re- 
signed the  stations  to  his  new  colleague,  Bishop  M'Kendree.  But  he 
is  the  Bishop  still — what  is  left  of  him — and  with  the  Kttle  life  that 
is  in  him  he  is  bent  on  issuing  one  more  order  for  an  advance  in  God*s 
name,  all  along  the  line.  He  must  give  his  companions  his  farewell 
message ;  he  must  rehearse  to  them  from  what  small  beginnings  God 
had  raised  them  up  to  their  present  greatness ;  he  must  exhort  them 
once  more  to  be  holy : — in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  something  to 
say  about  holiness  in  every  discoiii^se.  He  must  warn  them  not  to  con- 
form to  the  fashion  of  this  world :— his  heart  has  been  troubled  of  Ute 
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["by  seeing  even  tlie  daughters  of  Methodist  preachers  wearing  orna- 
Iments  of  gold — and  he  must  prophecy  to  them  of  the  swiftness  and 
Ithe  glory  of  tlie  final  ushering  in  of  Christ's  kingdom.  His  old 
[friends  ligten  tearfully  and  lovingly  while  lie  gives  his  last  cliarge  to 
iTiis  last  congregation,  and  tlieii  tlicy  take  liini  upon  their  arms  and 
llovingly  carry  him  awny. 

With  the  hand  of  death  upon  him  he  arises  from  his  bed  on  the 
[Tuesday  following,  and  sets  his  face  toward  Baltimore,  He  also  makes 
[brief  journeys  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  finally  reaches  the  house 
[of  his  old  friend,  George  Arnold,  in  Spottsy!vania»  Here  his  distreas 
\  6o  evident  that  his  friends  mgo  hiiu  to  send  for  a  physician,  but 
be  gives  them  to  understand  that  it  would  be  useless,  saying :  "  Before 
lie  doctor  could  reach  rae  I  should  be  gone,  and  all  he  could  do  would 
|1>e  to  pronounce  me  dead."  On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbathj  March 
Jl,  he  desires  the  family  to  be  assembled,  and  Brother  Bond,  his  trav- 
companiou,  sings,  prays,  and  expounds  the  21st  chapter  of  the 
[Kevelation,  as  well  as  he  is  able  under  tlie  pressure  of  the  great  sor- 
;)W  that  is  impending.  The  Bishop,  observing  the  distress  of  his 
Dmpanion,  raises  hie  dying  hand  with  a  joyful  expression  of  couute- 
ace,  which  being  observed,  he  is  asked  if  he  feels  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
precious.  He  is  now  too  far  gone  to  speak,  hut  exeiling  all  his 
[l^emainiug  strength,  he  raises  both  his  hands  as  if  in  benediction,  or 
fperhaps  in  wonder  at  the  heavenly  glory  which  is  already  opening  to 
dying  vision,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  peacefully  breathes  hia 
in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  companion. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the 
ion  of  the  General  Conference  which  he  had  so  persistently  but 
iinly  attempted  to  reach.  Ilis  remains,  whicli  had  been  temporarily 
leposited  in  the  burying-ground  of  his  friend  Arnold,  were,  by  order 
[)f  the  Conference,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Baltimore  Society,  taken 
up  and  brought  to  that  city,  and  from  the  parsonage  of  the  old  Light- 
Bt  Church,  wliich  for  years  had  been  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
Borne  that  this  itinerant  Bishop  had  ever  possessed,  he  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  his  loving  sons  in  fehc  ministry  to  the  Eutaw- 
Stieet  Church,  preceded  by  Bishop  Mlvendrce  and  the  Rev.  William 
Blacky  representative  from  the  Conference  of  British  America,  and 
fallowed  by  the  members  of  the  General  Conference  as  cliief  mourn* 
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^rs,  and  a  vast  eoocourse  of  citizens.     The  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
noMoced  by  Bishop  M'Kendree. 

All  tliat  was  mortal  of  this  man,  who  was  now  immortal,  was 
placed  in  a  vault  prepared  for  it  nnder  the  pulpit  of  the  Eutaw-street 
Clinrch,  in  Baltimore,  from  which  it  wajs  afterward  removed  to  the 
Bishops'  lot  in  Moimt  Olivet  Cemetery ;  a  burial  place  belonging  to  the 

I  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Baltimore,  the  present  repre- 
©entative  of  the  old  Lovely  Lane  and  Light-street  Chnrches, 
On  this  sacred  spot  stands  the  Bishops'  raonumentj  bearing  raemo- 
rials  of  Francis  Asbury,  Enoch  George,  John  Emory,  and  Beverly 
Waugh ;  and  here^  also,  the  New  England  Methodists  have  recently 
erected  an  elegant  shaft  of  Scotch  granite  to  the  memory  of  t!ae  cliief 
apostle  of  Methodism  in  New  England — Jesse  Lee — whose  death  oc- 
ed  at  Hillsborough,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Maryland,  September 
tSth,  1816. 

The  record  of  the  ministry  of  this  apostolic  man  covers  about  iifty- 
years,  forty-five  of  which  were  spent  in  Americii ;  thirty  of  them 
the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,     Through 
laU  those  years  he  preached  on  an  average  seven  or  eight  times  a  week, 
presided  in  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  Conferences, 
ad  ordained  to  the  ministry  about  four  thousand  men, 
Bii^liop    Creorge,— Enoch  George,   the  fifth   Bishop  of  the 
lodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  trained  on  one  of  the  great  frontier 
its  at  the  head  of  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Rivers,  in  North  Car- 
He  wajs  boni  in  Lanc^ister  County,  Virginia,  in  1767  or  1768, 
[^hoQgh  brought  up  in  the  English  Cliurch  he  was  addicted  to  the 
iissipation  which  prevailed  in  his  neigliborhood.     He  was  at  length 
[brought  under  the  care  of  that  pious  and  active  Church  minister, 
Ijarratt,  under  whom  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  and 
|waB  afterward  converted  under  the  ministry  of  John  Easter,  a  preacher 
m  the  old  Brunswick  Circuit.     The  revival  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
I  called  Hicksford,  in  which  George  was  converted,  was  marked 
>y  some  of  those  extraordinary  physical  exercises  which  have  so  aston- 
^idhed  the  opponents  of  supernatural  religion,     Easter  was  one  of  the 
mighty  men ;  when  he  preached  the  multitude  trembled  with  astonish- 
ment, and   large   numbers  sometimes  cried    aloud   and  fell  to  the 
ground. 
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It  was  on  f^imh  an  itcfiision  that  Enoch  George  wa^  bronght  under 
conviction.  In  hk  accoiiat  of  it  he  says,  '*  Some  fell  near  nic,  aud 
one  iJmogt  on  me,  and  when  I  attempted  to  fij  1  found  myself  nnahk. 
When  my  consternation  subsided  I  collected  all  my  strength  and  resolu- 
tion and  left  my  friends  and  the  family,  determining  never  to  be  seeii  at 
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and  turn  me  from  darkness  to  light  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and 
—  I  was  willing  to  become  a  Christian  in  the  way  of  the  Lord." 
I  It  waB  not  long  before  George  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  a 
new  heart,  and  shortly  afterward  he  joined  a  Methodist  Society*  His 
brethren,  discovering  in  him  a  talent  for  exhortation,  insisted  on  his 
performing  this  service,  and  after  repeated  refusals  he  reluctant/y  con- 
sented. With  such  favor  was  liis  word  received  that  he  was  presently 
"  called  out "  by  Philip  Cox  and  sent  to  a  circuit  in  North  Carolina, 
three  hundred  miles  distant.  This  was  in  1789.  In  1790  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Carolina  Conference  on  trials  and  thenceforth 
made  such  good  proof  of  his  ministry  that  in  1796  he  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Preaiding  Elder,  and  in  1816,  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Afibury,  he  was  elected  and  ordained  Bishop,     His  death  occurred  at 

■  Staunton,  Virginia,  August  23d,  1828. 
Bishop  Kotiert§. — Kobert  R.  Koberte,  the  sixth  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of   frontier  ministers  ever  produced  in  America.     He  was  bom  in 

■  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  in  1778.  His  father  was  a  backwoods 
farmer,  who,  when  the  boy  was  seven  years  of  age,  emigrated  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Ligonia  Valley,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  family  lived  for  years  in  the  woods,  far  from  schools 
I  and  churches,  and  with  no  other  means  of  grace  at  band  than  the- 
lamily  Bible ;  but  when  young  Roberts  was  about  ten  years  old  some 
of  the  ubiquitous  itinerants  found  out  the  cabin,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  its  inmates,  and  not  long  afterward  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
the  entire  family  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  year  1800,  Roberts,  who  was  now  a  stalwart  young 
foUow ,  well  up  in  felling  trees,  building  fences,  tracking  game,  and  all 
the  other  arts  of  forestry  and  farming,  received  a  license  m  an  ex- 
horter.  He  made  an  imposing  figure  standing  on  a  stump  or  iu  a 
wagon,  his  fine  form  arrayed  in  the  approved  backwoods  costume  of 
hunting  shirt,  buckskin  breeches,  and  moccasins;  and  as,  in  addition 
Bto  the  Bible,  he  had  been  a  faithful  student  of  "  Wesley's  Sennoiis  "" 
and  **  Fletchers  Checks  to  Antinomianism,"  he  was  rather  more  than 
usually  well  qualified  in  point  of  learning  to  enter  upon  the  sacred 
office. 

When  h**  iirst  presented  himself  at  the  Baltimore  Conference,  m 
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1802,  lie  made  quite  a  seneatioii  by  liijs  youtlifiil  freshness  and  vigor. 
The  life  of  tlie  forest  liad  made  its  indelible  impression  upon  Iiim,  and 
Asbury,  who  \vu&  quick  to  discern  tiie  powers  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ters of  men,  at  once  laid  claim  to  him  for  serried  in  the  wilds  of  the 
West.     He  was  a  child  of  the  wilderness ;  ho  had  a  body  and  a  cansti- 
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tiition  made  for  danger  and  toil  ;  lie  was  a  splendid  shot  with  his  rifle  ;i 
he  had  built  himself  a  log-cabin  and  dwelt  for  years  out  of  sight  of 
c'iWlisied  man,  tilling  the  earth  in  sumnver  and  hunting  the  bear,  the 
deer,  and  tlie  raccoon  in  tlie  winter ;  and  thus  the  retinementi^  of 
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cities,  whicli  were  so  attractive  to  many  exiles  sent  to  the  West- 
n  Conference,  could  liavc  no  attraction  for  liim.  His  first  appoint- 
entfi  were  in  Western  Pcnnsjlvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio,  where  lie 
displayed  such  rare  abilities  that  the  older  portions  of  the  Chnrcli  ap- 
pear to  have  envied  tlie  West  their  possession  of  him^  and  after  a 
4ozen  years  or  so  in  the  wilderness  Bishop  Asbury  appointed  him  to 
the  very  head-quarters  of  Methodism,  in  Baltimore ;  to  wliich  place  he 
reluctantly  went,  doubting  his  adaptation  to  polite  society  and  city 
congregations.  In  the  spring  of  ISlf),  Asbnry  being  now  dead,  Rob- 
•erts  was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  though 
'lie  was  the  youngest  preaclier  present ;  and  with  such  native  dignity 
and  manifest  common  sense  did  he  till  this  difficult  place,  that  he  at 
once  became  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Episcopacy,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  at  the  ensuing  Genend  Conference  that  same  year. 

Being  a  Bishop,  Roberts  was  now  free.     He  had  no  ecclesiastical 
superior  to  drag  him  from  his  beloved  woods  and  mountains,  and  coop 
him  up  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelpliia ;  and  no  sooner 
lie  passed  to  tlie  higliest  lionoi"  of  the  Church  than  he  fixed  his 
lidence  in  the  old  cabin  in  the  Clienango  County  woods^  where  he 
dwelt  in  peace  during  such  intervals  as  Ids  labors  afforded  him ;  bruah- 

Iiiig  the  dust  of  civilization  out  of  his  eyes/and  its  cobweb  follies  out 
of  his  brain :  subsisting  in  primitive  fa^^hion  and  holding  communion 
^th  nature  and  with  God.  From  this  cabin  lie  afterward  removed 
Id  an  episcopal  palace  in  Indiana,  which  was  then  counted  the  '*  Far 
jSTest."  This  residence,  like  the  former,  was  built  of  logs,  and  both 
the  edifice  and  its  furniture  were  constnicted  by  his  own  hands.  His 
annual  income  during  the  most  of  his  career  was  from  four  hundred 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  doUaj^s,  which  was  enough  for  his  simple 
^krantfi,  and  comported  well  with  tlie  style  of  living  in  the  western 
"Tialf  of  his  great  field,  which  now  comprised  idl  that  was  known  of 
the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  early  years  he  suffered  from  extreme  diffidence,  which  afterward 
became  a  subdued  modesty,  and  which,  with  the  plainness  and  simplic* 
ity  of  his  manners  and  apparel,  often  led  to  ludicrous  mistakes.  On 
^-ordinary  occasions  he  assumed  no  other  dignity  than  that  of  a  private 
^PChristian ;  and  frequently  in  his  journeyings  among  the  people  it  was 
not  until  the  family  worship  revealed  hifl  spirit  and  power  tliat  his 
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rainistcrinl  cliivractcr  was  suspected.  Many  uu  exhortation  did  he  re- 
ceive from  zcitbus  class-leaders  whose  little  meetings  he  attended  with- 
out making  liiinself  known,  and  not  uii frequently  he  found  a  qtiict 
pleasure  in  tlic  siidilcn  transit  ion  from  rudeness  to  deference  which 
took  place  in  the  munuers  of  persons  who  liad  at  first  entertained  thi^ 
angel  ima wares. 

During  ln*s  superintcndcucy  lie  traversed  the  entire  country  from 
Michigan  to  Florida,  and  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  penetrated  into 
the  Indian  coimtries  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  tlie  last 
twenty-four  ycai*s  of  his  life,  that  is  to  say  from  1819  to  1843,  his 
nominal  residence  was  the  log-cabin  in  sou  them  Indiana  above  men- 
tioned, from  which  point  he  diverged  in  all  directions,  taking  no  a^ 
count  of  toil  or  fatigue,  poverty  or  hunger,  suffering  or  periL  In  the 
full  vigor  of  his  life  he  was  a  man  of  magtuficent  proportions,  weigh- 
Tiot  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  large  manly  fcAtures 
;md  (>pcn  and  plciisant  countenance.  Tliere  was  about  him  a  qnict 
suggestion  of  reserved  power,  on  which,  under  special  stress  of  circum- 
stances, lie  was  able  to  draw  with  tremendous  effect.  It  is  said  of  him- 
that,  in  scvei-al  instances,  while  presiding  over  Annual  Conferenci 
where  great  excitement  was  about  to  produce  general  disorder,  he  has 
been  known  suddenly  tdlAiimo  as  much  authority  as  wotild  snffice 
command  an  army,  and  byroe  over^vhclraing  weight  of  his  personal  will 
to  crush  out  dissension  and  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  proof  of  his  meekness  and  humility,  in  1836,  being  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  Episcopate,  when  he  was  the  senior  Bishop,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  General  Conference,  simply  because  in  ■ 
lu8  own  estimate  of  himself,  his  qualilieations  for  the  office,  small  at 
best,  would  soon  be  so  diminished  by  the  infirmities  of  age  that  he 
could  not  be  safely  intrusted  wdth  the  exercise  of  the  great  powers 
which  it  implied;  but  to  his  great  surprise  no  one  moved  to  accept 
his  resignation,  and  tlius  ho  was  compelled  to  bear  his  official  honors- 
ro  the  end.     His  death  occurred  Maj'ch  2Gtlt,  1843, 

The  seventh  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  Joshua 
Soule,     His  election  to  the  Episcopacy  occurred  at  the  General  Con- 
ference  of  1824,  and  he  seceded  in  1844  with  the  body  which  formed  fl 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.     Further  notice  of  him  wiU^ 
therefore,  be  given  in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  tliat  Church.         ^ 
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H       Bishop    Ueddiii^— The  Itadiesil   Moveitieiit.— Elijah 
^■Hedding,  tlie  ciglith  Bisliop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  uiid 
^Kone  of  the  princes  in  Isi'aelj  was  an  eastern  contribution  to  the  Episco- 
pacy.    He  wajs  born  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Pine  Pkine,  in 
,  Dutchess  County,  Xew  York,  on  the    7tli    of  Jmie,  17S0.     lie  was 


Bisnnp  TiErmrvG. 


blesfied  witli  a  religious  horne  trinriiug^  mid  also  enjoyed  the  niinistra- 
,  tions  u{  Henjainin  Ahhott,  wlio,  in  17t*(X  traveled  the  Ihitehess  Circuit. 
fin  1791   the  HcMldtiig  family  emigrated  to  Starkshoroiigh,  a  portion 

of  the  State  of  Vennont  tlien  recently  <:>pened  for  settlement ;  and  in 
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thifi  wild  region  the  young  man  grew  up  to  be  a  spiritedj  venturesome 
youth,  a  leader  among  his  companions  not  only  in  the  wild  exploits  of 
the  woodB,  but  also  in  such  intellectual  contests  be  prcTailed  in  that 
rural  region.  On  account  of  his  forwai'dness  in  learning  lie  waa 
chosen  on  several  occasions  to  read  one  of  Wesley's  sermons  to  a  little 
congi'egation  of  Methodists  whicli  had  assembled  for  worship,  and  his 
attention  being  thns  called  to  the  chief  Metliodist  cla^c  he  read 
tln'ough  the  whole  series  of  discourses,  and  retained  a  good  portion  of 
them  in  his  memory. 

In  the  year  1798  he  experienced  a  clear  and  soimd  conversion 
under  the  labors  of  Joseph  Mitchell,  who,  with  Abner  Wood,  traveled 
Vergennes  Circuit  that  year ;  and  from  the  day  of  his  conversion  it 
appeared  that  the  seal  of  God  was  upon  him  for  the  work  of  the  holy 
ministry.  He  had  hardly  been  admitted  into  full  membership  before 
he  was  urged  to  take  an  exhorter's  license,  and  under  these  persuasions 
he  began  to  hold  meetings  in  the  neighborhood,  sometimes  delivering 
a  well-ari'anged  discourae,  but  modestly  refraining  from  taking  a  text, 
or  calling  it  a  sermon.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence  in  1801,  and  sent  to  the  Essex  Circuit,  about  three  hundred  miles 
in  extent,  embracing  the  whole  tract  of  territory  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Green  Mountains,  and  extending  some  twen^  or  thirty 
miles  into  Canadaj  having  for  his  senior  colleague  that  warm-hearted 
Irishman,  Henry  Ryan,  of  whom  further  mention  will  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  Canadian  Methodism. 

The  masses  of  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  country  were  simk 
in  ignoranc^j  and  not  at  all  addicted  to  religiom  The  sound  of  the 
gospel  trumpet  in  their  midst  at  first  aroused  their  curiosity,  and  then 
their  anger,  and  they  often  assembled  in  great  crowds  at  the  preaching- 
places  for  the  purpose  of  making  disturbance.  The  infidel  principles 
of  Thomas  Paine  largely  prevailed,  and  the  opposition  to  Christianity 
thereby  inspired  sometimes  took  tlie  form  of  personal  violence,  at 
otliers  the  form  of  ridicule,  and  young  men,  and  even  women,  had 
been  whipped  by  their  fathers  for  the  crime  of  attending  the  Meth- 
odist meetings,  It  was  a  circuit  well  calculated  to  put  tlie  powei*s  of 
young  Iledding  to  the  test ;  but  so  well  informed  was  his  mind,  so 
well  balanced  liis  character,  and  so  abundantly  was  he  endow*ed  with 
nerve  and  muscle,  that  when  he  arose  to  face  down  a  crowd  of  ruffians, 
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f  &B  he  was  Bometimes  obliged  to  do,  no  man  among  them  dared  to  look 
in  the  eye. 
In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  Bridgewater  Circuitj  a  field  embrao- 

'  ing  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  Hitmpsliire,  in  which  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  atUck  of  inflammatory  rlieimiatism  that  crippled  his 
limbs,  and  he  was  coolly  informed  by  liis  physician  that  he  would 
never  recover  their  use.  But  being  determined  to  keep  the  field  to 
which  the  Lord  and  the  Church  had  appointed  him  he  managed  to  climb 
into  his  saddle  again,  and  being  unable  to  use  his  hands  and  arms  he 
held  the  reins  in  hig  teeth,  and  thus  started  to  make  the  rounds  of  his 
circuit  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  Again  and  again  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  picked  up  and  remounted  by  some  passing 
traveler ;  on  several  occasions  suffering  severe  injury  ;  but  it  appears 
that  he  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  inflammatory  rheumatism, 

I  which  disease  being  unable  to  hold  its  ground  against  Bueh  treatment 
as  this  finally  left  him  in  peace,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  mission  with 

.  more  ^igor  tlian  ever. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the  dignity  of  Presiding  Elder 
on  the  New  Hampshire  District,  where  for  his  first  year  of  service  he 
received  the  sum  of  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  in  cash.  Then 
two  years  more  on  the  Kew  London  District,  in  connection  with  which 
he  accepted  the  post  of  parisli  minister  in  the  town  of  Ludlow,  Massa- 
chusetts, having  a  salary  paid  by  the  town  in  consideration  of  a  stipu- 
lated amount  of  service  which  he  was  able  to  spare  from  his  duties  as 
Presiding  Elder.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  among  many 
other  seals  of  his  ministry,  the  world-renowned  sailor-preacher,  Edward 
T-  Taylor,  was  converted  under  one  of  his  powerful  sermons,  which 
Taylor  describes  as  "  the  broadside  that  brought  me  down." 

I  While  traveling  one  of  liis  early  circuits,  during  a  particularly 
unpleasant  northern  winter  the  ground  was  thawed  by  powerful  rains, 
and  a  tliin  crust  quickly  formed  on  the  surface.  Lledding's  horse  had 
broken  through  this  crust  till  his  legs  had  become  so  fw)re  and  lame 
as  to  render  him  useless,  and  to  obtain  another  horse  was  impossible, 
as  no  one  would  risk  an  animal  in  such  traveling.  IfVliat  was  to  be 
dune}     The  appointments  were  out  and  the  people  would  expect  Mm 

I  Vi  till  them.  A  less  resolute  man  might  have  regarded  this  as  a  prov- 
idential hedging  up  of  his  way,  but  to  Dedding  it  was  simply  an  obsta- 
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cIg  to  t>e  overcome ;  and,  taking  his  eaddle-bags  on  his  shoulders,  ho 
started  out  and  actually  made  the  round  of  hi:^  circuit  on  foot,  having 
traveled  in  two  weeks  a  distance  of  one  luindrcd  and  fifty  miles.  Of 
this  pedestrian  tour  he  long  afterward  says:  **  Frequently  I  would 
break  through  the  ice  and  frozen  mud  in  the  swamps  and  woods,  tear- 
ing my  boots  and  keeping  my  feet  wet  most  of  the  time ;  but  I  perse- 
vered and  got  around  to  my  appointments  at  the  usxial  time,  preaching 
once  or  twice  a  day,  besides  my  other  accustomed  services.  I  Uved 
through  it,  but  from  the  effects  of  the  exposures  and  hardships  of  thai 
tour  I  tuive  nev^er  recovered  to  tins  day," 

As  early  i\s  182(}  ncdding\s  friends  proposed  to  put  him  in  nonn^ 
nation  for  the  l^isliopric,  Lot  !ii5  refused  to  allow  it,  because  of  his 
humble  estiuiato  of  his  own  abilities.  Four  years  later,  when  the 
proposition  wm  renewed,  he  wept,  remonstrated,  and  urged  a  number 
of  objections  agiiinst  the  movement,  but  at  length  reluctantly  jHeldcd, 
and  tbereupon  entered  a  period  of  episcopal  service  extending  over 
thirty  years,  in  wliich  lie  proved  himself  to  be  a  wortliy  successor  of 
the  apostles.  The  United  States  at  that  time  embraced  thirty  States 
and  Territories,  and  contained  twenty-five  million  inhabitants,  one  fifth 
piui  of  whom  were  under  the  watch-care  of  the  Methodist  niiii]&- 
try,  and  over  all  this  field  it  was  his  duty  to  travel.  At  the  time  of 
his  election  there  were  neither  railroads  nor  steamboats;  but  there 
were  roads  througliont  the  most  of  the  country,  on  which  !ie  miglit  be 
shaken  np  in  stage-coache«,  and  tlie  geography  of  the  country  was  80 
well  knowQ  that  he  was  able  to  station  his  rapidly-incre;ising  army  of 
preachers  with  some  degree  of  definiteness,  and  also  to  spnnkle  them 
more  thickly  over  the  land. 

Heddiug  has  been  called  a  man  of  the  Daniel  Webster  stamp,  but 
the  coniplimeut  is  a  doubtful  one.  To  call  Daniel  Webster  a  man  of 
the  Hedding  stamp  would  be  very  much  liigher  praise.  His  mind  wm 
strong  and  steady,  possessing  great  power  of  analysis  and  logic.  Free 
from  passion  and  evenly  poised,  be  cast  aside  all  trifling  and  unwortliy 
thoughts  and  things,  and  with  his  eye  upon  s<.)nje  great  conclusion 
or  achievement  he  advanced  with  steadily-increasing  tnomontum  to 
ultimate  and  real  success.  As  a  preacher  he  wm  mighty;  given 
to  the  development  of  deep  doctrines,  attempting  no  lofty  flights 
of  rhetoric,   but  laying  down  the  principles   of  orthodox    theology, 
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«nd  enforcing  the  claims  of  practical  rightoonsness  in  a  manner  next 
to  irresiBtible. 

The  leaders  of  the  temperance  reform  slionld  not  fail  to  claim 
Bishop  Hedding  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  movement. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  cliaractcrs  in  tlie  great  slavery 
debates,  of  which  a  larger  account  will  be  given  in  connection  with  tlie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sontli.  He  was  such  a  iinn  believer  in 
peace  and  order,  and  so  tliorouglily  devoted  to  the  Church,  that  the 
agitation  kept  np  by  the  more  zealous  abolitionists,  gave  liim  great  dis- 
tress. He  was  by  no  means  an  apologist  for  negro  slavery ;  but  it  was 
his  fond  hope  that  the  Church  at  the  South  would,  of  itc  own  accord, 
provide  for  its  extinction;  hence  he  counseled  moderation  and  pa- 
tience, which,  in  the  stormy  quadrcnniuin  of  1S44-4S,  wci-e  admired 
on  tlie  one  hand  and  blamed  on  the  otlier.  Ihit  he  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  his  love  for  the  Church  which  lie  liad  served  so  devotedly 
occupied  so  great  h  place  in  his  soul,  that  even  his  capacious  nature 
had  no  room  for  s)Tnpathy  with  any  movements,  however  exellent  in 
themselves,  which  were  of  a  political  rather  than  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. The  death  of  Bishop  Ilcddiug  occurred  at  Pouglikeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  9tli  of  April,  1852,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-one  years, 
and  a  period  of  episcopal  service  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  Ilis 
last  illness  was  protracted  and  severe,  but  his  mental  powers  were  pre- 
served clear  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  in  his  dying  moments  he 
broke  forth  witli  praises  to  God,  and  died  sliouting,  "Glory,  glory, 
glory!" 

The  methodiKt  ProlCi^laiit  €liiirch. — It  was  Bishop 
Hedding  who,  at  the  General  Conference  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  1S28, 
took  that  vigorous  action  against  the  radical  movement — the  O'Kelly 
mo\  ement  over  again — which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Clmrch.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  rec^dl  the  sharp  debates  of 
tliose  days  over  lay  delegation  and  kindred  measures  j)roposed  by  the 
refonnere.  A  little  moi-e  ])atience  on  one  side  and  a  little  more 
wisdom  on  the  other  would  have  saved  this  second  division  in  the 
Methodist  ranks;  and  it  is  among  the  events  to  be  hoped  lor,  that  the 
two  bodies  may  yet  find  a  common  form  of  agreement  in  which, 
having  identical  doctrines,  tliey  may  once  more  become  united. 

On  the  12th  of   jS'oveniber,   1828,  a  general  convention  of  the 
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Refoniiers  iissenihUnl  at  St.  JolmV  Church,  Haiti  more,  at  which  elereo 
States  and  the  District  of  Oohiml>ia  were  reprosent^xL 

^ieliolat^  ^iiietlieii,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Conference, 
wlici,  on  aerniint  of  liis  luhnirable  style  a^  a  preacher  was  familiarly 

known  as  '*  Asbnry'j^  silver  tnimpet,''  was  elected  president  of  the 
CiHivention,  and  William  Stoelcton  was  chosen  Recretary.  As  tlie 
resnlt  of  its  delihenitiuiis  articles  of  association  wure  agreed  iijKjn,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  dmf  t  DiscipUne  and  CJonstitutiou,  and  to 


NICTIOLAB    SNETHEN, 

comjiili?  a  Ilymn  Book,  and  after  a  session  of  ten  days  the  Conven- 
tion a(]jonnied  for  two  years* 

The  second  Convcntiuii  of  tlie  Reformers,  in  1830,  was  composed  of 
OTiehnndrcd  and  foTirteen  delegates,  ministers  and  laymen  being  inecinal 
proportion,  representing  a  eonstitnency  of  about  eighty  ministers  and 
five   thousand    members.     Their  first  name,   **  Ass4:)ciated    Methodist  j 
Clnin'h,"  wiis  here  changed  to  tlie  **  Methodist  Protestant  Church  ;''| 
the   E]iiscopacy  and  ]>rcsiditig  eldership  were  rejected;   tbe  x\nnuaL) 
Conferenee  was  authori/ed  to  rloct  its  president  annually;  the  General! 
Conferenec  was  proviiled  for,  which,  like  the  Annual  Conferenee, 


fe 


eonskt  of  uii  c^uiil  muiiber  of  minister  and  kyiiien,  the  ratio  of 
presentation  being  tixed  at  one  minister  and  one  layman  for  a  thou- 
sand persons  in  fuH  nieniljerehip,  and  this  General  Conference  was 
appointed  tc»  Imh]  its  session  once  in  seven  years. 

Class-Ieadei*s,  also,  instead  of  l>eing  appointed  by  the  pastoi*8,  ob  in 

le  old  Church,  were  to  l>e  annmdly  elected  by  tlieir  classes,  and  the 

ight  of  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office  were  limited  to  white  male^ 

111  full  connection  and  twenty -one  years  of  age.     The  Genera!  Rules  of 

Mr,  Wesley,  and  the  Articles  of  Keliginn  contained  in  the  Discipline 
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of  the  Methodist  Ejuscopal  Church  were  adnpte<l  in  fnIL  The  itiner- 
ant niinit.try  wa^i  prcserve<h  a  Kitual  and  Ilynm  Book  was  adopted^ 
and  a  committee  wtis  apj)ointed  to  secure  the  ChaHer  for  a  liook  Cun- 
cern.  Tlie  progre^s^i  of  the  body  wa^  rapid.  At  its  tirst  (feneral  Civn- 
fcrenre,  held  in  Georgetown,  T>,  C,  May  <«,  ls;U.  at  which  the  Ivev. 
Nicholas  Snetlien  again  presided,  fourteen  Aiuiual  Conferences  were 
rt*presented,  comprising  alout  five  hundred  preachers.  The  meml>er- 
ship  of  the  body  bad  jTicreased  to  about  twenty-seven  thonsjuid. 
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In  1877  a  BGceseion  from  the  **  Methodist  Protestant  Chuich,*' 
calling  itself  **  The  Methodist  Churclij"  was  again  reunited  with 
the  parent  body,  which  now  iochides  oyer  thirteen  thousand  preach- 
ei*8,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thonsand  membors,  and  Church 
property  to  the  value  of  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Much  as  this  secession  is  to  be  regretted,  Bishop  Iledding  eannot  be 
blamed  for  his  action  in  the  matter.  He  bad  the  sagacity  to  see  that 
peace  lay  in  the  direction  of  separation,  and  ho  possessed  the  courage 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  that  separation  about.  Having 
settled  the  matter,  however,  lie  did  not  cherish  hostility  to  his  depart- 
ing brethren,  who,  in  spite  of  haWng  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand,  were 
ultimately  glad  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  as  well  as  the  soandneg 
of  liis  heart, 

Binliop  Emorj'.— The  General  Conference  of  1832  elected 
Jajues  O.  An  drew  and  John  Emory  to  the  Episcopacy.  The  former 
having  departed  with  those  wlio  formed  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  therewith. 

The  parents  of  John  Emory  were  distinguished  Maryland  Meth- 
odists, and  gave  their  son  a  superior  education.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  legal  profession,  but  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  waa  oon- 
verted  from  the  world  to  the  Churcli,  and  was  admitted  to  llio  Phil- 
adclphia  Conference  in  1812,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
This  decision  was  not  reached  without  great  mental  6trL;gg.js,  but  in 
1809  he  wrote  out  and  signed  a  solemn  "covenant"  to  give  up  law 
and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  instantly  Jiis  mind,  which  had  been 
clouded  and  dark,  was  brightened  and  cheered*  Peace  returned,  love 
flowed  through  liis  soul 

Down  to  this  day  the  Church  has  not  possessed  a  mor©  scholarly 
man.  He  was  pre-eminent  as  a  Conference  debater,  especially  in  the 
General  Conference,  and  his  legal  skill  solved  for  it  some  of  its  most 
difficult  legislative  ]iroblems. 

lu  1820  Emory  represented  his  Church  in  the  British  Wesleyan 
Conference*  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Book  Agent  with 
Nathan  Bangs,  and  in  1832  he  was  elected  Bishop.  In  tliis  posi- 
tioUj  however,  he  was  destined  only  to  a  brief  career.  In  1S35, 
on  his  way  from  his  residence  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  he  vra« 
thrown   from  his    carriage,   and  was  found  lying  insensible,   from  I 
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rhieh    state    he    did    not    recover,    and    died    before    tlie    close    of 

Jhe  day. 

f  His  writings  in  defense  of  ld.s  tU'Tiomination^  both  of  its  theology 
and  \ts  polity,  are  authoritative  und  euiielu^ive.  la  1827 liis  "Defense 
of  our  Fntbers ''  was  published,  in  reply  to  a  book  by  a  ProteHtiint  Local 
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Prem*lier  imme*l  irC'aine,  Tlii?^  work  oi  Pdsh(*ii  Kniory  nniks  among 
tlie  Methodist  elafssif*.^,  and  i»^  stiil  houured  witli  ii  phiee  in  the  efnirse 
-of  study  fur  candidates  seeking  jMlinission  to  the  itiiierant  ministry. 
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Bl!«liop  IVaiig^li. — Beverly  Waugh  and  Thomas  A.  Morris 
wvm  the  Bisbups  eltictecl  at  tlie  Geuenil  Conference  of  1836,  the 
former  a  member  of  the  Buhimore,  and  the  latter  of  the  Ohio  Confer- 
enee.  Biwhf>])  Waiigh  w^ls  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  wa^  boni  in  Fair- 
fax County,  in  the  yeai'  1781),  was  converted  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and 


m>iiior'  WArGiT, 


joined  the  BalttviKHv  ('Mufei-enee  in  ISnO,  when  scareely  twenty  vea 
old.      Jle    Koon   di^pltiyed  higli  rluu'iR'ter   and   solid  abilities,   whicl 
eenred  fur  him  the  hvM  positions  in  the  gift  of  big  Conferenee.     H« 
'whs  reiwatedly  iip|>f»inted  to  Biilrim.irc,  Wasltington,  and  Cteorgetowti 
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and  in  182S  the  Generul  Conference  elected  liini  Book  Agent  at  New 
York.  Eiglit  ycjii-ij  after,  at  the  General  Conference  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  1836,  be  was  elected  Bishop,  rather  on  account  of  hh  consum- 
mate pmdei  ce  and  high  personal  and  ministerial  f*h^raetcr,  than  on 
aoconnt  o£  brilliant  or  pupuhir  qualities.  For  twenty-two  years  he 
pcrlonned  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office  in  a  careful,  laborious 
manner. 

His  Kpiscopate  closed  In  185S.  II it^  health  had  been  impaired  by 
his  great  labors  at  the  Book  Concern  in  New  York,  yet  during  the  last 
years  of  hia  life,  though  worn  with  fatigue  and  tortured  with  pain, 
he  steadily  continued  at  his  post  till  stricken  down  by  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  thus  ceasing  at  once  to  work  and  to  live. 

Bishop  Morris,— ThoniaB  A,  Morris,  the  twelfth  Bishop  of 
tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  another  of  that  race  of  western 
heroes  whose  lives  and  labors  have  so  blessed  the  rising  Republic,  and 
sr»  enriched  the  history  of  its  largest  religious  coirimnnion.  He  was 
j^m  of  Baptist  parentage,  near  Cliarlestown,  in  what  is  now  the  State 
PIf  West  Virginia,  April  29,  1794.  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  experienced  the  grace  of  God  through  the  miuistratiouB  of  the 
Methodist  ministr}^  to  which  work  he  ga^-e  himself  in  1S14,  and  two 
years  later  was  admitted  into  the  Ohiu  Conference.  In  1S33  he  was 
appointed  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cincinnati  District,  and  in  1834  he 
was  chosen  editor  of  *'  The  Western  Christian  Advocate,"  the  pnbli- 
catioQ  of  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  jircvious  General  Conference. 
In  hi% delightful  "Miscellanies,"  published  at  the  Western  Methodist 
Book  Concern  in  Cincinnati  in  1854,  he  gives  some  lively  incidents  of 
itinerant  life  at  the  West, 

Morris  may  be  counted  as  the  last  of  the  race  of  pioneer  Bishops, 
far  before  the  election  of  his  ne.Kt  successors  the  era  of  steam  had 
^^wned,  and  the  country  had  grown  so  rich  and  prospei*ous  tliat  the 
physical  hardships  of  the  former  era  fonned  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  episcopal  experience.  The  saddle,  as  a  seat  of  episcopal  power, 
4lig;ippeared  with  Bishop  Morris,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  increased  rapidity  and  ease  of  transportatiofi  lightened  the  labors 
of  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church ;  their  appointments  increas- 
■kg  in  number  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  facilities  for  rcachini;  them 
Viciieased. 
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Soutli-western  iflethodlfin.— In  1802 the  name  "Natchez' 
appears  on  tJie  roll  of  tlic  Western  CoDfercnce,  with  the  solitary  name 
of  Tobias  Gibson  attuclied  ius  pi^acher.     In  1811  MissIsBippi  appeaiu 
as  a  District,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Western  Conference,  with  one 
liundrcd  anri   forty  members,   whereby  it  appears  that  Gibson  had 
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made  a  permanent  impression  npon  that  portion  of  the  Lonisia 
pxir  chase. 

Tiic  indistinctness  of  early  Metliodist  geography  appears  in  tlie- 
fact  that  Natchez  was  at  iii-st  set  down  as  a  part  of  the  Georgia  Dhr 
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tliongh  between  it  and  tl»e  Georgia  line  tlici^  was  a  territory 
large  enough  for  two  great  States  of  the  Unionj  absolutely  nnlcnowB^ 
except  an  the  probable  abode  of  wild  beasts,  Indians,  and  iniraigrants, 
and,  therefore,  a  proper  iield  for  a  Methodist  itinerant  to  explore. 
Gibson  was  bom  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  in  1771,  where  he  owned 
a  handsome  property,  but  in  his  twenty-second  year  be  forsook  it  all 
for  the  privilege  of  preacln*ng  the  Gospel.  In  1793  he  joined  the 
itioerancy.  Two  ycai*s  afterward  he  was  penetrating  the  Ilolstor^ 
Monntainfl,  and  in  1799  he  volunteered  to  go  to  that  unknown  region. 
on  the  banks  of  the  southern  Mississippi,  though  he  was  already 
broken  in  health  by  excessive  labors  and  privations. 

lie  started  for  Natchez  alone,  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  the 
Cumberland  River,  ui  Kentucky,  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  through 
the  wildemesB,  mostly  along  Indian  trails,  and  liaving  reached  the 
river  he  sold  his  hoi'se,  bought  a  canoe,  and  putting  his  siiddle-bags 
and  a  few  other  effects  into  it,  paddled  down  ilie  Cumberland  into  the 
Oliio,  and  thence  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  down  the  Mississippi  to 
liis  destination,  where  he  began  to  spread  the  Gospel ;  eighteen  years 
before  the  Mississippi  territory  became  a  State  of  the  Union.  Four 
times  he  traversed  the  six  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  which  lay  be- 
tween him  and  the  %restern-mo8t  line  of  the  Western  Conference,  and 
in  1803  he  preeeDted  himself  before  that  body  quite  broken  down  in 
health,  reporting  eighty-seven  members  of  the  Methodist  Episeopai 
Church  at  Natchez,  and  the  whole  country  ready  for  the  Gospel. 
They  were  able,  however,  to  spare  him  only  one  assistant^  the  demand 
for  Methodist  preachers  greatly  exceeding  the  supply  ;  and  with  Moses 
Floyd  he  returned  to  his  outpost,  where  the  two  apostles  were  cheered 
by  a  considerable  revival  of  religion.  At  the  next  Conference  two 
otlicr  preacliers,  Ilezekiah  Harriman  and  Abraham  Amos,  were  sent  to 
tlie  aid  of  the  heroic  evangehsts,  and  one  of  the  first  items  of  intelligence 
received  was,  that  Gibson  had  gone  to  his  long  home*  Ue  died  in 
Clairljome  County,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1804,  a  martjrr  to  a  cause  for 
which  many  a  brave  man  wore  out  his  life.  For  many  years  Gibson 
preached,  professed,  and  practiced  Christian  perfection,  and  those  who 
mere  best  acquainted  with  him  were  most  impressed  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  consecration  to  God,  and  his  absolute  devotion  to  his- 
rork. 
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Alafiama* — Witli  tbe  sontbem  section  of  the  Western  Confcf- 
•ence  on  tlie  east,  and  Gibson  and  his  band  of  preachers  on  the  west, 
the  territory  which  is  now  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Missi6&i]>pl  was 
sure  to  be  indnded  in  some  Methodist  circuit.  In  1803  tlie  eccentric 
Lorenzo  Dow,  whose  vagaries  prevented  his  reception  as  a  reg^ilar 
member  of  Conference,  but  who  persisted  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
on  his  own  account,  \vandered  through  this  region  and  preached 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  ever  heard  on  its  soil  The  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  was  first  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Thomas  Jefferson,  extended  as  far  eastward  as  the  Pcrdido 
River,  and  the  Indian  title  to  some  of  these  lands  having  been  extin- 
guished, white  settlements  were  formed  on  the  Tensas,  Tombigbce, 
Buckatano,  and  Chicksaw  Rivers.  It  was  to  the  frontici^smeu  of  tliis 
€emi-bai*bafonB  country  that  Dow  carried  the  Gospel  in  1803  and 
1804. 

At  the  session  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  which  was  held 
in  Charleston  in  1807j  Bishop  Asbury  called  for  missionaries  to  tliis 
south-westeni  field — which  tirst  appears  as  the  Okonee  District,  from 
the  river  of  that  name — ^in  which  the  Tombigbee  country  was  set 
down  as  a  circuit,  and  Josiali  Randall  and  Matthew  P.  Stiirdcvant  were 
appointed  to  it  as  preachei*s.  The  next  year  the  Tombigbee  Circuit, 
^vhich  was  separated  from  the  civilized  world  liy  four  hundred  miles 
of  Indian  country^  appears  in  the  Minutes,  \^nth  Michael  Burdge  and 
M.  P.  Sturdevant  as  preachers,  but  Uie  name  of  the  latter  is  foUowed 
by  the  word  "  missionary,"  which  would  imply  that  Burdge  was  to 
hold  the  teiTitory  already  explored  and  Sturdevant  was  to  push  out 
into  regions  beyond. 

In  1810  John  S,  Ford  and  John  W.  Kennon  were  appointed  to 
the  Tombigbee  Circuit,  and  Ford  relates  that  from  the  time  they  set 
out  from  the  settlements  in  Georgia  till  they  reached  Fort  Clairbome^ 
where  they  commenced  to  stake  out  their  circuit  on  the  Alal>ama 
River,  they  slept  thirteen  nights  under  the  trees.  In  1811  the  Tom- 
bigbee Circuit  appears  in  the  Mississippi  District  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference with  one  hundred  and  forty  memlxjrs  j  and  the  Mississippi 
District,  under  Elder  Dunwody,  six  years  aftcrwaixl  took  its  place  in 
the  Minutes  as  the  Mississippi  Conference.  This  was  the  section  of 
coimtry  traveled  by  Richmond  Nolly,  Lewis  Ilobbs,  Drury  PoweU, 
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'•and  Thomas  Griffin  in  1812,  and  from  which  Nolly,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  passed  to  lus  martyr's  crown, 

ijflissoiiri.— In  1812  that  sturdy  pioneer,  Jesse  Walker,  was  sent 
ver  from  Illinois  to  lay  out  a  circuit  in  Missouri,  wliicli  then  apper- 
uiiDed  to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  over  wliich,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  yearSj  he  ranged  as  '*  Conference  Missionary,"  breaking  up 
DOW  ground  and  looking  up  new  people.     Already  Missouri  was  pre- 
empted for  Methodism.     Joseph  Oglesby  had  found  time  during  hia 
appointment  to  Illinois,  in  1804  and  1S05,  to  reconuoitre  a  portion  of 
it,  and  in  ISOG — the  same  year  that  Walker  entered  Ilbnois — John 
Travis  was  dispatched  to  Missouri,  at  which  time  tlicre  were  only  about 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  west  of   the  Mississippi  Eiver.      This 
young  man  certainly  could  not  complain  of  being  crowded,  for  Iiis 
circuit,  which  appertained  to  the  Cumberland  District,  had  no  bounda- 
ries whatever  except  the  Mississippi  Hi  ver  on  its  eastward  side.     At 
the  next  Conference  Travis  reported  one  hundred  white  and  six  col- 
ored members,  and  in  1S16  a  Conference  was  constituted,  taking  in  all 
^Jlissouri  and  Illinoie,  along  with  the  south-western  part  of  Indiana — a 
Bfconfcrence  without  a  boundary  on  the  west,  but  officially  set  down  as 
^*  including  the  last  Mctliodist  cabin  toward  the  setting  sun."     The 
first  session  of  this  Conference  was  licld  in  the  Sliiloh  meeting-house, 
'St.  Clair  Countyj  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  23d 
-of  September,  1816,  at  whlcJi  Bishop  Srivendrec  presided.     It  opened 
witli  only  seven  members;  but  before  its  adjournment  the  little  com- 
pany was  enlarged  to  t%vcnty'two,  four  of  whom  were  api>ointed  to 
Illinois,  four  to  Indiana,  seven  to  Missouri,  and  one  to  Flat  Springs,  in 
Arkansas — a  wild  region  sixty-four  miles  south-west  of  Little  Rock. 
On  the  territory  included  with  in  this  Conference  there  were  known  to 
be  tlirec  thousand  nm\  forty -one  mcmbefs,  eight  hondrcd  and  forty- 
one  of  whom  were  in  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  eight  in  Arkansas, 
nine  hundred  and  sixty -eight  in  Illinois,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  in  Indiana. 

Jesne  IkValker  in  St.  liOiiis, — Though  Walker  was  not  tlie 

first  Methodist  itinerant  in  Missouri,  he  ranks  as  the  principal  founder 

^f  the  denomination  there.     Under  his  energetic  leadership  Method- 

H&m  made  its  way  against  the  original  Roman  Catholic  predominance 

in  that  country,  and  in  182C  lie  {flantcd  his  standard  in  the  Romish 
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metropolis  of  St.  Louis,  where  previously  no  itinerant  had  found  rest 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

Of  this  new  movement  Bishop  Morris  gives  the  following  account : — 
"  He  commenced  laying  the  train  at  Conference,  appointed  a  time 
to  open  the  campaign  and  begin  the  siege,  and  engaged  two  young 
preachers  of  undoubted  courage,  such  as  he  believed  would  stand  by 
him  '  to  the  bitter  end,'  to  meet  him  at  a  given  time  and  place,  and  to 
aid  him  in  the  difficult  enterprise.  Punctual  to  their  engagements, 
they  all  me*  a^ad  proceeded  to  the  city  together.  When  they  reached 
it  the  Terntorial  Legislature  was  in  session  there,  and  every  pubUc 
place  appeared  to  be  full.  The  missionaries  preferred  private  lodgings, 
but  could  obtain  none.  Some  people  laughed  at  them,  and  others 
cursed  them  to  their  face.  Thus  embarrassed  at  every  point,  they 
rode  into  the  public  square,  and  held  a  consultation  on  their  horses. 
The  prospect  was  gloomy  enough,  and  every  avenue  seemed  closed 
against  them.  The  young  preachers  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to 
their  being  in  the  path  of  duty.  Tlieir  leader  tried  to  encourage  them 
but  in  vain.  They  thought  that  if  the  Lord  had  any  work  for  them, 
there  to  do,  there  would  surely  be  some  way  to  get  to  it.  They  thought 
it  best  immediately  to  return  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  come ; 
and  though  tlieir  elder  brother  entreated  them  not  to  leave  him,  they 
deliberately  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  for  a  testimony  against  the 
wicked  city,  and  taking  leave  of  Walker,  rode  off,  and  left  him  sitting 
on  his  horse. 

"  Perhaps  that  hour  brought  with  it  more  of  the  feeling  of  despond- 
ency to  Jesse  Walker  than  he  ever  experienced  in  any  other  hour  of 
his  eventful  Ufe  ;  and,  stung  with  disappointment,  he  said  in  his  haste, 
'  I  will  go  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  hunt  up  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel ; '  and  immediately  turned  his  horse  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  with  a  sorrowful  heart  rode  off  alone.  Having  proceeded 
about  eigV*->?n  miles  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  entered  into  a  soliloquy 
on  this  mst :  '  Was  I  ever  defeated  before  in  this  blessed  work  ? 
Never.  Did  any  one  ever  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  get  con- 
founded ?  No ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  go  back  and  take 
St.  Louis.'  Then  reversing  his  course,  without  seeking  either  rest  or 
refrcsluncnt  for  man  or  beast,  he  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
city,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  lodgings  in  an  indifferent  iuu, 
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where  he  paid  at  the  highest  rate  for  every  thing.  Kext  morning  he 
commenced  a  survey  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  lie  met  with 
some  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  who  knew  him,  and  said, 
*  Why,  Father  Walker,  what  has  brought  you  here? ' 
"  His  answer  was,  ^  I  have  come  to  take  St.  Louis.' 
"  They  thought  it  a  hopeless  undertaking,  and,  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  so,  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  Catholics  and 
infidels,  very  dissipated  and  wicked,  and  that  there  was  no  probability 
that  a  Mothodist  preacher  could  obtain  access  to  them,  and  seriously 
advised  liim  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  to  his  family,  then 
residing  in  Illinois.  But  to  aU  such  expressions  Walker  returned 
one  answer :  ^  I  have  come,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  take  St.  Louis, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  do  it.'  lie  presently  found  a  large 
but  unfinished  dwelling-house,  and  succeeded  in  renting  it  as  it  was  for 
ten  dollars  a  month.  Passing  by  the  public  square  he  saw  some  old 
benches  stacked  away  at  the  end  of  the  Court-house,  which  had  been 
recently  refitted  ^vith  new  ones.  These  he  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sioner, had  them  put  on  a  dray,  and  removed  to  his  hired  house,  bor- 
rowed tools,  and  repaired  with  his  own  hands  such  as  were  broken, 
and  fitted  up  his  largest  room  for  a  place  of  worship.  After  complet- 
ing his  arrangements  he  commenced  prcacliing  regularly  twice  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  occasionally  in  the  evenings  between  the  Sabbaths.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  notice  that  if  there  were  any  poor  parents  who 
wished  their  children  taught  to  spell  and  read  he  would  teach  them 
five  days  in  a  week  without  fee  or  reward,  and  if  there  were  any  who 
wished  their  servants  to  learn  he  would  teach  them  on  the  same  tenns 
in  the  evenings.  In  order  to  be  always  on  the  spot,  and  to  render  liis 
expenses  as  hght  as  possible,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  his  own  hired 
house. 

"  The  chapel  room  was  soon  fiUed  with  hearei-s,  and  the  school  with 
children.  In  the  meantime  he  went  to  visit  his  family,  and  returned 
with  a  horseload  of  provisions  and  bedding,  determined  to  remain 
there  and  push  the  work  till  something  was  accomplished.  Very 
soon  a  work  of  grace  commenced.  And  it  was  not  long  before  a 
chapel  was  built,  a  Society  of  seventy  membei-s  organized,  a  flourishing 
school  estabhshed,  and  thus  Father  Walker  had  succeeded  in  taking 
St.  Louis. 
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"  Having  effectually  broken  the  way  open  for  Methodism  in  Mb- 
soixri  during  sixteen  yearB,  Walker,  eager  for  pioneer  adventures, 
went,  in  1S23,  to  tbe  Indian  tribes  np  tlie  Mississippi,  where  he  labored 
until  lS30j  when  tbe  hero  of  so  many  fields  was  esteemed  the  man  for 
other  new  work%  and  was  appointed  to  the  extreme  North,  to  Chicaga 
Mission,  where  he  succeeded  in  planting  Methodism  in  that  infant  city* 
In  1831  be  was  sent  to  the  Chicago  Mission,  and  organized  many 
small  Societies  in  that  young  and  rising  country.  In  1832  there  waa 
a  Cliicago  District  formed,  mostly  of  missionary  ground.  Walker  was 
superintendent  of  this  district,  and  missionary  to  Chicago  town;  and 
altliough  he  was  stricken  in  years,  and  well  nigh  worn-out,  having 
spent  a  comparatively  long  life  on  the  frontiers,  yet  the  veteran  had 
the  respect  and  admimtjon  of  the  whole  community,  and  in  1833  was 
continued  in  the  City  Missionai'y  Station.  Tlie  year  1835  closed  his  act- 
ive itinerant  life.  *  He  had,'  says  CartMTigbt,  *  done  effective  service  as 
a  traveling  preacher  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  had  lived  poor,  and 
suffered  much  ;  had  won  tliousands  of  souls  over  to  CJhrist,  and  firmly 
planted  Methodism  for  tliou&ands  of  miles  on  our  frontier  border.  In 
1834  lie  asked  for  and  obUiincd  a  sujiorannnatcd  relation,  in  which  he 
Uvcd  till  tlic  5th  of  October,  1835,  and  then  left  the  world  in  h^ 
triumph.' " 


(^vos  «r  Bliilinp^  A)iUiir)',  O^vrjpe,  Kini*rt,  and  Wtni^b. 


JOSHUA  80ULS,  ]>.D. 

|Jo»nuA  SouT>E,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Bum  Au^^ust  1,  1781,  ftt  Bristol,  Me.  ;  entered  the  New  York  Conference  in  1709; 
'was  ordftined  Bishop  of  the  Mctliodist  Episcopal  Church  io  1824;  s<ctilc<h  and  be- 
^aiae  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopjil  Church,  South,  in  1844;  died  m  1867.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV- 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH, 


WITH  the  long-souglit  and  carefully-fostered  idea  of  "fraternity" 
an  accomplished  fact,  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  recall 
too  vividly  th<j  history  of  that  great  nphca%^al  which,  in  1844,  resulted 
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in  the  disruption  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghnrch,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  SoatL 
Only  such  record  as  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  great 
principles  nnderlying  this  struggle  will,  therefore,  be  given  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  and  profitable  task  to  record  the  efforts 
of  Christian  men  to  join  once  more  the  hearts  and  hands  throng 
which  flows  the  same  spiritual  life-blood ;  to  this  theme,  therefore,  after 
brief  mention  of  leading  facts,  the  reader's  attention  will  be  invited. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  the  first  violent  opposition  encountered 
by  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  when  they  commenced  their  episcopal 
labors  in  America,  was  in  the  southern  States,  on  account  of  their 
preaching  against  slavery.  These  two  Englishmen  held  "  the  jiecnliar 
institution "  in  unspeakable  abhorrence,  though  on  the  other  hand  it 
will  be  remembered  that  George  Whitefield  so  greatly  admired  it  that 
he  offered  devout  thanksgivings  to  God  by  whose  providence,  as  he 
presumed,  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  so  modified 
as  to  permit  him  and  otliei's,  like-minded  with  himself,  to  work  his 
oi-plian-house  plantation  with  labor  which  he  should  own  rather  than 
hire.  Perhaps  it  was  in  view  of  such  facts  and  opinions  as  these  on 
the  part  of  otherwise  unquestionably  gi'cat  and  good  men,  that  Asbury 
yielded  to  the  pressure  which  he  was  unable  to  resist  without  the 
probable  exclusion  of  liiniself  and  his  itinerants  from  tlie  whole  south- 
em  country,  and  sulTcred  slave-holdei's  to  retain  their  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Societies  which  were  formed  of  the  converts  of  south- 
era  revivals. 

The  conscience  of  the  nation  was  not  very  tender  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  during  the  fii-st  half  century  of  our  existence,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  even  the  slave-trade,  which  civilized  nations  have  long 
denounced  as  piracy,  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  until  the  year  1808 ;  that  being  the  year  fixed  upon  in 
the  Constitution  itself  for  the  aboUtion  of  that  infamous  traffic,  which, 
hmvever,  it  was  fondly  hoped  would,  before  that  date,  die  a  natural 
death.  But  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  friends 
of  freedom  had  expected  to  celebrate  the  funeral  of  slavery  it  had 
grown  to  huge  proportions.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  Prance, 
and  the  efforts  to  supply  the  demand  for  slaves  over  this  newly- 
acquired  territory  stimulated  an  inter-State  slave-trade,  and  the  raising 
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of  negroes  in  the  Northern  slave  States  to  supply  the  Gulf  States'  mar- 
kets had  become  a  well-established  and  exceedingly  profitable  line  of 
business.  The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  also,  opened  np  a  great 
southern  industry  for  slave  labor,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  peace  between  the  States,  to  leave  the  whole  question  of  hu- 
man servitude  to  be  managed  by  those  who  were  most  immediately 
interested  in  it. 

That  which  was  true  of  the  nations  was  true  of  the  Churches,  not 
only  in  the  Methodist,  but  in  the  other  great  communions  of  America, 
at  whose  altars  the  owners  of,  and  dealers  in,  human  flesh,  celebrated 
unchallenged  the  Holy  Supper  which  commemorates  the  deatli  and  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  an  undisputed  fact,  that  both 
among  the  slaves  and  their  owners  gi'cat  numbers  of  apparently  sound 
conversions  occurred,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  moved  on  in  spite  of 
the  sin  of  one  race  and  the  sorrow  of  another.  Meanwhile,  the  line 
had  been  sharply  drawn  between  free  territory  and  slave  territory,  and 
the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  between  these  two  sections  of  the  country 
had  commenced. 

Through  all  these  years  there  were  many  at  the  South  who  regarded 
slavery  as  a  calamity,  if  not  as  a  crime ;  and  many  at  the  North  who 
publicly  apologized  for  it.  Thus  when  Edward  Everett,  thinking 
to  gain  popularity  with  the  South,  said  in  Congress  conceming  slavery, 
that  "while  it  subsists,  where  it  subsists  its  duties  are  presupposed  and 
sanctioned  by  religion,"  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  a  life-long  slave- 
holder, replied,  "  I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  of  tliat  man 
from  the  North  who  rises  here  to  defend  slavery  upon  principle."'^ 

Besides  a  prohibition  of  trading  in  slaves,  the  Discipline  con- 
tained a  section  on  Slavery,  "  of  which,"  says  Dr.  ^[yci-s — the  best 
authority  in  the  Church  South  on  this  subject — "  neither  party  denied 
the  validity,  and  it  was  only  the  northern  agitators  that  asked  any 
change  in  it."     This  section  was  as  follows : — 

1.  We  declare  that  we  arc  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slav- 
ery; therefore,  no  slave-holder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our 
Cburcli  hereafter  where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of 
emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom. 

When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves  by  any 
♦Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Ilartzell,  D.D.,  Chicago,  Sept.  20,  1874. 
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iijcaii9»  he  slmll  forfeit  Iiis  mitiisterial  character  in  our  Church  unless  he  execute, 
if  it  be  practiciibk%  a  Icgdl  emauciptttion  of  such  shiyes,  conformably  to  the  lawa 
of  the  State  in  wliich  he  lives. 


Power  is  a  dangerous  possessionj  not  only  because  it  is  likely  to 
degenerate  into  tyranny,  bnt  also  because  it  blunts  the  moral  sense  of 
liim  who  wields  it.  The  money  power  may  become  a  monster ;  relig- 
ious doo^matism  haa  in  it  endless  iDquisitions,  racks,  and  fagots ;  but 
the  power  implied  in  the  ownei^hip  of  men  and  women  is  the  most 
subtle  of  all  the  serpents  of  this  breed  which,  has  ever  crept  inta 
human  society.  With  their  social,  domestic,  financial,  and  political 
systems  either  based  on  or  carefully  adapted  to  negro  slavery,  no 
wonder  the  South  resented  interference  with  its  property,  its  passions^ 
and  its  pride ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  worldly-minded  portion  of  the 
Church,  throughout  all  its  denominational  brandies,  both  North  and 
South,  BO  far  as  they  were  sharers  in  the  protits  of  slave  labor,  were 
very  mucli  inchncd  to  let  the  institution  alone* 

But  t!ie  conscience  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  the  Northern 
States,  especially  in  New  England,  had  become  awakened  to  the  enor^ 
mity  of  slavery.  New  England  is  a  countr)'  of  ideas,  of  agitations,  of 
refonns;  that  way  Hes  its  pleasure  and  prosperity,  Tlie  liigher  circles 
of  society  in  the  South,  on  the  otlier  hand,  are  by  nature  and  habit 
conservative,  self-satisfied,  courteous  and  courtly ;  but  in  the  blood  of 
its  plebian  masses  tliere  is  all  the  fire  and  fury  produced  by  a  tropical 
chmate,  tlie  lust  and  passion  of  despotism,  and  the  stolid  prejudi^ 
which  the  church  and  the  school-house  have  not  yet  eradicated  or 
transformed. 

There  were,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  WTiedon  in  his  review 
of  Garrisoniac  abohtionism,*  two  sorts  of  abolitionists  in  the  Method- 
ist Church;  one  bent  on  immediate  emancipation  at  all  costs;  the 
other,  no  less  true  to  liberty,  counseling  cahuness  and  patience,  with 
the  hope  that  tbeir  Southern  brethren  would  see  their  error  and  open 
the  door  to  tlic  caged  souls  and  bodies  in  their  possession.  In  the 
Address  of  the  Bishops  at  the  General  Conference  of  1840,  the 
Churcli  was  exhorted  to  moderation,  in  view  of  the  apparent  danger 
of  disruption   on  account  of  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy,  and 

*  See  "Now  York  Tribune,"  September  25th,  1879. 
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"wBile   favoring    the  idea  of    universal  liberty,   these  chief    pastora 
pointed  out  that  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church  could  only  he  pre- 
served by* the  cessation  of  the  torrents  of  hard  words  which  wei'e  con- 
tinually pouring  forth  through  newspaper  organs  and  on  confei-ence 
floorB.   **  Our  General  Rule  on  Slaveiy,"  says  the  Address, "  which  fonn* 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  has  stood  from  the  begin- 
ning unchanged,  as  testamentary  of  our  sentiments  on  the  jirinciple 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.    And  in  this  we  differ  in  no  respect  from 
the  sentiments  of  our  venerable  founder,  or  from  those  of  the  wisest  and 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  ci  vihans  of  our  own  and  other  enlight- 
ened and  Christian  countries.     The  simply  holding  or  owning  slaves, 
without  regard  to  drcumstanoes,  has  at  no  j^eriod  of  tlio  existence  of 
•  the  Chui-ch  subjected  the  master  to  excommuniciition,  .  .  .  We  cannot 
'      withhold  from  you,  at  this  eventful  period^  the  solemn  conviction  of  our 
minds  that  no  new  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
at  this  time,  will  have  a  tendency  to  accoraplisli  these  most  desirable 
objects,"  namely,  "to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  whole  body, 
promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  t!ie  slave  population,  and  advance 
generally,  in  the  slave-holding  community  of  our  country,  the  humane 
and  hallowing  influence  of  our  holy  religion." 
^L       At  this  Conference  the  Kev.  Eohcit  Newton,  D.D.,  appeared  as 
Bthe  representative  of  the  English  Wcsleyan  Conference,  by  whom  that 
H Church  sent  its  fraternal  greetings,  and  a  special  met?«age  concermng 
Hplavery,  to  which  an  official  response  was  made  containing  the  foUow- 
^fc|g^  among  other  statements,  which  after  this  lapse  of  time  am  more- 
eonspicnous  for  their  modei'ation  than  their  riglitoousness :  *'  But  our 
CI  arch  is  extended  througli  all  the  States ;  and  it  would  be  wrongs 
and  unscriptural  to  enact  a  rule  of  discipline  in  opj>osition  to  the  Con- 

titution  and  laws  of  the  State  on  this  subject."  And  again  :  **  Under 
le  administration  of  the  venerated  Dr.  Coke,  it  w:is  attempted  ta 
rge  emancipation  in  all  the  States,  but  the  attcmi>t  proved  almost 
ruinous,  and  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  doctor  Iiinisclf.  Wliile,  tJiere- 
fore,  the  Church  has  encouraged  emancipation  in  those  States  where 
the  laws  permit  it,  and  allowed  the  freed  man  to  enjoy  fi-cedoTu,  avc 
have  refrained*  for  conscience'  sake,  from  all  intermeddling  with  the 
mbject  in  those  other  States  where  the  laws  make  it  criminal."  Tho 
reply  quotes  the  instructions  *)i  Secretary  Watson  to  the  British  Wes- 
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leyan  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies  in  I8889  as  follows:  ''As  in  the 
eolonies  in  which  yon  are  called  to  labor  a  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  a  state  of  slayerj,  the  Committee  most  strongly  call  to 
your  remembrance  what  was  so  folly  stated  to  yon  when  yon  were 
accepted  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies,  that  yonr  only  bnsineBB 
is  to  promote  the  moral  and  religions  improvement  of  the  slaves  to 
whom  yon  may  have  access,  withont,  in  the  least  degree,  in  public  or 
private,  interfering  with  their  civil  condition."  Bnch  was  the  official 
position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1840 :  a  podtion  which 
the  more  ardent  abolitionists  regarded  with  horror,  and  which,  at  all 
hazards,  they  determined  to  change. 

Even  in  New  England  the  Annual  Conferences  were  divided  among 
themselves ;  and  in  some  of  these  Conferences  charges  of  evil  speakings 
contumacy,  and  the  like,  were  brought  against  certain  of  the  more  vehe- 
ment  brethren  who  were  thought  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  Christian 
courtesy  and  charity  in  their  anti-slavery  speeches  and  sermons.  This 
of  course  only  inereaficd  the  excitement.  Anti-slavery  societies  were 
formed  in  Churches  and  in  Conferences ;  and  so  thoroughly  was  the 
Church  permeated  by  this  leaven  of  reform  that  classes,  Sunday-schools, 
missionary  meetings,  and  love-feasts,  were  in  constant  danger  of  being 
turned  into  schools  of  anti-slavery  debate.  The  Southern  Methodists, 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  Northern  agitation,  settled 
back  more  dctennincdly  than  ever  upon  their  pro-slavery  education, 
traditions,  and  habits ;  defied  the  reformers,  denounced  them  as  schis- 
matics who  were  attempting  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  damage  which  their  side  of  the 
question  was  receiving,  began  to  insist  that  slave-holding  should  not  be 
considered  a  bar  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Andreir  was  elected  to  the  Episcopacy  by  the  Grenend 
Conference  of  1832.  Early  in  1844  he  married  a  lady  of  Georgia, 
who  was  the  owner  of  slaves,  and  thus  became  constructively  a  slave 
owner.  It  is  said  that  before  this  time  he  had  inherited  two  or 
three  negroes,  whom  he  was  prevented  by  the  laws  of  Georgia 
from  manumitting,  and  whom  he,  therefore,  held  by  necessity ;  and 
he  himself  declares,  that,  in  order  not  to  be  compromised  by  this 
property  possessed  by  his  wife,  he  made  over  to  her  all  his  right, 
title,  and  interest  therein.    Nevertheless,  as  husband  and  wife  are  one. 


Bishop  Andrew. 
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JAMKs  i'RKW. 

Beeoad  Blsbop  of  \h^  M^tbodltt  Ept»co[ial  Cburch,  South. 

[Bom  in  Gcorg^in,  Msiy  Z,  1794;  ontrrcd  tht;  South  Carolina  Coofcrence  in 
1812;  wns  ordained  Tlisliop  in  tfic  Metlmtlist  Episcopal  Church  in  1824;  secetlc^l  in 
1844;  aod  becjimc  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurdi,  South.  Died  in 
New  Orleans,  Harclt  2,  187  L) 

Bishop  Andrew  was  denounced  ns  a  slave-holding  Bishopj  and  straight- 
way became  the  target  for  abolition  arrows  from  all  over  the  Nortli. 

Petitions,  nicnxorials,  and  addresses  were  poured  in  npon  tho  Gen- 
eral Conference  from  all  quarters,  liaving  reference  to  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  the  tide  of  excitement  was  so  strong  as  almost  to  carry  the 
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body  off  its  feet.  Dr.  Capers  of  Sonth  Carolina — afterward  Bishop— 
iiTid  Dn  01  in,  of  the  New  York  Conference,  offered  a  refiolution  pro- 
viding for  a  ^'  Coniinittec  of  Six  to  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
I5ishopSj  and  report  within  two  days,  bb  to  the  possibility  of  adoptiBg 
some  plan,  and  what,  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  Church,'* 
wliich  conmiittee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Di-s.  Capers,  Olia, 
Winans,  Early,  namlinCjand  CVandall ;  and  during  their  conBideratiot 
of  the  momentous  subject  intrusted  to  them,  the  whole  Conference 
observed  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer* 

But  peace  was  not  as  yet  in  sight.  On  the  18th  of  May,  Bishop 
Soule,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
Episcopacy  from  the  New  York  Conference,  and  who  was  recognized 
afi  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the  Church  on  the  conservative  side  of 
the  argument,  !*eported  **  that  after  a  calm  and  dehberate  investigation^ 
the  committee  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan  of  compromise.^'' 
Five  days  afterward,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Fin- 
ley,  and  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Trimble,  D.D,,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  as 
follows : — 

WhereaM^  The  Discipline  of  our  Chwrch  forbids  the  doing  any  tbiDg  calculated 
to  destroy  our  itinerant  General  Superin tendency,  and  whereaa  Bishop  Andrew 
has  becouie  connected  with  slavery  liy  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  ibia  act  hav- 
ing drawn  after  it  circumstances  which,  in  tire  estimation  of  the  G-eoeral  Confer^ 
ence,  will  greatly  erabumisa  the  exercise  of  his  office  ns  an  itinerant  General  Super- 
intemlent,  if  not  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it;  therefore,   ' 

Iteaohedf  Tliat  it  is  the  aense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he  desist  froia 
the  exercise  of  tliia  office  so  long  as  tlris  impediment  remains," 

Over  this  resolution  the  battle  was  finally  joined,  and  the  echoes  of 
that  great  debate  have  even  now  ecarcely  died  away.  The  like  of  it 
was  probably  never  heai*d  in  any  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  America. 
All  the  powers  of  logic,  all  the  arts  of  rbetoric,  all  the  fires  of  enthn- 
siasnij  aL  the  fury  of  passion,  all  the  intensity  of  onti*aged  conscience^ 
all  the  resistance  of  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  all  the  determination  of 
both  sanctified  and  nnsanctificd  ^nll,  were  exhausted,  not  on  the  mere 
verbal  sense  of  the  reeohitiati,  but  on  the  gi'eat  system  of  sin  and 
misery  which  lay  behind  and  under  it.  Nevertheless  there  was  much 
otitward  courtesy  and  little  undne  vcheracncc  of  nrnnner  in  thd 
debate. 
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W  At  length,  on  the  30th  of  May,  Bishop  Hedding,  that  majestic  man, 
^ho  was  claimed  by  the  abolitionists  as  their  prince  and  leader,  yet  who 
pOBsessed  stifficient  weight  of  character  and  reputation  for  probity  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  elavc-liolding  party,  suggested  that  the 
Conference  hold  no  session  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  thus  al- 
low the  Bishops  time  to  consiilt  together,  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  offer  a  plan  of  adjusting  present  difficulties;  but  this 
<!alin  council  was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  heated  temper  of  tlie  assem- 
bly. Under  lighter  pressure  both  parties  might  have  accepted  it  as  a 
poeeible  road  out  of  their  confusion ;  but  as  it  was,  both  pai-ties  seemed 
to  suspect  a  snare.  It  is  said  that  the  delegates  of  the  New  England 
Conferences  were  immediately  called  together  to  consult  upon  the 

» alarming  prospect  of  a  slight  healing  of  this  great  wound  ;  which  meet- 
Hig  resulted  in  the  unanimous  determination,  "  tl^at  if  Bishop  Andrew 
ifihonld  be  left  by  the  General  Conference  in  the  exercise  of  Episcopal 
functions  it  would  break  up  must  of  the  New  England  Conferences, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  be  lioldcn  together  would  be,  to  secede  in  a 
Hl>ody  and  invite  Bishop  Hedding  to  preside  over  them."  * 
H       On  the  first  of  June  this  great  battle  was  lost  and  worn     Finley's 
^Presolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeas  to 
"«ixty-nine  nays.      Of  the  minority,  fifty -seven  were  delegates  from 
filave-holding  Conferences,  and  twelve  from  non-slave-holding  Confer- 
ences ;  but  only  one  Southern  delegate,  and  he  a  transfer  from  a  North- 
em   Conference,   voted  with  the    majority.       It  was   a  solid   South 
against  a  still  divided  North,  though  in  the  last  named  section  of  the 
Church  antislavery  principles  had  now  beeonic  ahriost  univei-siii    Two 
^days  afterward,  on  the  morning  of  June  3,  Dr.  Cajx^i's  offered  a  paper 
looking  to  a  division  of  the  Church,  which  should  be  inaugurated  at 
the  then  present  General  Conference,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
4ay  Dr.  Longstreet  presented  what  is  Icnow^n  as  the  Declaration  of  the 
Southern  Delegates,  which  was  signed  by  the  entire  delegations,  ex- 
cept two,  from  the  slave-holding  Conferences — fifty-one  names  in  alb 
I  The  substance  of  this  Declaration  was,  that  the  continued  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition,  and  tlie  action  of  the  General 
Conference  in  suspending  Bishop  Andrew,  reudemd  tlie  continuance  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  General  Conference  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal 

•  llr,  Jiunea  Porter  in  tlie  "  Methatlbt  Quartcrlj  Review/'  ab  qnotcil  by  Dr>  Mjert 
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WLLLIAM    €Al»EBSj    D.D, 
Third  BlAbop  of  tlia  MetbodUi  £plM»»pAl  CJiareh,  Sattth* 

[Boin  in  Cnrbondale,  Pa.,  Jun.  26,  1700;  received  into  tlio  SoutU  CaroluM 
Canference  in  1808  ;  onliiitied  Bishop  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  Souths  in  1846.  Died 
at  Anderson,  8.  C,  Jan.  29,  1855J 

Chui-cli  in  the  South  an  impossibility ;  which  Declaration  Tas  referred 
to  a  committee  who  were  after^^^ard — on  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B, , 
M'Ferrin,  of  Tennessee — iiistnictcd,  **  to  advise,  if  possible,  a  consti- 
tutional plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  Chorch,  pro- 
vided they  cannot,  in  their  judgment,  devise  a  plan  for  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences  now  existing  in  the  Church  on  the  snb-j 
ject  of  slavery. 
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On  the  8th  of  June,  Drs.  Durbin,  George  Peck,  and  Elliott,  were 
appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  facts  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings in  Bishop  Andrew's  case.  On  the  same  day  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  offered  by  the  Conunittee  of  Nine,  were  adopted, 
which  the  Church  South,  at  that  time  and  ever  since,  haa  held  to  be  a 
virtual  and  valid  "Plan  of  Separation,"  under  which  their  Church 
was  subsequently  organized : — 

Whereat,  A  Declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  General  Conference,  with 
the  signatures  of  fifty-one  delegates  of  the  body,  from  thirteen  Annual  Confer- 
ences in  the  slave-holding  States,  representing  that,  for  various  reasons  enumer- 
ated, the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  Church-organization 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  as  now  constituted  ;  and  whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  separation,  a 
contingency  to  which  the  Declaration  asks  attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem 
it  the  duty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the  emergency  with  Christian 
kindness  and  the  strictest  equity ;  therefore, 

Hetolvedy  By  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences  in  General  Con- 
ference assembled,  that  should  the  Annual  Conferences  in  tlie  slave-holding 
States  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  the  follow- 
ing rule  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  nortliern  boundary  of  such  connec- 
tion: All  the  societies,  stations,  and  Conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the 
Sonth,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  Con- 
ferences, shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  of  tlic  Southern  Church ; 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ciuirch  shall  in  nowise  attempt  to 
organize  Churches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  South,  nor  shall 
they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral  oversight  therein;  it  being  understood  that 
the  ministry  of  the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in  relation  to  stations, 
societies,  and  Conferences  adhering,  by  vote  of  a  majority,  to  tlic  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Church;  provided,  also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies, 
stations,  and  Conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  and  not  to  interior 
charges,  which  shall  in  all  cases  l)e  left  to  the  care  of  that  Cimrch  within  whose 
Icrritory  they  are  situated. 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty-tive 
in  the  aflBrmative  and  eighteen  in  the  negative ;  the  southern  delegates 
thus  taking  the  responsibility  of  withdrawal,  and  the  whole  body  of 
their  northern  brethren,  with  only  eighteen  exceptions,  opening  the 
door  for  their  departure. 

Just  what  was  signified  by  this  "  Plan  of  Separation "  has  been 
matter  of  prolonged  dispute,  but,  happily,  now  its  significance  is  no 
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longer  of  any  practical  importance.  As  an  answer  to  the  vexed  qu 
^ion  tliat  has  for  years  been  tossed  back  and  forth  between  the  tivtf 
divisions  of  American  Methodism,  *^  Wlio  was  responsible  for  the  seoeflp 
gion  in  1844,  the  North  or  South  ? "  it  may  be  said :  New  England  was 
prepai-ed  to  secede  rather  than  accept  slavery  in  the  episcopacy ;  the 
South  was  prepai'ed  to  secede  rather  than  jneld  their  views.  The  yeas 
and  nays  sliowed  the  North  to  be  in  tlie  majority,  and  thus,  as  a  simple 
question  of  numbers,  it  was  of  necessity  the  South  which  must  secede, 
since  it  would  not  recede.  Southern  authors  declare,  that  the  Norti 
was  lM?nt  on  changing  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Church ;  and  doubtksa, 
in  the  light  of  6ul)&cquent  events,  that  which  was  once  charged  upon 
them  as  a  fault  would  now  be  claimed  as  an  honor. 

According  to  the  Discipline,  any  change  in  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
Church  required  not  only  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Conference, 
but  also  tlie  aggregate  vote  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  membere  in 
attendance  upon  the  Annual  Conferences  throughout  the  Church,  to 
%vhich  bodies  tlie  proposed  change  must  be  referred.  The  "  Plan  of 
Separation,"  akliough  voted  with  euc!i  equanimity  by  the  C4eneral  Con- 
ference, failed  to  receive  tlie  required  three-fourths  vote  in  the  Annual 
Conferences ;  the  slave-holding  Conferences  witli  one  voice  approving, 
and  the  non-shivc-holding  Conferences  dividing  upon  the  change.* 

Or^anizafioii  of  the  Metliodiit  Epit§coiiiil  Ctiureh^ 
Soutli»~What  \vm  to  he  done  witli  the  brethren  whose  right  to  depart 
was  tlius  denied,  or  by  what  means  they  were  to  be  reached  after  having 
gone  out  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  those  who  voted  against  ratifying 
the  "Plan  of  Separation'''  have  not  explained;  nor  was  such  explana- 
tion necessary',  for  the  South,  regjxrdiiig  their  own  action  as  final,  at 
a  Convention  which  met  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  iirst  day  of  May, 
1845,  proceeded  to  organize  tlic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  iibovc-mentioned  "Plan  of  Separa- 
tion." Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  was  elected  pres- 
ident ^ro  tem.^  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  being  afterward  requested, 
by  unanimous  vote,  to  assume  their  customary  rights  as  presiding  officers. 


( 


*The  aggregate  rote  by  Annual  Conferences  stood  2^135  for,  to  1,070  mgainBt  tbe  chftBft 
•of  rule.  The  whole  numbflr  of  tmveling  preachers  ftl  that  lime  waa  4,621,  of  vrbom  *,6S$ 
i*ere  full  member*  and  voters*  U!  this  number,  8/206  TOted  on  Uie  cbange  of  restnctioii, 
'483  being  absent  or  not  voUug. — Appeal  to  tht  JUoordt^  by  E.  Q.  Fuller,  D.D. 
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The  right  of  the  General  Conference  to  suspend  a  bishop  without 
any  form  of  trial,  as  was  done  in  the  ease  of  Bishop  Andrew,  was  then, 
and  has  alwajs  since  been,  disputed  by  the  Southj  they  claiming  that 
the  episcopacy  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  Church  authority  along  with 
the  General  Conference,  and  that  the  only  legal  mode  of  proceeding 
.against  a  bifihop  is  according  to  the  form  of  trial  set  forth  in  tlie  Die- 
cipline.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Organisation,  by 
the  adoption  of  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureb,  South,  was 
formally  constitutedj  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  action  of  tlie  General 
Conference  in  tlae  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  extra-judicial,  there 
I  being  no  law  covering  the  case.  It  also  declares  that  "throughout  the 
Southern  Conferences  the  ministry  and  memberahip  of  the  Churchy 
amounting  to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand,  in  proportion  of  about 
ninety-five  in  a  hundred,  admit  a  division  of  jurisdiction  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  the^Southern  and  South- western  Con- 
ferences of  the  slave-holding  States ;  and  tliis  fact  alone  must  go  far  to 
establish  the  right,  when  it  demonstrates  the  necessity^  of  the  separate 
jurisdiction  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  General  Conference  and 
adopted  by  that  body,  in  view  of  such  a  necessity  as  likely  to  exist."  ^ 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of,  and  argimients  for,  separation, 
in  which  it  is  stated  **  that  every  plan  of  reconciliation  and  adjustment 
r^anled  as  at  all  eligible  or  likely  to  succeed  was  offered  by  the  South 
and  rejected  by  the  North,  the  following  preamble  and  i-esolutiona  were 
submitted  and  adopted  seriatim^  the  first  resolution  having  only  four 
^otes  in  the  negative,  and  all  the  others  being  unanimously  adopt^ed  : — 

Such  we  regard  as  the  true  position  of  the  AnDiml  Conferences  represented 
in  rhia  Convention.  Therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  principles  and  iiUcrcsts  involved, 
appealing  to  the  Almighty  Searcher  of  lienrts  for  the  feincerity  of  onr  motived, 
*nd  humbly  invoking  the  Divine  blessing  tipon  our  action, 

Bv  it  BeMilccd^  By  tlie  delegatea  of  the  Beveral  Annual  Conferences  of  the? 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  slave-hokling  States,  in  General  Convt-ntitin 
tsAcmbled,  That  it  is  ri^ht,  expedirnt,  and  necessary  to  erect  the  Annual  Oon- 
fefences  represenled  in  this  Ctntveiition  into  a  distinct  £cclesnistical  Connection, 
flepamte  fn>m  the  juiisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of  tlie  Methodist  Epia- 
«opftl  Church  as  at  present  constitnted;  and,  accordingly,  we,  the  delegates  of 
e  said  Annual  Conferences,  acting  undt?r  the  Provisional  Plan  of  Separation 
Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1644,  do  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdiction 

*  Rsi^OKn'a  "  History  of  the  Orguu2«iioD  of  the  Kethodist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 
40 
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liitlterto  exercised  over  said  Animal  Conferences  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburchf  entirely  dissolvect;  and  that  said  Abdui! 
Conferences  shall  be^  and  tliey  hereby  are,  constituted  a  separate  Ek^cle8ill4tic«l 
ConnectioD,  under  the  Provisional  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaid,  and  based  upon 
the  Discipline  of  the  Methmliat  Episcopal  Churchy  compreliending  the  doctrines 
and  entire  moral,  ecclrsiasticul,  and  economical  rulea  and  regulations  of  HWd 
Discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verbid  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  di»* 
I  inet  or<^anizaiion ;  nnd  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copnl  Church,  South. 

Iie»oh€dt  That  while  we  cannot  abandon  or  comproinUe  the  principlea  of  ac- 
tion upon  which  we  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  Sooth;  nevcrthe- 
IcBs,  cherishing  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  Gliristian  union  and  fniternaJ  inter- 
course with  the  Churchy  North,  we  shall  always  be  ready  kindly  and  reapectfully 
to  entertain^  and  duly  and  carefully  consider,  any  proposition  or  plan  having  for 
its  object  the  union  of  the  two  great  bodies  in  the  North  and  Souths  wb 
such  proposed  union  be  jurisdictional  or  connectional. 

Hcwhed,  That  this  Convention  request  the  Bishops  presiding  at  the  en*a?5g 
sessions  of  the  border  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  rv»uiU,  to 
incorporate  into  the  aforesaid  Conferences  any  societies  or  stationB  adjoining  the 
line  of  division^  provided  such  societies  or  stations,  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bera,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Finn  of  Separation  aforesaid,  request 
such  an  arrangement.  ■ 

Rtmlfied,  That  answer  the  second  of  8d  section^  chapter  1st,  of  the  Book 
of  Discipline^  be  so  altered  and  amended  as  to  read  as  foli^iws:  ^The  Gencnd 
Conference  shall  meet  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1840,  in  th< 
town  of  Petersburg,  Va.»  and  thenceforward,  in  the  month  of  April  «>r  M»j, 
once  in  four  years  successively,  and  in  such  place  and  on  sach  day  as  shall 
fixed  on  by  the  preceding  General  Conference/  etc. 

Betolttd^  That  the  first  answer  in  the  same  chapter  be  altered  by  strik' 
out  the  word  '  Iwenty-onc?,'  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  word  *  fourteen,'  so  iis 
to  entitle  each  Auuual  Conference  to  one  delegate  for  every  fourteen  members. 

lUsohfd,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  ahali  be 
t'»  prepare  and  report  to  the  General  Conference  of  1846  a  revised  copy  of  the 
present  Discipline^  with  such  changel  as  arc  necessary  to  conform  it  to  the  orgao- 
ization  of  tlie  Mclhodi^jt  Epi?ico|ml  Church,  S-mih* 


This  action  was  taken  on  the  17th  of  May,  1845.  Two  dajs  after- 
wardj  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  were  requested  by  the  Convention 
"  to  ntiitc  withj  and  become  regiilar  and  coiistitTitional  Bishops  of,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Clnirchj  South,"  The  door  was  open  for  any  Sod* 
eties  along  the  border  which  might  desire  to  cast  in  their  lot  witli  tlfcft 


liOliERT    PAINE,    IKD. 
foortfa  B^ftbop  of  tli4  Hiitbodttt  Bplioopfti  Cburdi,  3oiit^ 

[Bom  NovcmUcr  12,  1799,  in  Pierson  County,  N.O, ;  entered  the  TenncBaeeCVui- 
ference  in  1618;  wob  ordained  Bishop  in  1846.    Hie  residence  is  Aberdeen,  Mi&&.| 

aew  organization,  and  a  coinmittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report 
to  the  General  Conference  of  1846  a  revised  copy  of  the  present  Dis- 
cipline, with  snch  cliangee  as  miglit  be  neoessary  to  conform  it  to  the 
organization  of  tlic  Jft'tliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Border  Troubles.— Tlie  attempt  to  divide  men  according  to 
tlteir  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  follow  a  geographical  line,  b 
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one  which  iiiust  always  be  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  opinions  which  are  thus  territorially  laid 
off.  On  both  sides  of  the  line  wliich  at  that  time  separated  freeflom 
from  slavery,  there  weiti  persoBs  whose  views  did  not  accord  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  their  neighl>ors*  There  were  Societies  north 
of  the  Une  a  majority  of  which  were  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  and  M 
there  were  Societies  widely  scattered  through  the  South  which  repii- 
diated  the  '^  Plan  of  Separation/'  Especially  was  this  true  in  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  ArkansaSj  from  which  States  petitions  signed  by 
nearly  three  thousand  persons  w*ere  presented  to  the  General  Confe^  M\ 
ence  after  tlie  adoption  of  the  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  complaining  of 
its  effect  upon  tliem,  and  asking  for  recognition  as  members  of  the 
MetLodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  imnisten 
from  its  body  to  their  pulpits ;  a  fact  which  since  that  time  has  been 
frequently  recited  in  the  sliarp  controversies  over  tliis  question 
as  a  justification  of  the  parent  Church  in  holding  its  ground  at  th^^^ 
South.  ^^P 

The  "  Plan  of  Separation "  also  gave  a  large  opportunity  for  dis- 
putes concerning  the  titles  to  Cliureh  property ;  and  for  years  there 
were  border  wars  between  the  two  Churches,  distressingly  similar  in 
temper,  if  not  in  manner,  to  those  which  history  recoil  between  neigh* 
boiing  nations,  each  of  which  is  too  fond  of  the  territory  of  the  other. 
There  was  also  a  question  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Church  Sonth 
in  the  properfy  of  the  Book  Concern  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati; 
which  property,  after  much  litigation,  was  adjudged  to  be  divided 
according  to  the  claim  of  the  Southern  Church. 

The  Geneml  Conference  of  1S48  inherited,  to  a  consitlerable  extent 
the  troubles  of  that  of  1844.  Tlie  prompt  departure  of  the  Church 
South  after  the  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  a  relief,  and  an  action  which,  therefore,  should  be  con- 
cui'red  in  as  curing,  tliough  hj  a  desperate  remedy,  the  agitation  which 
for  yeai-s  had  raged  liko  a  fever  in  the  ecclesiastical  body.  But  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  ratification  of  the  "Plan  of  Separation^'  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Annual  Conferences  was  seized  upon  by  certain 
brethren  at  I  he  North  as  a  basis  for  a  claim  whereby  the  division  of 
the  Church  property  might  be  refused.  This  scheme  found,  as  usual^ 
advocates  who  weve  governed  more  by  their  feelings  than  their  jndg- 
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&t ;  teclinical  points  of  law  were  raised  against  a  divigion  of  the 
Church  property  in  the  Book  Concern ;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousands  of  dollai-s,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  defending  opinions 
already  expressed,  certain  great  minds  in  the  Church  kept  up  the  agi- 
tation which  otherwise  gave  promise  of  eubsiding :  however,  a  charita- 
ble judgment  should  be  formed  of  this  pai'tisanship,  since  the  roar  of 
■battle  was  still  sounding  in  their  ears  and  the  hot  blood  of  contention 
^was  still  boiling  in  their  veins. 

H  The  first  General  Conference  of  the  Church  South  was  held  at 
B Petersburg  in  184(5,  at  which  an  organization,  closely  copied  from  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  was  effected ;  and  at  which,  as  a 
token  of  brotlierly  kindness  toward  their  former  co-religionists,  the 
Rey.  Dr,  Lovick  Pierce  was  appointed  a  fraternal  messenger  from 
the  Church  South  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chui^ch,  imd  as  such 
he  appeared  at  the  General  Conference  of  1848,  Bj  this  time  that 
body  had  committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the 
Church  Southj  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  "Plan  of  Separation"  in 
the  Annual  Conferences,  and  to  receive  Dr,  Pierce  as  a  delegate  tliere- 
from  might  be  deemed  an  inconsistency. 
H  Dr,  Pierce  proposed  that  the  General  Conference  to  which  he  was 
■•accredited  should  first  settle  the  question  of  fraternity,  and  afterward 
Vgkre  attention,  on  a  brotherly  basis,  to  the  tinancial  and  territorial  dif- 
ficulties which  had  grown  up  between  the  two  Churches :  but  certain 
leaders  in  the  controversy  protested  that  to  receive  Dr.  Pierce  at  all, 
except  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  difficulties,  would  be  to  recognize 
the  status  of  the  Church  South  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  American 
Methodism ;  a  course  which  would  not  only  imperil  certain  property 
rights  claimed  by  the  parent  Church,  but  also  override  the  opinions 
which  certain  leaders  had  set  forth  ;  and  Dr,  Pierce,  ckigrined  as  well 
as  grieved,  after  a  courteous  and  dignitied  statement  of  his  views,  and 
those  of  the  body  wliich  he  represented,  took  his  departure,  and  thus 
Uie  door  through  the  di\ision  wall  was  bolted  and  barred, 

kThe  separation  being  now  complete,  the  General  Rule  on  Slavery  in 
e  Discipline  of  the  mother  Church  was  changed,  so  as  to  forbid  slave- 
»ldtng  as  well  as  slave-tradingj  and  thus,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice, 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  was  saved  from  tliat  great  sin.     The 
Lfiouth,  of  course,  expunged  the  rule  against  slavery. 
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Metlioilisni  Dnrin^  the  lf%^ar. — The  same  canse  which  h 
now  rent  tlie  Church  asuudcr  at  length  produced  a  like  calamity  in  the 
nation.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the  '^Plan  of  Separation"  was  an 
added  encouragement  to  the  State-rights  party  of  the  South,  in  their 
efforta  to  establish  a  slave-holding  Confederacy  which  should  be  to  the 
original  United  States  of  Auiericji  what  slave-holding  Methodism  had 
l»ecome  toward  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
province  of  this  history  to  recall  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  great  Civil 
War  in  our  country.  Methodism,  as  "  The  Church  of  the  People," 
both  North  and  South,  was  doubtless  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  od 
both  sides ;  for  the  war  was  but  a  tighting  over  again,  with  powder 
and  shot,  the  very  same  battle  which,  with  words  for  weapons,  had 
called  forth  the  energy,  the  zeal,  and  the  wrath  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Annual  and  General  Conferences  of  the  Church.  The  Methodism 
of  the  North  proudly  records  the  honor  conceded  to  it  by  President 
Lincoln,  of  sending  "  more  soldiers  to  the  field  and  more  nurses  to  the 
hospitals  than  any  other  rehgious  body :  '*  and  doubtless  the  Methodism 
of  the  Soutli  was  no  whit  behind  us  in  sustaining  ita  pohtical  opinions 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  nursing  its  sick  and  dying  soldiers,  and  in 
sending  up  its  prayers  to  Heaven  for  blessings  on  what  was  foredoomed 
to  be  a  lost  cause.  For  four  terrible  years  brethren  by  thousands,  who 
had  once  been  members  of  tlie  same  Cliristian  communion,  rose  up  •in 
what  each  beheved  true  patriotic  wrath,  and  sought  to  kill  one  another; 
and  it  must  ever  be  but  mournful  satisfaction  for  any  good  man  to 
know  that  the  hands  on  his  side  of  the  conflict  scattered  the  most  death 
and  dug  the  most  graves.  Let' this  bloody  record  pass.  The  great 
Head  of  the  Church  alone  can  know  against  what  soub,  both  North 
and  South,  to  widte  the  awful  charges  of  hatred,  devajstation,  cruelty, 
and  death ;  as  also  he  alone  can  pardon  the  penitent  for  these  great 
offenses  against  his  law  and  his  Church, 

The  nietliodiit  Epifiieoiial  Cliureh  Ag:aiii  in  the 
South, — During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  the  annies  of  the 
North  occupied  and  held  some  important  positions  in  the  southern 
territory,  and  the  clergy  therein  were  forbidden  to  pray  in  their 
churches  for  the  success  of  the  Confederacy.  In  New  Orleans,  espe- 
cially, General  Butler  announced  that  such  supplications  would  be  pun- 
ished by  military  law,  on  the  ground  that  such  prayers  encouraged  the 
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«ecessioni6t8  to  hold  out  againat  the  XTmon  forces,  and  that  the  min- 
ifitratioBB  of  the  southern  clergy  were  firing  the  eouthem  heart* 
B  Among  the  churches  which  were  closed  by  military  authority  were 
"■■  eome  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  these, 
by  order  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Bishop  Ames  as  the  representative  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

» copal  Church.     The  order  under  which  Bishop  Ames  acted  waa  as 
lollowB : — 
War  Department, 
Abjutaht-Gehi^rWs  Office, 
Waskitigtok,  Nov,  30,  1863. 

I  To  the  General  coaimaDding  thf?  Department  of  the  Miss^:njri,  the  Tennessee^  and 
the  Gulf,  and  all  Generals  commanding  Armit^s,  Detachments,  and  Corps  and 
Post^,  and  all  Officers  in  the  Seryice  of  the  United  States  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Department:— 
Yoa  are  hereby  directed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Kev,  Bishop  Ames  all 
bouses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch|  South,  in  which 
A  loyal  minister,  who  has  been  appointed  by  a  loya!  Biahop  of  said  Church,  doea 
not  now  officiate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Government,  in  its  efforts  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  community  and  peace  to  the  nation,  that  Christian  ministers 
should,  by  example  and  precept,  support  and  foster  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Bisliop  Ames  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  this  Department,  and  no 
donbt  IB  en tertained  that  all  ministers  appointed  by  him  will  be  entirely  loyal. 
Yon  are  expected  to  give  him  all  the  aid,  countenance,  and  support  practicahle 
In  the  execution  of  his  important  mission. 

You  are  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  BiBhop  Ames  and  his  clerk  with 
transportatjon  and  subsistence^  when  it  can  he  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
service,  and  will  afford  tliem  courtesy,  assistance,  and  protection. 

PBy  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War» 
I  1.  D,  TOWNSEND, 

[  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Similar  anthoritj  to  that  conferred  upon  Bifiliop  Ames  waa  given 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Northern  Baptist,  Presbjrterian,  and  other 
Churches ;  the  Northern  generals  in  command  at  the  South  being  or- 
dered to  allow  loyal  ministers  of  these  various  denominations  to  oeenpy 
fhe  vacant  pulpits  of  their  several  churches  in  the  captured  territory ; 
some  of  which  were  vacant  by  the  flight  of  their  regular  clergy,  and 
others  by  the  operation  of  military  law. 
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Fiah  RI«bop  of  the  Mcthodlat  £{»1«co[nU  Churab,  8oath. 

[Bom  May  27,  1796,  nt  Himcock,  N.  Y.;  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1813; 
was  ordained   Bishop  in  1850;  died   September  8,  of   the  same  year,  at  Loar»-    _ 
ville,  Kentucky.]  ■ 

Dtaring  the  occapation  of  New  Orleans  the  Korthern  officers  and 
soldiers  there  stationed  rallied  around  the  chief  representative  of  I 
Northern  Methodism,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J,  P.  Newman,  who  by  Bishop 
Ajnes  was  appointed  to  the  Carondelet-street  Church  ;  one  of  tlie  finest 
hoiiBCH  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  South- 
For  a  considerable  time  this  was  the  leading  Church  in  the  dtj. 
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The  holding  of  Christian  sanctuariee  iis  trophies  of  war  is  no  new 
ibing  in  the  history  of  BO-called  civilized  warfare.  In  the  Kevohition- 
ary  War  the  arniies  of  King  George  had  made  riding-schools,  mag- 
azines, and  harracks  of  American  hoiises  of  worship ;  and  during  the 
Civil  War  numhers  of  the  Southern  ehnrehes  shared  the  same  fate. 
Of  this,  however,  the  South  made  no  special  complaint— at  least  no 
complaint  in  the  name  of  religion ;  but  when  Northern  Methodists, 
by  military  authority,  possessed  themselves  of  the  property  of  their 
fonner  brothers,  an  estrangeraent  between  these  two  sections  of  Meth- 
odism was  prodncedj  wider  and  more  bitter  even  than  that  occasioned 
by  the  War  itself.  This  led,  in  certain  quartere,  to  the  raising  of  the 
old  legal  qnestion  as  to  tlie  nnconstitutional  departure  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  CImrch,  Soutlj ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  perhaps  tlie  original 
body,  from  which  the  South  had  seceded,  might  have  some  construct- 
ive claim  to  the  property  in  dispute. 

After  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war  these  Chnrelies  were  all  restored  to 
their  original  owners ;  but  Northern  Methodism  having  now  planted 
itself  in  the  Sontheni  tenntory,  and  taken  under  its  sijccial  care  and  tu- 
telage many  thousands  of  the  freedmen — who  could  hardly  expect  to  re* 
ceive  much  aid  in  religion  and  learning  from  the  Churches  controlled  by 
their  former  mastei-s— prepared  to  hold  its  ground  and  extend  its  power 
throughout  the  Sou thei-n  country.  For  a  time  the  progress  of  religion 
among  the  ex-slaves,  under  the  operation  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  under  the  work- 
ing of  similar  organ iiiat ions  of  other  C'hristian  eonimunioiis,  was  rapid  ; 
schook,  colleges,  and  thef>logical  seminaries  for  black  scholars,  teachers, 
ar  i  preachers,  spmng  up  a&  if  by  magic ;  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
had  been  cleared  from  Southern  eyes,  they  beheld  a  strong  and  flourish- 
ing body  of  colored  Methodists  in  the  South  who  lield  the  most  loyal 
and  gn»***ful  allegiance  to  the  Northern  hnmch  of  Methodism.  The 
flame  was  true  of  other  Northern  branches  of  the  Church. 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  revived  the  Southern  spirit,  and  rekindled  the  hope 
of  secessionists;  and  a  systematic,  and  already  largely  successful, 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  by  policy  what  had  been  lost  by  war.  It  is 
no  nnkindness  to  the  Southern  people  to  say,  in  this  connection,  what 
tJieir  chief  editoi-s  and  oratt«rs  have  publicly  declared,  namely,  that  the 
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issues  whicli  were  settled  adversely  to  them  in  the  late  appeal  to  arms 
were  only  temporarily  settled.      In  these  statei^ents  they  are  to  be 
credited  with  a  terrible  consistency,  which  began  at  length  to  manifest 
itself  not  only  in  rhetoric,  but  by  many  acts  of  violence  and  crime 
against  Methodists,  black  and  white.     A  single  issue  of  the  "  Christian' 
Advocate,"  in  1879,  contains  a  record  repnblished  from  tlie  "  Meth- 
odist Advocate,"  at  Atlanta,  of  thirty-four  Methodist  preachers  and 
teachers,  both  white  and  black,  who  were  beaten,  robbed,  and  some 
of  them  murdered,  In  the  SUtes  of  South  CaroUna,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and   Tennessee,  for  the   crime  of  preaching  in  colored 
congregations  and  teaching  in  colored  schools  under  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi,  against  which 
body  the  ruffianism  of  the  South  seemed  to  have  especial  wrath. 

It  ^vas,  let  us  believe,  not  because  of,  but  despite  of,  the  influence 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  South,  that  such  great  iniquities 
were  perpetrated  witliout  fear  of  punisliment ;  these  being  only  a  few 
among  the  thousands  of  siiuilar  outrages  and  murders  which  followed 
the  nominal  conclusion  of  the  greatest  civil  wai*  that  ever  cursed  the 
earth;  nevertheless,  in  certain  quarters  these  outcroppings  of  barba- 
rism were  made  use  of  to  widen,  if  possible,  the  estrangement  between 
the  two  sections  of  American  Methodism,  whicli,  as  would  appear,  had 
already  become  hopelessly  divided. 

Fraternity  Re-e9tabli§lied. — In  view  of  the  terrible  array 
of  facts  just  mentioned  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  of  grace  co3d 
have  beeu  sufEcient  to  reconcile  these  divided  brethren;  yet  in  spite  of 
the  ChuiTh  War  and  the  Civil  War*  with  all  ^.heir  accompanying  evila 
and  horrors,  there  was,  down  deep  iu  the  liearts  of  the  best  men  in 
both  sections  of  the  Church,  so  much  of  love  for  their  common  faith 
and  order,  and  so  much  of  pride  in  their  common  heroic  history,  that 
these  deserts  and  mountains  by  which  each  had  been  separated  from 
the  other,  as  it  might  be  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  have  now, 
thanks  be  to  God  t. been  overpassed,  and  the  best  men  in  both  bodies, 
who  always  stood  nearest  to  each  other,  have  once  more  joined  fra- 
ternal hands. 

The  history  of  Christendom  furnishes  no  parallel  to  this  recandl* 
iation.  Let  us  hope  that  as  now  His  grace  has  shown  so  glorious  & 
triumph,  the  other  and  shorter  distances  of  temper  if  not  of  doctrine^ 
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^\tih  Blitiop  of  the  Methodist  KjiUcopU  Church,  Souili. 

[Born  Janunry  I,  178<J,  id  Bedford  Co.,  Vti. ;  entered  the  Virgmm  Conference 
In  1807;  was  ordained  Bishop  in  1864;  died  Nov,  5^  1873,  nt  Lynchburgh,  Va.] 

which  have  divided  the  body  uf  Clirist  miiy  be  overpassed,  and  thus 
the  prayer  of  our  Lord  may  be  speedily  answered,  that  in  heart,  if  not 
I  in  name,  his  people  shall  be  one.  K  these  Methodist  brethren  can 
shake  hands  over  such  a  ohajBin,  there  is  no  conceivable  gnlf  wide 
enough  to  keep  God'^B  people  apart ! 

In  the  month  of  April,  1869,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
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MetluidiBt  EpiscDpal  Choreh  held  in  Meadrille,  Pennsylvania,  the 
official  o%^ertnre  of  friendsliip  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Chnrch  to 
the  Clmrch  South  was  decided  upon.  The  Episcopacy  has  always 
maintained  its  traditional  conservatism.  Into  this  npper  and  inner 
circle  the  wilder  passions  which  sway  the  membership  and  the  ministry 
in  their  great  assemblies  very  seldom  enter  ;  thus  it  was  that  in  spite 
of  the  zeal  of  victory  on  one  side,  and  the  rage  of  defeat  on  the 
other,  the  Bishops  of  the  two  sections  of  Methodism  maintained  per- 
sonal, if  not  official,  friendship.  By  this  time  the  progress  of  religion 
and  of  events  had  removed  much  of  the  rancor  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  led  the  South  to  secede ;  in  the  next,  had  moved  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  reject  the  Fraternal  Messenger  and  Message  of  the 
Chnrch  South ;  and  winch,  through  all  the  years  of  civil  strife  had 
surged  and  boiled  until,  on  either  hand,  political  opinions  had  been  mis- 
taken for  Christian  doctrines,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  rehgions 
zeah  The  Bishops,  being  by  their  office  and  their  opportunity  the 
least  removed  from  their  brethren  across  the  line,  and  remembering 
that  it  was  their  turn  to  make  advances,  reached  out  their  hands,  in 
the  persons  of  Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson,  to  their  brethren  the 
Bieluips  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  whom  this  first 
fraternal  delegation  from  North  to  South  w^as  courteously  received  at 
the  eity  of  St.  Louis  on  the  7tli  of  May,  1SC9. 

The  communication  of  Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson  was  an  over- 
ture for  reunion  under  the  vote  of  the  General  Conference  of  1S6S,  at 
Chicago,  at  which  a  CommiBsion  of  eight  members  had  been  ap[>oint6d 
to  treat  with  similar  commissions  from  any  otlier  Methodist  Church 
which  might  desire  a  union  with  them ;  an  action  which  had  primary 
reference  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  hut  which 
was  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  cases  that  might  arise. 

On  the  14:th  of  May  the  Southern  Bishops  responded  in  a  dignified 
though  friendly  document ;  taking  exception  to  tlie  statements  of 
Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson,  *^  that  the  great  cause  which  led  to  the 
separation  from  us  of  both  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  the  country 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  passed  away,*'  and 
replying,  "  Slavery  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  the  cause,  but  the  occa- 
sion only,  of  that  sepai-ation,  the  necessity  of  which  we  regretted  m 
much  as  you."     The  document  also  recalls  the  refusal  of  the  General 
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Conference  to  accept  the  Sonthern  Fraternal  Delegate,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pierce,  and  reasserts  his  final  words  spoken  on  that  occasion,  when  be 
said,  *'  Yon  will  therefore  regard  this  commnnication  as  final  on  the 
part  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  She  can  never  renew 
the  offer  of  fi-aternal  relations  hetween  tlie  two  great  bodies  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  in  the  United  States.  But  the  proposition  can  h^* 
renewed  at  any  time,  either  now  or  hereafter,  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  ;  and  if  ever  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  *  Plan  of  Sep- 
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aratioD,'  as  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  the  ChuiTh 
South  will  cordially  entertain  the  proposition,*^ 

Their  reply  also  states,  with  entire  frankness,  the  southern  object 
^tioHB  to  the  conduct  of  northern  missionaries  and  agents  who  had  been 
«ent  into  their  portion  of  the  country  with  the  '^avowed  purpose  to 
disintegrate  and  absorb  our  Societies."  ''We  do  not  say,"  continues 
the  doenment,  ''  that  our  own  people  have  been  in  every  instance  of 
theae  unhappy  controversies  and  tempers  without  blame  as  toward 
yon ;  but  this  we  pay*  if  any  offenses  against  the  law  of  love,  committed 
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HUBBARD  H.  KAVANAUQll 

SeTetttb  Blahop  of  ttti  Metbodtot  Eplsootty  Church,  Sooth. 

[Born  January  14, 1803,  in  Clark  County,  Ky,;  entered  tlie  Kentucky  Collfe^ 
eocc  in  18S4 ;  was  Dniaint^d  Bishop  in  1854.     His  residence  is  Loniaville^  Ky»] 


M 


by  those  under  our  appointment — any  aggressions  upon  your  jnst  pi 
ileges  and  rights  are  properly  represented  to  us — the  representation 
will  be  refipectfully  considered,  and  we  shall  stand  ready,  by  aU  the 
authority  and  influence  we  have,  to  restrain  and  correct  them,'* 

The  next  step  toward  fraternity  was  the  visit  of  Bishop  Janes 
the  Eev.  William  L.  Harris,  D.D.»  then  Missionary  Secretary  at  Neir 
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Yoi'k,  to  tlie  General  Conference  of  the  Church,  South,  at  Mtjmphis, 
in  1870.  That  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  then  the  President  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  New  Jersey^  the  'Rev,  John  M'Clin- 
tock,  D.D.,  was  originally  appointed  as  the  coUes^e  of  Bishop  Janes, 
but  upon  his  death,  March  4,  1870,  Dr.  Harris  was  appointed  in  his 
itead. 

I  The  reception  of  these  two  delegates  by  the  eouthem  Conference 

"wits  conspicuous  both  for  its  dignity  and  its  courtesy.    They  still  mabi* 

tained  their  original  position,  and  while  acknowledging  the  deairability 

of  fraternal  relations,  recalled  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  the  initial 

■  step  essential  thereto,  namely,  A  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 

original  **  Plan  of  Separation,"  which  was  the  basis  of  the  organization 

■  of  the  Church  South. 
The   General    Conference   of    1872   authorized   the   Bishops   to 
appoint  a  delegation,  consisting  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman,  to 
represent  them  at  the  Genci*al  Conference  of  the  Church  South,  to  be 

■  held  in  Louisville,  Ky*,  in  1874.  The  proceedings  on  that  raemorahle 
occasion  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Book 
Concerns  of  the  two  Churches,  entitled  **  Formal  Fraternity,"  to  which 
the  readers  of  this  volume  are  referred  for  the  admirable  addresses  in 
full  of  Drs.  Albert  S.  Hunt,  Charles  H,  Fowler,  and  Gen.  C?linton  B, 
Fisk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  response  of  the  committee  to  whom 
tlieir  words  and  their  mission  wem  referred. 
H  As  a  fitting  response  to  these  Fraternal  Representatives  the  Louisn 
ville  Conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 


I 


Meaoinsd^  1.  Tbnt  this  QeDeral  ConfereDce  has  received  with  ple&stire  the 
fraternal  greetings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  coaveyed  to  ua  by  tlieir 
Delegates,  and  that  our  College  of  Bishops  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  Delegation,  consiating  of  two  ministei's  and  one  laymaii  to  b^jar  our 
Christiun  salutations  to  choir  next  ensuing  Qeneral  Conference, 

Beiohed,  2,  That,  in  order  to  remoye  all  obstacles  to  formal  fraternity  be- 
twetn  the  two  Chnrchcs,  our  College  of  Bishops  is  anthorized  to  appoint  a  Com- 
miasion,  consisting  of  threo  ministerB  and  two  tajnien^  to  meet  a  simihir  Coni- 
misdon  authorized  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  to  adjust  all  existing^  difficulties. 

k       In  pursuance  of  the  above,  the  College  of  Bishops  of  the  Church 
South,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May,  1875,  appointed  the  venerable 
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Illuctkated  Histoky  ok  Methooisk. 


GEORGE    F.    PIEKCK,  D.D. 
B^hth  Blsbop  or  the  Mothckdlat  £pl«copftl  Chufch,  BonUL 
[Born  in  Greene  County,  Ga.,  Februnry  3,  1811;  entered  Ihe  Georgia  Collfe^ 
ence  in  1831 ;  was  elected  Bishop  in  1854.     His  residence  ia  Sparta,  Ga.]  ^M 

Rev,  Lovick  Pierce^  D.D.,  the  Rev,  Jamea  A.  Duncan^  D,D.,  Free- 
ident  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  Va.,  and  Landon  C.  Garland,  LL^D.i 
the  Clianc43lIoi*  of  the  Vauderbilt  University,  as  Fraternal  Delegates  to 
the  General  Conferance  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  the 
Rev.  E.  R  Myers,  D,D.,  Rev.  R.  K.  Hargrove,  D.D.,  Rev.  Thomas  M- 
Finney,  D.D.,  the  Hon.  Tnistcn  Polk,  and  Hon.  David  Clopton,  m 
CommiBeioners  to  meet  a  similar  Commission  from  the  North, 
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9f  eniorable  Day* — ^The  appearance  of  the  Fraternal  Dele- 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbnrchj  South,  in  the  General  Con- 
ferenoe  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Baltimore,  in  1876, 
marked  the  actual  commencement  of  fraternal  relations,  which  the  beat 
men  in  both  parties  had  so  long  and  earnestly  desired.  The  12th  of  May 
was  the  time  appointed  for  their  reception,  and  on  this  day  the  Confer- 
ence readied  its  climax  of  interest.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  vast  assemblage  was  moved  to  a  solemn  tenderness  of  feehng 
J  which  words  cannot  describe.  The  revered  Bishop  Janes  presided, 
id  at  the  hour  appointed  the  Kev.  Dr.  Foss,  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Faiversity,  came  forward  to  present  to  the  Chairman  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dun- 
who  was  then  introduced  to  the  Conference,  wliich  body  ^rose  to 
51  ve  1dm.  In  like  manner  next  appeared  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman, 
atrodncing  Chancellor  Garlandj  who  was  also  introduced  to  and  re- 
eived  by  the  Conference  with  the  same  token  of  respect. 

The  Rev.  Lovick  Pierce,  D,D,,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Confer- 
ence, failed  to  appear.     lie  commenced  his  jonrney  toward  Baltimore, 
in  spite  of  the  bnrden  of  more  than  ninety  years  wliieh  was  npon  him, 
hut  was  obliged  to  stop  on  the  way,  and  conld  only  send  the  greeting 
which  he  had  so  greatly  desired  to  bring.    In  his  address  he  thus  struck 
Lthe  key-note  of  the  restored  harmony :  '^  We  protest  against  any  longer 
jUse  of  the  popular  phrase  *two  Metliodisms'  as  between  us.     There  is 
|)nt  one  Episcopal  Methodism  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
pu  and  we  together  make  up  this  one  Methodism."     In  reference  to 
iie  points  at  issue,  he  wrote :  "We  do  not  believe  that  these  difficul- 
[ties  ought  ever  to  be  discussed  in  either  General  Conference  at  large. 
They  are  delicate,  sensitive  things,  never  to  be  settled  by  chatifyg 
speeches ;  but,  as  we  believe,  can  be  speedily  pmyed  and  talked  to  death 
by  a  joint  board  of  discreet  brethren  intent  upon  Christian  peace." 

After  reading  the  communication  of  Dr.  Pierce,  which  was  list- 
Bed  to  as  the  words  of  a  beloved    father   in  Israel,  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Duncan  made  his  memorable  address,  which  had  in  it  something  of 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  heaven,  to  which  he  was  ao  soon  to  ascend. 

k  '^Cliaritj/*  said  be,  *'ia  a  provision,  not  for  unity  but  for  diversity.  .  ,  . 
Heaven  send  us  rest  froo^  these  uiisemble^  unhappy  controversies!  ,  •  .  I  am 
sware,  Mr«  PreBident,  (hat  some  persons  wilt  not  cease  from  that  kind  of  wnrfare 
to.  which  the  J  huTe  so  much  pleasure.  But,  8h\  harmony  with  such  people  ii 
41 
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Illustrated  History  of  Methodisil 


DAVID  SBTH    DOGGKTT,   D.D. 
Ninth  Blsbop  of  the  MetlixidlAt  Epltoojiid  Cburoh*  BouUi. 


[Bnra    in  Yirginia,  in  1810;  eotered   the  Virginia  Conference  in  1829;  wit 
frrtlflined  Bishop  m  I860.     Resides  in  Richmond »  Va.] 
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simply  imposaii>le;  the  only  harmony  they  ever  know  is  of  some  anhuppy 
that  they  alone  can  eing.  .  ,  Our  proposal  is:  Let  us  appoint  wise  men  to  adj 
aU  questions  of  real  conflict  between  these  two  Chnrchea:  let  ua  praj  the  God  of 
ail  wisdom  and  peace  to  direct  them  to  riglit  conclusions;  and  then  bury  forenr 
the  weapons  of  war,  and  move  on  to  the  better,  brighter  conqtiesta  of  peace! 

"And  now,  sir,  again  I  ask,  What  is  Christian  fraternltj,  and  on  what  ground 
«3o  we  eetahlith  it?    I  answer  exphcitly,  Christian  fraternity  is  the  reciprocil 
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Teeognition  of  Ohriat  in  each  other.  Where  no  rach  relations  to  Christ  exist 
then  ean  be  no  fraternity.  There  is  bnt  one  principle  of  commonion  in  Chris- 
Uvdtf»  Bt  John  has  stated  it  clearly  and  beaatifuUy:  ^Oor  fellowship  is  with 
the  IMiher,  and  with  his  Son  Jesos  Christ  ...  If  we  walk  in  tlie  light,  as  he  is 
in  the  Bgfat,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesns  Christ 
Ms  Bon  deanseth  ns  fh»n  all  sin.* 

**If  fratenity  is  any  thing,  it  is,  at  least,  an  end  of  strife— it  is  peace ;  it  is  a 
deligfatfti!  dlence  after  a  long  battle;  it  is  the  ciilm  after  the  noise  of  waters  and 
the  tumult  of  the  elements  when  the  Master  has  said,  *' Peace,  be  stilL"  It  Is 
an  end  of  the  ealamitons  spectacle  of  Christian  antagonisms  which  only  bad  men 
applaod.  It  is  eichanging  discord  for  harmony,  and  broken  and  jarring  strings 
for  haipa  sweetly  toned  and  foil  of  sacred  music.  Ah,  brethren.  In  that  eternity 
to  whleh  we  an  all  ra^ly  advancing,  when  earthly  enmities  and  all  the  flery 
pasrioiM  that  oonsnme  human  peace  shall  have  sunk  into  sshes,  and  petty  strifes 
of  time  shall  seam  bnt  miserable  follies  of  which  we  are  ashamed,  how  many  men 
will  then  wish  iheir  Utter  words  had  been  unsaid  I " 


After  Dr.  Duncan  came  Chancellor  Garland,  with  a  brief  address 
adiniraUy  befitting  the  occasion. 

To  theflo  words,  so  fitly  spoken,  the  Conference  and  the  vast  repre- 
sentatiye  Methodist  assembly  listened  with  emotions  that  swept  the 
whole  ouenit  of  their  Christian  feeling,  now  calling  forth  cheers  and 
haHfllnjalu^  and  now  melting  the  great  assembly  to  tears.  In  due 
time  the  Committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  question  of 
appoontiiig  a  Commission  reported  the  following,  which  was  cordially 
adopted: — 


To  TBS  OaraBAL  Ck>NFBiiBNCs:  Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  a 
xeaolntion  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ghnich,  South,  and  borne  to  us  with  the  Christian  salutations  of  our  sister 
Churoh,  proTidingfor  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  on  the  part  of  that  body, 
to  meet  a  similar  Commission  authorized  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  beg 
leaTO  to  report  that  they  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — 
^^BMohed,  Tliat  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  formal  fraternity  between 
the  two  Churches,  our  Board  of  Bishops  are  instructed  to  appoint  a  Commission, 
eonsisting  of  three  ministers  and  two  laymen,  to  meet  a  similar  Commission  au- 
thorised by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  to  adjust  aU  existing  difficulties." 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,        F.  C.  Hollidat, 
A.  C.  Georgb,  John  D.  Blake, 

Oliysr  Hott,  William  R.  Ci.Aax, 

Jambs  W.  W.  Boim>N. 
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WILLIAM    H.    WIUHTMAN,    D.D.,    LL.D, 
Teotb  Btabap  of  the  Metbodlftt  £{>Uoopal  Church,  SouUu 

[Bora  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  January  29,  1808;  entered  South  Carolina  OoOr 
ference  in  1828;  ordained  Bialiop  in  1866.     He  resides  at  Chnrlestoo,  8.  0,] 

* 
The  following  Commissi  oners  were  appointed  Dnder  the  foregoing 

resolution:    Morris  D'C,  Crawford,  D,D.,  ITon.  Enoch  L.  Fancher, 

LL.D.,  Erasmus  Q,  Fuller,  D.D.,  General  Clmton  B,  Fisk,  John  P. 

Newman,  D.D. 

JHeetin^  of  tlie  Joint  Cominission. — On  the  17th  of 

Angiust,  1870,  the  Joint  Commission   representing  the  two   General 
Conferences  met  at  Congress  Hall,  Cape  May,  New  Jersey.     It  ii 


Meetdtg  of  the  Joint  Comjuission, 
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worthy  of  notice  that  the  Southern  CommissioTi  incUided  the  author 
of  a  volnme  entitled  "Disruption  of  the  Church,"  (Eev.  E.  H.  Myers, 
D,D.j)  while  on  the  Nortliera  Commission  was  the  Eev.  Dr.  Fuller, 
whose  ** Appeal  to  the  Records"  was  pnbhshed  as  a  review  and  a 
rejoinder.  The  Commission  from  the  North  was  perhaps  as  thor- 
oughly representative  as  any  equal  number  of  men  could  have  been. 
It  included  the  veteran  New  York  Presiding  Elder,  Dr.  M»  D'C. 
Cra^i^'ord ;  the  eminent  jurist,  Dr,  E.  L.  Fancher ;  the  v^lgoroiis  eiitor, 
author,  and  commander  of  the  Atlanta  out*post,  Dr.  E.  Q.  Fuller ;  the 
fiagacions,  w^arm-hearted,  eloquent  Christian  soldier.  General  Clinton 

■  B.  Fisk ;  and  the  clerical  diplomatist,  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman. 

The  first  important  step  was  the  formal  announcement  by  the 
Southern  Commission  tliat  they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  much-contested  **  Plan  of  Separation,"  to  which  announce- 
ment response  was  made  in  substance,  that,  though  there  might  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  force  and  meaning  of  that  well-known 
document,  there  was  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  Northern  Commission 
to  prevent  their  entering  upon  the  business  in  hand  on  the  basis  indi* 
cated  by  their  Southern  brethren.  To  remove  all  obstacles  to  formal 
fraternity  between  the  tw^o  Churches  the  following  Declaration  was 
tmanimously  adopted : — 

Declaration  akd  Basis  op  Frateiinity  between  said  CHtmcincs. 

H  Each  of  said  Cli arches  is  a  legit itnate  Branch  of  Episcopal  Methodism  la  the 
United  Stntes, hftving a comraon  origin  iu  the  Methodist  Episcopnl  Church  organ- 
ized  ID  17&4. 

H  Since  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  Sooth,  wan  con- 
lummated  in  1845,  Iiy  the  vohmtury  exercise  of  the  right  of  tlie  Southern  Annual 
Conferences,  ministers,  ami  meni^era,  to  adhere  to  that  Communion,  it  lm&  been 
Ml  evangelical  Church,  reared  on  scriptural  foun^lations,  and  her  ministers  and 
members,  witfi  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  liaye  constituted  one 
Methodist  faniilj,  though  in  distinct  (ecclesiastical  connections. 

I        Thus  this  great  hi«toric  contention  came  to  an  end,  and  the  final 
adjojstment  of  actual  cases  of  dispute  was  now  in  order, 
•     On  taking  up  the  Church  property  difficulties  the  following  pre- 
liminary rules  for  adjustment  were  adopted  :— 

Bulbs  for  Tiifi  A.djustm«nt  of  Adverse  Claims  to  Church  Propkbty. 
^fe        Rui«K  I.  In  cases  not  adjudicated  by  the  Joint  Commission,  any  Society  of 
^ther  Church,  constituted  according  to  its  Discipline,  now  occnpyingtbe  Church 
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Eleven  til  Btiln»p  f>r  ih«  MvthcHliflt  ErilAOopal  Obtircli,  Booth* 

[Born  in  Warren  t'niirttv,  Missoiiri,  June  13,  1823  ;  jmiierl  the  Missouri  Confer 
ence  in  1811;  was  nrdnineci  Bishop  in  1806;  died  November  26,  1877. 


Property,  shall  remain  in  possession  thereof;  providfd^  that  where  there  is 
in  the  same  place  a  Society  of  more  members  attached  to  the  other  Churcli,  w>d 
which  has  hitherto  claimed  the  use  of  the  property,  the  latter  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  poaaesaion. 

Rule  II.  Fora<imuch  fts  the  Joint  Commission  have  no  power  to  anntil  decis- 
ions respecting  Church  Property  made  by  the  State  Courts^  the  Joint  Coomiis* 
sion  ordain  in  respeet  i  hereof: — 


MEEXmO    OF   TILE    JoiNT    COAOIISSION. 
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1.  In  cases  in  whlcli  such  a  decbion  has  been  made,  or  m  which  there  ezisti 
an  agreement,  the  sanisBhall  be  carrieiJ  out  in  g^ood  faith* 

2.  In  communities  where  there  are  two  Societies,  one  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  the  other  to  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Churchy  South, 
which  hnve  adversely  claimed  the  Cliiirch  Property,  it  is  rLH^onmicnded  that  with- 
out  delay  they  smicubly  compose  their  differencea  irrespective  ^f  the  strict  legal 
title,  and  settle  the  same  according  to  Christian  principles,  the  equities  of  the 
|)articular  case,  and,  so  far  as  prncticahle,  accordinj^  to  the  principle  of  the  afore- 
going rule.     But  if  such  settlement  cannot  be  speedily  made,  then  the  question 

^  shall  be  referred  for  equitable  decision  to  three  arbitrators — one  to  be  clil^sen  by 
-4!&ch  claimant  from  their  respective  Societies,  and  the  two  thus  chosen  shall 
ficlect  a  third  person,  not  connected  with  either  of  said  Ohurcti^s,  and  the  de- 
cision of  any  two  of  them  shall  be  final. 

3.  In  communities  in  which  there  is  but  one  Society,  HiiJe  I  sltaM  be  fait  It  fully 
-observed  in  the  interests  **(  peace  and  fraternity, 

tUvhE.  Ill,  Wlienever  necessary  to  carry  the  aforegoing  rules  into  cflfcct,  the 
egiil  title  to  the  Church  Property  shall  be  accordingly  transferred. 
lloi^  IV,  These  Rules  shall  taku  eftuct  immediately. 
UndL^r  the  openitiaii  of  those  rules  all  the  sevcml  cases  relative  to 
Church  titles  in  New  Orleans  iind  elsewhere  %^crc  taken  up,  and  one 
by  one  wgvo  adjudged  without  the  least  dissension;  and  when  the  last 
ease  was  reached,  to  the  giimt  delight  of  the  Joint  CuiTimigeion,  the 
fact  was  recorded  that  every  vote  on  every  question  had  been  unan- 
imon&.  Thus,  as  the  vcncnible  Father  Pierce  had  prophesied,  in  thifi 
email  company  of  good  men  these  hariLSSiug  difficulties  had  been 
^'prayed  and  talked  to  death," 
H  At  the  couchision  of  the  sc*isioji  the  respective  Secretaries  of  the 
two  commissions,  Gen,  Clinton  I?.  Fisk  and  the  Rev.  T,  M.  Finney, 
wen*  directed  to  prepai-e  a  pamphlet  to  be  published  simultaneously  by 
^llte  llook  Concerns  at  New  Vork  and  Nashvillej  setting  fortli  the  pro- 
<5eediQgs  and  results  of  this  Commission,  to  be  preceded  by  an  outline 
history  of  the  steps  whereby  the  appointment  of  this  Coramission  had 
been  reached,  from  which  report  the  record  of  these  pages  is  made  ujj. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Commission,  the  Rev.  E,  II.  MycrSj 
D.D,,  died  by  yellow  fever  in  Savannali,  on  Tuesday,  September  26th, 
1876j  and  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  his  brethren  of  the  Northern 
Gominission,  closes  the  above-mentioned  report ;  which,  until  the  next 
Mssion  of  the  respective  General  Conferences  of  the  two  Churches^ 
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HOLLAND   XIM MONIES    wnTYEIRK,    D.D. 
TwelfLli  BJ^op  of  tli«  Methodiit  Epbcq^aJ  CimrcH,  Soatk 

[Bom  February  28th,  1824,  in  Barnwell  County,  8.  C. ;  entered  the  Vij>dni« 
Conference  in  1845^  was  made  Bishop  in  1866.     Resides  in  NaslmHe,  Tean*] 

may  be  regarded  as  the  charter  of  fraternity,  the  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  the  constitution  of  peace.  m 
That  Biich  a  conclusion  should  have  been  reached,  witli  all  the  cruel  T 
facts  and  harrowing  memories  of  thirty  years  of  disconlj  war,  and 
Btrife  surging  up  by  times  in  the  minds  of  these  menj  who  had  seen 
and  suffered  so  much  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  separation,  is  the 
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best  and  largest  cridenee  afforded  in  this  era  of  the  Church  of  the- 
power  of  heavealy  grace  to  make  all  crooked  things  straight  and  all 
rongh  places  plain.     It  is  of  God.     Let  all  good  men  give  thanks, 

^tatifttics  af  the  JMethodi^t  Episcopal  Churchy 
Soothi — Not  only  does  the  Chnrch  South  occupy  the  former  Slave 
States  in  which  it  was  organized,  but  it  has  ako  extended  its  Confer- 
enoes  into  California,  Oregon,  Illinois,  Kansais,  and  Colorado.  Its 
Miseionary  Society,  managed  by  a  hoard  of  whicli  the  Rev.  Thomas 
O,  Summers,  D.D.,  the  book-editor  of  the  denomination,  is  President, 
the  Rev.  K  IL  Lee,  D.D.,  is  Vice-president,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Wilson,. 
D*D,,  is  Secretary,  and  James  W.  Manier,  is  Treasurer,  has  home  mis- 
sionary stations  in  the  Territories  of  Montana,  Columbia,  and  New 
Mexico,  with  foreign  missions  in  Mexico,  Germany,  Brazil,  and  China. 

The  summary  of  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy 
South,  in  1879,  is  bs  follows :  Traveling  preachers,  3,457 ;  superan- 
nuated, 306;  local,  5,7G2 ;  white  meniljers,  783,211;  colored,  1,428; 
Indians,  4,698 — total  ministers  and  members,  798,862;  increase  in 
P  1878,  24,120.  Infants  baptized,  25,049 ;  adults,  38,071 ;  Sunday- 
schools,  7,2^2;  teachers,  54,867;  scholars,  391,293— increase  in  1878, 
28,130.  Collected  for  Conference  Claimants,  $60,425  71 ;  for  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Missions,  $110,551  17*  This  includes  ordy  what  was 
reported  in  the  Annual  Conferences — not  special  donations,  nor  the 
collections  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 

Education. — The  chief  educational  institution  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Clmrch,  South,  is  the  Vanderbilt  University,  at  Nashville,. 
Temu,  of  which  L.  C,  Garland,  LL.D.,  is  Chancellor,  assisted  by  a  fac- 
ulty of  eleven  professors  in  the  Literary  Department ;  four  in  the  Bib- 

■  Ileal  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Summers; 

■  four  in  the  l^w  Department,  at  the   head   of  wliich  is  Thomas  H. 
P^Talone,  M.  A. ;  fourteen  in  the  Medic^il  Department,  the  president  of 

i^hich  is  Thomas  L.  Madden,  M,D. :  besides  which  there  is  a  School 

Icf  Pharmacy  and  a  School  of  Dentistry,  and  four  college  fellowships, 
Tlie  27th  of  May  is  Founder's  Day,  being  the  birth-day  of  the  late 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whose  munificent  gift  of  over  half  a  miUion 
dollars  laid  the  foundation  of  this  well-appointed  university. 

Besides  this,  there  are  thirty-two  colleges  and  seven  other  schools 
ipad  acftdenaies  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  ten  of  which  are  ia 
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JOHN    CHRISTIAN  KEEXKK. 
TliirteonUi  B\sh<*p  of  thr»  M^'tliofUnt  EpSsopal  < -han^h,  South. 
[Boni  in  Baltimore,  Fcbrimry  7tli,  1819;  entered  Alabjiina  Confereneo  iol84S 
-^ua  elected  Bbhop  in  1870.     His  residence  is  New  Orleans,  La.] 

Virginia,  six  in  Tennessee,  and  smaller  numbers  throughout  the  ath« 
Southern  States. 

P.  S.— Just  as  tins  chapter  passes  into  the  hiinds  of  the  printer  comes  I 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  that  eminent  and  venerabte  Christian  minister,  Ihe 
Uev,  Lovicic  Pierce^  U.D.,  at  hi»  residence,  Hparta,  G>i.j  November  10^  1879.  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  miiiiMtry  smd  the  S*5th  of  his  age.     May  \m  memory  be 
added  bond  of  brotherly   kindness    between  the  two  Churehes,  both  of  wbicli| 
were  served  by  his  latmrs,  blessed  by  his  exuraple,  and  bereaved  by  his  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


GERMAN    METHODISM. 


It 

^11  HE  great  tide  of  German  immigration  into  the  western  part  of  the 
X  United  States  began  about  1830.  Spiritnallj,  these  immigrants 
xvere  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  having  bnt  few  evangelical  pastors, 
'WhUe  many  of  tlieir  preachers  were  as  nnbelieving  as  they  were 
*f3orrapt,  a  condition  which  caused  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  be 
■earnestly  directed  to  them. 

It  now  became  only  a  question  of  finding  the  right  man  to  begin 
the  work  among  tliem  ;  and,  behold  I  God  in  his  providence  had  him 
4dready  in  training. 

IVilliaiD  Nasi  was  bom  June  15th,  1807^  at  Stuttgart,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wdrtemberg;  entered  the  lower  theological  seminary  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  at  Blaubeuren,  in  1821 ;  and  in  his  eigliteenth 
year  he,  with  his  class,  to  which  also  the  well-known  Dr.  David  Strauea 
belonged,  was  promoted  to  the  university  at  Tiibiugen,  to  continue  his 
ftndies  for  the  ministry  of  the  State  Cliurcb.  After  two  years,  how- 
ever, he  retired  from  service  in  the  State  Cliurch,  as  he  was  no  longer 
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Willing  to  adhere  to  a  form  of  faith  which  he  then  could  not  heartilf 
defend,  and  paid  ont  of  his  own  means  for  that  part  of  his  course  of 
study  which  had  been  provided  by  the  State.  For  a  time  he  led  a  pit 
vate  life,  and  at  length,  guided  by  providence,  arrived  at  New  York  in 
1828.  Some  time  afterward  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lieut.  Whit- 
ting,  of  West  Point,  and  through  his  influence  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  librariau,  and  professor  of  the  German  Language  in  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  where,  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  appa- 
rently poorly  suited  for  deep  religious  convictions,  it  pleased  God  to 
awaken  his  conscience  to  the  fact  that  he  was  originally  destined  to  be 
a  preacher  of  the  GospeL 

In  1835  Nast,  who  had  wandered  about  in  great  distress  of  mind^ 
found  himself  at  a  camp-meeting  on  the  Monongiihela  River,  where 
he  was  abundantly  blessed,  and  where  he  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  famous  Dr.  Elliot,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
At  this  camp-meeting  there  was,  among  others,  an  aged  "  mother  in 
Israel"  from  Pittsburgh,  who,  as  in  prophetic  vision,  declared  to 
the  *^poor,  troubled  German''  what  his  future  course  was  to  be. 
Taking  him  by  the  hand,  she  exclaimed,  "  William,  be  of  good  cheer  t 
God  is  with  you.  You  have  been  awakened  and  converted,  and 
the  full  salvation  by  faith  will  surely  follow.  You  shall  preach 
the  Gospel  to  your  countrjinen,  and  many  of  them  shall  be  converted 
to  God.  Soon  after  this  the  call  for  a  German- American  missionaiy 
was  made,  and  in  the  fall  of  1835  Nast  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference on  trial,  and  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Germans  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  arrived  in  Sept<?mber  of  the  same  year.  During  this 
ference  year  he  labored  under  great  difficulties  and  with  small  sue 
yet  with  untiring  zeal,  among  his  countrymen,  visiting  them  at  their^ 
homes  and  telling  them  of  the  Crucified  One.  M 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  he  was  appointed  to  travel  as  missionary  oi^' 
Columbus  District,  in  the  Ohio  Conference — anotlier  hard  field  o^ 
labor,  in  which  he  endured  many  privations,  traveling  a  circuit  of  thre^ 
hundred  miles.     In  the  fall  of  1837  he  was  returned  to  Cincinnati-- 
This  year  the  Lord  blessed  his  efforts  with  more  visible  success,     II& 
was  enabled  to  begin  a  Sunday-school,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  hatf 
a  society  of  twenty-six  members.     During  this  year  he  also  translated 
into  Gennan  the  General  Kules  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chui'cli  and 
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the  Weslejan  Catechism,  which  works  may  be  designated  as  the  be- 
.ginning  of  the  literature  of  German  Methodism. 

An  increased  desire  manifested  itself  in  the  year  1838  to  reach  the 
Cterman  people,  and  voluntary  contributions  for  the  founding  of  a 
€terman  religious  newspaper  poured  in  so  liberally  that  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference appointed  Kast  as  editor  of  a  German  paper,  the  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  January  1st,  1839,  under  the  name  of  "  Der  Christ- 
liche  Apologete."  From  this  time  forward  Nast  devoted  himself  to 
this  papei  and  to  manifold  other  literary  works. 

Other  Ctermaii  Missionaries.— Peter  Schmucker,  a  talent- 
ed Lutheran  preacher  who  had  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  Dr.  Nast's  successor  at  Cincinnati,  (1838,)  and  labored  there  for 
two  years  with  much  success.  During  his  ministry  there  eighty 
persons  joined  the  Church,  among  them  L.  S.  Jacoby,  the  founder  of 
Methodism  in  Germany. 

From  Cincinnati  the  work  spread  into  the  surrounding  country. 
A  Society  was  soon  organized  at  La\\Tenceburgli,  Ind.,  where  Dr.  Nast 
occasionally  preached,  and  to  which  belonged  Micliael  and  George  L. 
Mulfinger,  both  of  whom  did  excellent  work  as  preachers.  The  for- 
mer, after  many  years  of  successful  labor,  entered  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord,  while  the  latter  is  still  in  the  harvest,  otticiating  as  l^residing 
Elder  in  the  Chicago  German  Conference. 

In  Lawrenceburgh  the  Society  visibly  increased,  under  the  labors 
of  a  local  preacher  by  the  name  of  Ilofer.  lie  afterward  moved  to 
INew  Orleans  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Germans  of  that  city. 

As  early  as  July,  1838,  eight  or  ten  Germans  joined  the  English 
IBIethodist  Episcopal  Church  at  rittsl)urgh.  Pa.  In  September  of 
tiiis  year  Dr.  Nast  was  invited  to  visit  these  Germans,  at  Pittsburgh, 
to  which  call  he  cheerfully  responded,  and  a  German  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  twenty-five  members  wtis  established. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Church  at  Wheeling,  West  Va.,  was  founded. 
Several  devout  Germans,  who  had  met  there  for  some  time  for  relig- 
ious edification,  asked  for  a  preacher  as  soon  as  t)iey  heard  that  the 
Methodists  sent  out  German  ministers,  and  Rev.  J.  Swahlon,  one  of 
the  first  converts  under  the  labors  of  Dr.  Nast  in  Cincinnati,  was  sent 
to  them.  With  some  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  ^'Christliche  Apolo- 
gete"  in  his  satchel  he  traveled  up  the  Oliio,  oflfering  the  paper  to 
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people  every-where,  preacliing  the  Gospel  ajs  often  bs  he  had  oppor- 
tunity, and  meeting  with  hirge  success.  In  eight  months  his  Society 
numbered  eighty  members,  and  by  them  was  erected  the  first  German 
Methodist  Church  in  the  world-  Swahlen  is  one  of  the  chief  pioneera^ 
of  German  Methodism  both  East  and  West. 

Henry  Koeneke,  who  was  converted  in  Germany,  united  with  th©^ 
Church  at  Wheeling,  acted  for  a  time  as  a  class-leader,  but  was  soon 
called  to  the  ministryj  and  worted  for  more  than  twenty-five  year& 
with  much  success  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri^  and  Illinois.  He  has 
long  since  been  gathered  to  the  fathers,  but  two  of  his  sons,  Will- 
iam and  Ilenry  F,  Koeneke,  followed  their  father's  footsteps,  and 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  in  the  St,  Louis  German  Conference. 

From  some  central  points  the  work  of  German  Methodism  spread 
along  the  Ohio ;  among  others,  to  a  Swiss  settlement  known  as  Buck 
Hill  Bottom.  Here  L,  Nippert  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
He  was  afterward  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Conference,  sent  to  Germany 
in  1850,  and  at  present  is  director  of  the  Martin  Mission  Institute  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  German  Methodist  preachers  also  en- 
tered Monroe  Comity,  in  which  the  city  of  Marietta  is  situated,  and 
under  the  labors  of  Koeneke,  Riemensehneider,  and  Danker  many  souls 
were  converted*  These  afterward  emigrated  farther  west,  and  were 
active  in  extending  the  work  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 

The  Sciota  Mission,  for  instance,  took  its  course  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sciota  up  the  valley,  and  included,  even  at  an  early  period,  tie 
city  of  Chillicothe.  Itev.  G.  A.  Breunig,  a  converted  Romanist,  wa» 
sent  as  pastor  to  this  mission  in  1S40. 

During  the  same  year  the  mission  at  Barrsville,  Ky.,  was  founded 
by  P.  Schmucker,  who  was  sent  to  this  place  from  Cincinnati.  The 
opposition  which  Gennan  Methodism  met  with  in  that  city  was  cer- 
tainly no  trifling  matter.  The  saloon-keepei's,  infidels,  and  Catholics 
united  to  exterminate  the  '*  Methodist  heretics,"  so  that  Schmncker^s^ 
life  was  often  imperilled.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  Society  of  ninety 
members  was  founded  during  the  first  year,  and  a  church  built  and 
dedicated  in  1S41.  This  was  the  second  German  Methodist  EpiBCOp&l 
Church  that  had  been  erected*  Among  those  who  were  converted 
during  the  first  year  there  were  the  four  brothers  Barth,  who  formerly 
traveled  about  the  States  giving  musical  entertainments.     Three  of 
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them  eventually  entered  the  mmistry,  and  two,  John  11.  and  PhiHi> 
Barth,  are  still  in  the  traveling  connection. 

From  this  time  the  German  preachers  pushed  on  toward  the  West 
and  North-west  to  Missomi  and  Illinois,  and  reached  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  in  1840-41,  which  years  may  be  noted  as  especiaUy  fiiiitful  to 
German  Methodism. 

Crermaii  Methodisin  in  St.  liOnis.— In  August,  1841, 
Bishop  Morris  complied  with  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  the  Missouri 
Conference,  by  sending  L.  S.  Jacoby  to  St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  German  Mission  there.  The  missionary  began  the  work 
among  the  German  population,  numbering  about  15,000,  in  a  small 
frame  chapel  given  him  by  the  Presbyterians.  Here,  also,  the  Ger- 
man daily  press  was  full  of  venomous  opposition  to  German  Method- 
ism, and  sought  to  incite  the  people  to  acts  of  violence ;  yet  the  cause 
gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  Mississippi  in  spite  of  the  revilings  of  the 
infidels  and  the  denunciations  of  Romish  priests,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year  the  Society  gathered  here  nimibered  over  one  hundred 
members,  and  owned  a  pretty  little  church.  During  this  first  epoch 
German  Methodism  embraced  within  its  fold  some  of  the  neglected 
Germans  of  New  Orleans. 

But  how  did  German  Methodism  come  tliere  ? 

By  means  of  a  teamster  who  had  been  converted  at  Cincinnati. 
His  comrades  often  found  him  praying  in  the  stable,  and  his  conduct 
^as  so  exemplary  that  they  esteemed  him  highly,  and  gladly  responded 
to  his  invitation  to  spend  the  last  evening  of  the  year  (1841)  with  him 
in  religious  exercises.  The  Lord  greatly  blessed  the  efforts  of  the 
teamster,  for  during  the  same  evening  several  persons  found  peace 
"with  God.  Now  a  preacher  was  called,  and  P.  Schmucker  came, 
worked  a  few  weeks,  organized  a  Society,  and  made  preparations  for  the 
l)mlding  of  a  church.  Such  was  the  beginning  from  which  sprang  the 
German  Societies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  New  Orleans  and  Texas. 

At  this  time  German  Methodism  also  progressed  eastward  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  first  of  all  planted  itself  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
C.  H.  Doering  founded  the  first  mission  in  that  city,  and  labored  for 
sixteen  months  on  that  difficult  field  with  gratifying  success.  His  sue- 
ceeeor.  Christian  Lyon,  a  German  by  birth,  had  served  in  the  English 
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speaking  ministry  for  several  years,  and  now  devoted  his  whole  energy 
4Uid  taleutfl  to  the  German  cause*  He  was  noted  for  extraordinary 
^gifts  as  a  speaker,  served  as  preacher  and  Presiding  Eider  with  great 
sueeeee,  and  died  happy  in  the  Lord  on  the  21st  of  May,  1868. 

In  the  year  1844,  at  which  time  a  new  epoch  commences^  we  find 
German  Methodism  tirmly  established  on  the  Ohio,  the  central  Missis- 
sippi, in  many  places  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  New  Orleans,  and  in 
New  York.  Less  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  Nast  (1838) 
had  been  sent  to  the  neglected  Germans  in  Cincinnati,  and  they  now 
{1844)  numbered  19  missionB,  20  missionaries,  and  1,500  memben. 
The  mustard  seed  had  not  only  taken  root,  but  waa  growing,  and  ga^ 
promise  of  becoming  a  considerable  tree. 

Geriitan  Coiirereiiceji  Organized. — A  new  period  in  the 
history  of  German  Methodism  begins  with  the  year  1844.  Up  to  this 
time  the  German  missions  in  the  various  conferences  had  been  distrib- 
uted 60  as  to  belong  to  the  English  PresidiDg  Elders'  district  in  which 
they  happened  to  be  located.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  dividing  the  work 
thus,  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  in  transferring  and  supplying 
missionaries  were  experienced.  Having  taken  notice  of  this,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844  passed  a  resolution  to  form  the  Gennaa 
work  into  districts  irrespective  of  Conference  limits,  and  to  place  such 
districts  in  cliarge  of  German  Presiding  Elders;  the  German  preaclieis 
in  each  district  to  be  members  of  that  Conference  to  which  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  may  belong.  Two  such  districts  were  formed  in  the  west, 
under  the  presiding  eldersliip  of  Revs.  P.  Schumucker  and  0.  II. 
Doering,  and  both  were  attached  to  the  Ohio  Conference*  IlenceforUi 
<3^nnan  Methodism  assumed  a  more  compact  form.  The  Germaa 
districts  were  now  credited  from  year  to  year  \\^th  what  they  acoom^ 
plished  J  missions  could  be  supplied  with  less  trouble,  and  the  German 
preachers  were  enabled  to  complete  the  Course  of  Study  so  essential 
to  them,  as  prescribed  by  the  Church, 

About  this  time  (1844)  the  successful  mission  at  Quincy,  111.^  wis 
begun  by  Philip  Barth,  also  the  Leadmines  Mission,  near  G^ena,  by 
W*  Schreck,  and  the  first  missions  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin* 

The  year  1846  wiis  fruitful  for  German  Methodism.  Among  other 
missions  those  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
were  commenced.    Thougli  the  opposition  at  Detroit  was  great,  still 
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[artmann  experienced  sucli  wonderful  aid  from  the  Almighty  that 
the  work  there  was  firmly  establislied  and  placed  in  a  flourishing  con- 
ation.   In  Milwaukee  tJie  untiring  "W.  Schreck,  long  since  deceaaed, 
was  the  pioneer,  and  in  Chicago  Pldlip  Barth  was  its  founder.     In  all 
4>f  these   cities,  especially  at  Chicago,  German  Methodist   Societies 
fl/>urish  and  exert  a  powerful  influence.     Among  the  first  who  wore 
IP^conyerted  at  Chicsago  we  may  mention  Wm,  Pf^e,  now  Presiding 
Elder  in  the  Southern  German  Conference,  and  C.  A.  Loeber,  for- 
merly one  of  the  leading  preaehers  of  the  Chicago  German  Confer- 
ence, and  now  Presiding  Elder  at  Milwaukee,    The  future  of  German 
Methodism  in  the  North-west  is  very  promising, 
B       It  was  respected  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  early  as  1848,  it  was  rep- 
resented at  the  General  Conference  by  two  delegates,  Eev.  W,  Kast, 
D.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  Eev.  L,  S»  Jacoby,  D.D.,  of  the 
Illinois  Conference.     This  General  Conference  renewed  the  resolution 
which  bad  been  so  beneficial,  according  to  which  the  Bishops  had  full 
authority  to  form  German  districts  regardless  of  Conference  liniiti, 
«nd  instructed  the  Book  Agent  to  publish,  in  German,  and  as  soon  m 
poeeible,  certain  theological  works  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1852  the  German  work  was  represented  at  the  General  Confer- 
-enoe  by  three,  in  1856  by  fonr,  and  in  1860  by  five  German  delegates. 
^m        In  the  General  Conference  of  1804  were  seven  German  delegates, 
^KAt  their  request  the  German  work  was  divided  into  three  Annual  Con- 
ferences ;  namely,  the  North-western,  South-western,  and  OentraL     As 
tiiis  begins  another  period  in  German  Methodism,  the  statistics  of 
1864  are  here  inserted :  Preachers  in  charge,  238 ;  membership,  20,293 ; 
-Church   property,  valued  at   $710,824.     The   mission   in   Germany, 
already  in  a  prosperous  condition,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 
The  Crermait   Mission.— The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
l)e^n  her  missionary  work  in  Germany  at  a  time  when  Germany,  in 
all   directions,  was  gaining  more  liberal  ideas  in  religious  matters ; 
namely,  in  the  year  1848.     As  we  have  said  before,  Dr.  Nast  had  trav- 
eled to  Gennany  in  1844,  for  the  pui-pose  of  founding  a  niij^ion  there 
if  it  were  possible.     But  he  was  obliged  to  report  that,  although  the 
people  were  willing  to  listen  to  the   Gospel,  the  time  for  such  an 
imdertaking  had  not  yet  come,  because  the  odieei*s  of  State  assumed 
too  hostile  an  attitude  against  it- 
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The  revolution  of  1848  opened  the  way^  and  as  a  call  for 
had  long  emce  been  heard  from  the  Fatherland,  the  Bishops  and  MW 
eionary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  resolved^  in 
1849,  to  found  a  new  mission  in  Germany,  The  su peri n tendency  of 
this  mission  was  given  to  Bishop  Morris,  who,  in  the  month  of  Jnne^ 
1849,  appointed  Rev,  L.  S.  Jacoby,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Quincy 
District,  IlL,  as  missionary. 

Dr.  Jaeoby,  the  founder  of  our  mission  in  Germany,  relates  his 
conversion  as  follows:  *' I  lived  at  Cincinnati  in  1839,  intending  to 
commence  to  practice  as  a  physician,  and  supported  myself  by  giving 
lessons  in  the  German  language.  One  evening  one  of  ray  pupils  asked 
me  to  attend  a  German  Methodist  Chnrch  with  him.  As  I  never  had 
heard  of  such  a  Church,  I  thought  at  first  it  must  be  a  place  of  amufie- 
ment ;  a  theater,  or  some  place  of  that  description.  Having,  however, 
been  instnicted  as  to  what  it  reaUy  was,  I  had  at  first  no  inclination  to 
go,  but  finally  was  persuaded  by  my  friends  to  accompany  them.  A 
local  preacher,  Brother  Breunig,  made  his  first  attempt  in  preaching 
that  evening,  and  spoke  of  "  the  prodigal  son."  Although  his  pronun* 
ciation  was  new  to  me,  since  I  came  from  a  different  part  of  Germany 
than  he,  still  I  lost  all  inclination  to  ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  I  wafl^ 
surprised  that  an  uneducated  layman  could  preach  with  such  effect* 
On  the  next.  Sabbath  evening  I  heard  Dn  Nast  preach  from  the  text^ 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  etc,  Satan  whispering 
in  my  ear,  told  me  to  stare  steadfastly  at  the  minister  to  get  him  to 
laugh,  w^hich  I  did  without  accomplishing  my  object.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  soon  was  an  attentive  listener.  *'  Perhaps,"  said  Dr.  N'ast, 
"  there  is  a  Saul  among  us  whom  the  Lord  wants  to  convert  into  a 
Paul."  These  words  touched  my  heart,  Thursday  evening  next  I 
visited  a  cla^^meeting,  where  I  was  attracted  by  the  harmony  and  lave 
which  I  noticed  atnong  tliese  people.  Upon  invitation,  I  called  on 
Dr.  Nast  at  his  home  on  Friday,  gained  confidence  in  him,  and  opened 
Hiy  heart  to  him.  He  directed  me  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  bears  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  that  evening  I  prayed  to  God  for  the  first  timt*. 
Leaving  my  former  companions*  I  joined  the  Church  on  the  Monday 
before  Christmas,  1839,  and  sought  forgiveness  of  my  sins  from  that 
time  until  New  Tear-s  day,  when  I  found  peace  with  God.'* 

Since  that  tinie  Jacoby  has  been  active  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
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le  liistory  of  the  mission  in  Germany,  wJiich  be  founded  in  1849, 
is  the  Bnbseqnent  hiBtory  of  his  life.  In  1872,  liis  Lealtli  failing,  he 
retamed  to  America,  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  aa  Presiding  Elder 
in  tlie  South-weetem  Conference,  and  died  in  the  triumph  of  faith 
in  1874, 

Toward  the  close  of  1855  Methodism  had  become  known  in  all 
Germany,  and  had  founded  missions  in  the  North,  in  the  Central  States, 
in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Khine,  in  the  South,  and  in  Switzerland.  In 
Febniary,  1856,  the  superintendent  followed  the  invitation  of  the  Mis- 
fiiona ry  Committee,  and  came  to  Americ-a  to  represent  the  mission  at 
the  General  Conference  held  at  Indianapolis,  where  the  privilege  of 
organizing  a  Conference  in  Germany  was  granted.  On  September 
10,  of  the  same  year,  the  first  Mission  Conference  in  Germany  was 
opened  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tract  EBtablishment,  conBtsting  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  L.  S.  Jacoby,  C.  H.  Doering,  L*  Nippert,  H.  Nuel- 
sen,  and  E.  Reimenschneider.  The  first-mentioned  had  been  appointed 
Chairman  by  the  Bishops,  and  C.  H.  Doering  was  elected  Secretary  by 
the  Conference. 

In  the  year  1858  was  established  the  Methodist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  beginning  was  very  insignificant,  and  was  made  at  Bre- 
men. Its  growth,  however,  was  rapid,  and  the  present  Martin  Mission 
Institute  at  Frankfort  grew  out  of  this  germ.  The  Catechism  used 
^t  present  by  the  German  Methodists  was  also  written  by  Dr,  Nast, 
xipon  order  of  the  General  Conference,  and  afterward  the  same  was 
translated  into  the  English  language. 

Dr.  Eiiebliart, — In  the  year  1872  a  German  Sunday-school  and 
Tract  Departineut,  similar  to  that  of  the  English,  was  established,  and 
a  monthly  nuigazine  for  the  family,  issued  in  the  German  language, 
of  which  the  Rev,  H.  Liebhart,  D.D.,  an  eminent  German  scholar  and 
writer,  a  native  of  Carlsmhe,  Germany,  was  elected  Editor,  as  well  as 
of  the  entire  Sunday-School  Department.  He  edits  the  following 
periodicals:  "Die  Sontag-Schul  Glocke,"  (Sunday-School  Bell,)  26,500 
sabscribers ;  '*  Bibelforscher,"  (Bible  Lessons,)  24,000  subscribers ; 
**  Hans  und  Herd,"  (The  German  Magazine,)  7,200  subscribers ;  "  Der 
Biblische  Bildersaal  *'  (Leaf  Cluster)  and  "  Fiir  Kleine  Leute,*'  (Pio- 
torial  Paper  for  Little  Folks.) 

As  may  be    noticed  from  the  above  list,  the  German    Sunday- 
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School  Department  supplies  all  necessary  periodicals  both  for  the 
Snnday-school  and  the  family.  These  are  not  translations  of  similar 
English  periodicals,  as  many  think ;  they  all  are  written  expressly  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Gennans,  and  hreathe  the  true  spirit  of  Meth- 
odism, but  do  not  follow  literally  any  similar  English  paper, 

Hitchcock  &  Walden,  the  Agents  of  the  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern^  have  published  more  books  in  the  German  lan^age  than 
any  other  ptiblisliing  house  in  the  United  States ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  tliey  keep  in  stock  complete  works  of  other  publishing  houses. 
The  literature  of  German  Methodism  has  outgrown  the  period  of 
infancy,  and  has  become  a  faitliful,  effective  assistant  of  the  Chnrch. 
It  exerts  great  influence  upon  the  German  population,  and,  without 
doubt,  will  grow  still  more  efficient. 

The  Iii§tittitioiiii  of  Ccerniaii  Melliodiiin. — ^Aswellaa 
to  Church  hterature  German  Methodism  gave  early  attention  to  Church 
educational  interests.     The  following  is  the  list  of  its  schools ; — 

1.  Tlie  Central  Wesley  an  College  at  Warren  ton,  Mo. 

The  Endowment  Eund  amounts  to  only  $25,000,  and  the  collie  is 
maintained  principally  by  tuition  fees. 

Dr.  II.  Koch  is  the  president,  aided  by  a  faculty  of  four  pro- 
fessors. It  possesses  a  fine  three-story  coDege  building,  90  by  55,  a 
library  of  more  than  2,500  volumes,  and  a  good  museum. 

The  Central  Wesleyan  Orphan  Asylum  is  in  a  good  condition,  and 
has  afforded  refuge  to  many  a  poor  orphan. 

2.  The  Orphanage  and  College,  at  Berea,  O.  Dr.  W.  Nast  is 
nominally  president,  but  does  not  reside  at  Berea, 

The  eollege  possesses  one  of  the  finest  churches  of  German  Meth- 
odism, a  good  sell ool-buil ding,  a  commodious  hall  for  male  students, 
a  ladies-  hall,  and  residences  for  all  of  the  professors.  The  endowment 
fund  amounts  to  $56,000,  and  is  being  increased  continually.  The 
institution  rests  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  owns  projierty  to  the  amount 
of  $125,000,  and  to  the  pi*escnt  time  its  growth  has  been  unusually 
prosperous.  It  has  been  especially  useful  in  educating  young  men 
called  to  the  ministry,  and  hiis  been  until  now  the  biblical  seminary  of 
German  Methodism,  although  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  carry 
out  tlieolagical  courses  in  other  German  Methodist  institutions. 

The  German  Orphan  Asylum  at  Berea  possesses  a  large,  majssive 
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etone  bnilding,  where  about  forty  oi-phans  are  lodged.  About  $4,000 
is  spent  annually  by  the  German  Metliodists  in  maintaining  it.  Kev.  H, 
Herzer  is  the  competent  and  well-beloved  foster-father  of  the  orphans, 

3.  The  Normal  School  at  Galena,  Illinois,  was  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  German  Methodists  in  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
competent  EngHsh-German  teachers  under  Christian  influence. 
A  massive  structure,  formerly  used  as  a  hospital,  was  purchased  from 
the  United  States  for  S6,000.  Instiiiction  was  begim  immediately. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Kopp,  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Galena 
District,  is  at  present  the  head  of  the  institution.  It  has  lately  added 
a  theological  course  to  its  cumculum. 

4.  The  German  CoUegc  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  was  founded  in 
1S73,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  as 
the  German  Wallace  College  does  to  Baldwin  University,  at  Berea,  O, 

5.  The  Martin  Mission  Institute  in  Germany.  To  %vliich  institution 
"W,  F.  Warren  was  sent  from  America  as  professor.  A  new  turning- 
point  was  occasioned  by  liis  arrival  in  the  institution,  and  he  beciime 
a  great  blessing  to  the  students,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  mia- 
eion.  Dn  Hurst  succeeded  him  in  1806,  who  was  succeeded  by  l>r. 
Sulzberger.     At  present  Rev.  L,  Nipper t  serves  as  principal. 

Present  Coiiclitioii  and  Influeiiee  or  IjieriniiR 
metliodisni.^The  Gennan  work  at  present  includes  eight  Confer- 
ences ;  namely,  the  Central,  Chicago,  North-west,  St.  Louis,  Western, 
East,  and  Southern  German  Conferences  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Conference  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  besides  the  missions  in 
Louisiana  and  California,  Exclusive  of  those  who  are  to-day  gathered 
in  German  Societies,  thousands  of  Germans  have  joined  English  Socie- 
ties, and  exert  a  good  influence  there. 

German  Methodism  is  not  instrumental  in  saving  souls  alone,  but 
it  has  proved  itself  an  element  in  promoting  eiviUzation ;  it  assists  in 
establishing  American  institutions,  and  making  them  effective ;  it  is 
the  champion  of  tlicse  among  a  part  of  our  population  that  can  be 
reached  only  in  tlieir  own  tongue ;  it  propagates  genuine  Protestant 
principles  in  circles  to  which  it  alone  can  gain  access  by  its  special 
missionary  work. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  German  Methodism  at  pres- 
ent enjoys  unbounded  conlidence.     The  fears  which  arose,  especially 
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upon  the  organization  of  German    Conferences,   that   eventually  it 
would  geparate  altogether  from  the  Church  and  form  an  independent 
organization,  have  been  entirely  dispelled.     The  Church  knows  tliat  it   _— 
has  no  members  more  loyal  than  the  German  Methodista ;  that  they  f 
exert  a  Balutary  influence ;  and  that  the  English  Methodists  can  learn 
many  things  from  their  German  brethren ;  for  example,  the  mainte- 
nance of  clasB-meetingSj  the  faithiul  observance  of  all  Church  collec- 
tions, instniction  of  the  youth  in  the  Catechism  by  the  pastor  at  regu- 
larly-appointed seasons,  simplicity  in  mode  of  living,  etc.  i^^l 
Thus  German  Methodism  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  world,  ano^^ 
is  an  added   power  to  the  Church.     In  order  to  show  its  present 
condition  in  figures,  we  append,  in  conclusion,  the  complete  statistics 
for  the  year  1878  :— 
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LATER  CHARACTERS  AND  EVENTS, 


Pacific  Coast  Mctlioilisiiii^Orcgroii.* — In  1832  four  Ore- 
gon Iiidiane,  belooging  to  the  Flat  Head  Tribe,  appeared  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  saying  they  had  come  to  inquire  about  *'the  great  book" 
By  some  unknown  means  they  had  heard  of  the  white  man^s  Bible, 
and,  led  by  that  light  which  "  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world/*  they  made  their  long  journey  over  mountains  and  deserts  to 
the  principal  trading-post  on  the  Mississippi.    This  singular  and  im* 

*  The  autbor  gratefully  acknowledges  the  kind  assUtance  of  Bishop  Peck  in  fumishia^ 
mate  rials  for  this  topic. 
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pressive  fact  excited  great  interest  among  the  eastern  Chnrches,  and  m 
1834  Jason  Lee  and  his  cousin,  Daniel  Lee,  under  the  auspices  of  the* 
Methodist  Missionary  Board,  crossed  the  continent  and  established  the- 
first  mission  in  Oregon. 

Jason  Lee,  the  pioneer  missionary  to  Oregon,  was  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  who  received  an  education  at  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk.  Like  many 
other  students  of  this  institution  in  its  early  days,  Lee  was  already  far 
past  his  youth ;  a  strong  man  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually, 
with  a  clear  head,  a  sound  judgment,  and  of  a  courageous  and  devoted 
spirit.  It  was  his  intention  to  spend  his  life  in  missionary  work  among 
the  Canadian  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  but  when  his  old  preceptor.  Dr.  Fisk,  heard  the 
Macedonian  cry  of  those  four  red  men  from  Oregon,  he  at  once  nomi- 
nated Lee  as  the  man  of  all  others  to  be  intrusted  with  the  founding 
of  a  mission  which  meant  the  founding  of  a  State.  To  this  evident 
call  of  providence  Lee  joyfully  responded,  and  at  the  head  of  a  little 
company  of  woodsmen  he  started  across  the  continent,  taking  the  route 
followed  by  the  American  Fur  Trading  Company ;  the  whole  summer 
of  1834  being  occupied  in  their  journey  to  the  Columbia  River.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  region  of  The  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  Lee  selected  a 
location  for  his  mission  on  the  Willamette  River,  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  present  city  of  Salem. 

In  1838  he  returned  overland  to  New*  York,  bringing  with  him  the 
tidings  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  and"  seeking 
for  reinforcements  for  the  new  and  rapidly-extending  field.  After  a 
year  spent  in  delivering  addresses  in  the  chief  eastern  cities,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  the  largest  missionary  expedition  that  ever  sailed 
from  an  American  port,  which  body  of  ministers  and  emigrants  left 
New  York  in  1839,  and  landed  in  Oregon  in  June,  1840,  having  made- 
the  voyage  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

At  this  time  the  northern  section  of  Oregon,  as  far  south  as  the- 
Columbia  River,  was  chiimed  as  British  territory  by  that  powerful 
corporation,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  early 
Methodist  settlers  in  that  country  to  record,  that  through  their  repre- 
sentations to  the  Anaerican  Government  of  the  proper  geography  of 
that  region  this  immense  territory  was  saved  to  the  United  States. 
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Although  Lee,  the  four  Hinos  brothers,  and  otlier  sturdy  pioneer 
preaehere  went  out  to  labor  among  tlie  Itidians,  their  success  among 
them  was  the  least  of  their  achievements.  In  1839  iramigrants  began 
to  pour  into  thiB  uiagnitieeiit  vaUej,  and  nine  jears  afterward  Oregon 
was  organised  into  a  Territory,  During  this  year  the  General  Confe^ 
ence  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  and  Calif oniia  Mis* 
rsion  Confereoce,  the  He  v.  William  Roberts,  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, being  appointed  as  Missionary  Superinteudent,  with  a  field 
^ompriaing  the  entire  Protestant  civilization  between  the  Sierra* 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1835  "The  Pacific  Christian  Advocate " 
was  founded  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Peame, 
who  liad  been  sent  out  as  an  assistant  to  Roberts  on  his  great  circuit, 
was  elected  its  first  Editor  "The  munes  of  Roberts  and  Peame,'^ 
^ays  Bishop  Peck,  "  will  ever  remain  among  the  great  men  of  the 
Pai-itic  Coitst.  Tliey  were  stalwart,  powerful,  pushing  men,  whose 
euter[>ri8e  and  sagacity  secured  to  Methodism  and  to  civilization  a 
country  in  which  there  are  now  fiv^j  fiourishing  Methodist  Confer- 
ences, and  out  of  which  \\mi  been  organiated  tliroe  great  States  of  the 
Union," 

For  four  years  Roberts  ranged  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the 
<Jolden  Gate,  luiving,  previous  to  bis  appointment,  by  direction  of  the 
Missionary  Board,  in  1846,  explored  what  was  then  the  territory  of 
Upper  Californiu,  and  urgunized  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  what 
w^as  then  the  Httlc  half -Spanish  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  1852  this 
region  was  divided,  and  the  Oregon  Confei^nce  was  organi2ed  by  Bishop 
Aines,  who  visited  that  country  in  1S53,  ami  rejK>rted  a  meuibenphip  of 
D21,  with  27  travelitig  and  35  local  preachers.  Roberts  remained 
with  the  Oregon  Conference,  serving  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Port- 
land District  and  in  other  important  positions  until  1877,  when  be 
was  placed  upon  the  superannuated  list ;  thus  closing  forty-two  yean 
of  eflfective  labor,  whose  fruits  the  Church  and  the  nation  richly 
^njoy. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur,  known  among  the  Indians  in  Oregon 
-and  Washington  Territories  aa  **  Father  Wilbur,"  was  appointed  to 
this  field  in  1847.  In  1S53  lie  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  work 
in  southern  Oregon,  and  in  18G1  he  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  "R^ 
iServe  in  the  Yakima  district,  where  he  has  since  lived  and  l^dxired* 
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Father  Wilbur  lia^  identilied  kiiinself  with  tlie  true  intereBts  of  the  red 
men.  who  have  boundless  faitli  in  him  ;  and  tliia  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  gretit  reasons  for  tlie  prosperity  of  his  mission,  which  has  now 
about  four  hundred  members,  witli  several  native  Indian  preaeheiu 
His  work  is  regarded  as  a  wonderful  suecess. 
i  The  Willamette  University,  at  Salem,  Oregon,  is  the  successor  of  a 
little  mission  and  manual  labor  school  established  id  1834  by  Jason  and 
Daniel  Lee.  These  men,  foreseeing  the  growth  and  requirements  of 
the  Church,  secured  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  on 
whicli  the  city  of  Salem  was  afterward  built,  from  the  proceeds 
whereof  it  was  hoped  tliat  large  educational  endowments  would  be 
realized.  After  various  cliangce  of  location  and  ownership  the  school 
huihling  was  sold  by  the  Missionary  Superintendent,  Rev.  Mr,  Gary, 
in  1842,  to  the  tnistees  of  the  Oregon  Institute,  by  whom  it  was,  in 
1863,  incorporated  as  Willamette  [Jniversity,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Oregon  Ci»Mferonee. 

The  new  building  represented  at  the  opening  of 'tliis  chapter  was 
•erected  m  1^67.     It  stands  in  tlie  heart  of  the  city  of  Salem,  the  cap- 
ital of  tlie  State  of  Oregon,  near  the  Sttite  eapitol  building ;  and  from 
its  dome  may  be  seen  a  vast  extent  of  country,  w^ith  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  Mts,  li^od,  Thomas,  Jefferson,  and  St*  Helens  piercing  tlie 
<!i6tant  liorizon.     Its  president  is  the  Rev,  Thomas  M.  Ijatch,  Ph*D., 
4in  alumfvu9  of  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  and  a  gentleman  of  large 
-experience  as  an  instructor,  he  having  been  Professor  of  Mathematics 
,and  Natural  Sciences  in  the  University  of  the  Pacilic  in  California  from 
lSo5  to  1858,  and  being  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  presidency 
of  the  Willamette  University,     Dr.  Gatch  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Board    of  Examination,    and    in    1877   w^as    Mayor    of    the    city   of 
^lialem. 

Caliliirnia, — The  five  conferences  formed  from  the  territory 
pre-empted  by  Lee  and  his  brethren  are,  the  Oregon,  Columbia  River, 
CaUfomia,  Southern  California,  and  Nevada  Conferences ;  whose 
genesis  would,  form  a  volume  of  surpassing  power  and  interest.  No 
attempt  will  here  be  made  to  write  a  history  of  the  stirring  events  in 
the  midst  of  which,  under  the  leadership  of  that  gre^t-hearted  Pauline 
miseionary,  WiUiam  Taylor,  ('*  California  Taylor,**  as  he  is  called  at  the 
Eni«t,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Boston  sailor  preacher,)  the  Method- 
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ist  Episcopal  Chtirch  became  so  great  a  power  for  good  in  the  city  of 
San  Francieco  and  the  region  round  about.  Some  day  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  have  its  own  historian*  May  his  genius  and  inspiration  be 
equal  to  hia  theme  I 

About  the  time  of  the  discoyery  of  gold  in  California,  in  1849,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Owen,  of  the  Indiana  Conference^  and  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Taylor,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  were  appointed  missionaries  ta 
California;  the  former  settled  at  Sacramento,  and  the  latter  at  San 
Francisco.  They  were  presently  followed  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Symonds,  of 
the  Michigan ;  Edwai*d  Bamiister,  of  the  Genesee ;  and  M,  C.  Briggs, 
of  Erie  Conference,  and  others.  It  was  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
men  who  were  equal  to  it;  weak  men  would  have  gone  down  out  of 
sight  at  once  and  forever  in  these  surging  rapids.  From  the  present 
stand-point  it  appears  that  God  selected  these  pioneers  himself,  and  h< 
makes  no  mistakes. 

They  were  men  fit  to  found  states  and  empires ;  men  who  could 
stand  steady  in  the  wildest  torrents  of  speculation,  holding  their  faith 
and  their  mission  of  more  value  than  all  the  gold  in  the  placers  and 
gulches.  They  thundered  the  Law  and  shouted  the  Gospel  into  the  ears 
of  the  hurrying  crowds  on  street  comers ;  invaded  the  gan:ibUng  hells^ 
and  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  gangs  of  half-crazed  cut- 
throats and  adventurers;  set  up  a  Christian  newspaper,  '^The  Cali- 
fornia Christian  Advocate,"  and  made  it  the  organ  of  liberty,  edu- 
cation, righteousnesst  and  orthodoxy;  hunted  barbarism  out  of  its 
gaudy  palaces,  and  drove  it  into  dens  and  caves  ;  and  fairly  wrenched 
the  mastery  of  those  golden  shores  from  the  grasp  of  libertinism  and 
atheism,  and  gave  it  over  to  the  hands  of  men  whose  consciences  they 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  waking  up. 

*'  To  Methodiflm,"  says  Bishop  Peck,  *^  belongs  the  honor  of  savi; 
the  State  of  Calif oniia  to  freedom.  Until  recently  it  was  equal  there 
to  all  the  other  Protestant  denominations  put  together."  "  The  style 
of  tlie  people,"  he  continues,  "  enters  into  the  history  of  the  Church. 
California  is  an  exhilarating  country.  Its  people  are  free,  chivalraa% 
the  opposite  of  all  hypocrisy,"  If  a  man  were  wicked  he  did  not  deny 
it — that  would  be  mean. 

When  these  men  became  Christians,  they  brought  these  same  chitf^ 
acteristicfi  into  the  Church  with  them*     They  expected  to  pay  their 
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way  at  Church  as  much  as  at  a  theater.     Our  "  '  Fenny  Collectionfi '  at 

the  old  PoweU^treet  Church  used  to  amount  to  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a 

Sunday,  all  in  silver  and  gold." 

It  wa5  in  1860  that  the  Board  of 

Bishops  requested  Dr,  Jesse  T.  Peck 

(now  Bishop  Peck)  to  go  out  to  Califor- 
nia, and  for  eight  years  he  served  the 

Church  as  pastor  and  PresidiDg  Elder. 

The  Howard-street  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  one  of  his  enterprises, 

and  the  University  of  the  Pacific  at 

Santa  Clara,  now  under  the  presidency 

of  Rev.  A.  S.  Gibbons,  A.M.,  M.D., 

shared  the  benefit  of  liia  hopefulness 

and  sagacity. 
H      Later  came  Rev.  Nathan  R.  Peck, 

from  the  Black  River  Conference,  who 

was    Presiding  Elder  of  the   Washoe 

District  when  it  composed  what  is  now 

the  whole  State  of  Nevada  and  a  large  part  of  Eastera  California. 

The  Nevada  Conference  was  explored  and  projected  chiefly  by  his 

labors, 
I       California  Methodism  has  its  martyr  minister  in  the  Rev.  Eliezer 

Thomas,  one  of  the  many  victims  of  that  iniquitous  Indian  Bureau,  in 

whose  service  as  special  Commissioner  to  the  Modocs  he  was  mur- 

-dered  by  **  Boston  Charlie." 
p      Of  the  present  incnmbents  in  the  General  Conference  officer  on 

the  Pacific  Coast,  further  account  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  '*  The 

Staff  of  Methodism.'' 

The  Columbia  River  Conference  is  a  limb  from  the  Oregon  Con- 
ference, It  is  a  country  of  magnificent  distances,  of  vast  prairies,  well 
Iirooded  and  watered ;  a  grazing,  wheat-growing  country,  sparsely  set- 
Bed  as  yet,  through  which  the  Methodist  itinerants  travel  in  wagons, 
m  which  they  live,  thus  improving  somewhat  on   the  *' saddle-bags' 

men  "  of  the  earlier  time.   It  is  a  glorious  land,  a  hopeful  field  of  labor, 

and  affording  experiences  to  amply  demonstrnte  that  the  heroic  days 

of  Methodism  liave  not  yet  passed  away. 


HOWABD-STBEBT  K.  B.  CntJRCU, 
SAX  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
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Illetlioilism  in  Morinoiidoiii* — On  Sunday  the  15th  of 
May,  1870,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  its  first  service  id 
the  Mormon  capital.  On  that  day  the  Rev.  Gustavus  M.  Pierce,  of 
the  Central  New  York  Conference,  under  appointmeDt  from  Bishop 
Ames  m  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  Utah,  opened  his  commifisioii 
at  Independence  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  being  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Hatfield  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Fowler,  who  were  at 
that  time  pastors  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  who  stopped,  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  Coadt,  to  witness  the  planting  of  this  notable  vine. 
An  unfinished  hayloft  over  a  livery  stable  in  a  stone  building,  thirty 
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feet  by  a  hundred,  known  as  Faust's  Hall,  was  presently  engaged  for  » 
year  as  a  place  of  meeting,  at  a  rental  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  hem 
public  worship,  the  Sabbath-school,  class-meetings,  and  other  Method- 
ist services  were  held  until  the  basement  rooms  of  tlie  new  chuicb 
liiiilding  were  ready  for  occupancy  in  December,  1871. 

The  Rev*  Mr.  Pierce  was  sent  out  not  only  to  occupy  this  central 
point  of  Utah  Territory,  but  also  to  explore  and  establish  a  district 
over  which  he  should  be  the  Presiding  Elder,  and  which  it  was  hk 
privilege  and  duty  to  make  as  long  and  wide  as  possible.  About  a 
month  after  the  eonimenccnicnt  of  the  Salt  I-ake  City  MissioD,  he 
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opened  another  at  Corinne,  at  which  place  a  clmrch  was  dedicated  by 
Chaplain  M'Cabe  on  the  20th  of  September,  1870,  being  the  first 
chnrch  dedication  in  Utah.  At  Ogden — ^the  point  of  junction  of  the- 
two  great  railroads  which  had  recently  been  completed  across  the  con- 
tinent— the  passenger  depot  was  nsed  for  the  first  Methodist  assembly, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1871,  the  Society  entered  npon  the 
occupancy  of  property  bought  for  that  purpose.  In  October  of  1871 
Pierce  added  another  appointment  to  his  circuit  at  a  place  calledi 
Evanston,  in  honor  of  that  distinguished  Methodist,  Governor  Evans^ 
of  Colorado,  where,  in  the  following  summer,  a  church  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  dollars.  These  three  churches,  and  the 
rent  of  hall,  were  paid  for  in  part  by  liberal  donations  from  the 
Church  Extension  Society. 

The  coming  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  temtorial  authorities  of  Utah  and  the  few  "  Gentiles  *^ 
who  had  settled  there  Its  traditions  had  already  prepared  its  way 
in  the  minds  of  these  first  settlers,  and  one  of  the  apostate  Mormons,, 
on  meeting  the  Methodist  missionary,  said  to  him,  "  I  have  heard 
much  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  have  been  surprised  that  it  has- 
passcd  by  Utah  so  long." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mormon  authorities  looked  upon  these  mis- 
sionaries with  unspeakable  displeasure  then ;  but  the  days  were  over 
when  "Donites"  and  "Destroying  Angels"  could  murder  their  neigh- 
bors with  safety.  The  reign  of  law,  as  well  as  of  Gospel  missions,  had 
begun.  A  Mormon  editor  of  Salt  Lake  said  to  Colonel  Morrow,  then 
Commandant  at  the  United  States  post  near  Salt  Lake  City:  ""We 
Mormons  can  fight  your  soldiers ;  we  are  not  af luid  of  you ;  but  these- 
Methodists,  with  their  network  of  circuits,  we  are  afraid  of.  If  thej 
can  reach  and  infiuence  our  people,  they  are  the  most  dreaded  by  uff 
of  any  of  our  foes."  The  Mormon  apostle,  Brigham  Young,  after 
pretending  to  despise  the  Methodists,  and  saying,  "  They  can  tell  all 
they  know  about  religion  in  five  minutes,"  at  length  changed  hi& 
mode  of  speech,  and  said  to  one  of  them,  "  You  Methodist  preachers- 
and  people  are  doing  more  to  injure  us  through  your  papers,  and  in 
your  pulpits  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  than  all  else.  We  shall  fight 
you  to  the  bitter  end."  The  Methodists  had  now  furnished  the  first 
essential  re<|uisite  to  the  converts  from  Mormonism ;  namely,  a  Chris* 
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tian  churcli  and  school^  in  wliicli  to  bring  up  their  childreiL  So  long 
a£  apostata  Mormons  were  transformed  from  Latter-Day  Saints  into 
outbreaking  Binners  or  blatant  infidels,  Young  and  his  oldci-ft  weie 
not  alarmed ;  but  now  that  their  people  were  in  danger  of  being  trani^ 
lated  from  Mormons  into  Methodists,  they  began  to  bofitir  theinselvefl 
to  preventj  as  fai*  as  possible,  the  progress  of  this  new  enterprise. 
Among  the  early  reinforcements  of  the  Utah  work  were  the  Revs.  W. 
O*  Damon,  of  the  Calif ornia  Conference ;  James  B.  Seymour,  of  the 
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Illinois  Confereoce;  J,  M.  Jameson^  of  the  Ohio  Conference;  afl^ 
W.  Carver,  of  the  Minnesota  Conference,  who,  for  a  consIdernWe 
length  of  time  carried  on  the  work  amid  great  hardships  and  danger* 
Nevertheless,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  labors  of  the  heroic  mis- 
eionaries,  and  their  not  less  heroic  wives,  resulted  in  the  establishment, 
in  1872,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  which  included  the  Terri- 
tories of  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  a  part  of  W3^oming.  This  vaalj 
tnountain  region  was  aft^^rward  divided  into  the  Utah  and  Mont 
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Conferences.  The  statistics  of  tlio  Utah  Conference  at  this  date 
showed  nine  traveUng  preachers,  two  local  preachers,  155  members, 
1725  Sunday-school  scliolars,  nine  ch arches  valued  at  $70,000,  and 
three  parsonages  valued  at  $Sj500.  There  was  also  one  Methodist 
school  within  its  limits,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Seminaryj  whose  prin- 
cipal was  the  Eev«  J.  M'Eldowny,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  convert 
in  the  Wesley  an  Connection  of  America,  in  which  he  served  as  pro- 
>r  and  president  of  Adrian  College,  Mich.,  and  from  which  he 
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was  received  iuto  tlic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  asaigued  to  the 
eharge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Seminary  in  1877. 
B  The  elegant  structure  erected  by  the  Methodists  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  unforeseen  circumstances  was  left  as  a  hopeless  bnrden  on  the  So- 
ciety, and  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  denomination,  and  its  untold 
value  as  an  outpost  along  the  line  of  Christ's  kingdoTU,  the  Rev.  l>r. 
C.  C.  M'Cabe,  (or  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known,  "  Chaplain  M'Cabe,'*) 
cbe  efficient  Asaistant  Seci'ctary  of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  i>er- 
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sonally  assumed  the  debt  thereon,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars;  which  Bum,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work  in  that  direction, 
has  now  been  raised,  thus  giving  Methodii^m  a  welhappointed  fort  to 
be  held  in  this  enemy's  country  till  the  Lord  himself  shall  come. 

The  closing  period  of  this  history,  embracing  the  last  quarter  of  % 
century,  thougli  crowded  with  great  cliaracters  and  events,  is  not  yet 
properly  distanced  for  historic  review.  During  this  period  nine  bish- 
ops of  the  Church  have  died,  and  numbers  of  other  names,  long  famil- 
iar to  the  Church,  have  been  placed  upon  the  marble  which  marks  their' 
honored  graves.  The  scholarly  M'Clintock,  cut  down  in  his  prime; 
that  sturdy  Illinois  veteran,  Peter  Cartwright,  over  whose  early  vic- 
tories the  Cliurch  has  shouted,  and  over  whose  later  vagaries  it  has^ 
laughed ;  Thomas  M.  Eddy,  whose  ever  youthful  lieart  forbade  Ins 
growing  old ;  Father  Slicer,  of  Baltimore,  whose  strong  face  and  mas-  H 
eive  form  were  so  long  familiar  in  the  General  Conferences  of  the 
Church ;  Dr.  Monroe,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety, suddenly  called  from  a  briUiant  career ;  these  and  others,  whom 
future  writers  will  duly  estimate  and  honor,  have  passed  out  of  sight 
of  half-blind  mortal  eyes.  In  less  conspicuous  places  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  and  holy  women  have  been  doing  good  service  for 
the  Master  in  this  partieuiar  branch  of  his  Church ;  and  to  almost  eyery 
reader  under  whose  eyes  these  pages  may  come,  there  will  recur  the 
name  and  fame  of  some  right  royal  soul  quite  as  worthy  of  pUce  m 
this  volume  as  many  which  tlierc  appetir.  So  let  it  be !  Memory  is 
better  than  history.  There  hath  been  no  godly  Ufe  lived  among  men 
but  hath  its  record  in  loving,  gratefiil  hearts;  a  record  more  histing 
than  that  made  with  ink  and  paper.  So  then,  in  the  ultimate  history, 
all  right  speaking  and  all  well  doing,  however  little  heard  or  seen  by 
men,  will  have  its  proper  place :  and  in  those  pages  all  truly  honorable 
names  will  duly  appear;  some  that  were  last,  perchance,  exchanging 
place  with  the  first,  fl 

Bishoil  nsiinliiie* — Leonidas  L.  Ilamline,  the  first  of  the  twa 
Bishops  elected  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  was  bom  in  Bur- 
lington, Connecticut,  May  10, 1797.  In  1833  he  was  received  on  trial 
in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Wesley  Chapel,  Cincinnati, 
from  which  pastoiiite  he  was  appointed,  in  1S3G,  Assistant  Editor  ol 
the  "  Western  Christian  Advocate."     In  1841,  the  "  Ladies'  Eeposi- 
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tory  **  was  established  at  Cincinnati,  and  Ilamline  served  as  its  Editor 
until  his  election  m  Bishop  in  1844.  After  eight  yeai*s  of  service  in 
the  Episcopacy  he  resigned  that  office,  removed  to  Mt,  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
where  he  died  on  tlie  22d  of  February,  1865.  A  few  montlis  after  liis 
death,  his  devoted  and  accomplished  widow  removed  to  Evanston.  II],, 


BISHOP   HAMLINS. 


# 


and  the  remains  of  her  husband  were  removed  to  the  beautiful  Cliicu- 
0  cemetery  at  Eose  Ililb 
The  residence  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Hamline  has  been  for  years  one  of 
the  cliief  centers  of  that  form  of  religious  life  called  entire  sanctifica- 
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tion.  Large  weekly  lus^seinbliet)  uf  persons  ui?j)eciiilly  hitej-ested  in  tliis 
doetnue  uiid  cxperieiirt^  have  long  been  held  in  her  home,  and  Mrs. 
Huinhtie  i8  widely  kiUAVTi  and  liuuured  thrniigliout  the  Xortli-west  a^ 
one  of  the  eleet  ladies,  whotse  teaehiiig  and  example  in  the  *"  higher 
life''  have  been  tiie  means  of  untold  bie^ing  to  the  Church. 


^yfr 
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BiMliOll  Jane*,— Ednnind  Storer  iTane.s,  D.D.,  LUD.,  one  m 

the  most  .siigiH'i(jnbj  an<l  statesniiin like 'men  wliieh  America  has  ever 
prodneed,  has  Init  recently  departed  this  life.  His  biography  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  hnt  lias  not  yet  appeared. 
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Bishop  Janes  was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  Countyj  Mass.,  April 
20,  1807.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1820, 
and  for  ten  years  engaged  in  teaching,  diirini^  which  time  he  prepared 
liimseL^  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  in  1S30,  Jiis  mind  having 
been  nimed  to  the  ministry,  he  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  in  1844  was  elected,  witli  Bisltop  Hamline,  to  the 
Episcopal  office-  Ilis  long  period  of  service  -as  senior  Bishop  devolyed 
upon  him  many  and  great  responsibilities,  but  his  power  always 
seemed  1^  enlai'ge  with  every  added  demand  upon  it.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1876^  at  his  residence  in  New 
York,  after  a  brief  illness.  His  friend  and  contemporary,  Bishop 
Simpson,  in  his  "Encyclopedia  of  Methodism,  pajs  this  high  tribute 
to  his  memory : — 

"  Bishop  Janes  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history 
of  American  Mctliodisni,  with  no  superior  and  few  cqnals.  He  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  a  high  order,  capable  of  the  broadest  diseermnent, 
and  of  the  must  subtle  analysis.  He  was  a  model  platfonu  speaker, 
ready,  earnest,  mid  comprehensive,  and  a  preacher  of  rai'e  power  and 
grasping  eloquence.  As  an  cxccutivo  officer  he  especially  excelled, 
presiding  wit!i  gtx-at  skill  and  dignity,  and  attending  diligently  to  aU 
tlie  details  of  bis  office.  He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  priuciplej  tlior- 
ougb,  conscientious;  and  untiring  in  labor  and  devotion.  He  had  a 
liciirt  of  ovci'fl owing  e^^npathy  for  any  who  were  in  distress^  and 
endeared  bimsclf  to  many  an  afflicted  preacber  by  the  kindness  of  his 
manner.  One  Itas  well  said,  he  was  as  practical  as  James,  as  cautious 
as  Peter,  as  tcndei-  and  loWng  as  John,  as  many-sided  and  cotnprehen- 
sivo  as  Paul." 

Bishop  Baker, — Osmon  C.  Baker,  D.D.,  one  of  the  four 
bisliops  elected  at  tbc  General  Conference  of  1852,  and  the  first  of 
their  number  to  go  up  higher,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  bom  in  the  to%vn  of  Marlow,  July  30,  1812.  At  the  ago 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbrahain,  Mass., 
where  he  was  converted,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  that  prince 
of  educators,  Dn  Wilbur  Fisk.  In  1830  he  entered  the  Wesleyan 
University  in  Middletown,  from  which  he  removed,  after  three  yciirs, 
by  reason  of  ill  health.  In  1830  he  %vafi  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference,  and  thereafter  served  the  Church  as  a 
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tctacber  and  author  until  his  election  to  the  Episcopate,  along 
Bishops  Scott,  Siiupsoiij  and  Amos,  in  1852*     For  fourteen  years  he    _ 
rendered  good  service  in  this  highest  office  in  the  Church,  after  which  f 
he  became  an  invalid,  and  lingered  until  hia  death,  which  oocnrrcd  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1871,  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age. 


BISHOP    HAKSB. 


Biehop  Baker  is  remembered  as  a  calm,  polished,  Christian  scholar. 
His  administration  as  bishop  was  distinguished  by  a  clear  comprehea' 
eion  of  the  duties  of  his  office.     His  "  Guide-book  in  the  Administrth  j 
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tion  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  remaine  as 
a  monument  to  his  name  and  work. 

Bishop  Ames.— The  effort  to  put  a  man  of  the  size  and 
fitjle  of  Bishop  ilmes  into  a  book,  is  a  difficult,  if  not  a  hopeless,  task. 

I  There  is  so  much  of  him,  in  so  many  different  directions,  that  one  who 
knew  and  loved  him  finds  himself  discoumged  at  every  step.  Perhaps 
no  better  thing  has  been  said  in  few  words  in  honor  of  his  memory 
than  this  sentence  with  which  the  Kev,  Dr,  Fowler  concludes  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  the  editorial  columns  of  *'The  Christian  Advo- 
cate : "  "  Bishop  Ames  was  truly  a  great  man,  and  the  Church  will  be 
lonesome  ^vithout  him." 

Edward  Kaymond  Ames  was  of  good  old  Puritan  stock.  Uis 
grandfatherj  the  Kov.  Sylvanus  Ames,  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  pastor  at  Taunton,  Mass.    During 

L  the  war  of  the  He  volution  he  was  a  chaplain  in  Washington's  army, 

f^and  died  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge  in  that  terrible  winter  of  1778-79. 
His  son,  the  father  of  the  Bishop,  settled  at  Amesville,  Ohio,  where 
Edward  Raymond  Ames  was  bom  on  tlie  20th  of  May,  ISOO.     During 

Lbis  student  life  at  the  University  of  Ohio  he  experienced  t!io  grace 

lof  God,  and  was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Among  his  associates  at  that  time  may  be  mentioned  the  distinguished 
names  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Clark,  Eev,  J.  M,  Tremble,  Rev,  E.  H.  Pilcher, 

I  E,  W.  Sehon,  and  other  young  men,  who  afterward  obtained  distinc- 
tion in  the  Church,  In  1830  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  that  re- 
inarkable  man  Peter  Cartwi-iglit,  and  during  the  same  year  he  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  Illinois  Conference.  In  1832,  on  the  division 
of  this  Conference,  he  was  assigned  to  that  portion  of  it  wbich  was 
designated  the  Indiana  Conference,  as  a  member  of  which  be  was 
4>rdained  deacon  by  Bishop  Soule,  and  elder  by  Bishop  Koberts,  In 
J  340  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  held  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
S«»ciety,  holding  also  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  German 
an  1  Indian  Missions  of  the  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  traveled  over 

Itwenty-four  thousand  miles  during  the  four  years  of  his  secretaryship, 
traversing  the  whole  Indian  Territory  from  Texas  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  camping  out  in  the  wilderness  for  weeks  at  a  time.  During  his 
life  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  he  learned  to  speak  the  Choctaw 
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language.  He  was  absolutely  without  fear,  and  traveled  among 
friendly  and  liostilc  Indians,  often  alone,  most  of  the  time  with  only 
a  single  companion,  lie  was  the  first  chaplain  ever  elected  by  ao 
Indian  council,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the  Choctaw  General 
Cuuncil  of  1842,  where,  at  their  request^  he  drew  up  the  School  Law 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  a  noble  bill,  by  the  provision  of  wliich  a  larger 
sum  was  appropriated  for  education,  j?tfr  capita^  than  in  any  State  of 
the  Union.  The  conSdence  reposed  in  him,  and  in  his  knowledge  of 
Indian  character,  was  often  shown  during  the  presidencies  of  Lincoln 
anil  G]*ant,  hy  wlioni  he  was  often  solicited  to  serve  on  Indian  Com- 
missions, but  wliich  honor,  from  press  of  other  duties,  he  was  obliged 
to  decline. 

In  1844  he  was  again  elected  delegate  to  the  General  Conference^ 
and  theijce,  until  1852,  he  traveled  as  Presiding  Elder  on  the  New 
Albany,  Indianapolis,  and  Jefferson ville  Districts  in  the  Indiana  Con- 
fereuce.  His  election  to  the  Episcopate,  in  1852,  after  the  election  of 
another  man  from  the  same  State,  (Bishop  Simpson,)  sho^vs  how  high 
was  the  appreciation  in  wliich  he  was  held,  no  other  instance  being  on 
record  of  the  election  of  two  Bishops  at  one  time  from  the  same  State 
or  Conference.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Bishop  Ames  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  the  late  Gov*  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  and  was  often  the  bearer  of  private  couimunieations  be- 
tween tlic  two.  For  thirteen  years  after  his  election  as  Bishop  he  re- 
sided in  Indiana,  but  in  1865  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Baltimore^ 
which  was  his  place  of  residence  until  his  death,  wliich  occurred  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1879,  in  the  seventy4hird  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  preacher  Bishop  Ames  was  capable  of  wondei-ful  eloquence, 
which  was  only  occasionally  manifested  ;  but  sometimes  with  some  sim- 
ple narration,  some  tender  little  story,  told  with  all  the  pathos  of  his 
great  nature,  he  would  melt  a  congregation  to  tcare ;  or  in  some  grand 
statement  of  doctrine  or  duty  he  would  stir  the  bloml  of  a  Conference 
until  the  ^*  aniens  "  became  so  loud  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  pause 
for  silence.  There  was  a  broad,  deep  vein  of  humor  in  him ;  his  smile 
was  sunshine ;  his  commendation  was  a  power  and  blessing  to  those 
who  received  it,  and  his  rebuke  had  so  much  of  the  terrible  in  it  thit 
few  ventured  to  incur  it  a  second  time.  He  was  the  prince  of  admin- 
istrators ;  in  personal  appearance,  dignified  and  imposing ;  in  bearing, 
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majestic.  Wliile  presiding  at  a  Conference  his  words  went  always 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  his  decision  was  prompt  and  final. 
I  At  one  time  in  his  life  he  was  called  upon  to  choose  between  the 
office  of  Presiding  Elder  on  an  Indiana  District  and  that  of  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.     But  God  had  called  him  to  the  ministry,  ^and 
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men  only  called  him  into  politics,  and  on  this  basis  he  settled  the  ques- 
tion once  for  a!L  Nevertheless  he  was  as  a  statesman  born,  lie 
seemed  always  ready  for  an  emergency,  possessing  the  courage  to  faco 
.aU  difficulty,  and  t!ie  key  to  imlock  almost  all  success.     He  abounded 
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in  practical  sense.  As  Missionary  Secretary,  from  1840  to  1844,  he 
instituted  and  put  in  good  working  order  the  plan  afterward  enlarged 
and  worked  by  Dr,  Diirbin,  and  which  now  haa  taken  definite  form  in 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  prepared  for  it.    Dr.  Fowler 
says  of  him ;  "  IBs  familiarity  with  the  South,  acqmred  by  traveling 
over  it  in  the  order  of  liis  work,  and  his  close  observations  of  tlie 
topography,  productions,  highways,  streams,  to'wns,  and  cities  of  thai 
region,  made  him  of  great  service  to  the  Government  in  ordering  their 
campaigns,     lie  was  nn>re  than  once  closeted  with  President  Lincoln 
and  Secrotary  Stanton  in  planning  for  the  suppression  of  the  Eebellion, 
and  more  than  once  he  was  closeted  with  Stanton  in  prayer  during  the 
dark  days,"     Among  the   memorable  conferences  at  which  he  pre- 
sided was  the  session  of  the   Kock  River  Conference,  in  1871,  at^ 
Aurora,  while  the  smoke  of  the  great  conflagmtion  at  Chicago  wa& 
still  darkening  the  sky*     In  this  great  crisis,  when  ao  large  a  portion 
of  that  stronghold  of  Methodism  lay  in  embers  and  ashes,  and  t he- 
interests  of  the  Church  in  that  city  were  in  peril,  Bishop  Ames,  hy 
Ins  calmness,  sagacity,  and  boundless  hope,  guided,  encoiiragedj  and 
inspirited   the  anxious  men  who    looked   into  each  other's  eyes  far 
sympathy,  and  up  to  God  for  help  in  this   great  calamity.      When 
doubts  were  mised  as  to  whether  the  city  could  possibly  be  rebuilt, 
or  whether  it  would   lie   for  long   years  in  its  ashes,  Bishop  Ames 
immediately  replied :  "  The  railroads  could  afford  to  rebuild  Chicago 
rather    tlian    it    should    not   be    done" — a   business    opim'un    which 
showed  tlie  breadth  of  his  nndei-standing  and  his  grasp  of  practical 
afiairs. 

His  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  many  representative  men  of 
the  Churcli,  as  well  as  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Bal* 
timore,  among  w'hom  he  was  greatly  honored  and  beloved,  took  place 
from  his  late  residence,  No.  184  M'Cullongh -street,  Baltiinoi*e,  being, 
by  his  special  direction,  particularly  plain  and  simple  in  all  its  details. 

Franei§  Htirns,  the  Methodist  Bishop  of  Liberia^  was  a  native 
of  Alliany,  N,  Y.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  at 
seventeen  felt  that  God  called  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  In  1834  he 
accompanied  the  Rev,  John  Seys  to  Liberia,  as  a  missionary  teacher  in 
Monrovia  Seminary.     In  1849  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of 
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the  Oape  PaLnias  District,  and  was  tlie  favorite  pi*esiding  officer  of  the 
African  Conference.  In  1856  tlie  General  Conference  made  provision 
for  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  Bishop  for  the  African  work, 
ajid  two  years  afterward  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference  elected  Mi-. 
Snrns  to  that  office,  and  Bent  Iiim  to  America  for  ordination,  which 
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W9B  performed  at  the  Genesee  Conference,  October  14,  1858,  the  scrv- 
ices  Inking  cond noted  by  Bishops  Janes  and  Baker.  Altbough  a  fidl- 
blooded  African  the  Cape  fever  was  too  much  even  for  him,  and  after 
four  years*  episcopal  service,  his  Iiealth  becoming  impaired,  he  was  di- 
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rectcd  to  take  a  eea  voyage,  and  accordingly  set  sail  for  America,  bot 
he  died  at  sea  on  the  18th  of  April,  1863,  within  three  days'  sail  of 
Baltimore. 

He  18  described  as  a  gentlemanly  person,  of  an  intelligent  and  cul- 
tivated mind,  a  ready  and  even  eloquent  speaker,  and  "in  all  respeds 
a  model  Afri&an." 

Bishop  Robert§. — John  Wright  Roberts,  the  late  Missionary 
Bishop  for  Africa,  was  bom  at  PeteiiSbiirgh»  Va.    At  an  early  age  ha 


REV.   JOHN   WEIGHT  BOBERTS,   lilSUOP  OF  LIBERIA. 

was  couvertedj  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after 
which  he  emigrated  to  the  Colony  of  Liberia.  In  1841  he  was  elecled 
to  elders'  orders  by  the  Liberia  Conference,  and  came  to  America  the 
same  year  to  be  ordained.  Twenty-five  years  afterward  he  was  elected 
to  tlie  office  of  Missionary  Bishop  by  the  General  Conference  of  1866, 
and  was  consecrated  in  St,  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1866.  Without  delay  he  set  sail  for 
Liberia,  where  he  diligently  and  judiciously  performed  the  duties  cf 
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his  office  until  Ms  death,  whicli  occun-ed  on  the  SOtii  of  January j  1875. 
The  vacancy  cansed  by  his  death  has  never  been  filled ;  the  African 
Mission,  as  well  as  those  in  Asia  and  Europe,  being  now  regarded  aa 
integral  parts  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  Confer- 
onces,  like  others,  are  presided  over  by  Bishops  of  the  regular  ataff, 
who  from  time  to  time  are  designated  to  visit  this  distant  field. 

Bishop  Clark. — Three  men  were  elevated  to  the  Episcopacy  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1864,  all  of  whom  within  six  years  there- 
^ter  passed  to  their  reward.     The  first  of  these  was  Davis  W,  Clark,* 

His  firat  fame  in  the  Church  was  as  the  sueeessful  editor  of  the 
**  Ladies'  Repository,"  at  Cincinnati,  which  periodical,  imder  his  man- 
agement, became  the  acknowledged  "queen  of  the  monthlies."  It 
^wouJd  appear  that  the  editorship  of  this  journal  was  for  a  time  re- 
^rded  as  an  excellent  training  school  for  the  bishopriCj  several  of  its 
editors  having  been  promoted  to  the  Episcopal  Chair. 

Bishop  Clark  was  a  New  England  man,  bom  on  the  Island  of  Mt. 
Desert,  oS  the  coast  of  Maine,  February  25,  1812.  On  this  bleak, 
storm-swept  islet  he  passed  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  united  with 
the  little  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  while  jet  a  boj.  Like  most  of 
the  other  lads  born  in  the  arms  of  the  ocean^  he  early  manifested  fond- 
iiees  for  sea-faring  life,  but  his  conversion  changed  the  line  of  his  am- 
bition, and  instead  of  climbing  to  the  captaincy  of  some  fisliing  smack 
or  coasting  schoonerj  he  began  to  look  forward  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try. In  the  spring  of  1831  young  Clark— then  about  nineteen  years 
of  age — left  home  for  Readfield,  the  scat  of  the  Maine  Wcslcyan  Semi- 
nary, which  was  at  that  time  a  manual  labor  school,  w^here  he  began  to 
revolve  in  !iis  mind  the  idea  of  a  collegiate  education.  It  was  a  dis- 
couraging prospect,  since  he  was  w*ithout  money,  and  liis  parents  and 
friends  were  very  much  in  the  same  condition.  But  he  made  up 
in  labor  and  faith  what  he  lacked  in  other  respects,  and  by  studying 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  with  two  or  three  hours  of  manual 
labor  thrown  in,  he  waa  not  long  in  preparing  himself  to  enter  college. 
He  speaks  of  these  experiences  as  "climbing  the  hiU  of  science  bare- 
foot," which  was,  doubtless,  as  rough  a  journey  in  its  way  as  many 
of  thoee  tours  of  exploration  in  the  wilderness  which  require  so  much 
Mnrage  and  muscle  on  the  part  of  the  backwoods  itinerants. 

•  "  Life  story,"  by  DuqjcI  Curry,  D,D. 
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In  1833  he  entered  the  Weslejan  University,  at  Middletowiij  Co^* 
necticut — tlie  first  collegiate  institution  established  by  the  Methodi^^ 
in  the  East — ^and  in  two  years  finished  the  entire  four  years'  conr^Sfci 
graduating  in  1836,  this  being  the  fourth  claas  sent  out  by  this  n^^^ 
college*     His  fine  mental  and  physical  endowments  carried  him  safe^^? 


BISHOP    CLARK. 


through  this  tremendous  Btrain,  and  he  graduated  with  honors,  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  teachmg  at  the  Amem'a  Seminary,  N,  T,, 
first  as  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  for  the  last  five  of  the  seven  years 
as  principal  of  the  seminaryj  and  instructor  in  English  Literature  and 
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in  Mental  and  Moral  Philosopliy,  during  which  time  he  prepared  a 
vulume  entitled  "  Mental  Discipline,- '  which  was  afterwai^d  published 
at  the  Methodist  Book  Room  in  1847. 

His  work  as  a  teacher  was,  however,  only  a  stepping-Btone  to  the 
gospel  nmistry.  In  1840  he  closed  his  successful  administration  at 
Ameniaj  and  was  received  into  the  New^  York  Annual  Conference, 
which  commenced  ita  session  for  that  year  on  the  17th  of  May,  in  the 
city  of  Few  York,  and  was  appointed  to  Winsted,  Conn.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a  contributor  to  the  ^'  Christian  Advo- 
cate," and  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  and  after  filling  five  appointments 
— tlie  most  of  which  were  in  New  York  City — as  preacher  in  charge, 
in  whichj  among  other  things,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  strong 
antislavery  sentiments  and  sennons,  and  gained  the  title  of  abolitionist 
— which  was  then  one  of  the  woi^st  names  a  good  man  could 
carry — he  was,  in  185lS,  invited  from  his  pastorate  at  Pouglikeepsie 
to  Cincinnati,  to  become  the  editor  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository ''  in 
place  of  Professor  W.  C.  Larrabee,  who  had  resigned  this  position 
to  become  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Ilis  success  as  an  editor  w^aa  so  distinguished  that  the  General  Con- 
ference continued  him  at  his  post,  till,  in  1864,  he  yvos  honored  with 
the  highest  office  in  its  gift,  from  wliich  position^  after  a  faitliful  serv- 
ice of  seven  years,  he  was  further  promoted  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Chuixjh  himself. 

In  1851  the  "Wesleyan  University  conferred  npon  him  the  title  of 

Doctor  of  Divinity,  he  being  the  fii^t  alumnus  wliich  the  institution 

thufi  honored.     As  a  ^mter  he  was  clear  and  forcible  ;  as  an  educator 

and  pastor  he  was  faithful  and  successful.      As  an  antislavery  reformer 

he  was  bold  and  progi^essive,  yet  not  more  zealous  than  wise.     The 

best  part  of  hia  life-work  was  accomplished  before  his  election  to  the 

Episcopacy.      After  some  years  of  failing   health   and  strength  he 

died  at  his  home,  in  Cincinnati,  in  what,  hut  for  his  intense  mental 

application,  would  have  been  the  full  prime  of  hie  life,  he  being  then 

fifty -nine  years  of  age.     He  died  May  23,  1871. 

_        Blpliap  Thomson. — The  Rev.  Edward  Thomson  was  bom  at 

HPortaea,  England,  October,  1810,  and  immigrated  to  America  in  ISID. 

■  Dn  Pmishon,  in  the  eloquent  tribute   to    his  memory  pronounced 
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before   tlie  Brooklyn   General   Coaference  of    1872  styled   liim  tlie 
**  Cbrysostom  of  America."  M 

A  clianictcr  more  perfect  tban  tliat  of  Bishop  Thomson  it  would 
be  ditScult  to  imiigine.  There  were,  doubtless,  weak  places  in  hinXj 
since  be  was  a  mortal  man,  but  neither  his  pupils,  his  parishianerS|  hia 


BlSnOP   THOMSON. 


readers,  nor  liis  Bubordinatcs  ixi  the  ministry  seem  to  liave  been  able  to 
discover  them.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  the  fuUne^  of  hifl 
powcre  he  was  able  to  enter  a  college  recitation  room,  in  any  depart 
nient,  and  conduct  the  i-ecitation  off-hand,  in  such  i\  manner  that 
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tie  daas  would  regard  his  presence  as  a  high  privilege  and  pleasure. 

"When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  received  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of 

Medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  rather  more  than 

ji  year  afterward,  in  1831,  he  renounced  the  world,  gave  himself  to 

'the  Lord  and  the  Church,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference 

in  1832,  having  then  just  reached  Ids  majority. 
L       From  1838  to  1S43  he  had  charge  of  Nor  walk  Seminary,  which 
^was  then  under  the  charge  of  the  Noilh  Oliio  Conference,  and  after 
filling  appointments  at  Norwalk,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  other  prom- 
inent stations,  in  1844  he  was  made  editor  of  the  **  Ladies'  Repository ," 
and  two  years  afterward  was  honored  with  an  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Obio  Wesleyan  University,  which  position  he  filled  and 
jadomed  for  fourteen  years.      In  18G0  Dr,  Thomson  was  elected  to 
[ihe  chief  editorial  chair  of  the  "Christian  Advocate,"  at  New  York, 
lAnd  in  1864  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Bishop,     llis  early  death  was 
fone  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ever  suf- 
[fered  in  the  removal  of  any  one  of  its  officers  and  servants.     Four 
lyears  was  too  short  a  time  for  this  quiet,  gentle,  saintly  nature  to  im- 
himself  upon  the  wliole  of  Methodism  ;  but  at  the  North-west, 
Twhore  he  lived  and  died,  liis  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth,  and 
[lieaven  is  made  richer  and  earth  poorer  by  his  transference  from 
(labor  to  glory. 

In  the  dass-room  he  was  an  admirable  instructor ;  in  the  pastorate, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  liis  divinely-appointed  element,  not  only  pointing 
to  his  flock  the  way  to  holiness  and  heaven,  but  joyfully  and  lovingly 
going  before  them  therein.  He  possessed  a  literary  genius  of  a  high 
order,  and  his  volume  of  theological  lectures  entitled,  **  Evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion,"  is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  in  the  literature  of 
the  Church.  But  over  and  above  his  social  and  mental  powers  and 
excellences  was  that  manifest  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
gloriously  chai'acterized  his  public  ministry  and  his  private  life.  He 
was,  perhaps,  more  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  saintly  Fletcher  of 
Madeley,  than  any  other  man  which  Methodism  has  produced.  His 
sermons,  though  not  in  the  manner  of  the  fire  or  the  tempest,  were 
melting  and  powerful 

Bishop  Thomson  made  the  first  Episcopal  visit  to  India,  of  wliich 
^he  gave  an  account  after  his  return  in  two  admirable  volumes,  and 
44 
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not  long  after,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1870,  he  died  of  pneumonia,  id 
the  City  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

lllihop  Ming^sley,^ — ^Calvin  Kingsley  was  a  Bative  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York.  He  was  bom  in  Anneville,  September  8,  1812,  and 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  a  revival  in  Chantauqua 


BISHOP   KINGSU^Y 


County  in  western  New  York,  to  which  place  his  family  had  removei 


At  tlic  ii^e  of  twenty-four,  having  pursued  his  preparatory  stndies  by  M 
himself,  he  entereil  A lleghaTiy  College,  whuj'e  hib  protlcieney  was  Fucb  ■ 
that  in  hie  sophomore  year  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  mathemalicfi. 
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After  his  graduation  in  1841,  he  continued  his  scholastic  duties,  to 
whidi,  however^  he  added  the  kbor  of  preaching  the  Gospel  on  cir- 
cuits and  stations  within  reach  of  his  college.  lie  was  received  on 
trial  by  the  Erie  Conference  in  1841,  and  in  1856  he  was  elected  editor 
of  **  The  Western  Christian  Advocate,' ^  which  post  he  filled  with  honor 
and  success.  In  the  General  Conference  of  1860  he  was  a  recognized 
leader,  and  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Con^niittee  on  SIaver3^  is 
one  of  the  great  liistoric  documents  upon  that  subject.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Conference  of  1864 — his  fourth  term  of  such 
service — at  which  he  was  elected  and  consecmted  as  one  of  the  four 
Bishops  then  chosen. 

The  missions  of  the  Church  having  become  numerouB  and  wide- 
«pj-cad,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  now  receive  pej^onal  Episcopal 
attention  and  Bishop  Kingsley  was  cliosen  for  this  important  service. 

In  ISCiO,  after  holding  the  Conference  on  the  Piicitic  coast,  he  set 
sail  for  Cfiina  and  India,  ex- 
pecting to  I'etuni  by  way  of  Eu- 
rope. Jh'  arrived  in  Cairo,  in 
Eg3rpt,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1870,  where  he  determined  to 
gratify  a  long-cherished  wish  of 
visiting  the  Holy  Land,  After 
a  brief  stay  among  the  sacred 
places  once  glorified  by  tlic 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God  h. 
made  his  way  to  Beyroot,  aTi<l 
engaged  his  passage  for  Coit- 
^^tantinople;  but  on  the  inorn- 
iiig  of  the  Gth  of  April,  the  dny 
ii|i[>ointed  for  liis  departure, 
having  :iscended  to  the  lionse- 
top  to  enjoy  otjc  more  look  at  the  sun-elad  heights  of  Lebanon,  he 
WHB  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  left  breast,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell 
dead  upon  tl»e  floor.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  he 
hail  died  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

His  traveli?\*r  rM:ii;)a:i;oh'.,  tlie  Kev.  Dr.  Bannister,  of  the  Garrett 
I^fh!i(al  lu&tirn;e,  and  Mifeb  Frances  E,  Willard,  performed  the  last 
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sad  oflSces  of  love  and  respect  for  their  fallen  leader  and  friend,  and 
laid  him  to  sleep  in  the  little  Protestant  Mission,  cemetery  at  Beyroot 
in  Syria,  whei*e  subsequently  his  friends  in  America  caused  a  modest 
shaft  to  be  erected  to  mark  his  grave. 

He  waa  the  youngest  member  of  the  Board  of  Bishops,  and  from 
his  strong  health  and  brave  heart  great  things  were  expected  of  him, 
and  doubtless  great  power  and  blessing  has  come  to  the  Church,  not 
in  spite  of,  but  because  of,  his  death  on  Asiatic  soil*  It  Jibs  been  said, 
"  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  and  the  graye 
of  Kingsley,  who  sleeps  by  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  one 
of  the  sacred  places  and  memories  of  the  Church  whose  track  in  the 
American  wilderness  and  through  the  wilder  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa  is  marked  by  so  many  weary,  but  persistent,  footsteps,  and 
many  honorable  sufferers. 


**The  heathen  hold  him  as  a  hostage  till  we  come." 
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Iiliy  Delegation. — The  only  essential  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  its  organization  in  1784 
was  the  admission  of  lay  delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  such 
delegates  appearing  for  the  firet  time  at  the  Brooklyn  General  Con- 
ference of  1872.  Ever  since  the  days  of  O'Kelly,  and  more  especially 
after  the  secession  which  fonned  the  Methodist  Protectant  Church  in 
1828,  and  that  which  became  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  in 
1843,  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  great  Methodist  body 
were  wholly  managed  by  the  clergy  was  a  subject  of  more  or  less  agi- 
tation ;  not,  however,  because  of  any  actual  abuse  of  power  on  their 
part^  but  because  it  was  feared  there  might  sometime  be  such  an  abuse. 
In  1860,  a  newspaper  called  "  The  Methodjst,"  was  founded  in  the 
interest  of  Lay  Delegation,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  George  R»  Crooks  was 
the  first  editor,  whose  persistent  advocacy  of  that  measure  for  nearly 
twelve  years  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  its  ultimate  suceess.  In 
1868  the  General  Conference  submitted  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Church  a  plan  for  the  admission  of  laymen  to  their  body  which 
waa  approved  by  the  very  small  vote  of  100,000  for  and  60,000  against, 
showing  how  very  far  from  univei-sal  was  the  interest  in  this  much- 
debated  question.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  ministry  voted  for 
the  measure,  and  thus  tbe  change  was  at  length  effected,  admitting  two 
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laymen  from  each  Annual  Conference  to  seats  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence as  co-ordinate  members,  with  the  right  of  voting  m  a  separate 
house  npon  the  demand  therefor  of  two  thirds  of  their  own  nmnher. 
The  working  of  this  system  thus  far  leayes  no  room  to  doubt  its 

^  wisdom. 

B  The  Ceuteoiiial  of  American  ]IIethodi§iii*— The 
month  of  October,  1866,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Metliodist 
Epificopal  Church  as  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American 
Metliodism.  The  first  Sunday  of  the  year  was  specially  appointed  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  praisej  and  prayer;  and  throughout 

H  the  entire  year  memorial  meetings,  centennial  celebrations,  and  every 

H^  HKCR  UJLLU      GARRETT  B1BI.ICAL  INSTITUTE,   EVAX8TON,   ILL, 

TlM  Umtt  rteLDg'  Above  Ihe  ak&  In  the  dlstoinoe  Is  Uie  statetr  mila  tinfMtng'  of  the  Kfirth-wMtern  tJal7enlt|r, 
naif  Qudier  Ibe  prealiluntsj  of  OIIvot  Murcf,  LL.D. 

species  of  appropriate  services  were  held>  at  the  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  there  were  thank-offerings  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  gen- 
eral or  local  Church  enterprises.  It  was  a  time  for  paying  Church 
debts,  raising  college  endowments,  erecting  and  establishing  new 
clmrches,  schools,  **tc.,  notable  among  which  was  Heck  Hall,  for  the 
Knso  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Evanston,  III;  the  theological 
institution  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Eliza  (Clark)  Garrett,  of 
Chic^o ;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  the  gift  of 
the  late  Daniel  Drew  ;  tlie  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  at  Baltimore, 
for  the  training  of  colored  men  for  the  ministry ;  the  Centenary  Col- 
legiate  InBtitute,  at  Ilaekettstown,  N,  J. ;  the  Centenary  Church,  CM- 
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cago ;  and  large  numbers  of  Bmaller  enterprises  of  like  character  all 
over  the  coiiotry,  both  North  and  South.  An  admirable  volume  by  Dn 
Abc4  Stevens  was  prepared  by  request  of  General  Conference,  showing 
the  progress  of  Methodism  during  its  first  century,  and  a  great  finan- 
cial, if  not  spiritual,  advance  was  made  throughout  the  Church.  The 
(Jeutcnary  Conxmittee,  appointed  by  the  Bishops  to  have  charge  of  the 
*'clebration,  asked  for  an  aggregate  of  two  millions  of  dollars  for  gen- 
<jral  educational  interests,  but  for  the  most  part  the  liberality  of  the 
people  turned  in  the  direction  of  local  Clmrcli  interests :  the  entire 
centenary  collections  and  subscriptions  reaching  tljo  enormous  amount 
in  round  numbers  of  eight  millions  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  General  Education  Fund  received  about  $16,000,  The  Children's 
Fund,  $83,785  M,  Besides  the  centenary  contributions  during  this 
year,  the  Church  raised  for  the  usual  benevolent  objects,  $930,419. 

Centennial  Statistics,— The  following  statistics  from  Simp- 
son's *'  Cyclopaedia  of  McthodiBiii,"  indicate  the  growth  of  the  denora- 
ination  as  well  as  of  the  bodies  which  had  sepamted  from  it : — 

^*  There  were  in  1866,  as  the  product  of  a  century's  toil,  9  Bishops, 
64  Annual  Conferences,  7,576  itinerant  and  8,602  local  preachers ;  to- 
tal members,  1,032,184;  church  edifices,  10,462,  valued  at  $29,594,004; 
parsonages,  3,314,  vahied  at  $4,420,958;  Sunday-schools,  14,045; 
scholam,  980,622 ;  foreign  missionaries,  222 ;  members  in  foreign  lands, 
7,478;  domestic  missionaries,  303;  hai^ng  a  membership  of  20,075; 
2  tlieological  Beminaries,  23  colleges,  and  77  seminaries  and  female  col- 
leges ;  77  instructors,  22,305  students ;  educational  property  valued  at 
$7,898,239;  2  Book  Concerns  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  with  7 
depositories  in  as  many  different  cities.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Book 
Concern,  ^1,213,327;  ofiicial  Church  papers,  16;  unofficial,  6;  botmd 
volumes  of  books  issued  by  the  Book  Concern,  2,548;  tracta  of  various 
sizes,  1,037." 

'*  Otiier  Metlioflltit  Bodies.— There  were  8  other  Methodist 
bodies  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  close  of  1865  their  statistice 
were  as  follows :  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  2,591  traveling 
and  4,904  local  preachers ;  708,949  members.  Methodist  Protestant 
Cliurch,  810  traveling  and  750  local  preachers.  This  includes  both 
North  and  South.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,'51S  travel- 
ing and  2,100  local  preachei*s ;  53,670  members.     Evangelical  AseociA- 
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ioB,  405  traveling  and  323  local  preachers ;  5,185  members.  Wes- 
'Icyan  Metliodists,  236  traveling  and  164  local  preachers ;  25,620  mem- 
bere.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Chtirch,  217  traveling  and 
444  local  preachers;  5,600  members.  Free  Methodist  Chnrch,  67 
traveling  and  69  local  preachers ;  3,655  members.  Primitive  Method- 
ist Clmrch,  20  traveling  and  34  local  preachers ;  1,905  members.  Mak- 
ing a  total  outside  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch  of  4,859  travel- 
ing and  8,788  local  preachers,  and  980,604  members." 


HEV.  JOHN  SnMMEBFIKLB. 

Bora  at  Preaton,  England,  January  31,  1798,  Came  to  Amenca  in  March, 
1821,  entered  ttie  Troy  Conference  in  Jnne,  1832,  and  after  three  years  of 
special  senrice  at  missionary  nieeting^g,  dedtcntious,  and  otlier  public  occasiona, 
where  his  marveloua  eloquence  attracted  vast  congregatinus,  he  sunk  under  the 
attack  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  died  June  13,  1B2G. 


IT  IB  an  occasion  of  profound  gratitude  to  God  that  he  has  conferred 
such  manifest  and  manifold  bleasings  upon  the  Methodist  Epifi^ 
copal  Church,  in  the  personal  characters  and  official  services  of  the 
men  who  have  been  called  to  the  management  of  its  connectional 
affajTB*  The  following  brief  notice  of  the  Bishops  in  active  service, 
and  of  the  present  General  Conference  officers,  may  appropriately 
complete  tliis  outUne  of  Methodist  History  : — 


Bishop  Scott. 
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Bishop  Scatt,— Our  senior  BiBhop,  the  venerable  Levi  Scott^ 
D.D.,  wljoee  term  of  office  dates  from  1852,  was  bom  October  11^ 
1802.  Like  most  of  bis  brethren  of  that  day  he  entered  the  ministry 
withoot  a  regnkr  collegiate  education,  but  made  euch  good  use  of  hie 
few  opportumties  for  study  that  in  1840  he  was  made  Principal  of  the 
Dickin&on  Grammar  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa,,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Rev.  Dr,  Durbin,  who  was  then  President  of  Dickinson  College — that 
historic  school,  (named  in  honor  of  its  patron,  Go%^crnor  Dickinson,  of 
Delaware^)  in  which  so  many  eminent  Methodists  have  studied,  taught, 
and  governed.  In  1848  he  was  made  Assistant  Book  Agent  at  New 
York,  and  four  yeara  later  was  elected  and  consecrated  Bishop.  His 
present  residence  is  in  his  native  town  of  Odessa,  Delaware, 

Bishop  8iiiipiOli. — ^The  name  for  many  years  the  most 
widely  known  in  our  Church,  is  that  of  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D,, 
LL,D.j  a  man  who,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  the  peerless  orator  of 
the  American  pulpit ;  and  whose  services^  both  to  his  Church  and  his 
country,  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  so  long  as  either  his 
Church  or  his  country  endures. 

Ilis  election  to  the  episcopate  occurred  in  1852,  in  tlie  same  cla^ 
with  Bishops  Scott,  Baker,  and  Ames,  at  wliich  time  he  had  become 
distinguished  by  his  labors  as  President  of  Indiana  Asbury  University, 
which  chair  be  filled  from  1839  to  1848,  and  also  by  his  four  years* 
service  thereafter  as  editor  of  the  *'  Western  Christian  Advocate.*^ 

*'IIow,''  asked  the  author  of  this  volume,  *'did  you  gain  your 
J  ower  as  an  orator  ? " 

"  By  having  one  single  purpose  in  view  in  every  discourse,  and 
giving  myself  wholly  up  to  its  accomplishment,"  was  the  Bishop's 
reply.  **  At  school,"  he  continued,  "  the  one  thing  I  could  not  do,  was 
to  speak.  It  cost  me  unspeakable  effort  to  bring  myself  to  attempt  it, 
and  I  was  invariably  mortified  by  my  failures.  At  length,  having  felt 
called  to  the  ministry,  I  sought  to  forget  myself  as  far  as  possible,  and, 
banishing  all  thoughts  of  oratory,  to  give  myself  absolutely  up  to  the 
task  of  saying  things  so  that  people  could  readily  understand  them. 
Then  followed  an  increasing  eflEort  to  impress  the  truth  upon  them, 
and  by  that  means  I  have  gained  whatever  power  I  possess  as  a  public 
speaker." 

This  simple  system  of  rhetoric,  brought  into  use  in  dealing  with 
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the  great  themes  of  revelation  and  the  experience  of  the  things  rf 
God,  with  the  superadded  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  made  out 
of  very  unpromising  material  the  very  prince  of  American  preaehen. 
A  professor  of  oratory  once  went  to  hear  Bishop  Simpson  as  t 
professional  study.     Being  afterward  asked  how  he  liked  the  preacher's 


i  I'SOti, 


elocution,  he  replied,  *' Elocution !  I  never  thought  of  it.     What  does 
he  need  of  elocution  ? " 

On  some  great  occasion  his  whole  audience  has  been  known 
almoet  unconsciously  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  crowd  dose  up  around 
him  as  he  opened  to  their  faith  the  mysteries  of  eternity.  It  was  as 
if  he  actually  saw  the  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it^  and 
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were  just  about  to  part  the  curtains  of  the  sky  and  give  hie  congrega- 
tioB  a  gh^mpse  of  eternal  glory.  In  him  the  Church  of  our  time  has 
had  a  forcible  suggestion  of  the  supernatural  power  that  dwells  in  the 
word  of  God,  while  his  self-forgetful  soul,  wholly  possessed  by  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  and  its  mission  of  salvation,  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  highest  uses  which  God  ever  makes  of  men. 

■  The  BiBhop's  literary  labors  have  already  been  mentioned.  His 
"Cyclopaedia  of  Methodism"  is  a  treasury  of  liistoric  material  which 
becomes  more  and  more  valuable  every  year ;  while  his  **  Yale  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching,''  especially  that  on  **  Pulpit  Power,"  will  long 
remain  not  only  a  masterful  treatise  on  sanctified  rhetoricj  but  also 
a  monument  of  Christian  catholicity,  by  which  both  thei  lecturer  and 
the  institution  in  whose  halls  he  spoke  alike  receive  distinguislied  praise. 
Bishop  Simpson  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  June,  ISll ; 
studied  at  Madison,  afterward  Alleghany,  College,  in  which,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  was  elected  tutor.  He  first  studied  medicine,  and  had 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  that  profession,  when,  at  the  call  of  the 
Lord,  he  entered  the  ministry  and  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 

^pn  1833.     Bishop  Simpson  resides  in  Philadelphia:  he  lives  in  tho 

Kbeart  of  the  Church, 

H       Bishop  Bowitian.—In  1872  the  General  Conference  elected 

Beight  new  Bishops  to  re-enforce  the  four  effective  men  whose  vast 
labors  for  so  many  years  had  now  become  oppressive.  One  reason 
assigned  for  so  large  an  addition  to  tho  episcopal  college  at  once  was, 
the  removal  of  elections  from  the  General  Conference  for  a  long  time 
to  come ;  a  course  which  had  this  other  advantage,  namely,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  episcopal  training  of  a  large  class  of  men  who  would 
thus  be  constantly  gaining  on  the  duties  of  the  office. 

H^  In  this  grandest  field  of  labor  open  to  Christian  ambition  on  cjirtlj 
is  found  the  best  imaginable  scliool  for  educating  great  men.  No 
petty  diocese  confines  their  efforts  and  limits  the  scale  of  their  plans. 
The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  have  the  round 
earth  for  their  circuit;  one  of  them,  Bishop  Harris,  has  actually  trav- 
eled it.  Occasionally  a  suggestion  is  heard  that  our  Chnrch,  by  fixing 
the  residences  of  its  Bishops,  is  approaching  a  diocesan  episcopacy. 
Not  80.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  men  produced  by  a  world-wide 
and  long-time  episcopal  training,  aa  compared  with  what  might  be 
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looked  for  in  a  class  of  prelates  shut  up  to  a  single  State  of  the  UaioD^ 
or  gometimes  to  a  half  or  quarter  of  a  State,  ought  forever  to  baEish 
all  thoughts  of  a  diocesan  episcopacy  from  our  communion.  With 
Burii  names  aa  Asburj,  and  Hedding,  and  Janes  in  our  amials,  and  the 


BISHOP   BOWMAN. 

juaterial  and  opportunity  for  producing  others  like  them,  the  Chuith 
ought  to  be  in  no  danger  of  so  far  backsliding  from  its  disciplme  and 
its  sagacity  as  to  cage  up  its  eagles^  and  doom  itself  to  endure  the 
small  dignities  of  a  class  of  local  prelates  whose  work  must  be  done 
in  a  comer. 


Bishop  Harris, 
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The  first*  of  the  eight  bishops  elected  at  the  Brooklyn  Geneml 
Conference  in  1872  waa  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowmanj  D.D-,  LL.D.,  whose 
fiervice  to  the  Chureh  had  been  chiefly  in  its  Western  literary  institn- 
tionfi^  he  having  been  elected  to  the  Episcopacy  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Indiana  Afihury  University,  which  chair  he  had  held  since  1859* 
Bishop  Bowman  is  a  native  of  Columbia  County^  Pennslyvania,  born 
July  15,  1817.  He  was  a  student  both  at  Wilbrahara  and  Cazenovia 
Academies,  and  graduated  with  first  honors  from  Dickineon  College 
in  the  class  of  1837.  He  is  classed  as  one  of  the  conservative  bishops ; 
more,  however,  because  of  the  evenness  and  gentleness  of  his  nature, 
tlian  any  slowness  of  appreciation  of  great  principles  or  opportunities. 
His  choeen  residence Js  St.  Louis. 

^  Bishop  Harris.— The  Eev.  WilUani  L.  Harris,  D.D.,  LUD., 
'  was  long  prominent  in  the  Church,  as  Assistant  Missionary  Secretary 
with  the  venerable  Di\  Durbin.  He  was  born  near  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
November  14,  1817,  was  converted  in  1834,  entered  the  ministry  in 
the  Michigan  Conference  in  1837,  but  was  afterward  transferred  to 
the  North  Ohio  Conference.  He  is  not  a  college  graduate,  but  he 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  beiog  versed  both  in  classical  and  theological 
learning,  having  studied  the  ancient  tongues  by  the  light  of  pino  knota 
in  the  cabins,  and  read  theology  with  his  book  resting  on  the  horn  of 
his  saddle  m  he  traveled  his  early  circuits. 

In  1856  he  first  appeared  in  the  General  Conference,  wliich  body 
elected  him  its  Secretary  and  this  post  he  filled  by  unanimous  consent 
at  every  subsequent  conference  until  his  election  to  the  bishopric  in 
1872,  He  is  our  "  Missionary  Bishop."  A  map  of  his  tour  over  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  showing  the  chief  points  of  his  itinerary,  appears 
in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume.  His  chosen  residence  was  Chica- 
go ;  from  whence,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Janes,  he  removed  to  New 
York  by  the  special  desire  of  the  eastern  Bishops,  in  view  of  his  great 
famiharity  with  the  management  of  affairs  at  the  missionary  and 
publishing  head-quarters  of  the  Church.  As  secretary  of  the  General 
Conference,  the  important  duty  of  editing  the  quadrennial  editions 
of  the  Discipline  fell  to  his  hands.  He  also  prepared  tlio  editioni 
_of  1872  and  1876.  He  has  published  a  volume  on  The  Powers  of  the 
Jeneral  Conference,  and  a  work  jointly  with  Judge  Henry,  on  Ecde- 
•  Priority  in  tliia  caae  b  reckoned  by  tlM  number  of  votes  roceired. 
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siastical  Linv.  II  in  Imoyant,  cheer j  spirit  is  contagiong;  his  lahorf 
are  abimdimt,  and  liis  Woetern  vigor  joined  to  his  coemopolitxn 
experience  and  observation  give  him  force  and  favor  throughout  tlie 
CI  lu  I'd  I. 

llii^lioii  Fofiteiv— Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  was  electL'tl 
to  tlie  Episcopate  from  the  presidency  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary ; 
to  wliich  office  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  MeClintock, 
in  1S70,  having  served  as  a  professor  in  that  institution  since  1868, 
Bishop  Foster  is  a  native  of  Ohio ;  born  at  Williamsburgh,  February 
22d,  1820.  lie  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  his  eighteenth  year». 
:md  early  distiugiHshed  himself  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  defender  of 
Methodist  theology  \dth  his  pen.  He  is  distingnislied  tis  author  and 
theologian.     His  more  notable  volumes  are,  **  Christian  Purity,*'  "  Lifi*^ 


UISUOF    FOSTER. 

eyond  the  Grave,"  some  controversial  writiugs  on  Calvinism,  and  a 
I  work  on  Systematic  Tlieology.     His  residence  is  Boston^  Mass. 

BUliOp  H^iley.— The  Rev.  Isaac  W,  Wiley,  D.D.,  h  another  of 
onr  Bishops  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  %vith  missionary  work, 
tiae  having  served  for  four  years  in  the  Cliinese  mission,  and  on  his 
return  published  a  volume  entitled,  *'The  Fallen  MissiomLries  of  Foo-. 
chow/'  He  was  bom  in  Lewistown^  Pa.»  March  29,  1825,  united  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  ten  years  of  age ;  s^niduatcd  in 
hnedicine  from  the  University  of  New  York  in  1840  j  joined  the  East 
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Genesee  Conference  in  1850 ;  Bailed  for  China  in  the  spring  of  1858 ; 
was  editor  of  the  "  Ladies^  Repository  "  from  1864  until  his  election  as 
Bishop  in  1872. 

In  1877  he  was  chosen  to  make  a  survey  of  our  miBsionfl  in  China 
and  Japan,     BUb  residence  is  Cincinnati. 


Bishop  Merrill,— The  State  of  Ohio  may  be  called  the  mother 
of  BiahopSj  as  Virginia  has  been  "the  mother  of  Presidents.*'  The 
Rev.  Stephen  M,  Merrill,  D.D,,  is  the  fifth  man  elected  to  the  Epia- 
<5opacy  who  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  Ohio  Conference;    one 
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bag  been  eliosen  from  the  North  Ohio  ConfcrencCj  and  four  otliers 
lave  been  elevated  to  this  highest  office  in  the  Chiirch  from  editorial 
positions  in  Cincinnati.  Thns,  ten  out  of  the  twenty-nine  native  Bish- 
ops of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  have  been  Ohioans,  either  hj 
hivik  or  office,  or  both. 


^  Cisliop  Merrill  is  a  native  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio ;  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 16,  1825;  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1846; 
first  distinguished  himself  as  a  debater  on  the  floor  of  the  Cliicago 
Biieral  Conference  in  ISCS,  at  which  session  he  was  elected  to  tlie 

45 
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editorship  of  the  '*  Western  Christian  Advocate,"  at  Cincinnati ; 
four  years  later  was  eleeted  bishop. 

He  ifi  the  author  of  two  books,  one  on  '*  ChriBtian  Baptism,"  aad 
one  on  the  *'  Second  Coming  of  Christ."  His  first  episcopal  residence 
was  St.  Paul,  whence  lie  removed  to  Chicago,  on  the  removal  of 
Bishop  Harris  to  New  York. 


BlSnor   AXDBEWS, 


Bisliop  Andrews  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy  iiimediately 
from  the  ptistorate ;  ii  fact  worthy  of  note,  it  being  an  exception  to  tho 
uaual  workings  of  Methodist  Churcli  poHtics ;  tliough  he  had  previoualr 
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served  the  Church  as  an  educator  both  in  tlie  Cazenovia  Seminary  and 
the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  Female  College. 

Edward  G.  Andrews,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
August  Y,  1825 ;  entered  the  Church  while  yet  a  child ;  was  admitted 
to  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1848 ;  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
"East  in  1868 ;  and  in  1872  was  elected  Bishop  by  the  Brooklyn  Gen- 
eral Conference,  from  the  pastorate  of  the  St.  John's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  that  city. 

His  duties  have  called  him  to  extensive  travels  among  our  missions 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.     His  residence  is  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bishop  HaTen. — The  Eev.  Gilbert  Haven,  the  literary  genius, 
the  radical  reformer,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  and  best  hated  men 
in  America.  By  the  irresistible  bent  of  his  nature  he  moves  in 
the  van  of  events.  His  eye  is  to  ward,  the  future;  for  the  past  he 
often  manifests  a  somewhat  troublesome  contempt.  With  him  gray 
errors  and  venerable  wrongs  are  no  more  entitled  to  respect  than  if 
they  were  of  to-day :  he  would  crush  the  head  of  the  original  serpent 
which  appeared  in  Eden  without  stopping  to  think  of  its  value  as  an 
ophidian  specimen  or  a  theological  curiosity.  Bishop  Haven  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  what  New  England,  and  especially  Boston,  can  produce 
in  the  way  of  religious  agitators  and  leaders ;  a  man  of  the  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  type ;  with  no  whit  less  of  devo- 
tion and  self-abandonment  to  tlie  princi])les  lie  liolds,  yet  with  a  mighty 
love  for  the  Church  of  Christ  and  a  heart  full  of  good  fellowship  and 
Methodist  reh'gion.  The  element  of  fear  seems  wanting  in  his  compo- 
sition ;  he  is  brave  enough  to  be  singular.  With  him  a  minority  is  no 
discouragement  provided  it  be  arrayed  for  the  defense  of  a  great 
truth.  He  believes  God.  Why,  then,  in  his  case  as  well  as  that  of 
Abraham,'  shall  it  not  be  "  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness  ? "  One 
such  man  is  enough  to  keep  a  whole  Christian  communion  from  going 
to  sleep ;  a  dozen  such  could  revolutionize  a  nation. 

Bishop  Haven  was  born  in  Maiden,  one  of  the  suburban  towns  of 
Soston,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1821.  He  was  converted  while  a 
student  at  the  Wilbraham  Academy,  and  in  1846  graduated  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  After  five  years  as  teacher 
and  principal  at  Amenia  Seminary  he  joined  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1851,  and  ten  yeai-s  after,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  eu 
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listed  in  tlic  famous  8tli  Massachusetts  Regiment,  of  which  he  wasmadti 

chaplain ;  his  commission  being  tlie  first  one  issned  for  that  semce. 
He  visited  Europe  and  the  East  in  1862-63,  and  in  1866  was  elected 
editor  of  "Zion's  Heraldj''  which,  under  Ids  administration,  was  one  oil 


UlSIIOr    HAVEN. 


ilie  most  stirring  and  independent  sheets,  secular  or  religiona}  cvef  ^ 
seen  in  America,  and  from  the  chair  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the 
Episcopacy  in  1872*  m 

Of  his  movements  the  Church  has  been  kept  well  informed,  for™ 
the  Bisiiop  h^^is  by  no  means  overcome  the  editor.     He  Itas  braved  the 
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African  fever  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  brethren  in  that  dai'k 
continent,  and  if  the  Church  should  ever  have  another  forlorn  hope  to 
lead  during  his  lifetime,  what  there  may  be  left  of  him  will  be  eager 
to  lead  it.  "The  Pilgi-im's  Wallet,"  "  Life  of  Father  Taylor,"  "  Our 
Next-door  Neighbor;  or,  A  Winter  in  Mexico,"  and  "National  Ser- 
mons," are  the  titles  of  his  jmblished  volumes.  His  official  residence 
is  Atlanta,  Ga.* 

Bishop  Peck. — Of  a  family  which  in  two  generations  has  pro- 
duced twenty  Methodist  preachers,  the  chief  historic  names  are  those 
of  the  two  brothers,  George  Peck,  D.D.,  and  Jesse  Trusdell  Peck, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  sons  of  Luther  Peck  and  Annis  (CoUer)  Peck,  bom 
in  Middlefield,  Otsego  County,  N.  T. ;  the  former  in  1797,  and  the 
latter  April  4th,  1811.  The  family  was  of  Puritan  stock,  their  two 
grandfathers  having  been  soldiers  of  the  Kevolution.  Bishop  Peck 
was  the  eleventh  child  of  his  mother,  and  he  still  remembers  her 
constant  prayer  in  the  days  of  his  boyliood,  which  was  answered  to 
the  letter :  "  O  Lord,  convert  my  five  sons  and  take  them  all  for  the 
ministry." 

His  father  was  for  foily  years  a  Metliodist  class-leader,  a  black- 
smith by  trade,  and  a  teacher  of  music  by  way  of  recreation ;  in  both 
of  which  arts  the  embryo  bishop  was  duly  instructed.  The  forge  and 
anvil  have  now  been  left  behind,  but  the  music  remains,  and  the  siime 
fife  which  young  Jesse  \ised  to  j^lay  at  the  head  of  the  column  on  train- 
ing days,  may  still  occasionally  be  heard  of  a  summer  evening  on  the 
back  piazza  of  the  Bishop's  residence  in  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

In  a  testimony  concerning  his  early  religious  life  I>ishop  Peck  once 
said: — 

"The  doctrines  and  practices  of  Metliodisin  have  with  me  no 
beginning.  My  conversion  occurred  at  home,  five  (hiys  before  I  was 
sixteen  years  old,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  revival.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  teachinii^s  of  my  mother,  and  of  a  sense  of  duty  pressed 
upon  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it  wa^  time  to  heirin  a  holy  lift*." 

Ever  since  his  thirteenth  year  he  liad  been  the  chief  reliance  of  his 
parents,  all  of  whose  other  sons  had  entereil  the  ministry;  ami  when 
Jesse  came  and  said,  "  I  feel  called  to  j)reach,"  his  father,  with  the 
tears  raining  down  his  chei'ks,  replieil:  **  I  have  oppo.sed  all  the  rest, 

*  Bishop  Haven  <li('<l  in  groat  triuinpli,  at  MaMoii,  Ma<s..  Jan.  I!,  issu. 
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but  I  promised  the  Lord  that  if  he  would  convei't  you  he  might  have 
you;"  and  the  lad  at  once  began  to  do  double  duty,  working  by  day 
and  studying  by  night  to  prepare  for  his  holy  mission*  He  had  been 
the  cliicf  declaimer  in  the  district  school,  and  now  he  began  to  preach 
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for  practice.  He  would  preach  to  the  trees  in  the  orchard  to  the 
horse  as  he  rode  to  mill,  to  the  atones  in  the  wall  by  the  roadside — no 
bad  preparation,  this  last,  for  preaching  to  hard-hearted  sinnci*s;  and 
after  a  cai-cer  of  training,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  his  brother> 
the  late  Dr.  George  Peck,  including  something  of  a  course  at  Cazen- 
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ovia  Seminary,  he  was  "  called  out "  by  Elder  Elias  Bowcn,  and  began 
to  work  the  Conrtland  Circuit,  on  which  his  brothers  before  him  had 
tried  their  'prentice  hand. 

He  got  on  well  enough  with  the  preaching,  but  for  some  time  he 
was  obliged,  from  sheer  baslif ulness,  to  take  his  wife  along  with  him 
wlien  he  went  to  make  pastoral  calls. 

In  1832  he  joined  the  Oneida  Conference;  in  1841  he  became 
Principal  of  the  Troy  Conference  Academy,  at  Poultney,  Vt. ;  from 
1848  to  1852  he  was  president  of  Dickinson  College,  and  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  Conference;  and  in  1859  he  was  transferred  from 
a  pastorate  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  rising  young  Conference 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  stationed  at  the  Powell-street  Chm-ch,  San 
Francisco.  Of  his  eight  years'  work  in  California  brief  mention  has 
already  been  made. 

He  brought  all  the  great  war  questions  into  his  pulpit ;  preached 
to  crowds  on  the  comers  of  the  streets ;  spoke  for  liberty,  for  loyalty, 
for  free  schools,  for  Christian  civilization  in  every  form,  and  with 
such  effect  that  upon  the  coalition  of  tlie  Kepublicans  and  War  Demo- 
crats he  was  offered  the  post  of  United  States  Senator  for  California, 
which  he  coolly  declined ;  saying,  when  urged  to  accept  the  nomination, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  an  election :  "  I  will  not  be  senator. 
Find  you  a  man  for  that  office  who  is  not  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel."  During  his  pastorates  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Santa 
Clara,  and  as  Presiding  Elder  on  the  San  Francisco  District,  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  tlie  University  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  on  his  return  to  the  East,  in  186G,  he  accepted  a  similar  relation  to 
the  Syracuse  Univei*sity,  by  which  he  was  honored  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  lie  was  elected  Bishop  in  1872.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  History  of  the  Great  Eepublic,"  ''The  Central  Idea 
of  Christianity,"  "  Wliat  Must  I  Do  to  Be  Saved  ? "  and  "  The  True 
Woman." 

Creneral  Confcreiiee  Oflicers— The  Book  Concern. 
— At  the  close  of  the  Bevolutionary  War  John  Dickins,  a  Londoner, 
who  immigrated  to  America  in  1774,  and  joined  the  httle  band  of 
Methodist  itinerants  in  1777,  was  stationed  at  New  York  in  1783  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  publication  of  Methodist  books. 
He  was  quite  a  distinguished  scholar  amoni^  them,  having  attended  the 
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famous  English  school  at  Eton,  and  therefore  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  suitiiljle  person  for  an  office  which  included  the  duties  both  of 
editor  and  publisher. 

Tn  the  "Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  1789  "  the  name  of  John 
Dickins  appears  as  Book  Steward,  and  Philip  Cox  is  left  without  a 
circuit  and  appointed  Book  Steward  at  Large.  For  reasons  now  un- 
known the  publishing  business  of  the  Church  was  at  this  time  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  but  was  brought  back  to  New  York  in  lS04u 
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When  Mr.  Dickhis  commenced  operations  in  Phihidelphia  the 
Book  Conceni— now  so  strong  and  helpful — possessed  little,  if  any^ 
accumulated  capital,  and  the  first  Book  Steward  placed  at  its  disposal 
from  his  own  private  funds,  the  sum  of  $600,  wherewitli  to  commence 
the  business.  The  earlier  pubhi:ations  were  '*  The  Chrktian's  Pattom,'' 
by  Thomas  a  Kempis;  an  edition  of  ''Tlie  Discipline,"  and  "The 
Saints'  Everlasting  Rest."  It  was  agi-ee*!  by  the  Conference  that  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  books  should  be  applied,  under  tlie 
Conference  direction,  toward  the  college,  (Cokesbury,)  the  preach- 
ers' fund,  the  deficiencies  of  preachers,  the  district  missions,  and  Uie 
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lebts  of  Chorches.  It  was  supposed  tluit  tlic  profits  would  amoiint  to 
at  least  $2,500  a  year,  out  of  which  the  Boot  Steward  was  to  be  paid 
a  salary  of  $666  33,  and  the  rent  of  a  house,  A  similar  sum  was  to 
bo  divided  among  the  distressed  preachers  by  way  of  making  up  tlie 
aiTears  of  their  unpaid  salaries,  and  the  most  of  the  remainder  was  to 
go  to  Cokesbury  CoUege*  As  has  already  been  seen,  this  college  was 
bamed  in  1T95,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  financial 
<5onnection  between  the  Concern  and  the  educational  system  of  the 
Chnrch. 

Dickins  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  raged  with  great 
violence  in  Philadelphia  in  179S.  When  the  disease  became  epidemic 
bis  friends  urged  him  to  leave  tlie  city,  but,  having  passed  through 
similar  calamities  in  1793  and  1707  nninjured,  he  determined  to  remain 
at  his  post ;  and,  to  the  dntica  of  Book  Steward  he  added  those  of  vis- 
itor to  the  sick  and  the  dying.  ,^,  | 
On  being  attacked  with  the 
fever  he  called  his  wife  to  his 
bedside  and  said,  '*  My  dear,  1 
am  very  iH,  but  do  not  be  in 
the  least  uneasy.  Divine  Wis- 
dom cannot  err.  Glory  be  to 
God!  I  can  rejoice  in  his  will, 
whether  for  life  or  death.  I 
know  all  is  well." 

The  grave  of  this  faithful 
servant  of  God  and  the  Church 
was  made  in  the  little  burying- 
ground  in  the  rear  of  St. 
George's  Chnrch  ;  from  whicli 
almost  all  the  dead  were  subse- 
qnently  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  residences  of  the  living ; 
bnt  the  bones  of  Dickins  re- 
main undisturbed  in  what  is 
now  the  back  yard  of  the  par- 
sonage of  old  St.  Georgo^s,  and  a  tablet  to  his  memory  has  beea 
fastened  to  the  rear  wall  of  the  Chnreh. 
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If  there  is  any  romance  at  all  eonnected  witli  the  history  of  Bishop 

Asburv,  it  may  appear  in  tli€^  fat^t  that  after  the  deuth  of  Jolia 
Diekins^  the  Bishop,  for  a  considerable  mnnber  of  yeai*^  contributed 
t4>  the  support  of  hiis  widow  and  her  faTuily.  This  he  did,  after  the 
death  of  hig  own  mother,  on  the  principle^  as  he  said,  that  it  wa&  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  provide  for  eonie  one  woman ;  and  his  manner 
of  life  hein^  such  as  to  preekide  thtj  poi^ibility  of  his  having  a  home 
of  hi8  own,  he,  in  a  sense,  adopted  the  widow  and  family  of  this  faith- 
ful man  afi  the  objects  of  this  particular  charity. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern  now  consists  of  two  principal  estalv 
lisliments  and  a  number  of  depositories.  The  New  Tork^  or  Eastern, 
Book  Concern  has  depasitories  at  Bost-on,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and 
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San  Francisco.  The  Western  Concern  has  branch  houses  at  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Atlsmta.  Depositories  on  private  account  exist  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  During  its  existence  the  Bo(jk 
Concern  lias  paid  to  the  various  iutd'ests  of  the  Church,  ontsidc  of  itft 
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own  business,  nearly  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its 
present  capital  is  something  over  a  million. 

Reoben  STelson,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  Kew 
York ;  bom  December  13,  1818  ;  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
received  into  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1838.  His  first  great  achieve- 
ment was  the  founding  of  the  Wyoming  Conference  Seminary,  at 
Kingston,  Pa.,  in  1844,  of  which  institution  he  was. the  honored  head 
for  twenty-seven  years.    He  died  at  New  York,  February  20,  1879. 

The  Missionary  Society. — As  already  mentioned,  the  first 
^stematic  missionary  movement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  that 
which  commenced  with  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1784.  Collections  were  then  ordered  for  sending  preachers 
into  the  wild  regions  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  an  arrangement  which  shows  how  truly  Methodism  in 
America,  no  less  than  in  Great  Britain,  was  itself  a  great  missionary 
movement.  The  first  preachers  sent  out  to  the  Colonies  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley were  called  "  Missionaries,"  and  far  into  the  present  century  this 
was  still  the  title  given  to  ministers  sent  out  by  the  English  Confer- 
ences to  the  Societies  in  British  America. 

The  first  form  of  what  is  now  tlie  Missionary  Society,  was  set 
up  at  New  York  in  the  year  1819,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,  and  the  Kev.  Josliua  Soule,  afterward  Bishop 
Soule,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliureli,  South.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  recognized  by  tlie  General  Conference,  and  gradually  came 
to  be  the  great  public  charity  of  the  Cliurcli.  At  this  General  Con- 
ference Dr.  Bangs  was  elected  Book  Agent  at  IXew  York,  and  to  the 
duties  of  this  ofiice  he  gratuitously  added  tliosc  of  Secretary,  Vice- 
president,  and  Treasurer  of  the  fledgling  Missionary  Society,  whose  first 
mission  was  among  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  whose  work  for  the 
next  thirteen  years  was  wholly  among  the  red  men  in  Canada  and  the 
Territories,  and  among  the  black  men  of  the  South.  Its  first  foreign 
Diission  was  in  Liberia,  which  was  estabUshed  in  1833,  where  now  there 
is  a  conference  which  in  1878  reported  18  ministers,  47  local  preach- 
ers, and  a  total  membership  of  2,110. 

The  next  important  foreign  work  of  the  Society  was  the  inauguration 
of  the  China  Mission  in  1847,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Foochow.  This 
was  in  1878  a  conference  with  34  ministers,  50  local  preachers,  and  a 
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total  menibersliip  of  2,011.     Two  other  migt>ionR,  one  in  CeaLral 
one  in  Sontliurn  Chinti  liave  tdiieMf  been  estttblislied,  juid  there  h  an  iIlte^' 
estiug  Cliiuese  Mission  in  8aTi  Franeiscu.     For  a  complete  li^t  of  the 
missions  of  this  Society  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  projier  table  uf 
statist icB  at  the  end  of  this  voliirne** 

Joliii  P.  Dlirliiii^  D.Ii.^  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  tk 
nicjrtt  inii«j^netic  advtx'ates  and  prcfichers,  both  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  pulpit,  that  the  Chui^h  in  America  ever  produced.  Beginning  in 
a  weak,  whining  tone,  mid  with  a  slow,  drawling  movement^  he  in?a- 
riably  disappointed  his  auditors  who  liad  come  for  the  first  time  to 
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hear  ''the  great  Dr.  Durbin;*'  but  in  a  few^  minuter,  iis  he  became 
more  and  more  impressed  with   his  subject,  his  voice  and  manner, 
wonld  change,  tirst  to  earnestness,  then  to  eloquence,  then  to  flashes  of 
light  and  hui-sts  of  power  wliicli  overwhelmed  log  great  congregation^ 
and  sometimes  called  forth  kucIi  an  irrepressible  tempest  of  responses  i 
as  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  speaker  ami  compel  him  to  breaik  off  his  I 

"  For  a.  history  of  the  Society  from  it^  conira**neetiie!it?»  see  **  Mi^ioii£  and  Mlsfdonarr  8o- 
ciory  of  the  Methodist  Epistapal  Chuifh;'  by  Rev,  J.  M.  Rcid,  D.D,,  3  vok,  New  York; 

Phillips  Sc  Hunt,  187ft, 
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•discourse*     He  was  a  Kentiickian  by  birtli.     In  1852  he  was  elet-ted 

Missionary  Seeretarv,  and  at  the  dose  of  twenty  memorable  years, 

during  wliieh  he  saw  the  anmiLLl  ineome  of  the  great  charity  of  the 

Church  mount  up  from  !^ln(),(J(H>  to  nearly  ^TiKUKM},  he  resigned  lii^ 

place,  retired  from  ji^jhlic  life,  and  died  of  paralysis  October  18,  1876, 

Tli0iiia!i  M,  Eddj,  D,ll.— Of  the  three  men  chosen  to  sue- 

i>v.   Durlnii  one  has  joined  the   itnmortals.      Dr.  Eddy  was  a 

I -western  man  by  birth,  manner,  breadtli,  and  Bi)irit.     lie  was  born  near 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  182^?,  at  which  time  **The  Ohio'-  was  one  of  the 

par-a-way  regions  toward  the  Betting  sun.     In  1S42  he  Joined  the  Indi- 

aa  Conference,   edited   **Tlie   North-western    Christian  Advocate" 

[Irom  1856  to  1868,  held  foreumst  nmk  iis  an  editor  and  patriot,  doub- 
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led  the  circulation  of  his  pnper»  became  the  acknowledgeil  prince  of 
Church  dedicators  in  the  North-west,  and  on  his  return  to  the  pastomte 
secure<l  t!ic  eivftion  c>f  the  mngriiticenfe  Mt.  Vernon  Place  Chnrrh,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  His  next  station  was  the  Metropoliran  (Inin^h, 
Washington,  I).  C,  from  whicli  he  was  elected  Mii^^ionary  Secretary 
in  1872.     Mis  death  ftccnrred  in  New  York,  October  7,  1874. 

Th€  IVomaiiV  F«rei|fn  ]fIi!i»iiioiinry  Nociely  is  jimong 
the  most  successfnl  of  the  Church  societies,  ami  may  appro|>ri:itely 
have  a  place  in  this  conncctiun,  thongh  none  of  its  officers  are  elected 
by  the  General  Cunference  of  the  Mt'thodist  Episcopal  Church.     It 
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was  organized  in  1869,  and  consists  of  a  General  Execntiye  Commit- 
tee, co-ordinate  branches,  and  auxiliary  societies. 

The  head-qnarters  of  the  several  branches  are  as  follows :  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Des  Moines, 
New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  and  San  Francisco.  Its  purpose  is  to  do 
specific  Christian  work  among  heathen  women.  Its  members  pay  a 
fee  of  $1  annually. 

The  administrative  power  is  lodged  with  the  General  Executive 
Conmiittee,  which  consists  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  two 
delegates  from  each  branch,  and  meets  annually. 

In  the  interim  of  the  Executive  Committee  meetings  the  general 
administration  is  lodged  with  the  Committee  of  Reference,  consisting 
of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries,  as  follows :  Mrs.  M.  P.  Alderman, 
Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Skidmore,  9  East  17th-6treet,  New 
York ;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Keen,  1209  Arch-street,  Philadelphia ;  Miss  Isabd 
Halt,  176  Noi-th  Calvert-street,  Baltimore ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ingham,  203 
Franklin-street,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Willing,  186  Vin- 
cennes  Avenue,  Chicago ;  Mi's.  Lucy  E.  Prescott,  Winona,  Minnesota; 
Mrs.  E.  Q.  Fuller,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Eeceipts  from  February  10,  1877,  to  Februaiy,  1878,  $61,665  08; 
total  since  organization,  $441,401  00.  The  Society  issues  monthly, 
"The  Ileathcn  Woman's  Friend,"  Mi-s.  W.  F.  Warren,  editor;  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Daggett,  86  Bromfield-street,  Boston,  Publishing  Agent. 

Sunday-Schools. — The  year  1790  was  signalized  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  Methodist  Conference,  establishing  Sunday-schools  for 
the  instruction  of  poor  children,  white  and  black ;  on  which  subject 
the  Minutes  say,  "  Let  us  labor  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  one  man  to  es- 
tablish Sunday-schools  in  or  near  the  place  of  public  worship.  Let 
persons  be  appointed  by  the  bishops,  elders,  deacons,  or  preachers,  to 
teach  (gratis)  all  that  will  attend  and  have  a  capacity  to  learn,  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  six,  where  it  does  not  interfere  with  public  worship.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  compile  a  proper  school-book  to  teach  them  learning  and 
piety."  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  official  establishment  of  Sun- 
day-schools by  any  American  Church.  Only  about  nine  years  had 
passed  since  their  commencement  in  England. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  credit  Kobert  Eaikes  with  the  projection 
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of  tliis  new  means  of  grace,  at  Gloucester,  in  England,  in  17S1,  but  the 
idea  was  not  his  own.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  young  Methodist 
woman — afterward  the  wife  of  Samuel  Bradbnm,  one  of  Wesley's 
most  distingaished  preachers,  who  assisted  Eaikes  in  forming  the  first 
school  at  Gloucester.*  Of  the  Sunday  School  Union  and  of  the 
Tract  Sodet/  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent 
is  the  distinguished  Secretary,  and  Editor  of  their  publications. 

Wesley  was  the  first  public  man  in  England  to  approve  of  this 
new  method  of  religious  instruction,  and  in  1784  publicly  recom- 
mended his  people  to  adopt  it.  During  the  same  year  Fletcher  of 
Madeley  introduced  it  into  his  parish,  and  in  1786 — ^four  years  before 
the  Conference  order  above  mentioned,  and  five  years  before  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  by  any  other  body  of  Christians  in  America — Bishop 
Asbury  established  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the  New  World,  in 
Hanover  County,  Virginia,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Crenshaw.  Thus 
the  Sunday-school  movement,  which  has  grown  up  to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  popular  means  of  grace,  may  rightly  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  products — ^both  in  England  and  America — of  the  great 
Methodist  revival.! 

The  Choreh  Extension  Society.— The  Board  of  Church 
Extension  is  located  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  organized  in  1864:.  Its 
object  is  to  aid-  feeble  Societies  in  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship. 
During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  received,  $870,968  93, 
and  its  loan  fund  amounts  to  about  §300,000  more.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  charities  of  the  Church,  and  its  influence  is  widely  ex- 
tending. The  Secretary  and  moving  spirit  of  this  noble  Society  is  the 
Rev.  Alpha  J.  Kynett,  D.D.,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  and  a  member 
of  the  Iowa  Conference.  lie  is  favored  in  having  as  his  efficient 
assistant  the  well-known  "  Chaplain  M'Cabe." 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  organized  at  Cincinnati 
on  7th  of  August,  1866.  To  it  the  ex-slaves  of  the  South  are  indebted 
for  the  establishment  and  chief  support  of  the  following  institutions : 
Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Shaw  University,  Holly 
Springs,  Miss. ;  Claflin  University,  Orangeburgh,  S.  C. ;  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Ga. ;   New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans,  La, ; 

*  Memoir  of  Sophia  Bradburn,  in  W^esleyan  Magazine  for  18S4. 
f  See  Stktxn8*8  "  Historj  of  M.  £.  Church,"  vol.  ii,  page  604. 
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Wiley  tmiversitr,  Miirehall,  Tex. ;  Haven  Nonnal  School,  Wayiie** 
homngli,  Ga. ;  liuHt  Biblkiil  and  Normal  Imtitute,  Iluntjsvilk%  xVk; 
Lu  Tcrlie  Suniinary,  Baldwin,  La. ;  Bennett  Seminary^  Greenftborougli^ 
N.  C. ;  Cookinan  Institnte,  Jacksonville,  Fla;  Centenary  BibUc^l  Id- 
fititute,  Baltiniorej  Md, ;  Orphanti*  Home,  Baldwin,  La.  The  cajsh  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society  during  the  past  twelve  yeai-s  hav^e  been  nearly 
eight  hnndred  thiiusand  dollam*  Secretary  Rust  is  a  Ma^^surhn^ctt^ 
maa,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  University  in  the  cksg  of  1841. 
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JABEZ    BUNTING,    D.D. 

CHAPTER  XXVm. 

MODERN    BRITISH    METHODISM. 

A/ler  Jolin  H'eslej,  What  ?— It  was  quite  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  the  deatli  of  Wesley  would  be  followed  by  a  general  break- 
up among  his  people,  a  prophecy  which  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  fulfillment,  chiefly  over  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Method- 
ism to  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

Methodism  was  now  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  its  members  had  been  bom  within  its  fold.  There  were  many  others 
who  had  never  been  Episcopalians  at  all,  but  were  brought  in  from 
the  outside  world  j  while  a  few,  usually  the  wealtliier  and  more  ambi- 
tious class  of  members  of  the  Societies,  still  clung  with  great  tenacity 
to  the  Establishment.  From  among  this  hitter  class  the  financial  ofli- 
csers  were  naturally  selected,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  these  would-be 
aristocrats  among  the  Methodists,  now  that  their  chief  was  dead,  to 
control  the  affaira  of  the  Connection  by  virtue  of  their  property  and 
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social  distinction.  There  was  also  a  strife  over  the  question  of  sacra- 
ments ;  the  one  class,  called  by  their  opponents  the  "  High-church 
party,"  demanding  that  the  original  status  of  Methodism  as  a  society 
within,  and  subordinate  to,  the  Established  Church,  should  be  main- 
tained; the  other,  significantly  named  "Dissenters,"  claiming  that 
Methodism  had  a  life  and  mission  of  its  own.  The  former  desired  to 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Church  by  limiting  the  functions  of 
the  itinerant  preachers  to  the  work  of  lay  evangelists;  while  the 
masses  of  the  membership  could  not  see  why  their  ministers  were  not 
just  as  good  as  parish  parsons,  and  entitled  to  celebrate  the  sacraments 
as  well  as  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

In  the  midst  of  contentions  between  the  "  High-church  party "  and 
the  "  Dissenters,"  the  f orty-eightli  Conference,  being  the  first  after 
Wesley's  death,  assembled  at  Manchester  on  the  26th  of  July,  1791. 
More  than  three  hundred  preachers  were  present,  and  aU  who  were  in 
full  connection  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  membership,  according 
to  Wesley's  request.  William  Thompson,  of  Halifax,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  was  made  Secretary. 

One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  establish  a  system  of  districts,  each  com- 
prising from  three  to  eight  circuits,  giving  to  England  seventeen  dis- 
tricts, to  Scotland  two,  to  Ireland  five,  and  to  Wales  one.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  chief  episcopal  function  hitherto  exercised  by  Mr. 
Wesley — that  of  stationing  the  preachers — it  was  detennined  that  the 
ministers  in  full  connection  in  each  district  should  meet  at  the  call  and 
under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman,  and  should  elect  one  of  their 
nimiber  to  represent  them  in  a  stationing  committee.  This  committee 
was  required  to  meet  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  session  of  the 
Conference  at  least  three  days  previous  to  its  opening,  to  prepare  and 
report  a  plan  for  stationing  the  preachers  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
and  a  similar  committee  was  appointed  for  the  Irish  Conference,  whose 
President  was  still  to  be  elected  from,  and  sent  over  by,  the  British 
Conference,  and  who  was  to  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Irish  sta- 
tioning committee. 

This  arrangement  was  reached  with  so  much  unanimity  and  good 
feeling  that  the  troublesome  question  of  the  sacraments  was  by  com- 
mon consent  passed  over,  and  for  the  time  being  it  was  agreed  "  to 
follow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr.  Wesley  left  us  at  liis  death." 
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At  this  Conference  326  preachers  received  appointmente.  Twelve 
candidates  were  admitted  on  trialj  and  fifteen  were  pLacod  on  the 
reserve  list  as  not  being  immediately  needed,  bnt  entitled  to  come  in 
on  trial  as  vacancies  might  occur.  The  number  of  raemberfi  reported 
in  the  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  72,4(>8j  besides  G,525  in 
the  mission  societies  in  British  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
increase  in  membership  during  the  year  was  reported  to  be  I5823. 

The  Episcopal  Party.— ^^  Siiperinteiiflenf  Matlier. 
— It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conchision  that  Mr,  Wesley  intended 
m  episcopal  form  of  organization  for  the  British  as  well  as  for  the 
American  CoDferenco  after  his  death  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
did  he  ordain  Dr.  Coke  as  ^'snperintendent"  for  America,  but  he  also 
ordained  Alexander  Mather  to  the  same  office,  and  with  tiic  same 
title,  for  service  in  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  considerable 
number  of  men  whom  he  ordained  as  dders  for  home  and  foreign 
fields, 

"  Superintendent  *'  Mather,  at  his  ordination  in  1788,  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Conference — ^a  man  who  is  described  in  the  official  notice 
inserted  in  the  Conference  Minutes  after  his  death  ajB  **a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  minutim  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Methodism.^' 
"  Hereby,"  says  the  record,  "  he  was  enabled  to  afford  Mr.  Wesley 
very  considerahle  assistance  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Societies. 
His  wisdom  and  experience,  his  courage  and  pei*severance,  rendered 
him  an  invaluable  friend  to  our  Connection  during  some  late  troubles 
under  which  it  suffered.  lie  was  never  inthnidated  by  any  fear  of 
calumny  from  pursuing  those  plans  wliich  he  conceived  to  tend  toward 
the  peace  and  tmion  of  the  Societies.  His  noble  soul  was  elevated 
above  the  momentary  opinion  of  a  party.  He  looked  only  at  the 
interests  and  glory  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  waited  for  his 
reward  in  a  better  world.*'*  Such  was  the  bishop  chosen  ajid 
ordained  by  Wesley  to  succeed  himself,  whom  the  Conference  delib- 
erately rejected;  and  Mather,  after  vainly  presenting  himself  to  his 
bretliren  in  the  name  of  the  historic  and  apostolic  orders  conferred 
upon  him,  modestly  resumed  his  place  among  them,  and  finished  a 
godly  and  successful  ministry  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  of  forty-two 
years.     His  death  occurred  in  1800,  nine  years  after  that  of  Wesley. 

•"MiDUtea;'  Tol  il,  p.  82. 
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On  the  second  of  April,  1794,  ^^  Superintendents  "  Coke  and  Mather, 
Drs.  Pawson,  Taylor,  and  Moore,  and  Bevs.  Messrs.  Richardson,  Brad- 
bum,  and  Adam  Clarke  held  a  private  consultation  at  Lichfield,  and 
drafted  a  memorial  to  the  Conference  setting  forth  the  fact  that  Meth- 
odism possessed  an  episcopacy  in  the  persons  of  Drs.  Coke  and  Mather, 
whom  Mr.  Wesley  had  ordained  as  ^^superintendents,"  and  proposed 
that  without  any  avowed  separation  from  the  Church  of  England 
^^  there -be  an  order  of  superintendents  appointed  by  the  Conference, 
by  whom  lay  preachers  who  desi)*ed,  and  all  who  should  thereafter  be 
admitted  into  full  connection,  should  be  ordained."  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  ^^Superintendents"  Coke  and  Mather  should  ordain  six 
other  superintendents,  who  should  preside  respectively  over  the  eight 
districts  into  which  the  Connection  should  be  divided ;  their  location 
being  subject  to  annual  change  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference. 

This  would  have  given  to  British  Methodism  a  form  more  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Wesley's  idea  than  that  which  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, but  it  was  destined  to  fail  for  tlirco  reasons :  first,  because  it 
would  have  set  up  an  order  of  aristocracy  among  the  preachers,  of 
which  thing  these  Englislimen  had  somewhat  too  much  already,  both 
in  Church  and  State ;  second,  the  plan  was  proposed  by  eight  men, 
seven  of  whom  announced  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  episcopal 
oflBice ;  and  third,  the  High-church  party  regarded  this  as  of  all  others 
the  most  schismatic  and  revolutionary  course  which  the  Methodists 
could  pursue,  and  therefore  rallied  all  their  forces  against  it. 

After  much  controversy  the  Conference,  at  its  session  in  1794,  re- 
affirmed its  statement  that  ^^  imposition  of  hands  is  not  essential  to 
ordination,  but  merely  a  circumstance,  although  generally  a  suitable 
and  significant  one ;  the  act  of  admission  into  the  ministry,  so  as  to  be 
devoted  wholly  to  it,  and  to  exercise  the  pastoral  charge,  being  the 
true  scriptural  ordination  both  to  preach  the  word  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments,"  thus  giving  an  official  status  to  tlie  regular  members 
of  tlie  Conference,  though  one  which  the  High-church  party  would 
not  recognize. 

^^  Alarmiiifir  VrogreM  of  Methodism ! '' — The  Wesleyan 
movement  having  now  safely  weathered  the  point  where  its  enemies 
had  hoped  to  see  it  wrecked,  certain  of  them  set  themselves  to  work 
to  write  it  down.    Under  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Benson,  Bramwell, 
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and  Olivers,  in  England ;  Ouseley  and  Graham,  in  Ireland ;  Jones  and 
Davis,  in  Wales,  the  three  kingdorae  were,  during  the  fifteen  years 
immediately  eucceeding  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  lighted  up  with 
glorious  revivals  of  religion ;  while  Dr.  CokCj  who  was  a  whole  mis- 
denary  society  in  himself ,  was  extending  his  outposts  through  desti- 
tute radons  at  home  and  abroad,  collecting  money  or  giving  his  own, 
finding  out  suitable  men,  and  keeping  the  whole  body  astir  by  the 
brilliancy  of   his  efforts  and  the  .splendor  of  Ms  success.      Some  of 


Aothor  of  Watson's  The<4o-icnl  Institutes^  the  standard  work  in  Methodist 
Bystematic  Theology.  He  wiis  born  in  Lincohishire,  Eughmd,  1781;  was 
ordiuoed  id  the  Weslcynn  Conference  in  1800;  published  his  **  In»titnt€8 "  in 
ld2S-^8;  and  died  in  London  in  1838. 

tlic  fathers  were  falling,  but  their  sons  were  rising  to  take  their  places. 
Already  Jabez  Bunting  and  Kichard  Watson  were  beginning  to  show 
gi-eat  promise  of  power,  while  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  by  means  of  his 
almost  unequaled  scholarship,  was  bringing  great  honor  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  body,  of  which,  after  the  Wesleys  and  Dr.  Coke,  he  mnst  be 
counted  the  brightest  ornaoient. 

The  partisans  of  the  State  Church  had  tried  to  stamp  out  this 
Methodist  tire,  but  tiiey  only  succeeded  in  spreading  it  more  widely; 
then  they  tried  letting  it  alone ;  but  still  it  w^eut  on  incn'asing,  till  in 
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the  year  1800  one  of  the  British  reviews  began  to  toll  the  alarm  bdL 
After  showing  that  the  Methodist  body  had  mnltiplied,  from  twenty- 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  six,  in  1770,  to  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  in  1880,  and  that  it  was  increas- 
.  ing  steadily  at  the  rate  of  seven  thousand  members  per  annum,  the 
writer  of  the  article  cries  out,  ^'  How  long  will  it  be  before  this  people 
begins  to  count  hands  with  the  Establishment." 

At  the  Conference  of  1814  the  working  of  the  "Deed  of  Dedanr 
tion,"  which  was  fast  lifting  the  "  Legal  Hundred  "  into  a  clerical  aris- 
tocracy, was  so  far  modified  that  of  every  four  vacancies  occurring  in 
that  body  three  were  to  be  filled  according  to  seniority,  as  before, 
while  one  was  to  be  filled  by  the  ballot  of  those  ministers  who  had 
been  for  fourteen  years  in  regular  service  in  the  itinerancy.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference  were  also  to  be  elected  by 
this  body  of  elders  instead  of  by  the  "  Legal  Hundred."  This  change, 
by  which  the  growth  of  an  oppressive  *' order  of  the  ancients"  was 
checked,  was  a  measure  evidently  needed. 

Methodist  Ordination.— At  tlie  Conference  of  1834  another 
important  change  was  made,  nuinely,  that  of  ordaining  the  ministers 
who  were  received  into  full  coniicetioii.  Tlie  thirty  young  men  who 
were  that  year  received  were  ordained  by  tlie  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, assisted  by  the  ex-President  and  Secretary;  the  following 
formula  being  used  on  the  occasion : — 

"  Mayest  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  oflSce  and  work  of  a 
.  Christian  minister  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands,  and  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  his 
Holy  Sacraments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  mode  of  ordination  is  still  in  use  by  the  "Wesleyan 
Methodists,  who,  though  steadily  refusing  to  be  called  "  Dissenters," 
hereby  continually  and  significantly  show  their  dissent. 

Buntings,  tlie  Prime  minister  of  Eng^lisli  Hetiiod- 
ism, — The  list  of  preachers  on  trial  at  the  Conference  of  1Y99  con- 
tains two  names  destined  to  be  held  in  immortal  honor :  Jabez  Bunt- 
ing and  Kobert  Newton.  The  fonner  of  these,  next  to  Wesley,  was 
the  most  imperial  spirit  which  ever  ruled  the  Wesleyan  Connection, 
and  right  worthily  did  he  continue  the  magisterial  succession. 

He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Moncyash,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year 
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1779.  His  mother,  a  devoted  Methodist,  gave  him  to  God  in  his  in- 
fancy, trained  him  np  to  attend  all  the  means  of  grace,  and  at  the  ag& 
of  fifteen  had  the  blessed  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  received  as  a  full 
member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and  admitted  to  the  Conference 
at  twenty  years  of  age.  He  at  once  took  rank  as  a  brilliant  and  pow- 
erful preacher ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  "  started  on 
his  course  of  preaching  at  an  elevation  which  precluded  the  reasonable 
hope  of  any  future  marked  improvement." 

In  view  of  the  rapid  advancement  of  this  young  man  it  was  some- 
times said  that  he  was  "  born  under  a  fortunate  star."  However  this 
may  have  been,  his  rare  endowments  and  his  sagacity  in  making  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  easily  kept  him  at  the  front.  For  many  years 
he  was  almost  tlie  autocrat  of  the  Conference,  a  position  which  he  held 
because  of  his  manifest  fitness  for  it,  but  one  which  could  not  fail  to 
call  ont  some  very  sore  complaints  from  certain  men  who,  unlike  him, 
were  not  bom  to  command,  but  who  still  did  not  like  to  obey.  One 
of  the  men  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand  as  an  administrator  of 
the  law,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  prejudiced  in  his  favor, 
said  of  him :  "  K  Jabez  Bunting  had  devoted  himself  to  politics  instead 
of  preaching,  he  might  have  been  Prime  Minister  oi  England." 

Banting  and  Lay  Representation.— At  first  the  man- 
agement of  all  Connectional  interests  was  in  the  hands  of  ministerial 
committees.  This,  Dr.  Bunting  saw,  was  not  the  best  way  to  draw  out 
the  hearts  and  the  contributions  of  the  people,  and  he  proposed  to  add 
to  the  twenty-four  ministers  composing  the  missionary  committee  an 
equal  number  of  laymen ;  which  measure,  in  spite  of  determined  cler- 
ical opposition,  he  finally  carried ;  and  this  policy  has  since  been  pur- 
sued in  the  organization  of  all  conference  committees  having  financial 
interests  in  charge ;  thus  giving  to  this  strictly  clerical,  aristocratic  body 
a  freedom  and  breadth  of  administration  which  comes  but  little  short 
of  concoding  what  the  reformers  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Warren 
claimed  but  failed  to  secure,  and  which  leaves  an  ever-widening  gate 
by  which  they  may  at  any  time  return  with  honor  and  be  received 
with  joy. 

Robert  Newton. — Glorious  Robert  Newton!  One  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  preaching  the  Gospel  that  Methodism 
ever  produced,  and,  like  his  friend  Bunting,  famous  chiefly  for  his- 
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labors  in  the  cause  of  inissions*  Bunting  was  next  to  Wesley  in  admin- 
istrative ability;  hie  intimate  friend,  Kcwton,  as  an  advocate  waa 
almost  Wliitefield  over  again. 

He  was  bom  at  Koxby,  a  little  sea-eoaBt  village  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1780.  His  parents  were  zealous  Methodists ;  eo 
were  all  their  eight  children,  and  from  among  the  sons  of  this  notable 
household  four  became  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  In  person  Kobert 
Newton  was  tall  and  commanding ;  his  voice  was  deep,  mellow,  and 
capable  of  expressing  all  sliades  of  feeling ;  his  manner  was  solemn  and 
impressive  j  he  spoke  as  one  having  a  message  from  heaveu,  and  there 
was  about  him  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity  which  told  of  his  al>solutc 
devotion  to,  and  constant  communion  with,  tiie  Lord.  It  was  during 
his  first  appointment  in  London,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  that  his  power  as  a  platform  orator  was  first  discov- 
ered. While  in  the  metropolis  he  also  co-operated  with  Dr.  Coke  in  mia- 
eionary  %vork,  caught  the  infectious  zeal  of  that  tireless  man,  and  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  Eobert  Newton  was  the  most  popular  advocate  of 
missions  in  England.  He  disclaimed  any  talent  for  the  details  of  buei* 
ncss,  but  abroad  among  the  people  he  was  without  a  compeer  in  the 
great  cause.  Wlien  he  commenced  his  public  labors  for  the  missionary 
society  there  were  but  fifty  Wesleyan  missionaries  with  about  seven- 
teen thousand  communicants  under  their  care ;  he  lived  to  see  th^m 
inci^ascd  to  more  thim  three  hundred  and  fifty  missionaries  and  one 
hundred  thousand  communicants. 

Of  the  other  great  names  in  wliat  Dr.  Smith  calls  "  The  Middle 
Age  of  Methodism/'  as  well  as  of  the  other  branches  of  British  Metb- 
ism,  the  limits  of  this  volume  forbid  further  notice. 

Centenary  or  British  Methodism.— The  Centennial  Con- 
ference of  1831)  appointed  Friday,  the  25th  of  October,  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  Connection  as  the  festival  day,  with  prayer-meeting 
early  in  the  morning,  sermons  in  the  forenoon  and  evening,  as  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  jubilees  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  cluldren  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  day-schools  in  the  afternoon. 

When  this  great  day  arrived  the  whole  Methodist  world  united  in 
a  celebration  which  was  never  equaled  by  any  Protestant  rcligiom 
body  eitlier  in  its  ma^ificence  or  its  liberality,  The  aggregate  sum 
contributed  by  the  various  Methodist  bodies  in  England  and  America 
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more  than  eeventeen  lumdred  tlioiisand  dollars,  and  that,  too, 
without  interfermg  with  their  stated  eoUections ;  and  during  a  year  of 
almost  unparalleled  commercial  depression* 

At  the  Centenary  Conference,  which  met  at  Liverpool  July  31st, 
1839,  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  itinerant  ministry^  and  the  increase  of  memhership  of  the  Socie- 
ties for  the  closing  year  of  the  first  Methodist  century  was  over  sixteen 
thousand  souls.  The  entire  British  Wesleyan  membership  was  aa  fol- 
lows: Great  Britain,  307,008;  Ireland,  26,383;  Mission  Stations, 
72,727;  total,  406,178. 


WXSLBTAir  TKEOLOOlCAXr  IXSTITUTION   AT   BICHMOITD,   NEAB  LONDON. 

B     ^^The  IFesleyan    Theologrieal    Institution,   for  the 

improvement  of  the  junior  preachers,"  was  established  in  1834,  in  a 

dingy  little  building  at  Hoxton,  about  half  a  mOe  from  City  Road 

Chapel,  and  Jabez  Bunting,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties  and 

nonors,  was  elected  its  first  President. 

^P     Aa  its  name  indicates,  the  institntion  was  for  the  further  training 

of  the  yonng  men  who  had  passed  their  preliminaiy  local  examina 

tionfl  and  had  been  placed  on  the  Reserve  List  of  the  Conference. 

^The  school  was  so  great  a  success  that  larger  accommodations  were 

^ps^m'red,  and  at  length  the  elegant  Theological  Ilallat  Eichmond  Hill, 

near  London,  was  erected  out  of  the  avails  of  the  Centenary  Fund, 
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and  opened  as  the  eouthern  branch  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Insti- 
totion,  on  tlio  15th  of  September,  1843.  In  1863  it  was  porchased  by 
the  Wesleyan  Missionarj^  Society  ont  of  the  avails  of  the  JubQee  Fund, 
and  thus  the  Kichraond  Theological  School  became  a  miseionaiy  col- 
lege, whose  existence  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  English  Method- 
ism, and  where  a  large  class  of  yonng  men,  who  have  proved  their 
efficiency  by  four  years^  work  on  some  home  circuit,  are  constantly  in 
training  for  foreign  fields  of  labor,  by  a  thorough  missionary  course 
of  instruction^  including  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 


EEV.   WM.   B.    FOPE,  DJ>. 

have  been  assigned,  and  other  practical  bmnches  of  learning  which 
the  experience  of  tlie  Society  has  found  to  be  of  service.  The  Presi' 
dent  of  the  institution  is  the  Rev.  George  Osborn,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  ox-Presidents  of  tlie  Britidi  Conference. 

The  Didfibiiry  Branch. — A  branch  of  the  Wesleyan  Theolog- 
ical  Institution  was  opened  at  Didsluiry,  near  Mancliester,  Scptembci 
22,  1842.  Of  this  school  of  the  Metliodist  prophets  the  Kev.  William 
B,  Pope,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Theological  Tutor  in  186 T,  which 
position  he  still  retains,     Dr,  Pope  is  personally  known  in  Axnerioa^ 
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lie  having  been  the  fraternal  delegate  of  the  Britieh  Conference  to 
the  Greneral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1876, 
on  which  oocaBion  his  scholarlj  bearing  and  Christian  graces  greatly 
endeared  him  to  his  American  brethren. 

The  *'  Systematic  Theology,"  of  which  Dr.  Pope  is  the  author,  is 

much  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  anthor  ranks 

among  the  first  masters  of  this  chief  department  of  learning.     He  was 

^honored  by  an  election  to  tlie  presidency  of  the  British  Conference 

Bd  1S77. 

H  The  Re¥.  Br.  Ri^gr?  who,  as  Principal  of  the  Westminster 
"  Normal  Schools,  is  the  official  head  of  the  Wesleyan  day  school 
'      system,  is   one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  connection.     He 


RKV,  JAMKS   U,  RIGG,  D,l>. 

was  bom  in  1821 ;  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Kingswood  boys, 
in  wliich  school  he  excelled,  especially  in  mathematics;  entered  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  1845,  in  which  he  at  once  took  liigh  rank  as 
a  writer  on  educational  subjects. 

In  1868  Dr.  Rigg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Westminster  Nor- 
mal and  Training  Schools,  which  position  he  has  since  filled  with  very 
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distinguished  success.     Ten  years  afterward  he  was  honored  with  an 
election  to  the  cliair  of  the  British  Conference. 

The  presidency  of  Dr.  Rigg  is  memorable  by  his  eomprehensiYe 
pcheme  for  relieving  the  various  Wesleyan  institutions  from  the  debts 
which  had  for  some  time  been  accumulating.  The  plan,  which  haa 
been  successfully  carried  out,  was  to  raise  a  "  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Thanksgiving  Fund,"  by  a  system  of  operations  not  unlike  that  so 
effectively  used  in  raising  the  Centennial  and  Jubilee  Missionary  Funds. 
The  report  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  Tlianksgiving  Fund 
rendered  July  17,  1879,  showed  cash  and  pledges  to  the  amount  of 
£171,479,  4*.  Sd.  This  large  collection,  in  addition  to  all  the  regular 
annual  collections  of  the  body,  has  been  divided  between  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Ministerial  Education  Fund,  the  Schools  Fund, 
the  Auxiliary  Fund,  the  Children's  Home,  the  Invalid  Ministers'  Rest 
Fund,  and  the  North  and  South  Wales  Chapel  Loan  Funds.  By  this 
gift  Connectional  debts  to  the  amount  of  £58,000  have  been  paM,  and 
the  large  surplus  goes  to  the  extension  and  strengthening  of  the  work 
at  the  vital  points  above-mentioned. 

IVesIeyan  Missions. — ^Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of 
Methodism  than  missions.  True  to  its  traditions  and  its  inspiration, 
tlic  British  Conference  has  maintained  the  advanced  position  captured 
for  it  by  Coke ;  added  to  the  range  of  work  laid  out  by  Newton,  Wat- 
son, and  Bunting,  and  kept  alive  the  heroic  spirit  of  its  people  by 
ceaseless  active  operations  against  barbarism  at  home  and  paganism 
abroad.  The  scheme  of  Dr.  Coke,  which  at  first  to  his  cautious  breth- 
ren seemed  chimerical,  and  which  was  even  denounced  by  some  as  a 
monstrous  folly  whose  inevit*ablc  failure  would  bring  disaster  and  dis- 
grace on  the  Methodist  Connection,  has  been  worked  out  and  extended 
from  year  to  year  until,  in  the  year  of  grace  1S79,  the  British  Wes- 
leyan Conference  has  missionary  stations  in  France,  Wurtemburg, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  Austria,  Rome,  Naples,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gib- 
raltar, Ceylon,  Continental  India,  China,  South  Africa,  Western 
Africa,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

"  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth !  "  The  mission 
in  India,  which  Coke  projected  but  did  not  live  to  plant,  has  now 
increased  to  40  mission  stations,  the  Ceylon  Mission  to  76  stations,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Mission  to  no  less  than  81  stations.     Many  of 
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tliese  197  misfiionB  are  wide  circuits,  on  wliicli,  in  addition  to  the  mis- 
Bionary  from  the  British  Conference  in  charge  of  the  work,  from  one 
to  eight  native  **evangehsts"  and  "cateehists"  are  employed;  for 
whom  literary  and  theological  training  schools  have  been  established 
at  Colombo  and  Galle  in  the  Singhalese  District,  Ceylon  •  at  Bangar 
lore,  in  the  Mysore  Districtj  India;  and  at  Healdtown  and  Lesseytown 
in  the  Grahamstown  District,  Sonth  Africa. 


WaXlAiC   MOJILEV   rU>rSUON,  D,D, 

Rer.  IVilliaiii  Morlcy  Piiuslioii,  LL.D  -Tbe  chief 
Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  MethodiBt  Missionary  Society  is  a  right 
worthy  snccessor  to  the  eminent  men  who  have  hitherto  guided  its 
affairs. 

Pcjrhaps  there  is  no  living  man — certainly  there  is  bnt  one  other — 
I  whose  name  is  more  familiar  throughout  the  Methodist  world  than  that 
I  of  tills  coDsnmmate  orator  *and  master  of  affairs.  He  is  thoroughly  cos- 
^mopolitau.     An  Englishman  by  birth — bom  in  Doneaster,  in  1824 — ^he 
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possesses  the  stiii*dines8  and  balance  of  the  English  nature ;  he  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  Irishman,  for  he  is  the  peer  of  Daniel  O'Connell  b 
rich  and  moving  eloquence ;  and  during  his  presidency  of  the  Canada 
Wesleyan  Conference,  from  1868  to  1873,  few  men  of  whatever 
nation  ever  more  fully  realized  the  ideal  of  an  American  Methodist 
Bishop. 

During  his  official  residence  in  Canada  Dr»  Pnnshon  paid  neigh- 
jrly  visits  to  his  brethren  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where,  on  the  tide  of  his  eloquence,  he  hfted  them  into  ecstasy,  and 
by  his  rare  personal  qualities  made  them  almost  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  born  in  the  republic.  In  1868,  and  again  in  1872,  he  represented 
the  British  Conference  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  being  the  companion  on  the  latter  occasion  of  the 
Rev,  Luke  Wiseman,  D.D. 

In  1875  he  was  promoted  to  a  secretaryship  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mifisionary  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  reached  the  highest 
•earthly  honor  in  store  for  a  Wesleyan  preacher — the  chair  of  the 
British  Conference. 

The  general  secretaries  associated  with  Dr,  Punshon  in  the  Mission 
llouse  are  Revs.  Ebenezcr  E,  Jenkins,  M.A.,  and  Mannadnke  C. 
Osbora,  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1868. 

Rev.  IVilliani  Arthur,  M.A.,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Britisli  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  is  a  man  well-known 
in  America  both  as  a  minister  and  author.  lie  was  bom  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  in  1819,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian.  When 
about  twelve  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Westport,  a 
town  in  Galway,  on  the  shore  of  tlie  Atlantic,  and  was  put  to  business 
there  as  an  apprentice  to  one  of  the  local  traders,  where,  having  come 
into  connection  with  the  Wesleyans,  he  threw  himself  with  such  ardor 
into  all  their  ways  that  before  lie  was  sixteen  he  had  begun  his  career  as 
a  local  preaclier,  and  in  1S37  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  Confereitce,  be- 
ing then  only  eighteen  years  old.  After  two  years'  study  he  offei*ed  him- 
self for  foreign  service,  was  accepted,  and  sent  to  the  Mysore  Conntryi 
in  India,  whei'e  he  rapidly  acquired  the  Canarese  language,  and  would, 
without  doubt,  have  been  a  most  efficient  missionary  had  not  liis  eyes 
failed  him  and  liis  health  so  completely  broken  down  ajs  to  compel  him 
to  return  to  England  after  only  two  years.     His  personal  history,  with 
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the  story  of  his   perilouB  vojage  back,  ig  told  in  perhaps  the  best 
of  his  books,  the  "  Mission  to  the  Mysore." 

His  other  writings  are  well-known.  His  "Successful  Merchant" 
has  gone  through  edition  after  edition.  He  has  also  published  a  book 
on  Italy ;  and  his  '^  Tongue  of  Fire  "  has  been  very  widely  popular 
and  useful*  During  the  American  Civil  War  Ms  tongue  and  pea 
were  vigorously  used  on  the  side  of  the  North;  his  articles  in  the 
"London  Quarterly/'  especially,  attracting  much  notice  for  their 
•ability  and  fervor. 


REV,    WILLIAM    ARTHUR,  M.A. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Conference,  being  then  in 
liis  fortywseventh  year,  the  youngest  man,  with  one  exception,  ever 
chosen  for  that  honorable  post. 

The  Metropolitan  Chapel  Fmid  is  one  of  tlie  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  working  force  of  British  Methodisni,  This  noble 
charity  was  projectod  by  Sir  Fmncis  Lycett,  ono  of  the  merchant 
pnnces  of  London,  who,  being  deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  desti- 
totioQof  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  gave  £60,000  toward  the 
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erection  of  lifty  Wosleyan  chapels,  each  to  liold  one  thousand  Lcaretit 
on  condition  that  a  eimilar  sum  was  raised  tu  meet  it.  This  has  been 
done.  Another  pledge  on  the  same  terms,  of  £lu,000  toward  the 
extension  of  Methodism  in  country  villages,  has  been  made,  the  con 
ditions  of  whicli  have  also  been  fulfilled. 

This  munificent  gift  of  Sir  Francis  has  awakened  great  interest 
among  the  Weelcyan  Connection  in  the  evangelization  of  the  me- 
tropolis. An  annual  collection  is  made  in  all  the  London  chapels,  and 
subscriptions  are  also  received  from  a  distance.  One  notable  one  of 
a  hundred  guineas  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer  for 
1ST8  from  **the  converted  heathens  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  with 
King  George  at  their  Itead/' 


KKV.   GKUS  ASK   >Mirn,  i».t>. 

ReT.  Cierf'ase  i^niilh,  D,D.^  tlic  General  Secretary  of  thU 
Fnndj  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1875,  is  one  of  the  chief 
British  Methodists,  and  personally  known  in  America.  lie  is  now  lo 
his  fifty-eighth  year,  and  has  been  since  1845  a  minister  of  the  We^ 
leyan  Conference,  of  which  in  1873  he  was  made  Secretary ;  and  of 
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which  IB  1876j  on  the  retirement  of  his  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Punfibon, 
he  wafi  elected  President. 

Dr.  Smith  has  some  of  the  best  blood  of  British  Methodism  in 
•  him ;  a  temperament  happy  in  its  blending  of  the  most  substantial 
abilities  with  genial  spirits  and  kindly  manners;  and  is,  withal,  a 
goodly  specimen  of  the  manly  Christian  scholarsliip  produced  in  the 
Wesleyan  Colleges  of  Sheffield  and  Didsbnry.  Like  every  true  En- 
gUshmanj  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  friend ; "  and  the  de- 


IJKV.    FREDERIC   JOBSOX,    D-D. 

fligbtftil  brotherhood  so  long  existing  between  him  and  his  old  school- 
fellow in  the  Derbyshire  callage  of  Marlpool,  now  the  Rev.  Dr. 
tI*nnshon»  is  rightly  held  by  the  Wesleyan  ministry  as  one  of  the  not- 
able, helpful,  and  honorable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  British  Con- 
ference. 

ReT.  Frederic  Jobnoii,  II,D* — This  able>  eminent,  catholic- 
.  Jieajted  Chribtiuu  gentleman,  one  of  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Britiah 
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Wedeyaii.  Oonferenoe  and  ^Book  Stewird''  of  the  Wiedeyan  Book 
Boom  in  London,  was  bom  in  the  oatiiedral  city  of  lancoln  in  1811 
In  early  life  lie  was  bron^t  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesna  CSiriat; 
and  although  he  had  already  entered  upon  what  promised  to  be  a  hi{^ 
career  in  the  art  of  architecture,  for  which  he  possessed  great  natund 
talent,  he  resigned  the  advantages  which  that  profession  promised  to 
become  an  itinerant  Wesleyan  preacher — a  career  1q»  profitable  as  the 
world  counts  profits,  but  second  in  honor,  helpfulness  and  enjoyment 
to  none  on  earth — and  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1884.  In 
his  pastoral  work,  which  occupied  him  for  thirty.years,  he  had  the 
unusual  compliment  of  being  returned  again  and  again  to  the  same 
circuits.  In  1856  he  was  selected  to  accompany  Dr.  Hannah,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  in  which  country  he  established  a  reputation  as  an  earnest 
and  powerful  preacher  and  speaker. 

In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  ^Book  Steward,"  in 
which  capacity  he  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  character  and  extend 
the  circulation  of  Wesleyan  literature.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  ConferenQe,  and  while  in  that  office  he  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  Wesleyan  Memorial,  which  has  since  been 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  (see  Chapter  XII.)  Dr.  Jobson  still 
preaches  as  earnestly  and  powerfully  as  ever,  not  only  in  Methodist 
pulpits,  but  occasionally  in  others ;  an  act  common  enough  in  America, 
but  one  which  in  Great  Britain  is  counted  worthy  of  special  notice, 
as  indicating  the  broad  catholicity  of  the  man.* 

The  Editor— Rev.  Dr.  Gregory,— The  Wesleyan  Book 
and  Tract  Establishment  is  under  the  editorial  direction  of  an  officer 
annually  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  have  the  supervision  of  the 
entire  system  of  Wesleyan  publications ;  including  the  editorsliip  of 
the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,"  the  successor  of  the  "  Arminian 
Magazine,"  established  by  Mr.  Wesley.  His  term  of  service  is  limited 
to  six  years,  bub  for  special  reasons,  on  recommendation  of  the  Book 
Committee,  he  may  be  continued  for  six  additional  years.  In  the  list 
of  Book-room  Editors  occur  the  names  of  Joseph  Benson,  from  1S04 

*  Tbe  author  hereby  gratefully  acknowledges  the  kmdness  and  courtesy  of  the  Rct.  Dr 
Jobson,  in  ftimishing  material  for  this  volume  from  the  rich  treasury  of  Methodistt  histtn^ 
under  his  charge. 
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to  1820;  Jabez  Bunting,  from  1821  to  1823;  William  L.  Thomtoni 
from  1849  to  1864,  and  Benjamin  FranJdand,  from  1864  to  18Y2. 

The  present  Editor  is  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Gregory,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  divine,  who  commenced  Ms  ministry  in  1840.  In  1868 
he  became  one  of  the  Connectional  editors  in  conjnnction  with  the 
late  Kev.  B*  Frankland,  on  whose  death,  in  1876,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  sole  chai^ge  of  the  English  Wesleyan  Connectional  literature, 
and  ifl  winning  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  culture  and  taate. 


WILLIAM    C'ARVOSSO, 

A  Cornish  fiahcrman  and  fftrrner,  born  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  1750,  and 
for  OTer  fifty  years  a  lay  helper  in  the  aoiith  <)f  England.  He  is  famous  in 
Methodist  history  as  ''the  model  class-leader/' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
COLONIAL   METHODISM.' 

METIIODISM  lias  existed  in  tlio  territory  now  included  in  tiie 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  widely  different  fomis.  At  one  time 
it  Las  been  a  misBion,  at  another  a  full-fledged  Church;  iu  one  part 
of  the  eonntry  it  lias  taken  on  a  Pri^shyterian  form,  in  another  the 
Episeupul  form;  dividing  and  ery.stiillizing  at  laRt  into  Ix^tli  tht-  pronv 
inent  orders  of  Methodist  Church  govemment. 

The  Briti^Ii  Provinces  of  Noith  America,  infdnding  Newfound- 
land,  Prince  E(hvard*s  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  HninHwiek.  Quebec, 
Ontario,  and  Manitubii,  extend  frcjui  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — » 
distance  of  three  thou&and  live  hundred  miles — and  from  tlie  great 

•  The  thanks  of  the  wither  are  due  to  the  B«¥,  Drs,  Oarroll,  Bxm,  Dew&rt,  and  WiUirO* 
for  material  used  m  thia  chapter. 
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lakes  to  the  frozen  ocean — a  distance  of  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  miles.  This  area  comprises  nearly  one  third  of  the  Korth 
American  continent,  and  possesses  a  population  of  about  four  millions 
of  souls. 

The  HiMlon  In  Newfoundland.— Methodism  was  first 
established  in  this  oldest  and  easternmost  of  the  British  colonies  in 
1765,  and  thence  made  its  way  westward  and  northward. 

For  years  this  island  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  royal  preserve,  for  the 
Make  of  its  game  and  its  fisheries,  and  what  few  population  settled 
there  were  chiefly  "  squatters,"  among  whom  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
ineligion  prevailed. 

In  1764  Laurence  Coughlan,  one  of  Wesley's  Irish  itinerants, 
4iloDg  with  some  others,  was  ordained  by  the  Syrian  Bishop  Erasmus ; 
from  whom  it  is  in  some  quarters  asserted  that  Wesley  himseW 
received  episcopal  consecration.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  put 
away  from  the  Methodist  Connection.  He  the  following  year  left 
England  without  any  especial  authority,  and  went  over  to  preach 
among  the  little  fishing  hamlets  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland. 

NoTa  Scotia  and  Xew  Brunswick.— The  first  Method- 
ists in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1771.  They  settled,  some  in  Cumberland  and  some  in  Halifax, 
where  they  held  the  little  meetings  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed at  home.  In  1779  these  little  meetings  resulted  in  the  conver- 
sion of  William  Black,  before  mentioned ;  an  English  youth  from 
Huddersfield,  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  eoninienced  his  ministry  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  out  of  the  fruits  of  a  great  revival  which  attended 
his  preaching  organized  several  large  Societies. 

Black  soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  heralds  of  the  Gospel. 
From  Nova  Scotia  he  extended  his  labors  into  the  adjacent  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  which  there  were  a  few  scattered  villages  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  and  in  1784,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
assistance  in  his  wide  circuit,  he  made  a  journey  to  Baltimore  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Christmas  Conference  ;  passing  through  Boston 
on  his  route,  where  he  stopped  and  preached  several  times  with  excel- 
lent effect.  At  the  Christmas  Conference  Freeborn  Garrettson,  a 
famous  organizer  and  preacher,  the  first  Presiding  Elder  of  the  New 
York  District,  and  James  O.  Cromwell,  were  appointed  to  return  with 
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Black  and  assist  him  on  hie  distant  field,  which  the  next  year  wa* 
extended  westward  as  far  as  to  the  river  St.  John,  in  New  Brunswick. 

For  years  after  the  first  Conference  in  British  America,  in  1786^ 
the  titles  and  usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  prevailed  in 
the  Colonial  Societies;  but  the  war  of  the  Revolution  wrcraght  an 
estrangement  between  these  brethren,  and  after  the  superannuation  of 
William  Black,  some  time  about  1792,  the  fashions  of  British  Meth- 
odism began  to  prevail,  and  after  the  year  1800  the  eastern  Provinoea 
were  principally  supplied  with  preachers  from  England,  this  territory 
being  organized  under  the  narnc  of  the  Conference  of  Eastern  British 
America,  in  which  rektion  it  continued  until  1874. 

Metliodisni  in  'Western  Canada  was  of  American  origin. 
There  were,  it  is  said,  some  Metliodist  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Gen, 
Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  who  held  meetings  in  their  camps  and  barracks  a^ 
early  as  the  year  170S,  thus  antedating  by  about  three  years  the  plant- 
ing  of  Methodism  by  Embury  in  New  York.  In  1774  Embury,  Paul 
Heck,  and  other  Palatine  emigrants,  with  their  families,  exchanged 
tlieir  home  in  New  York  for  one  in  Upper  Canada,  or  what  is  now  the 
Province  of  Quebec ;  but  after  a  residence  of  four  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  Montreal  they  removed  to  Canada  West  —  now  Ontario  —  and 
settled  in  the  township  of  Augusta,  where  they  established  a  Methodist 
class.  From  time  to  time  these  classes  in  the  various  British  provinces 
were  re-enforced  by  parties  of  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
Declamtion  of  Independence,  still  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown*  Quite  a  colony  of  these  emigi-ants  settled  in  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  country ;  and  in  1787  George  Neal,  a  local  preacher  from 
the  Southern  States,  sought  a  home  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara 
River,  where  he  preached  with  great  efficiency  and  gathered  another 
class. 

At  first  the  Methodist  Societies  in  Upper  Canada  formed  a  part  of 
the  New  York  Conference,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  those  early 
times,  had  a  boundary  on  the  south,  but  extended  indefinitely  north- 
ward just  as  far  as  the  preacher  chose  to  travel.  In  1790  William 
Losee  i-eceived  an  appointment  as  Conference  Missionary  "  to  range  at 
large,"  and,  being  of  Tory  proclivities  and  having  friends  in  Canada,  he 
ranged  oflE  to  the  north-east,  performing  liis  journey  on  foot,  with  the 
occasional  help  of  a  canoe,  and  preached  along  the  settlements  of  the 
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Upper  St.  Lawrence  Kiver  with  such  good  effect  that  when  he  returned 
to  hie  Conference,  which  sat  in  New  York,  in  Oetoberj  1791,  it  waa 
with  a  nomeronsly  signed  petition  asking  for  his  regular  appointment 
to  that  region ;  and  for  the  years  1791-92  the  name  of  Losee  appears  in 
the  "  Minutes "  in  connection  with  Kingston.  He  was  a  powerful 
man,  especially  in  exhortation,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  knew  no 
bounds.  During  this  year  on  the  Kingston  Circuit  he  organized  five 
dasBee  and  gathered  one  hundred  and  Bixty-five  members,  which  sue- 
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cess  led  to  his  re-appointment,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Darius 
Dunham,  who  traveled  the  western  and  Losee  the  eaatem  of  the 
two  circuits  which  then  comprised  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada, 

In  1791  the  Methodist  membership  in  Canada  was  reported  at 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  with  thirteen  preachers ; 
and  for  about  twenty  years  this  territory  was  included  eitlier  in  the 
New  York,  the  Philadelphia,  the  New  England,  or  the  Geneeee 
Conference, 

Henry  Ryiiii  and  the  Ryiinite§.— The  Presiding  Elder 
appointed  to  the  Upper  Canada  District  in  1805  was  Henry  Byan,  a 
Scotch4risliman  by  descent,  but  bom  in  Connecticut.    He  wa^  a  man  of 
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fiplendid  powers  both  physical  and  spiritual — who  had  entered  the  itin- 
erant ministry  five  years  before,  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  being  then 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  prodigiously  strong,  and  his 
quickness  and  courage  were  equal  to  his  strength,  for  all  of  which 
endowments  his  itinerant  life  on  the  frontiers  gave  him  ample  use. 
His  voice  is  described  as  flexible,  musical,  and  of  fabulous  compass. 
His  conversational  tone  would  reach  the  outskirts  of  any  ordinary  con- 
gregation, though  it  was  pleasant,  and  not  over  loud ;  but  when  he 
"lifted  up  his  voice  "  it  was  like  the  roar  of  a  lion. 

Elijah  Hedding — ^afterward  Bishop — with  whom  he  was  a  junior 
preacher  in  1802,  describes  him  as  "  a  very  pious  man,  a  man  of  great 
love  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  of  great  zeal  in  his  work  as  a  minister,  a 
brave  Irishman,  and  a  man  who  labored  as  if  the  judgment  thunders 
were  to  follow  each  sermon.  He  was  sometimes  overbearing  in  tlie 
administration  of  discipline,  but  with  that  exception  he  performed  his 
duties  in  every  part  of  his  work  as  a  minister  of  Christ  as  faithfully  as 
any  man  I  ever  knew." 

The  period  of  Eyan's  Presiding  Eldership  on  the  Upper  Canada 
District,  like  that  of  Black  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  of  quite  unusual 
length,  covering  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years,  till  the  organization 
of  the  Canada  Annual  Conference  in  1824.  Ryan  remained  in  Canada 
through  the  War  of  1812,  being  a  Briton  by  ancestry  and  by  pref- 
erence, though  by  birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  Kepublic,  and  during 
those  troublous  times  he  was  the  recognized  head  of  Methodism  in 
Upper  Canada.  He  traveled  tlie  whole  range  of  country  from  Mon- 
treal indefinitely  northward,  called  out  Canadian  preaehers  to  supply 
tlie  work,  and  held  at  least  three  Annual  Conferences  on  his  own 
authority,  at  wliicli  he  occupied  tlie  chair  of  the  Bishop. 

For  some  years  after  the  war  there  was  a  strenuous  movement  in 
Canada  to  bring  about  a  separation  from  the  American  Church,  which, 
in  1824,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Canada  Conference,  and  four 
years  afterward  to  the  establishment  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada.  To  this  movement  Elder  Ryan  lent  himself  with  charac- 
teristic vehemence  ;  but  its  progress  was  too  slow  to  suit  his  impetuous 
nature,  and,  having  no  great  love  for  the  brethren  across  the  border, 
he  withdrew  from  their  fellowship  in  1827,  only  a  year  before  the 
separation  which  he  sought  was  accomplished.      In  1829  he  and  a  few 
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Uke-minded  agitators  organized  what  was  called  the  Canadian  Weeleyan 
Church,  whose  chief  differences  from  the  parent  body  were  lay  delcga- 
tioD  and  the  right  of  local  pi^aehera  to  a  seat  in  Conference.  This 
oi^ganizatioR  held  togetlier  for  ten  years,  when  a  minority  returned 
to  the  old  Clmrcli,  and  the  otbei's  formed  a  union  with  the  Methodist 
New  Connection  of  England,  and  nltiniately  wit]»  tlic  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  in  1S74. 

YVilliam  Cane,  tlie  Fattier  of'  Caiindiaii   illiii»ioiis. 
— ^The  colleague  of  Henry  Ityiiii   on  tlie  Bay  of  Quintc  Circuit  in 
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Canada  in  1805  was  William  Case,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty  tivt-, 
a  native  of  MassaclmsettB,  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and  destined  to  a  mem- 
orable career*  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Asbnry,  and  the  first  six 
years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Thereafter  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  jeai's — from  1810  to  1828 — he  held  the  post  of 
Premding  Elder  in  Canada ;  he  and  Ryan  being  the  two  chief  adminis- 
tratora  of  Upper  Canadian  Methodism.    In  the  latter  year  Case  wai 
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appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Mieaions  and  Schools,  which 
schools  and  miBsions  largely  owed  their  existence  to  his  labors  in  the 
time  which  he  had  saved  from  hie  work  among  the  whites. 

He  had  a  fatherly  way  of  talking  about  "  my  boys,"  and  the  young 
preachers  thus  designated  responded  by  calling  liim  "  Father  Case.'*' 
Little  children  loved  him,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  every  body 
l<jved  hiiiL  Even  the  little  Indians  were  glad  to  see  him,  and  would 
literally  **  pluck  Ids  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  :'*  nor  did 
they  fail  of  their  object,  for  he  treated  them  with  the  same  kindness 
and  affection  as  if  they  had  been  of  a  lighter  hne.  Before  devoting 
him&elf  to  the  Indian  missions  he  was  a  popular  preacher.  He  did 
not  excel  in  exposition  or  in  doctrine,  but  he  had  a  way  of  his  own  in 
treating  historical  subjects  and  portraying  domestic  ecenea^  by  which 
he  would  make  his  oratorical  pictures  seem  almost  real ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  pathetic  style  and  a  musical  voice  not  unlike  the  softer  tone& 
of  the  Indiims  themselves,  which  gave  his  addresses  a  peculiar  persut- 
siveness  with  them.  He  was  also  a  sweet  singer,  and  by  means  of  his 
deliglitful  songs  he  greatly  promoted  the  progress  of  his  ministry.  By 
his  siuging  he  even  found  his  way  into  the  families  of  some  intelligent 
llouianists,  some  members  whereof  were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  Clirist. 

His  career  among  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  a  providential  one,  and 
liis  pursuit  of  it  was  for  years  the  great  inspiration  and  passion  of  hifi^ 
life.  The  aboriginal  tribes  which  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
in  the  British  provinces,  especially  the  Chippeway  tribe,  were  a  most 
degraded  and  bcisotted  race — ignorant,  indolent,  improvident,  filthyi 
drunken,  and  licentious  to  tlie  last  degree.  No  one  hoped  for  their 
improvement,  or  even  thought  it  to  be  possible ;  but  Case,  in  his  fre- 
quent journeys  through  the  land,  had  often  revolved  their  wretched 
condition  in  his  mind ;  and  when  one  Peter  Jones,  a  half-breed  Indian 
youth,  was  converted  at  a  campmeeting  in  1823,  Case  broke  out  witli 
the  exclamation,  "  Bless  God,  the  door  is  now  open  to  the  Indian 
tribes  t " 

Witli  Peter  Jones  for  an  interpreter,  Case  opened  his  labors  among 
the  red  men  at  Belleville,  Kice  Lake,  Mud  Lake,  St.  Clair,  etc* ;  and 
soon  a  revival  of  religion  swept  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Indian  settlements,  in  which  hundreds  of  red  men  and  womeiE^ 
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were  brought  to  Christ.  Thenceforth  Case  cnt  loose  from  the  whites, 
and  became  a  devotee  to  his  Indian  work. 

A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  an  interview  between  him  and  Bishop 
George  in  the  United  States,  whither  Case  had  gone  to  beg  money  for 
his  Indian  Mission.  At  the  close  of  his  call  the  Bishop  invited  Case 
to  oflEer  prayer,  and  he  at  once  began  to  pray  for  the  "  poor  Indian  " 
until  he  literally  broke  down  with  emotion.  Recovering  himself,  he 
began  to  pray  for  the  Indians  again,  and  kept  on  in  that  strain,  till  the 
Bishop  said,  "  I  thought  he  had  forgotten  that  white  men  had  souls 
at  all."  Like  Dr.  Coke,  his  great  missionarv  exemplar,  Case  solic- 
ited missionary  money  from  house  to  house  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  There  were  no  missionary  meetings  in  those  days ;  the 
whole  matter  being  left  to  fitful,  spontaneous  'effort ;  and  the  financial 
part  of  his  labors  consumed  a  large  proportion  of  his  time. 

Father  Case  and  his  missionaries  rightfully  earned  the  name  of 
"  laborers  "  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  for  one  part  of  their  task  consisted 
in  working  with  their  hands  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  to  raise  food  for  themselves  and  families,  and 
to  build  mission  houses  and  chapels.  They  very  soon  acquired  the  In- 
dian independence  of  civilization,  and  learned  how  to  forage  for  them- 
selves in  their  long  journeys  on  foot  or  through  the  wilderness.  A 
pack  inclosed  in  a  blanket  slung  on  the  back,  and  a  gun  with  a  small 
store  of  powder  and  shot,  and  a  small  Bible,  constituted  the  Indian 
preacher's  outfit;  and,  tluis  entering  into  the  lives  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  laboring,  they  were  all  the  more  successful  in  bring- 
ing them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

CSase's  Jubilee  Sermon,  preached  by  the  request  of  the 
Canada  Wesleyan  Conference,  at  London,  C.  W.,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1855,  mentions  the  names  of  Seth  Crawford,  Thomas  Whitehead, 
Edmond  Stone,  and  Alvin  Torry,  as  his  early  fellow-laborers  of  his 
own  race,  with  Thomas  Davis,  Peter  Jones,  and  John  Sunday  as  their 
chief  Indian  assistants. 

"  The  first  Canadian  Missionary  Society,"  he  says,  ''  was  formed  on 
the  Niagara  District,  in  1822,  and  soon  these  societies  were  multiplied 
and  extended  throughout  the  province ;  their  first  enterprise  being  the 
support  of  the  missionaries  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario ;  afterward 
among  the  six  nations  of  Indians  on  the  Grand  Eiver ;  and  thence  to 
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the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Ojibwajs,  who  lived  along  the  lakes  and 
rivers  in  the  wilderness  of  Upper  Canada.  At  first  the  prejudices 
of  the  Indians  were  very  strong  against  the  missionaries,  but  kindness 
and  honesty  at  length  prevailed  over  their  surly  and  suspicious  natures ; 
the  good  Spirit  also  accompanied  their  work,  and  the  Indians  were 
brought  to  believe  the  '  good  book,'  to  allow  the  missionaries  the  priv- 
ilege of  teaching  their  children,  and  ultimately  to  accept  not  only  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  but  the  civilization  which  its  progress  implies." 

Peter  Jones,-  the  Indian  preacher,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Ojibways,  at  Rice  Lake  :— 

"  During  the  Methodist  Conference  at  Hamilton,  near  Coburg,  in 
September,  1827,  several  of  the  converted  Indians  from  Grape  Island^ 
and  others  of  us  from  Eiver  Credit,  met  at  the  Conference  by  direc- 
tion of  Father  Case.  The  Indians  pitched  their  wigwams  in  a  grove. 
Here  religious  services  were  held.  During  this  time  Chief  Sawyer, 
Big  Jacob,  and  others  were  sent  to  Rice  Lake  to  invite  the  Indians  to 
come  down  to  our  encampment.  Next  morning  they  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Paudaush  and  Peter  Rice-Lake,  the  two  chiefs,  and 
thirty  or  forty  others.  After  refreshments  we  commenced  religious 
^  talk  ; '  we  told  them  what  great  things  the  Great  Spirit  had  done  for 
us  at  the  Credit  and  Grape  Island,  to  which  they  all  paid  great  atten- 
tion and  seemed  much  impressed.  During  the  same  day  Bishop 
Hedding,  Father  Case,  Dr.  Bangs,  and  other  ministers,  visited  and  ad- 
dressed the  Indians,  and  prayers  and  religious  instruction  were  con- 
tinued till  toward  evening,  the  Indians  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply  impressed. 

"  At  length  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  poured  out  in  great  power 
on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  many  cried  aloud,  '  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  V  That  we  might  have  more  convenience  for  giving  them 
instruction  an  altar  was  foniied  by  placing  a  pole  against  two  trees. 
To  this  place  the  mourning  penitents  were  invited  to  come  and  kneel 
for  instniction  and  prayer,  and  instruction  was  given  them  as  their 
several  cases  seemed  to  require.  It  was  not  long  when  Chiefs  Rice- 
Lake  and  Paudaush  arose  and  expressed  their  joyful  feelings,  saying 
they  had  found  peace  to  their  souls ;  and  they  gave  glory  to  God  for 
his  mercy.  Then  another  and  another  gave  the  same  testimony,  and 
ore  the  meeting  closed  every  adult  Indian  was  made  happy  in  the  par^ 
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doning  love  of  God.  O  what  a  joyful  time  I  The  wilderness  re- 
sounded with  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  Kice-Lake  converts  to  their  home,  Captain 
Seaver  and  others  from  Grape  Island  were  requested  to  accompany 
them,  for  the  purpoee  of  further  instruction  and  edification  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

"  The  following  occurrence  will  show  the  nature  of  the  temptations 
the  Indians  had  now  to  encounter,  the  device  of  the  white  pagoms  to 
ensnare  them,  and  the  firm  resistance  they  showed  against  their  two 
grand  enemies,  the  d/nrnka/rd  <md  rum. 

"One  of  these  disciples  of  whisky  was  '*wr6  he  could  induce 
the  Indians  again  to  drink,'  and,  providing  himself  with  ardent  spirits, 
he  moved  in  his  canoe  over  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were 
encamped.  Leaving  all  at  the  shore,  he  went  up  to  the  camp,  and,  in- 
viting the  Indians  down,  brought  forth  his  bottle.  '  Come,'  said  he, 
*  we  always  good  friends ;  we  once  more  take  a  good  drink  in  friend- 
ship.' 

"  *  No,'  said  Captain  Paudaush,  '  we  drink  no  more  of  the  fire- 
waters.' 

"  *  O,  but  you  will  drink  with  me  ;  we  always  good  friends.'  But 
while  this  son  of  Belial  was  urging  them  to  drink,  the  Indians  struck 
up  in  the  tune  of  WaZsaZ  the  new  hymn  they  had  lately  learned  t(> 
fling: 

"O  uh  pa-gish  ke  che  ingo'  dwok, 
Neej  uh  ne  she  nah  baig :" 

"  O  for  a  tliousand  tongues,  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise:" 

and  while  they  were  Binging,  this  bacchanalian,  defeated  in  his 
wicked  device,  and  looking  like  2ifool^  paddled  away  from  the  island, 
leaving  the  Indians  to  their  temperance  and  their  religious  devotions.'* 
In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  thirty  years'  missionary  work 
Father  Case  exclaims :  "  Since  our  remembrance  tribes  and  nations 
have  been  converted,  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  Church  by  thousands, 
and  strengthening  her  for  further  warfare  and  certain  conquest.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  of  our  missionary  labors  among  the  wild  men  of 
our  forests  fourteen  bands  of  wandering  pagans  have  been  converted ; 
people  degraded  in  ignorance,  and  besotted  by  strong  drink,  without 
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either  houBe  or  domestic  animalB.  These  have  been  instructed  in  the 
Ohrifltian  religion,  gathered  into  villages,  provided  with  dweUings  of 
comfort,  and  taught  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  Two  noble  institutions 
have  been  erected  and  are  now  in  operation,  the  one  at  Alnwick,  near 
Ooburgj  the  other  at  Mount  Elgin,  near  London,  on  the  Kiver  Thames, 
in  wliich  the  Indian  youth  arc  taught  the  common  branches  of  En- 
glish education,  as  well  as  agriculture  on  tlie  farmB  attached  to  the 
schools.  At  each  of  these  establishments  provision  is  made  for  the 
board  and  clothing  of  fifty  young  Indians.  Our  Church  has  now  (1855) 
in  the  mission  field  twenty-one  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  seventy- 
nines  ministers  to  the  domestic  missions,  sixteen  day-school  teaeh^Bi 
fifteen  day-schools,  two  of  which  are  large  industrial  institutionfi,  and 
10,624  members;  1,142  of  that  nujnber  are  Indians," 

The  death  of  IVilliani  Ca.se  occurred  on  the  19th  of  October,  1S55, 
l%ar  and  Peace^Decleusion  and  ReviraL—In  1S12, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  Methodist  members  in  Canada  was  2,250.  At 
the  close  of  the  war^  three  years  afterward,  there  was  foimd  to  have 
been  a  decrease  of  785  in  Canada,  and  also  a  decrease  in  the  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  more  than  ten  thousand.  With  the  return  of 
peace  the  Societies  again  began  to  prosper,  and  in  June  1816^  at  the 
session  of  the  Genesee  Annual  Conference,  which  was  held  at  EUz- 
abethtowttj  a  great  awakening  commenced  under  a  sermon  by  Bishop 
George,  and  before  the  close  of  the  session  it  is  believed  that  over  a 
hmidred  souls  were  awakened*  Tliis  revival  spread  in  wavoe  of  power 
and  blessing  until  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  Kiag&ra,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  became  vocal  with  prayer  and  praise.  Th*:re  were  not 
ministers  enough  to  conduct  all  the  services,  but  hundreds  of  people 
would  assemble  for  prayer-meeting,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  tlie 
lake  or  rivers  and  sometimes  on  the  other;  the  people  crt^ising  in  boat- 
loads to  be  the  helpers  of  each  others'  joy,  and  making  the  woods  and 
waters  echo  with  the  music  of  their  hymns  as  they  rowtsd  from  ^hore 
to  shore.  In  this  revival  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  la 
Canada  which  has  continued  to  prosper  since  that  day, 

British  Wesieyanit  in  in  Canada,— During  the  wax, 
while  hostilities  were  raging  on  the  lakes  and  frontiers,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  New  York,  the  New  England,  or  the  Genesee  Gonfei^j 
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ences  to  find  among  their  numbers  men  auited  to  the  Camuiiari 
circuit,  since  politics  were  snre  to  creep  more  or  leas  into  the  spirit,  if 
not  into  the  forms,  of  prayers  and  sermons.  Thus  it  was  that  in  18H 
the  Society  at  Quebec  sent  to  England  for  a  minister,  and  in  response 
to  their  call  the  Rev,  John  Strong  arrived  in  Quebec  in  June  of  tlmt 
same  year.  The  Montreal  Society  was  divided,  but  the  majoritj^  went 
liver  to  Britifih  Weeleyanism,  which  sent  out  the  Kev*  Richard  Will- 
iams to  the  Montreal  Circuit,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burch,  the  American 
preacher,  %vho  had  stayed  at  his  post  during  the  war,  took  his  departure- 
just  as  the  Wesleyan  '*  missionaries ''  arrived. 

Wilbams  and  Strong  commenced  operations  on  the  St.  Francis 
River  and  in  other  parts  of  Ix)wer  Canada,  in  the  fields  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  the  American  pi^eachers,  and  they  insisted  upon  holding  the 
chapel  in  Montmal  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  money  which  built  it 
had  been  mostly  collected  in  England.  They  iilso  extended  their  oper- 
ations up  into  Western  or  Upper  Canada,  where  the  American  party 
prevailed,  and  located  at  Cornwall,  Kingston,  York,  Niagara,  and  about 
the  Bay  of  Qninte.  Thus,  instead  of  maintaimng  their  character  as- 
missionaries,  they  entered  into  the  choicest  portions  of  the  work  already 
laid  out,  with  the  evident  pui'pose  of  dispofieeesing  the  Americans- 
of  the  entire  Canadian  field.  This  was  the  occasion  of  no  little  eon- 
iroversy,  and  in  order  to  adjust  the  difficulties  which  were  continually 
arising,  and  to  make  an  end  of  strife,  an  agreement  was  entered  into- 
between  the  British  and  American  Conferences  in  1820,  to  the  effect 
that  the  English  missionaries  should  withdraw  from  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  American  preachers  from  Lower  Canada :  thus,  like  Lot  and 
Abraham,  dividing  the  eoimtry  between  them. 

Methailii^t  Epitneopal  Church  af  Canada, — ^But  this 
f^ompact  was  destined  to  a  short  life.  There  were  many  Methodiate  in 
Upper  Candida  who  did  not  desire  to  I'emain  under  the  American  juris- 
diction, and  to  meet  their  viewB  tiie  expedient  of  a  Canadian  Annual 
Conference  was  tried ;  but  after  four  years  this  was  found  to  be  too- 
close  a  bond  with  their  repubhcan  neigliboi-s,  and  in  1828  the  Method- 
ist  Ei»iscopal  Church  of  Canada  was  organized.  This  new  Church 
could  hardly  be  called  a  secession,  since  Canadian  Methodism  had 
never  held  other  than  a  voluntary  connection  with  the  Methodism 
of  tlie  States,  and  all  the  preachers  who  had  been  sent  across  the  lina- 
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had  been  sent  as  volunteers.  There  was,  therefore,  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  organization  of  this  new  Church,  and  no  theological  root 
of  bitterness  underneath  which  might  afterward  spring  up  to  trouble 
them.  The  Conference  at  which  this  peaceful  separation  was  arranged 
was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Hedding,  who,  when  the  resolutions  of 
division  had  been  passed,  proposed  to  vacate  the  chair,  as  he  was  no 
longer  in  fact  their  chairman,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States;  but  so  fraternal 
was  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  that  he  was  urged  to  continue  in  the 
chair  during  the  remainder  of  the  session ;  and,  in  place  of  a  Bishop, 
William  Case  was  elected  as  "  General  Superintendent  ^o  tem.^^  Thus 
amicably  was  severed  the  connection  between  the  two  bodies,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  started  out  alone. 

State  Camrehism  in  Canada. — The  Canadas  now  had  a 
legislature  of  their  own,  but  their  Governors  were  sent  out  to  them 
from  England.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  Governors,  with  their 
families  and  followers,  were  all  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
no  other  communion  in  England  being  thought  either  able  or  worthy 
to  furnish  the  public  service  with  any  high  functionary ;  and  this  fact 
was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Episcopalians  in  Canada  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  pre-eminence  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
State  Church  in  England.  The  High-churcli  colonists,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor at  their  head,  set  up  the  pretense  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  legally  established  religion  in  Canada,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  was  a  British  province — a  claim  which  the  Methodists, 
Baptists,' Presbyterians,  and  Lutherans  all  united  to  oppose.  The  laws 
of  the  province  did  not  permit  any  except  a  Church  of  England  min- 
ister to  solemnize  matrimony,  and  there  were  various  other  restraint^ 
thrown  around  the  "  Dissenters,"  against  which  they  were  continually 
protesting. 

The  exigencies  of  politics  led  the  Colonial  Government  to  court 
the  influence  of  the  Methodists,  who  were  the  strongest  and  foremost 
enemies  of  Colonial  State-Churchism ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
division  among  the  Methodists  themselves ;  some  of  them  being  loyal 
in  their  devotion  to  every  thing  British,  including  British  Wesleyan- 
ism,  while  others  were  more  progressive  in  their  views,  and  were 
inclined  to  follow  certain  American  examples.    The  managers  of  the 
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conflervative,  or  British  party,  which  still  had  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  division,  and  an  ejSort  was 
made  to  win  over  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Methodists  to  their 
support.  It  was  suggested  to  them,  that  as  loyal  Methodists  they 
were  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  hinted,  that  as  such  they 
might  expect  a  share  of  the  funds  reserved  by  the  Provincial  Qovem- 
inent  for  the  support  of  the  regular  clergy  in  case  they  should  make 
common  cause  with  the  Church-and-State  party. 

In  1828  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  sent 
home  a  dispatch  requesting  that  English  Methodist  preachers  might 
again  be  sent  to  Upper  Canada,  and  recommending  that  aid  should  be 
given  to  their  Indian  missions  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  British 
Wesleyan  Conference,  before  which  this  proposal  was  laid,  had  always 
been  a  thoroughly  loyal  body,  and  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  be  looked 
for  that  they  should  accede  to  the  Governor's  proposal.  They  were 
not  well  pleased  tliat  Methodism  in  Canada  should  have  an  American 
instead  of  a  British  form  of  organization,  though  hitherto  tliey  had 
no  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada :  now,  however,  tliey  called  to  mind  that  the  compact  of 
1820,  by  which  Canada  East  was  given  to  the  English  and  Canada 
West  to  the  American  Methodists,  had  not  been  made  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  this  being  a  subsequent  organiza- 
tion ;  hence  they  assumed  the  nullity  of  the  compact,  the  more  readily, 
l^erhaps,  as  on  their  part  it  had  been  only  partly  fuliilled.* 

Meanwhile  the  Upper  Canada  Episcopal  Methodists  were  without 
a  Bishop  of  their  own  :  such  ordinations  iis  were  had,  of  elders  and 
deacons,  being  performed  by  Bishop  Hedding,  who  visited  their  Con- 
ference in  1830.  Three  men  had  been  elected  to  their  vacant  bish- 
opric, but  had  declined  the  phice.  The  first  of  these  was  Nathan 
l>ang8,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference,  who  from  1802  till 
1808  had  traveled  a  Canada  circuit  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
1  uture  fame.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  converted  in  the  great 
revival  of  1800 ;  and  after  his  return  from  Canada,  where  his  quaUtv 
had  been  abundantly  tested,  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  leadership  in 
the  Church  which  embraced  some  of  the  chief  offices  in  its  gift.     To 

•  See  Webster's  "  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,"  p.  250. 
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become  the  Bisliop  of  the  Canada  Church  implied  the  sarrender  of 
his  nationality,  and  Bangs,  who  doubtless  abeady  felt  within*  him  the 
prophecy  of  large  success  among  his  own  people,  put  aside  the  honor 
which  his  Canadian  brethren  proffered  him.  They  next  elected  Wil- 
bur Fisk,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Acad- 
emy, Wilbraham,  Massachusetts,  an  eminent  preacher  and  scholar,  a  ad 
one  of  the  most  saintly  men  ever  produced  in  America. 

The  judgment  of  the  Canadians  was  excellent,  but  their  efforts 
were  not  successful.  A  third  candidate  was  then  brought  forward; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stratton,  one  of  their  own  .preachers,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Bangs  and  Fisk,  still  left  the  Canadian  episcopacy  vacant; 
BO  Father  Case,  their  patriarch  and  favorite,  continued  to  preside  over 
them  with  the  modest  title  of  "  Superintendent  jj>re?  ^em." 

The  methodist  Episcopal  Church  or  Canada  ag^aiii. 
— Tlie  changes  brought  about  in  1833,  by  certain  "  Articles  of  Union" 
arranged  between  the  British  Conference  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kyerson, 
on  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  British  North  Amer- 
ica, soon  produced  an  outbreak,  partly  because  local  preachers  were  by 
its  operation  denied  ordination,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  only 
contrary  to  Methodism,  but  to  Christian  wisdom  in  general,  that  persons 
continuing  in  secular  life  should  carry  ministerial  orders  and  titles,  and 
partly  because  the  ministry  liad  assumed  the  privilege  of  forming  the 
union  without  proper  consultation  with  the  Societies.  In  one  or  two 
instances  tlie  preachers  sent  by  tlie  newly  re-organized  Conference  were 
rejected  by  the  Churches  to  wliich  they  were  appointed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  pulpits  were  the  property  of  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada,"  while  these  ministers  appeared  in  the  name  of  a  body 
which  they  did  not  recognize,  namely,  "  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  in  British  North  America."  For  the  most  part,  however, 
tlie  laity  quietly  accepted  the  action  of  their  ministers ;  many,  indeed, 
enthusiiLstically  supported  it;  thus  the  chapels  and  "Mission-Houses," 
or  parsonages,  after  several  suits  in  the  courts  of  law,  were  retained 
by  the  old  Church  under  its  new  name,  and  the  financial  outlook  for 
the  adherents  of  episcopacy  was  any  thing  but  hopeful. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  legal  life  of  tlu^  organization  which  had 
been  voted  out  of  existence,  the  episcopal  party  determined  to  hold 
the  Annual  Conference  as  usual  for  the  year  1S34,  which  body,  claim- 
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ing  to  be  the  rightful  Conference  of  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada,"  assembled  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  Cummer's  Church, 
near  Toronto,  whereat  there  appeared  only  three  regularly  ordained 
•elders,  to  wit,  Joseph  Gatchell,  David  Culp,  and  Daniel  Pickett,  and 
J.  W.  Byam,  deacon.  These,  with  a  number  of  local  preachers  who 
were  in  attendance,  re-organized  the  Conference ;  elected  the  Rev. 
John  Reynolds  "  Superintendent  pro  tem.J^  in  the  room  of  Father 
Case ;  received  several  ministerial  candidates  from  the  ranks  of  the 
lo<id  preachers ;  re-arranged  the  circuits,  on  which,  however,  almost 
-every  place  of  worship  had  passed  out  of  their  hands ;  and  thus,  with 
A  courage  that  was  admirable,  whatever  may  be  said  of  tlieir  wis- 
-dom,  set  themselves  to  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  contending,  on 
British  territory,  and  in  spite  of  British  power  and  prestige,  for  a 
form  of  Church  government  widely  different  from  all  the  rest  of 
British  Methodism,  but  which  was,  doubtless,  the  form  contemplated  by 
the  great  leader  whose  name  their  English  brethren  continued  to  bear. 

The  next  step  was  to  elect  a  Bishop.  For  this  purpose  a  special 
session  of  what  was  called  "  The  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Canada "  was  held  at  Trafalgar  Meeting- 
house, on  the  25th  of  June,  1835 ;  which  General  Conference  consisted 
•of  five  men,  to  wit :  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  General  Superintendent 
pro  tern.,  David  Culp,  Joseph  Gatchell,  Daniel  Pickett,  and  John  H. 
Huston,  the  last-named  being  a  traveling  deacon,  and  the  others  local 
preachers  in  elders'  orders.  The  election  of  Bishop  resulted  in  the 
<5hoice  of  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  who,  on  Sunday,  June  28th,  1835, 
was  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office  by  the  other  four  ministers  com- 
prising the  Conference.  The  Church  over  which  he  was  to  preside 
at  this  time  reported  21  preachers,  including  those  on  trial,  and  a 
membership  of  1,243,  being  about  one  twelfth  of  the  original  body 
whose  successors  they  claimed  to  be. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  1836,  fraternal  delegates 
appeared  from  both  the  Canada  Churches,  and  a  stormy  debate  ensued 
as  to  which  of  the  two  should  be  recognized  as  the  rightful  heirs  of 
the  original  Canadian  Methodist  body ;  but  the  General  Conference, 
taking  into  account  the  excitement  under  which  they  spoke,  treated 
them  with  all  courtesy,  referred  the  whole  question  to  a  conMuittee, 
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which  reported  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  body  then  in  oonnecdoii 
with  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference, 

Then  followed  litigation  over  Church  property,  which  failed  not  of 
its  usual  effects ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  any  parlieukr 
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cause,  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  eertain  to  come  out  of  the 
trial  with  a  very  poor  opinion  of  one  another.  These  trials  resulted  in 
the  confirmation  of  the  title  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  to  the  property 
which  they  claimed,  and  the  Episcopal  body,  being  now  literally  out  of 
doors,  were  compelled  to  begin  their  Churcli  enterprises  over  again.  In 
spite  of  their  poverty,  however,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  numbera  increase,  for  at  the  Conference  of  the  ensuing  year  they 
reported  24  preachers  and  a  mcmberBhip  of  2,390 — an  increase  of  1,147 
members  in  a  single  yean  In  1838  the  lx>dy  comprised  32  preachers 
and  4,177  members,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  have 
advanced  in  numbers  and  wealth  until  at  the  Conference  of  18TS  they 
reported  3  Annual  Conferences,  namely:  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Bay 
of  Quinte,  comprising  207  ministers,  a  membership  of  27,285,  616 
churches,  128  parsonages,  and  2  collegiate  institutions — the  Albert 
University,  at  Belleville,  of  which  the  Kev.  J.  R  Jacques,  D.D.,  PluD,, 
is  President,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages ;  and  Alma  College, 
at  St.  Thomas,  a  new  enterprise  not  yet  fully  in  operation.  They 
have  also  a  Church  paper,  **  The  Canada  Christian  Advocate,"  pub- 
lished at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a  paper  of  deservedly  high  reputation ; 
where  the  Book  Tioom  of  the  denomination  is  also  located ;  the  Rev. 
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S.  G.  Stone,  D.D.,  holding  the  very  honorable  positions  both  of  Editor 
and  Book  Agent. 

Thus  the  little  band  which  in  1835  started  out  in  ecclesiastical  life 
with  nothing  but  their  theories,  their  courage,  and  their  faith,  has 
become  a  strongly-established  body,  with  an  active  and  increasing 
membership,  and  Church  property  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars. 

The  Canadian  Episcopacy.— The  Eev.  John  Reynolds,  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  was  bom 
near  Hudson,  N.  T.,  in  1786,  and  removed  to  Canada  \vith  his  parents 
when  only  ten  years  old.  He  was  converted  in  1803  under  the  labors 
of  Nathan  Bangs,  and  five  years  afterward  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  New  York  Conference,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  comprised  at  that 
time  the  whole  of  Western  Canadian  Methodism.  He  was  one  of 
Elder  Ryan's  assistants  during  the  War  of  1812,  at  the  close  of  which, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  returned  to  secular  life. 

At  the  Hallowell  Conference,  in  1824,  he  was  ordained  elder  by 
Bishop  George,  and  being  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  plan  of  union 
with  the  British  Wesleyans,  he  naturally  became  the  leader  of  the 
little  company  who  established  the  present  Canadian  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1835.  His  ordination  as  Bishop,  though  not  by 
regular  succession,  was  performed  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clnirch,  which  provides  for 
the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  by  three  elders  in  case  the  regular 
Episcopal  succession  should  ever  fail.  Bishop  Reynolds  died  in 
1857,  and  the  Rev.  John  Alley,  who  had  been  elected  in  1845, 
became  the  senior  Bishop.  In  1847  the  Rev.  Philander  Smith  was 
elected  to  the  Episcopacy,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1850  by 
the  Rev.  James  Richardson,  D.D. 

Bishop  Richardson,  at  the  time  of  the  last  Methodist  revo- 
lution, was  one  of  the  leading  ministers.  He  was  born  in  Kingston, 
Upper  Canada,  January  2i>,  1791,  and  spent  liis  youth  as  a  sailor  on 
the  lakes,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the  British  navy  in  1812. 
He  was  converted  in  1817,  entered  the  Canadian  itinerancy  in  1825, 
and  went  over  to  British  Wesleyanism  with  the  great  body  of  his 
Church  in  1833 ;  but  subsc(juently  becoming  dissatislied,  he  removed 
to  the  United  States,  from  whence  he  at  lengtli  returned  to  Canada 
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in  the  capacity  of  Agent  of  the  Canada  Bible  Society,  which  office 
he  held  for  eleven  years,  being  meanwhile  a  local  minister  in  the 
Canada  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch.  In  185S  this  body  elected 
and  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  in  which  he  died,  in  the 
year  1875,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-fonr  years. 
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Iii<4lioii  t'firtiiail, — Aiter  Bishop  Kiehardsotf  6  retirement  from 
labor,  in  1874,  the  Rev.  J.  Morrison  Reid,  D.D.,  then  Missionary  Sec- 
retary of  the  Methodist  E  j>iscopal  Church,  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
but  on  his  declination  of  the  office,  the  Rev.  Albert  Cai-man,  D.D*, 
tlie  present  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Canada,  ww 
elected,  after  having  served  in  its  ministry  for  eighteen  years*  He 
is  a  native  of  Canada,  a  graduate  of  Victoria  College,  ex-professor 
of  mathematics  in  Belleville  Seminary,  and  ex-President  of  AJbert  Col- 
lege, from  which  institutionj  after  long  and  successful  service  as 
professor,  principal,  and  pi'esident,  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  his  Church.  In  IHfiO  lie  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1S74,  He  10 
now  in  the  full  prime  of  his  life,  having  been  bom  in  18^* 
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Rer«  Egbert  on  Ryerson,— This  Methodist  state&nian  an<l 
di\4ne,  whose  name  will  be  held  in  grcitefu!  reiiieinbmiice  lioth  by  his 
owTj  Church  and  by  all  lovers  of  free  edae^ition,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Woodhouse,  Upper  Cajiada,  in  1803.  He  was  converted  in  earlv 
life,  and  followed  two  of  his  elder  brothers  into  the  niinifetry  of  the 
Methodist  Clmrch.  Hie  nanie  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connee- 
tion  with  Indian  missions,  in  wliich  he  rendered  good  service  during  a 
part  of  his  early  ministry,  and  ako  in  connection  with  the  delicate  and 
responsible  jxjet  of  Commissioner  to  the  British  Conference  to  arrange 
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the  temiR  of  xniion  therewith.     During  his  tii-st  years  of  service  as  an 
itinerant  preacher  he  developed  remarkable  tulents  for  writing,  espe- 
ally  controversial  writing,  and  for  many  yean:  his  pen  fonnd  active 
irvjce  in  defending  tlie  Methodists  against  Higli-c'hureh  pretensions, 
id  vindicating  the  cause  of  popnlar  ed  neat  ion  against    its    Romish 
ilantfl.    He  was  the  first  editor  of  ** The  Christian  Guardian-* — the 
-organ  of  the  Canada  f'onferen(*e — which  was  c«immeneed  in  1820.     In 
1842  he  wa^  appointed  the  fit*st  Pi^esident  of  Victoria  College.     From 
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this  position  he  was  called,  in  1845,  to  accept  the  office  of  chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  which  post  he  has  held  for 
a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  with  the  approval  of  all  the  diverse 
governments  and  parties,  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
populai'  education,  and  to  the  honor  of  himself  and  his  Church. 

In  1874  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Can- 
ada, the  latest  form  of  Methodism  in  British  America,  elected  Dr. 
Ryerson  as  its  first  President.  In  his  inaugural  speech  on  the  occasion 
he  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  his  long  life  has  been  also  a  stormy 
one.  His  office  brought  him  into  almost  constant  conflict  with  Romish 
priests,  who  set  themselves  against  his  theory  of  common  school  edu- 
cation with  all  the  rhetoric  and  all  the  votes  at  their  command,  and  his 
controversial  writings  on  this  subject  alone  cover  thousands  of  printed 
pages,  and  furnish  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  clearly-stated  argu- 
ments to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  educational  literature  in 
defense  of  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State.* 

Dr.  Ryerson  has  twice  rei)resented  the  Canadian  Wesleyans  in  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  first  in  1844, 
second  in  ISGS.  Besides  his  voluminous  controvci*sial  writing  he  has 
published  several  \vorks  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  including  a 
*' Manual  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,''  "Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," etc. 

In  consideration  of  liis  long  and  valuable  services  Dr.  Ryerson 
was  recently  retired  by  the  Government  on  full  pay,  retaining  also  his 
title  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  privilege  of  exercising 
his  functions  at  pleasure.  His  office  and  desk  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Toronto  are  still  reserved  for  his  occasional  use, 
and  the  grand  old  hero  of  so  many  combats  and  victories  in  tlie  name 
of  free  relifj^ion  and  free  education  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  as  well 
as  honored  men  in  the  whole  Canadian  Dominion. 

♦The  autlu»r  i^rjitefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  Hon.  J.  George  n<xij]:iDj*, 
liL.D.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Toronto,  the  associate  and  successor  of  Dr. 
Ryerson,  for  copi(;s  of  pamphlets  in  which  the  above-mentioned  memorable  controversies 
have  been  publisiied ;  as  well  as  for  his  special  report  on  the  "Ontario  Educational  Exhibit** 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibrtion  at  Philadelphia.  The  educational  head-quarters  at  Toronto, 
projected  by  Dr.  Ryerson  and  brought  to  their  present  state  of  efficiency  by  Dr.  Hodgin.<(^ 
indicate  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the  plans  of  these  educational  administrators, 
whith  entitle  them  to  the  foremost  rank  in  that  important  line  of  public  service. 
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CJonferenc^e  of  Eastern  British  America. — The  labors 
of  Coughlan  in  Newfoundland,  and  of  William  Black — "Bishop 
Black,"  as  he  was  sometimes  called — ^in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, have  already  been  mentioned.  Previous  to  the  year  1800  a 
majority  of  the  Methodist  circuits  in  the  Lower  Provinces  were  sup- 
plied from  the  New  York  and  New  England  Conferences,  but  after 
that  date  most  of  the  preachers  were  sent  out  by  the  British  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society.  After  the  division  of  Canadian  Methodism  into 
the  two  sections,  the  Eastern  and  Western,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  these  bodies  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that 
neither  should  send  its  preachers  across  the  line  which  separated 
the  two  nations  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  a  compact  which 
was  essential  to  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  Canadian  Societies,  but 
which  built  up  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  portions  of 
American  Methodism  that  had  been  blessed  with  a  conmion  history. 

The  Conference  of  Eastern  British  America  had  fewer  bonds  of 
union  with  the  Church  in  the  United  States  than  that  of  Upper  or 
Western  Canada,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  Britisli  in  its 
method  and  spirit.  It,  however,  was  borne  along  with  the  march  of 
events,  and  in  1874  entered  the  Methodist  Confederation,  which  now 
comprises  the  majority  of  British  American  Methodism. 

The  Methodiiit  Church  or  Canada  received  its  present 
name  and  form  in  1874,  on  the  occasion  of  the  union  of  the  Wesley- 
ans,  the  New  Connection,  and  tlie  Wesleyan  Conferences  of  Eastern 
British  America. 

Essential  changes  had  been  going  on  in  the  country.  Instead  of 
separate  provinces  they  had  become  a  Confederation,  with  less  of 
British  authority  over  them;  and  this  political  union  naturally  sug- 
gested a  union  of  diflFcrent  sections  of  Canada  Methodists  and  a  larger 
independence  of  -British  control.  The  discipline  of  this  body,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Societies,  remains  unchanged. 
The  six  Annual  Conferences  into  which  the  whole  work  has  been 
divided,  namely :  the  Toronto,  London,  Montreal,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland  Con- 
ferences are  composed  exclusively  of  ministers.  There  is  also  a 
quadrennial  General  Conference  after  the  manner  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  .and 
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laymen,  and  its  president,  whose  term  of  office  <50ver8  the  entire  four 
years  from  one  Conference  to  another,  is  the  highest  officer  in  the 
Connection.  The  manner  of  stationing  and  ordaining  preachers  is 
copied  from  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference,  but  there  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  much  larger  degree  of  elasticity  and  freedom  in  the 
general  management  of  affairs. 

Statistics.  —  At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  union  was 
effected,  the  membership  of  the  United  Church  was  102,178,  with  733 
ministers,  since  which  time  its  progress  has  been  rapid,  the  statistics 
of  1878  showing  a  membership  of  122,606 ;  1,165  itinerant  ministers ; 
3,689  local  preachers ;  and  1,783  Sunday-schools.  The  annual  income 
of  the  Canadian  Missionary  Society  is  over  $140,000,  being  an  average 
of  considerably  more  than  a  dollar  per  member;  a  showing  which  is- 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadians,  who  in  this  respect  outshine 
their  neighbors  in  the  States. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  this  Missionary  Church  has  already 
planted  409  stations,  dotting  the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  to- 
the  Pacific,  and  stretching  far  up  into  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
toward  the  frozen  north.  There  are  at  present  about  40,000  mission- 
ary Church  members  under  the  care  of  430  missionary  pastors,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  which  work  is  among  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  ;  that  class  of  people  with  whom  the  Republic  has  had  so  much 
trouble,  but  who,  having  from  the  first  been  regarded  by  the  Canadi- 
ans as  human  beings,  with  souls  to  be  saved,  have  steadily  improved 
in  the  arts  of  civilization  as  well  as  in  peace  and  piety.  This  Society 
has  also  extended  its  missions  to  the  West  Indies  and  Japan,  though 
the  enormous  extent  of  its  home  territory  would  seem  to  give  suflScieDt 
exercise  for  its  evangelizing  work. 

The  total  value  of  the  Church  property  of  this  body,  as  reported 
at  the  General  Conference  of  1878,  was  $5,922,207;  the  value  of 
property  in  educational  institutions  and  endowments  was  $316,000. 

Colleges  and  Schools. — The  principal  educational  institution 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  is  the  Victoria  University,  at 
Coburg,  Ontario,  under  the  presidency  of  Kev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  who  also  occupies  the  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Dr.  Nelles  is  a  native  Canadian,  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the  class  of  1846,  a  man  of  deUghtful. 
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personal-qualities  and  a  deeply  read  classical  scholar.  The  faculty  of 
the  TJniveraity  comprises  eight  professors  in  the  Collegiate  Department^ 
four  in  its  Law  Faculty,  and  four  in  its  School  of  Theology,  besides 
the  president,  whose  abundant  labors  extend  to  this  department  also. 
It  has  an  aflHiated  relation  with  the  Medical  Colleges  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto ;  thus  covering  all  the  great  fields  of  professional  education. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Theology,  in  1871,  it.ha& 
trained  162  students  for  the  Christian  ministry,  112  of  whom  have 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  Canada.  The  number  of  graduates^ 
in  all  departments  up  to  1879  was  205,  and  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  in  all  departments  was  1,195. 

The  UTesIeyan  Theologrical  CoIIeg^e,  at  Montreal,  was^ 
founded  in  1873,  as  a  training  school  for  ministers  among  the  French- 
speaking  population,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  has^ 
about  twenty  students,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $30,000. 

Ht.  Allison  UTesleyan  College  and  Academies. — 
Mt.  Allison,  in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  is  the  seat  of  a  system  of 
Methodist  schools  which  have  grown  up  around  the  Wesleyan  Male 
Academy,  established  by  the  late  Charles  T.  Allison,  Esq.,  in  1843, 
who,  under  a  distinct  impression  of  duty,  set  apart  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
on  condition  that  a  like  amount  should  be  raised  by  the  Church  at 
large,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Methodist  parents. 

The  first  principal  of  the  Academy,  under  whose  administration  it 
grew  to  a  college,  was  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Pickard,  D.D.,  a  native  of 
Fredericton,  New  Bninswick,  and  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University 
of  the  class  of  1839.  To  his  courage,  persistence,  administrative- 
ability,  and  fervent  piety,  this  now  flourishing  institution  owes  its 
safe  passage  through  the  long  period  of  its  financial  struggle  for  life/ 
It  now  comprises  the  Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  College,  a  male  and 
female  academy,  and  is  aflSliated  with  the  University  of  Halifax, 
through  which  institution  its  scholastic  degrees  are  conferred.  The 
President  of  the  College  is  Rev.  J.  R.  Inch,  LL.D.,  who  is  assisted  in^ 
the  literary  and  theological  department  by  a  corps  of  six  professors. 
Its  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada. 

The  Staff  of  Canada  Kfethodisin.— The  Rev.  George 
Douglas,  LL.D.,  Principal  of   the  Wesleyan  Theological  College  of 
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Montreal,  and  now  (1S7S*)  the  Prefiident  of  the  Canada  General  Con- 
fercnce,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  18^6,  and  wa^  converted  in  Mon- 
treal, to  wluAili  ]>laee  liis  family  removed  while  he  wa^  a  youth.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  lie  was  admitted  into  the  Canadian  Weeleyajj 
mimstry,  in  which  he  tilled  the  important  stations  at  Kingston,  Ton>Tit<», 
Hamilton,  and  Montreal  At  the  tiret  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, in  1874,  Dr.  Ityerson  \v:4k  elected  President  and  Dr.  Dongha 
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Vice-president ;  his  present  office  is,  therefore,  in  gome  sense  a  regular 
orticiMJ  8ucce.ssion.  It*?  functions,  however,  are  limitecl  to  what  may 
be  called  honorary  services?,  the  a«*tual  working  powers  of  the  Chur«?h 
Ivcinir  chicHy  wiehlcd  hy  Cottfcrencc  Secretaries  and  Committees. 

Rev.  Alexander  Nutherltiiid^  D.D.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
General    Conferenc^c,    i^i   a    Icndin^j  sjnrit    of    Canadian    Methodism. 
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'       He  18  a  man  in  the  full  prime  of  liis  ample  powcrn^  having  been  born 

•  of  SoottiBli  parents  in  the  town  of  Gnelph,  Upper  Canadiij  in  1833. 
Soon  after  lib  eonvers^ion  lie  l>egau  to  exercise  !iis  gifts  ag  a  preacher, 
and  in  1855  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  tlie  niinistrj^  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church.  As  a  student  in  Victoria  Collegej  wliieh  he  entered  in 
1S5S,  he  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness;  and  after  tilling  some  of 
the  chief  pulpits  of  his  denomination  in  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Mon- 
treal, he  %vaa,  in  1871,  elected  Secretary  of  his  Conference,  wln'rh  tlien 
embraced  the  western  portion  of  Canada.     In  1872,  in  conjunction  with 

I  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanderson,  lie  represented  his  Churcli  at  tlie  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Brooklju ;  and  in 
1874,  at  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Clinrch  of 
Canada,  he  was  elected  Missionary  Seemtary,  as  the  associate  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Enoch  Wood,  which  jxK^ition  he  still  holds. 
Dr.  Sntherland  is  an  eloquent  platform  spealicr,  a  vigorons  writer, 
a  leader  in  debate,  and  an  efficient  man  of  bnsinese.  In  1870  the 
B  Victoria  University  conferred  npon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity, 

I       The  Rev.  Elioiii  %%^oofl,  ».!>•— Among  the  early  English 
missionaries  sent  ont  to  Eastern  Briti«ih  America  was  the  Rev.  Enoch 
"Wood.     He  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1804,  and  enteixnl 
the  service  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis^ionary  Society  in  1826.      After  serv- 
,      ing  for  three  years  in  the  Wct?t  India  Missions  lie  w^is  transferred  to 
the  province  of  Xew  Brunswick,  where  he  lal>ored  for  nineteen  yeai-s. 
■  At  tJie  close  of  this  term  of  service  he  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Conference  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  Canada,  whereupon   he 
_  removed  his  residence  to  Toronto. 

I  Tlie  older  Methodists  of  New  Brunswick  still  treasure  the  memoiy 
of  his  long  and  successful  labors  among  them  with  emotions  of  almost 
filial  gratitude,  an<l  rec^ill  his  gentle  and  lovable  manner  and  character 
with  ever-fresh  delight.  It  is  ehictly  through  his  faith  and  sairacity 
that  the  Canadian  Wesleyan  Missions  have  readied  their  present 
efficiency  and  extent ;  and,  although  now  bending  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  labors,  lie  is  still  to  be  found  at  the  Missionary  Rooms 
in  Ttjronto,  where,  as  Ilonorary  Secretary,  he  still  devotes  hims4?lf  to 
the  lighter  portions  of  the  work,  wliich  he  is  apparently  ordy  willing 

tdown  with  Ids  life.     In  ISiil  Dr,  Wood  was  appointud  Pi^e^i 
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dent  of  the  Canada  Oonference,  ajs  tlieii  organized,  which  office  be 
held  for  seven  consecutive  years.  In  1862  he  was  again  placed  in 
the  President's  chair,  and  at  the  re-organization^  in  1874,  he  waa 
ek^cted  the  first  President  of  the  Toronto  Annual  Conference  of  the  i 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada, 


y::::^^-W 


EM^OCH    WOOD,    D,D, 


The  Rev.  Edward  Ilartley  Dewart,  D.D.,  editor  of 
"  The  Christian  Guardian,"  the  western  organ  of  Canada  Methodism, 

IB,  as  his  position  implies^  one  of  the  ohiefe  of  the  Canadian  ministry; 
tlie  '*  Guardian  "  having  for  fifty  years  been  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  vigorous  religious  newspapers  published  on  this  continent,  axid 
its  editorial  chair  having  been  filled  by  the  strongest  available  m* 

Dr,  Dewart  is  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  a  Canadian  by  early  adop^ 
tion  and  hearty  sympathy*  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
after  a  sound  training  in  the  Normal  School  at  Toronto,  he  entered 
the  Weslejan  ministry  in  1851,  and  served  as  an  itinerant  for  eighteen 
years,  until  18G9,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  position  which  he  now 
fills.  He  is  an  editor  born,  and  under  his  management  the  "  Guardian'^ 
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has  increased  its  circulation  and  influence;  it  being  now  i*ecognized  ixa 
the  leading  religions  paper  in  the  Dominion,  and  certain  to  be  fon^ 
most  in  the  advocacy  of  every  good  canse.  In  the  department  of 
education,  social  science,  and  theology,  Dr.  Dewart  has  published  some 
admirable  tracts  and  pamphlets;  and  especially  is  he  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  temperance  reform,  which  has  recently  claimed  so  mucli 
attention  in  the  Cluircb, 

H        It  is  too  early  yet  to  apply  any  measuring  lines  to  this  vigorous, 

I  progressive,  growing  Methodist  editor,  lie  has  ah*eady  held  bis  pres- 
ent position  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  received  other 
honors  at  the  hands  of  his  bretljren  j  having  been  appointed  senior 
representative  to  the  British  Wesley  an  Conference  in  1873,  and  made 

K  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  Victoria  Univei*sity  in  1879. 

^  One  of  his  friends  thus  cordially  pmises  him :  "  Dr.  Dewart  is  a 
man  of  sturdy  independence  and  strong  convictions.  Too  frank  for 
diplomacy,  and  too  honest  for  sophistry,  he  never  assumes  an  equivocal 
position.  In  the  discnssion  of  great  questions  you  alwaj^s  know  where 
he  IS.  lie  has  his  convictions,  and  be  stands  by  tbeni  in  the  face  oi 
any  opposition.     To  his  advocacy,  i>erhaps,  more  than  to  any  other,  is 

I  due  the  recent  union  of  Canadian  Methodism." 
The  WLew.  W.  H.  Witlirow,  M.A.,  the  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian *' Methodist  Magazine,"  and  of  the  Sunday-school  publications  of 
the  Methodist  Church  of  (Janada,  is  the  product  of  the  best  advan- 
tages supplied  by  his  Church.  He  wa.s  a  student  both  at  Victoria 
College  and  Toronto  University;  traveled  for  some  years  in  the  Meth- 
odist  New  Connection,  frt>m  which  he  was  received  by  the  Wesleyims; 
and  in  187*^  tlie  tirst  (fcneral  Conference  of  the  United  Churches 
elected  him  Assistant  Editor  of  the  *'  Christian  Guardian,'"  with  special 
charge  of  Sunday-school  publications.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
*' Methodist  Magazine,*'  in  1875,  he  was  intrusted  witli  its  manage- 
ment, to  which  place  he  was  re-elected  by  the  General  Conference  of 
J^1878.  Among  his  published  writings  is  a  *'  History  of  Canada,**  and 
an  elaborate  work  on  "The  Catacombs  of  Rome,"  which  is  circulated 

P  extensively  in  Knrope  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Rer*  ^n' illiaiu  Bri^i^s,  who  has  recently  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ro6e  as  Book  Steward  of  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodist  Book  Room  at 
Toronto,  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  educated  in  the  Collo- 
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giatc  Institute  of  Liverp(M>l,  cif  which  the  celebrated  Dean  Uo^ 
was  Ileud  Master,  and  after  some  years  of  mercautile  life,  in  whieh  lie 
received  a  tlioriJUgU  business  training,  hu  removed  to  Canada,  and 
entered  the  niinifitry  of  tlie  Wesleyaii  TVIetliirflist  Church  in  1859.     ^ 

lie  is  still  a  }  Ltun^  ujaii,  seareely  inoi^e  than  forty,  though  he  has 
already  filled  some  of  the  most  important  pulpits  in  the  Connection;! 
tlie  hkst  being  that  of  the  Meti'Ojx>litaii  Church  of  Toronto,*  whoee  I 
magTiitieent  house  of  \yoi*8iiip  is,  perliaps,  tlie  equal  of  any  Methodist 
eaoctuary  in  the  world.     The  removal  of  Mr.  Briggs  from  the  paetor- 


KEV.    nUMrilREY    PJCKARD,    D,D, 

ate  to  his  present  jio^itiou  lias  lx*en  criticised  on  account  of  his  emi* 
nent  ahilifii\s  a.s  a  ] preacher,  but  as  Book  Steward  he  becomes  the 
servant  of  the  whole  Connection  instead  of  a  single  Society,  and  it  ia 
surely  no  disqnalitication  for  liis  office  tliat  in  addition  to  business 
abilities  he  lias  also  the  gift  of  speefh* 

Rev*  Htmiphrey  Piekard,  D«D,,  already  mentioned  as  tlie 
veteran  educator  at  Mt,  Allison,  is  the  Jiook  Steward  of  the  East 

•  See  cut,  page  701. 

-■-^-    - 
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Bection  of  the  (liurcli,  with  liea»l-<|iiiirters  at  Halifax,  At  tlie  close  of 
liift  tenus  uf  service  as  Priiieipiil  ;util  Pri\sitleiit  iit  Mt.  AllUoii,  in  18^9, 

BDn  Pickiird  wm^  iippipintud  eilil(*r  uf  tiie  *'  PmviimiaJ  Wcslcjan,''  and 
Book  Stewaitl  of  tJie  Wesleyiiii  ('oiifereuee,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotm. 
He  w:ls  twiee  elected  President  of  tlie  AVt^^luyaii  CoiifeR*nee  uf  East- 
ern Br'tisli  Atnei*iea,  and  in  1^578  was,  by  the  (Toneml  (VmfeitMiee  of 

Jttlie  United  Methodist  Chnreh  of  Canada,  again  placed  in  chaj-ge  of 
the  publishing  interests  at  Halifax. 

•  Dr.  Piekard,  tlnnigh  one  of  the  fathers  in  the  rinindi,  having  l>een 
lx>rn  in  1813,  is  i>till  aide  to  keep  step  in  his  line  of  duty  with  the 
yonnger  men,  while  as  a  pi*eccptor,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian,  his 
jnnior  brethren  delight  tu  do  hini  honor;  niatiy  of  them  gratefully 
remenilx^ring  the  years  spent  nnder  his  g^iidaneo  and  in:;trnelion. 

The  Rev,  Duneaii  Dunbar  Carrie,  II«B.,  tlie  editor 
of  the  ''  Provineial  ^Vesh'van,'*  the  eastern  otticiid  organ  of  Metliod- 
ism,  pnblished  at  Halifax,  Nova  Sootia,  Ih  a  native  of  Fredericton, 
New  Bnmswick.  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  mend>er  of  the  f 'on- 
ferenee  of  Etistern  liritish  America  in  1853,  of  whicli  he  held  the 
i?eeretaryfihip  for  several  years,  and  in  which  liis  labors  \rere  blessed 
with  extensive  !*evival6  of  religioiL  His  name  indicates  a  Scotch 
deecent,  and  his  position  [nouts  liim  out  as  one  of  the  chief  scholars 
and  wrjtei*s  of  his  ChurclL 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

STATISTICS-CONCLUSION. 

■ 

rpiIE  following  lithographic  charts  reduced  from  Walker 

8  "Statis^V 

X    ical  Atlasj"  published  iiuilcr  the  authority  of  the  United  States     ^ 

Govcrament,  to  more  fully  illustrate  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1870, 

will  bo  found  very  suggestive.     Later  figuixss  arc  given  in 

the  tables 

than  those  to  whicli  the  proportiona  of  the  colored  chart  are  made  to 

correspond,  and  they  strengthen  the  statement  in  favor  of  the  Meth-     ^ 

odist  Episcopal  Church. 

1 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  METHODISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.^          | 

1.  Episcopal  MxTnoDisrs  in  Unitkd  Btatbs. 

Itinerant          LqcaI 

MeUiodM  Eplacopnl - 11.458           18,408 

Melhodlit  Episcopal,  South S,7«8            6.7® 

Afrfcftn  MeiinHhst  Eplscopul..... 1,«8           Swias 

MeLhodJM  EplACopai  ZIOQ ,      l^fiOO            S.fiOO 

Colored  MHbodtet  Bp!Bwi|»I «- 638              fl83 

■ 

78S,0W        ^^^M 
8143»        ^^^1 
100,800        ^^H 
112,800                ^H 
105.018                 ^H 
ISSL^t                   ^H 
2,fifi0                 ^H 

Bvungcllca]  Aaaod&tloQ ♦ 828              &40 

United  Brethrt-n                ..♦.     .-*«        , S;152              

Union  AmeiicaLD  Methodist  Epbeop^ 101                21 

Total  HeLb.  £pl«x)pftl  In  UQlL«d  St&toa. S1,B53          S(^077 

a,s89,m           ^ 

IT.  NOX-EnaOOFAL  HXTfiODISTB  IN  UNITXI}  STATKS. 

■ 

Hi^lhodM  ProtestKTit 1 . . , 1.814               895 

10,888                ^1 

8^0                ^M 

A tnerlcun  Wesleytn  .... ....*. ...,..*•**•.••.....        280              800 

Free  Metbortlatfl  . . . .  ..,..• 81S              SS8 

PrlinltlveMetlMMllati  .,... 106              108 

loOepeDdent  KetbodlKCa ,.., , 24 

Total  NOD-i;placopal  McLbodlsta  InV.B 8,007            1.680 

184,847                ^M 

UL  MoTioDraTO  IN  Canada. 

■ 

Th#  MPthwIljtt  Cbiifc'h  of  Canada, • 1,179            3,587 

Mer TthI Is t  Kri'ieopiil  Church  ol  Caniida  .,, JM7               801 

88,018                ^M 
8.807                H 
7,788                ^M 
2.100                ^H 

184,8S»                ^M 

FMiiiUh^' MetlirxliHt  Churcij  .... •..*..,«           87               SSO 

Bit] tu  Christtan  Church .'.«......  .....t**.. >•....          81               187 

Brlciib  Met h  odl^t  Episcopal  Church  (Colored) 41                80 

TtotalMelhodlfttAlDQumda... 1,098           4,885 

IV.  Mi-rrMODisTS  in  GrIcat  Britain  Axn  MisaioNS. 

■ 

Br!  tlHh  WealeTiLD  Metb.  Church  In  Ore^t  Bli  tala 1,M8          18,71 1 

188,048                ■ 

7ie,714              ^H 
81J58S                ^H 

RlfLTIkl                 ^H 

''          Mlwlona IJ71            5»600 

Prttnlllre  Methodist  ChureH  ... U«7          1^6l7 

New  Ctmnectloii  Methodist 351            1,140 

WcsleT&n  Ileforin  I'nfon  ■  ^... ... ...•.,,.».....« ,.           17               fill 

United  Htsihodlst  Fret^  Churches.... 480           8,501 

Bible  Christian  Church , ♦*        STO            1,874 

T^Utln  (irmt  Brfrnln  find  MlnRtonfl 4^894          44^81^ 

«  The  siitlvnr  acknow|«d|r<^i  bU  obllgadont  to  Ute  £•▼.  W.  H.  D«  Fujr,  OD.,  fbr  thU  and  Mf«nl  «f  IM    ^M 
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y.  WlBLXTAN  ArriLIATlXO  OoKrBRKNcn. 

Iriati  Wflfllejaii  Oonference  . . « « • Kl 

Fmnvh  W«ak»x«o  Ct^nlurence S8 

AuetrftlaaltLQ  Ooulereaoe    ..  « ^ > 4:^ 

Total  In  WesleTiui  Atnilatlng  Confi, TOii 

RECAPITULATION. 

MfithodlBtsmOittn-liMliiU.B... 2l,fl60 

Domtmloo or Quimda  ,......*.,.. hfSSS 

**          Grpftt  BrlCaln  and  MlMtona 4^144 

**          AfnilAtlng  CODtereDces T08 

Qmod  tot&t  of  Hetbodlsta  And  Mixs.  In  187V . .  30,684 


»,«» 

M4,(l» 

£6,5117 
4,»W 
40,9QS 

iill 

an«7        4,&J^S40 


Growth  or  whole  Lat  MsMBEnsnip  compaued  with  that  op  Popclation.— Here,  alfo, 
the  Jig^irea  show  largely  to  the  fidvantflge  of  th<!  ilcthodi-t  Epii4copai  Church.  Inatitntiog  n 
compuriBon  by  taking  the  decadi^s  correEi ponding  wiib  tbose  of  th«  United  States  Censut 
reports^  we  have  Ihlet  interesting  table  :-^ 

Yemn,  Papitlatlon.  InentML  Gain  por  ot.      Oaln  jier  oW 

In  PupuUtlon.    Id  U.  R.  Ch. 
1T90     ......  .  3  929  827 

i8oo! '*'!!!!!  *!*//.'!  I        sIso^dst  1.376,110  35.02  nii 

1810... 7,239,814  1,933,887  36.45  168.96 

1820, 9,638J9l  2,398,377  33  12  48.87 

1830 12,S66,020  3,227,829  33.40  83,21 

1840 , 17»0fi9,453  4,203  433  32.6t  68»»ll 

1850 23,191,876  6,122,423  36.8T 

I860 31,443.321  8.297,685  3M8  44.20 

1870 38,558,371  7,115,050  22.62  37.47 

The  fig^irea  showing  the  progressi  of  the  Church  for  the  decade  eEidtng  with  1850  are 
omitted^  becnuM,  us  preFiously  noted,  during  that  decade  nearly  half  a  million  of  merabeni 
fell  out  of  our  cotint  by  the  separation  and  orgunizatiun  of  the  Methodist  EpiBcopal  Church, 
South.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Methodist  EpJi^copal  Cliurch  has  led  the  population  in  every 
decade  from  ibe  beginning  except  one.  Taking  all  the  decjidea  except  the  one  in  which  the 
Southern  reparation  was  efTccted,  the  average  increase  in  population  for  each  decade  was 
82.73^  while  that  of  our  Church  lay  mcniberflhip  has  been  66.22,  or  mor€  ikam  doMe  that 
of  the  population  / 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  m  the  Southern  States.*— Tlie  Methodist  Epiji- 
copal  Church  began  ht-r  reorganisation  in  tlio  Southern  States  at  Atliens,  Tonn,,  June  1, 
1865,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec  25-27,  IBGS,  and  ot  Cliarleston,  S.  C,  April  23,  18C6.  From 
those  three  centers  the  work  spread  until  on  what  j^as  slave  lerritory,  in  the  siEtoen 
Sotithom  States,  the  Methodist  Epf»copAl  Church  had  in  1877  twenty-ei^ht  Annual  Con- 
ferences, 2,126  traveling  preachers,  and  4,202  local  preachere,  of  whom  947  traveling  and 
2,378  local  preachera  are  colored.  In  the^e  Oonfcrencea  there  are  4^381  Sunday *achool» 
with  940, G71  geholnrs,  of  which  2,022  schools  and  96,474  scholarft  are  amonir  the  colored 
people.  There  are  3,877  churches,  yalued  at  $8,018,076,  and  parsoongcs  vnhiod  m  $714,- 
640;  total  church  and  parsonage  property,  $8,732,716.  Of  these  1,751  churches  and  162 
parsonages,  valued  st  $t,8$8,693|  are  among  ttie  colored  people 

Of  tbeae  twenty-eight  Annual  Conforencca  fonrtcen  are  composed  pHncipally  of  while 
people  and  located  in  Marjlaad,  Tirginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennoaaeo,  Alabama, 
Gf^orgia,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Western  Tcxa!*,  In  these  are  perhaps  7,000  colored  out 
of  a  membership  of  206,204.  Covering  largely  tlio  same  territory  and  ex  tending  to  all  the 
remaining  Southern  Stntes  there  were,  in  1877^  fourteen  ConrcrenceB  composed  almoat  wholly 
of  colored  ministers  and  people.  About  6,000  in  those  Conferences  are  wb>te  people  out  d 
•  meoibcrBhip  of  189,803. 
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The  following  table  giree  the  total  Church  Memberriiip  and  SondaT-schooI  Mcmbere  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern  States,  in  1877,  in  the  twentj-eight  Annual 
Conferences : — 


Membtmhip, 

Members  in  FuU  Connection 8^2,686 

Members  on  Probation 67,128 

Trareling  Preachers 2,126 

Local  Preachers 4,202 

ToUl  Membership 896,007 


Number  of  Sondaj-scbools 4,381 

Officers  and  Teachers 82,<>B4 

Scholars 240,671 


Whole  number  enrolled 272,755 


THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


IS47 
18M 
1804 
186T 
1870 
IftTO 


HAIR  or  UISTITUTIOH. 


Roatnn  Un^rend^r  School  of  Tth'tiVigy, 

Qarrett  BIbll'-al  Initltnto 

Oertnan  Wallace  Collofn*  (Tliea  Dop't). 

Drpw  Thcolflfflcal  Soinlnnry  

Tbcol«iglcal  iH^iiH  iif  tiliaw  I'nircnitr . . 

ThcHiloKlcal  IWt  of  Gem  nil  Tenn.  Ctill. 

1^72|^e^U'llary  Hil»IU':il  In^titutu 

1ST8|Thoinii^ii  Ulbllral  Institute 

1875iThmlo»ricnl  Dep't  of  Vandorbilt  Univ.. 
Bnkt-r  Instltui e 


B<Ritr>n.  }ii»K 

Evaoaton,  III 

Boreo,  Ohl'i 

Madlaon.  N.  .T 

lliiliy  Sprins,^  Mlaa. 

N'RAlivtllo.  Tenn 

Itnitiiiuire.  M«l 

N«'\v  Orleans  La 

Nnnhvilj...  Tcnn . . . . . 
(>n»n)ri'l»ur>rl».  S.  C... 


pRisiDcrr. 


Wm.  F.  Warren,  8.T.D.,  LL.D. 

Ollvrt-  Marev 

\Vm.  Nttut,  D  D 

.1.  F.  llnwr,  D.D 

Ii»-y.  W.  W.  n.wiKT,  AM 

.UAin  Brnden,  1>.I) 

Ki'v. .).  E.  Kuiiml.  M.A 

W.  U.  Godman,  D.H 

L.  C.  Oarlnnd.  I.L.D 

>:«1  ward  Cooke,  D.D. 


j 

1 

! 

1 

14 

lOT 

70 

19 

104 

14 

8S 

5il 

15 

:<> 

2 

40 

ConclUNlon. — Tf  the  overflow  of  Metlioilism  could  be  correctly  stated  the 
fijjures  would  he  still  more  imj)ressive.  For  more  thnii  a  hnndre<l  yo;irs  there 
has  heen  a  steady  increase  in  the  nieniher.ship  of  other  Churches  from  poDple 
convertetl  in  ^letlmdist  revivals.  Whatever  reasons,  social,  domestic,  or  other- 
wise, may  liave  led  those  Methodi^<t  converts  to  such  a  course  of  action,  their 
presence  has  been  one  means  ainonir  several  of  modifyin*^  both  the  doctrines 
tauj^ht  and  the  methods  employed  in  tho^c  Churches  with  which  they  have 
united  ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  lias  this  chanc:e  taken  place  that,  Avhereas  for 
the  first  fifty  years  the  itinerant  preachers  felt  obliorcd  to  oppose  the  prevailini; 
theology  of  America,  and  especially  of  New  England,  there  are  now  few  sermons 
heard  in  evangelical  pulpits  which  might  not  have  been  preached  by  Methodist 
divines.  In  Methodist  theoh^y  there  has  been  no  essential  change:  it  was 
biblical  at  the  outset,  ami  ought  not  to  change;  therefore  the  grandly-increasini; 
hnnuonyumong  Christians  of  all  di.'nomination9,  while  it  is  an  iin${K'akable  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  Church,  is  an  especial  occasion  of  rejoicing  to  that  body  of 
believers  whom  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  made  the  chief  instrument  in 
accomplishing  this  result. 

Tlianks  be  to  Q(f(\  for  his  unspeakable  goodness  I  May  he  still  find  use  for 
us  in  working  out  his  purposes  of  mercy,  and  may  ho  give  us  grace  humbly  to 
remember,  that  '*  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
it:  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  wakcth  but  in  vain." 


THE   END. 
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